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4  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  such  an  idolatrous  pro&na- 
tion.^  Their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  equal  to 
their  detestation  of  foreign  religions.  The  current  of  zeal  and 
devotion^  as  it  was  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel^  ran  with 
the  strength,  and  sometimes  with  the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 

This  inflexible  perseverance,  which  appeared  so  odious,  or  so 
ridiculous,  to  the  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful  character, 
since  Providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  devout,  and  even  scrupu- 
lous, attachment  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  so  conspicuous  among 
the  Jews  who  lived  under  the  second  temple,  becomes  still 
more  surprising,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn  incredulity 
of  their  forefathers.  When  the  law  was  given  in  thunder  from 
Mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  the  course  of 
the  planets  were  suspended  for  the  convenience  of  the  Israelites; 
and  when  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  their  piety  or  disobedience ;  they  per- 
petually relapsed  into  rebellion  against  the  visible  majesty  of 
their  Divine  King,  placed  the  idols  of  the  nations  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fantastic  ceremony  that  was 
practised  in  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  or  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.^ 
As  the  protection  of  Heaven  was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the 
ungrateful  race,  their  faith  acquired  a  proportionable  degree  of 
vigour  and  purity.  The  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
had  beheld,  with  careless  indifference,  the  most  amazing  miracles. 
Under  the  pressure  of  every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles 
has  preserved  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  universal  con- 
tagion of  idolatry  ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  mind,  that  singular  people  seems  to  have 
yielded  a  stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the  traditions 
of  their  remote  ancestors  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses.^^ 


B  Jussi  a  Caio  Csesare,  effigiem  ejus  in  templo  locare  arma  potius  siunpsere. 
Tacit  Hist  V.  9.  Philo  and  Josephus  cave  a  very  circumstantial,  but  a  very 
rhetorical,  account  of  this  transaction,  which  exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor 
of  Syria.  At  the  first  mention  of  this  idolatrous  proposal.  Kmg  Agrippa  fainted 
away ;  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  till  the  third  day. 

*  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Milton  has  comprised,  in  one  himdred  and  thirty  very  b^utiful  lines,  the  two 
large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Selden  had  composed  on  that  abstruse 
subiect. 

"^ "  How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me?  and  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they 
believe  me,  for  S\  the  sipis  which  I  have  shewn  among  them?"  (Numbers,  xiv. 
zx).  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to  justify  the  complaint  of 
the  Deity,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  history. 
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Jewish  religion  was  admirably  fitted  for  defence,  but  it  ggg^igMg 
ver  designed  for  conquest ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  ^jjyftyg^ 
naber  of  proselytes  was  never  much  superior  to  that  of  ««mi 
es.     The  divine  promises  were  originally  made,  and  the 
uishing  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  to  a  single 
When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like 
ids  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from  whose  mouth  they  received 
m  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  declared  himself  the  proper 

it  were,  the  national  God  of  Israel ;  and,  with  the  most 

care,  separated  his  favourite  people  from  the  rest  of 
id.  The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accompanied 
i  many  wonderful  and  with  so  many  bloody  circumstances 
le  victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
y  with  all  their  neighbours.  They  had  been  commanded 
rpate  some  of  the  most  idolatrous  tribes ;  and  the  execu* 

the  Divine  will  had  seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weak- 
'  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they  were  forbidden 
:ract  any  marriages  or  alliances ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
ng  them  into  the  congregation,  which,  in  some  cases,  was 
iial,  almost  always  extended  to  the  third,  to  the  seventh, 
1  to  the  tenth  generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching 
Gentiles  the  faith  of  Moses  had  never  been  inculcated  as 
ept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews  inclined  to  impose  it 
mselves  as  a  voluntary  duty.  In  the  admission  of  new 
s,  that  unsocial  people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  Rome.  The 
dants  of  Abraham  were  flattered  by  the  opinion  that  they 
vere  the  heirs  of  the  covenant ;  and  they  were  apprehen- 

diminishing  the  value  of  their  inheritance,  by  sharing  it 
lily  with  the  strangers  of  the  earth.  A  larger  acquaint 
ith  mankind  extended  their  knowledge  without  correct- 
or prejudices ;  and,  whenever  the  God  of  Israel  acquired 
w  votaries,  he  was  much  more  indebted  to  the  inconstant 
r  of  polytheism  than  to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own  mis- 
es.^^  The  religion  of  Moses  seems  to  be  instituted  for  a 
liar  country,  as  well  as  for  a  single  nation  ;  and,  if  a  strict 
nee  had  been  paid  to  the  order  that  every  male,  three 
n  the  year,  should  present  himself  before  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Id  have  been  impossible  that  the  Jews  could  ever  have 

themselves  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised 

that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably  treated  by  Basnage, 
s  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 
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land.^^  That  obstacle  was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  Jewish  religion  was  involved  in  its  destruction ;  and  the 
Pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at  the  strange  report  of  an 
empty  sanctuary,^^  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  could  be  the 
object,  or  what  could  be  the  instruments,  of  a  worship  which  | 
was  destitute  of  temples  and  of  altars,  of  priests  and  of  sacrifices. 
Yet  even  in  their  fiillen  state,  the  Jews,  still  asserting  their  lofty 
and  exclusive  privileges,  shunned,  instead  of  courting,  the 
society  of  strangers.  They  still  insisted  with  inflexible  rigour 
on  those  parts  of  the  law  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practise. 
Their  peculiar  distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  a  variety  of 
trivial  though  burdensome  observances,  were  so  many  objects  of 
disgust  and  aversion  for  the  other  nations,  to  whose  habits  and 
prejudices  they  were  diametrically  opposite.  The  painful  and 
even  dangerous  rite  of  circumcision  was  alone  capable  of  re- 
pelling a  willing  proselyte  from  the  door  of  the  synagogue.^^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  Christianity  offered  itself  to  the 
world,  armed  with  the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered 
from  the  weight  of  its  fetters.  An  exclusive  zeal  for  the  truth 
of  religion  and  the  unity  of  God  was  as  carefully  inculcated  in 
the  new  as  in  the  ancient  sjrstem ;  and  whatever  was  now  re- 
vealed to  mankind,  concerning  the  nature  and  designs  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to  increase  their  reverence  for  that 
mysterious  doctrine.  The  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  was  admitted,  and  even  established,  as  the  firmest 
basis  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  predictions  had  announced  and  pre- 
pared the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  gross  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  had  been 
more  frequently  represented  under  the  character  of  a  King  and 
Conqueror,  thui  under  that  of  a  Prophet,  a  Martyr,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  By  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices 
of  the  temple  were  at  once  consummated  and  abolished.     The 

IS  See  Exod.  xxiv.  23,  Deut  xvL  x6,  the  commentators,  and  a  very  sensible 
note  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  603,  edit.  fol. 

u  When  Pompey.  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  con(^uest,  entered  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  it  was  observed  with  amazement,  "  NulU  mtus  DeCim  effigie.  vacuam 
sedem  et  inania  arcana  ".  Tacit  Hist.  v.  9.  It  was  a  popular  saying,  with  r^;ard 
to  the  Jews, 

Nil  praeter  nubes  et  caeli  numen  adorant. 

^A  second  kind  of  circumcision  was  inflicted  on  a  Samaritan  or  Egyptian 
pratdyte.  The  suUen  indifference  of  the  Talmudists,  with  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  itrangers,  may  be  seen  in  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 
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onial  law,  which  consisted  only  of  types  and  figures,  was 
^ed  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  equally  adapted  to 
(nates,  as  well  as  to  every  condition  of  mankind ;  and  to 
itiation  of  blood  was  substituted  a  more  harmless  initia- 
f  water.  The  promise  of  divine  &vour,  instead  of  being 
Qy  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally 
sed  to  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
ian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Every  privilege  that 
raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to  Heaven,  that  could 
his  devotion,  secure  his  happiness,  or  even  gratify  that 
pride  which,  under  the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates 
into  the  human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the  members 
Christian  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  mankind  was 
tted,  and  even  solicited,  to  accept  the  glorious  distinction, 
was  not  only  proffered  as  a  favour,  but  imposed  as  an 
tion.  It  became  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert 
fuse  among  his  friends  and  relations  the  inestimable 
ig  which  he  had  received,  and  to  warn  them  against  a 
I  that  would  be  severely  punished  as  a  criminal  dis- 
jnce  to  the  will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  deity. 
i  enfranchisement  of  the  church  from  the  bonds  of  the 
ogue  was  a  work  however  of  some  time  and  of  someSdSSJ! 
Ity.  The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknowledged  Jesus  in  *" 
laracter  of  the  Messiah  foretold  by  their  ancient  oracles, 
rted  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion; 
ley  obstinately  adhered  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors, 
^ere  desirous  of  imposing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who 
lually  augmented  the  number  of  believers.  These  Judaizing 
ians  seem  to  have  argued  with  some  degree  of  plausibility 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  the 
table  perfections  of  its  great  Author.  They  affirmed 
f  the  Being,  who  is  the  same  through  all  eternity,  had 
led  to  abolish  those  sacred  rites  which  had  served  to  dis- 
sh  his  chosen  people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been 
is  clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation:  that, 
d  of  those  frequent  declarations,  which  either  suppose  or 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  it  would  have  been 
lented  as  a  pro  visionary  scheme  intended  to  last  only  till 
»ming  of  the  Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a 
perfect  mode  of  faith  and  of  worship :  ^^  tluU  the  Messiah 

lese  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew  Orobio,  and 
with  equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  Christian  Limborch.  See  the 
Collatio  (it  well  deserves  that  name)  or  account  of  the  dispute  between  them. 
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himself  and  his  disciples  who  conversed  with  him  on  earth, 
instead  of  authorizing  by  their  example  the  most  minute  ob- 
servances of  the  Mosaic  law,^^  would  have  published  to  the 
world  the  abolition  of  those  useless  and  obsolete  ceremonies, 
without  suffering  Christianity  to  remain  during  so  many  yean 
obscurely  confounded  among  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Arguments  like  these  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence 
of  the  expiring  cause  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  the  industry  of 
our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct 
of  the  apostolic  teachers.  It  was  proper  gradually  to  unfold 
the  system  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  tenderness,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing 
Jews. 
^M  The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  affords  a  liveiy  proof 
laa  of  the  necessity  of  those  precautions,  and  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  its 
sectaries.  The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  were  all  cir- 
cumcised Jews ;  and  the  congregation  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, united  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ. ^^ 
It  was  natural  that  the  primitive  tradition  of  a  church  which 
was  founded  only  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was 
governed  almost  as  many  years  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  his  apostle,  should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.^^ 
The  distant  churches  very  frequently  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  their  venerable  Parent,  and  relieved  her  distresses  by  a 
liberal  contribution  of  alms.  But,  when  numerous  and  opulent 
societies  were  established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  the  re- 
verence which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all  the  Christian 
colonies  insensibly  diminished.  The  Jewish  converts,  or,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  the 

16  Jesus  .  .  .  circurocisus  erat ;  cibis  utebatur  Judaicis ;  vestit<^  simili ;  purgatos 
scabie  mittebat  ad  sacerdotes ;  Paschata  et  alios  dies  festos  religiose  observabat : 
si  quos  sanavit  sabbato,  ostendit  non  tantum  ex  lege,  sed  et  ex  receptis  seatentiis 
talia  opera  sabbato  non  interdicta.  Grotius  de  veritate  Religionis  Christianae,  L 
V.  c.  7.  A  little  afterwards  (c.  12)  he  expatiates  on  the  condescension  of  the 
apostles. 

i^Paene  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observatione  credebant.  Sulpidus 
Severus,  il  31.    See  Eusebius.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

>*M(»heim  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  Magnum,  p.  153.  In  this 
masierly  performance,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote,  he  enters  mudi 
■Km  fiulv  into  the  state  of  the  primitive  church  than  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing  in  his  General  History. 


\ 
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imdations  of  the  church,  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed 
the  increasing  multitudes  that  from  all  the  various  religions 
polytheism  inlisted  under  the  banner  of  Christ ;  and  the 
sntiles^  who  with  the  approbation  of  their  peculiar  apostle 
id  rejected  the  intolerable  weight  of  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at 
Qgth  refused  to  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the  same 
leration  which  at  first  they  had  humbly  solicited  for  their 
m  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  temple,  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
iblic  religion  of  the  Jews,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes  ; 
in  their  manners,  though  not  in  their  £suth,  they  maintained 
intimate  a  connexion  with  their  impious  countrymen,  whose 
is£ortunes  were  attributed  by  the  Pagans  to  the  contempt, 
id  more  justly  ascribed  by  the  Christians  to  the  wrath,  of  the 
ipreme  Deity.  The  Nazarenes  retired  from  the  ruins  of 
snisalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
lat  ancient  church  languished  above  sixty  years  in  solitude 
id  obscurity.^^  They  still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making 
eqnent  and  devout  visits  to  the  Hol^  City,  and  the  hope  of 
ang  one  day  restored  to  those  seats  which  both  nature  and 
iigion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at 
ngth,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  desperate  fanaticism 
P  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the 
omans,  exasperated  by  their  repeated  rebellions,  exercised 
le  rights  of  victory  with  unusual  rigour.  The  emperor 
unded,  under  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  a  new  city  on 
[ount  Sion,^  to  which  he  gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony  ;  and, 
enouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish 
eople  who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed  a 
igilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
is  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had  only  one  way  left  to  escape 
le  common  proscription,  and  the  force  of  truth  was,  on  this 
xasion,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  temporal  advantages, 
hey  elected  Marcus  for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of 

^Eusebtus,  1.  uL  c.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eoclesiast.  p.  605.  [They  retired  before 
e  capture.]  During  this  occasional  absence,  the  bishop  and  church  of  Pdla 
11  retained  the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
sided  seventy  years  at  Avignon ;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  have  long 
)ce  transferred  their  episcopal  seat  to  Cairo.  [The  Nazarenes  still  exist  in  the 
anity  of  Bussorah  in  Southern  Babylonia.  The^  are  generally  known  as 
andseans.  See  W.  Brandt,  Die  mandUische  Religion,  1889;  &n<i  Kessler's 
tides  on  Mandseans  in  Encyd.  Britann. ,  and  in  Herzog  and  PUtt's  Elncyclopadie.] 

*DionCassius,  1.  Ixix.  [12].  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Jerusalem 
attested  l^  Aristo  of  Pella  (apud  Euseb  1.  iv.  c.  6),  and  is  mentioned  by  several 
desastksu  writers ;  though  some  of  them  too  hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to 
e  whole  country  of  Palestine. 
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the  Gentiles,  and  most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of 
some  of  the  Latin  provinces.  At  his  persuasion,  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  persevered  above  a 
century.  By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits  and  prejudices  they 
purchased  a  free  admission  into  the  colony  of  Hadrian,  and 
more  firmly  cemented  their  union  with  the  Catholic  church.'^ 
%•  staioiiiui  When  the  name  and  honours  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  restored  to  Mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and 
schism  were  imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Nasarenes 
which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin  bishop.  They  still 
preserved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella,  spread  themselves 
into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damascus,  and  formed  an  incon- 
siderable church  in  the  city  of  Bercea,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
of  Aleppo,  in  Syria.^  The  name  of  Nazarenes  was  deemed 
too  honourable  for  those  Christian  Jews,  and  they  soon  received 
from  the  supposed  poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  their  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Ebionites.^  In 
a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy  whether  a  man 
who  sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  who 
still  continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  could  possibly 
hope  for  salvation.  The  humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr 
inclined  him  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative;  and, 
though  he  expressed  himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffidence, 
he  ventured  to  determine  in  favour  of  such  an  imperfect 
Christian,  if  he  were  content  to  practise  the  Mosaic  ceremonies, 
without  pretending  to  assert  their  general   use  or  necessity. 

SI  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  31.  By  comparing  their  unsatis- 
factory accounts,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  &c.)  has  drawn  out  a  very  distinct  representa* 
tion  of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  this  revolution. 

^  Le  Clerc  (Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477,  535)  seems  to  have  collected  from  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  all  the  principal  circumstances  that  rdate 
to  the  Nazarenes,  or  Ebionites.  The  nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them 
into  a  stricter  and  a  milder  sect ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
family  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  moderate 
^rty.  [The  earliest  mention  of  the  Ebionites  is  in  Irenams,  Adv.  Hser.  i.  92. 
The  earlier  Ebionites  (-  Nazarenes)  must  be  distinguished  from  the  later,  Gnostic 
Ebionites.  For  the  former  see  the  anti-hereticad  treatises  of  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  for  the  latter  that  of  Epiphanius.] 

» Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ebion,  the  imaginary  author  of 
their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  the  learned  Eusebius  than 
on  the  vehement  Tertullian  or  the  credulous  Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Clerc, 
the  Hebrew  word  Ebjonim  may  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Paupera, 
See  Hist  Ecclesiast.  p.  477.  [Ine  name  was  assumed  by  themselves  in  reference 
to  the  poverty  of  their  condition ;  the  Fathers  contemptuously  referred  it  to  their 
understanding.] 
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hen  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare  the  sentiment  of  the 
,  he  confessed  that  there  were  very  many  among  the 
ox  Christians^  who  not  only  excluded  their  Judaizing 
;n  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any 
•urse  with  them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendship, 
ility,  and  social  life.^  The  more  rigorous  opinion  pre- 
as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  over  the  milder;  and  an 
il  bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between  the  disciples  of 
and  those  of  Christ.  The  unfortunate  Ebionites,  rejected 
ne  religion  as  apostates,  and  from  the  other  as  heretics, 
themselves  compelled  to  assume  a  more  decided  character ; 
though  some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  dis- 
i  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they  insensibly  melted 
ither  into  the  church  or  the  synagogue.^ 
le  the  orthodox  church  preserved  a  just  medium  between  n« 
ve  veneration  and  improper  contempt  for  the  law  of 
the  various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  opposite 
les  of  error  and  extravagance.  From  the  acknowledged 
>f  the  Jewish  religion  the  Ebionites  had  concluded  that 
d  never  be  abolished.  From  its  supposed  imperfections 
lostics  as  hastily  inferred  that  it  never  was  instituted  by 
sdom  of  the  Deity.  There  are  some  objections  against 
ithority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily 
t  themselves  to  the  sceptical  mind ;  though  they  can 
e  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
>ur  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the 
ceconomy.  These  objections  were  eagerly  embraced, 
petulantly  urged,  by  the  vain  science  of  the  Gnostics.^ 

the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Mart^  with  the  Jew  Tryphon.  The 
ce  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  m  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
lit  twenty  vears  after  the  return  ot  the  church  of  P^a  to  Jerusalem.  For 
:  consult  the  accurate  note  of  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl6siastiques,  torn. 
I. 

all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  onlv  one  which 
teres  to  the  Mosaic  rites  (Geddes's  Church  History  of  i£thiopia,  and 
tions  de  La  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P.  Lobo).  The  eunuch  of  the  queen 
;  might  suggest  some  suspicions ;  but,  as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i.  19.  Sozo- 
14,  Ludolphus  [Hist.  Eth.]«  p.  281)  that  the  i£thiopians  were  not  converted  till 
th  century,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  respected  the  Sabbath, 
tingiiished  the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  very 
nod,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.  Circumcision  had  been 
1  by  the  most  ancient  iGthiopians,  from  motives  of  health  and  cleanliness. 
£m  to  be  explained  in  the  Kecherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Am^ricalns, 
p.  117.  [Cp.  Art.  ••  Ethiopic  Church"  in  Diet.  Chr.  Bic«raphy.] 
lusobre,  Histoire  du  Manich6isme,  1.  i.  c.  3,  has  stated  their  objections, 
irly  those  of  Faustus,  the  adversary  of  Augustin,  with  the  most  learned 
ility.    [Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  Gnosticism  (and  of 
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As  those  heretics  were,  for  the  most  part^  averse  to  the  pleft-K> 
sures  of  sense^  they  morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  thee 
patriarchs,  the  gallantries  of  David,  and  the  seraglio  of  Solomon* : 
The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  extirpation  of  the : 
unsuspecting  natives,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  with ': 
the  common  notions  of  humanity  and  justice.     But,  when  they : 
recollected  the  sanguinary  list  of  murders,  of  executions,  and  : 
of  massacres,  which  stain  almost  every   page  of  the  Jewish ; 
annals,  they  acknowledged  that  the   barbarians  of  Palestine ; 
had  exercised  as   much   compassion   towards   their  idolatrous  - 
enemies  as  they  had  ever  shewn  to  their  friends  or  country* : 
men.^7     Passing  from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to  the  law  itself  i 
they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  religion  which  con-  ; 
sisted  only  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  trifling  ceremonies,  and  : 
whose  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  were  all  of  a  carnal 
and  temporal  nature,  could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  or  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  passion.     The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
and   &11  of  man  was  treated  with   pro&ne  derision   by   the 
Gnostics,  who  would  not  listen  with  patience  to  the  repose 
of  the  Deity  after  six  days'  labour,  to  the  rib  of  Adam,  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  the  speaking 
serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  condemnation  pronounced 
against  human  kind  for  the  venial  offence  of  their  first  pro- 
genitors.^   The  God  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented  by 
the  Gnostics  as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  capricious 
in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  meanly  jealous  of 
his  superstitious  worship,  and  confining  his  partial  providence 
to  a  single  people  and  to  this  transitory  life.     In  such  a  char- 

Ebionism)  is  the  work  of  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Quellenkritik  dcs  Epiphanios,  and  his 
article  on  Gnosticismus  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia.  The  theories  of 
Hamack  and  Hilgenfeld  as  to  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  are  briefly  stated  in  App.  a. 
The  chief  sources  for  earlv  Gnosticism  are :  Ircnaeus,  Adv.  Haer.  (esp.  for  the 
Valentinian  heresy),  Tertullian,  Adv.  Haer.  (esp.  for  Marcionism),  and  two  works 
of  Hippolytus,  of  which  (a)  "Against  all  Heresies  "  is  formally  lost,  but  has  been 
practically  restored,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Lipsius,  from  citations  of  later  writers ; 
and  {d)  the  *'  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,"  of  which  the  greater  part  was  recovered 
in  this  century,  in  a  Ms.  found  on  Moimt  Athos  (the  authorship  of  Hippolvtus 
was  finally  proved  bv  DdUinger) ;  which  discovery  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
Philosophumena  (of  "  Pseudo-C^gen  ")  as  the  first  book  of  the  same  treatise.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  both  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  apply  the  word  Gnostic  in  a 
wide  sense  to  a  whole  class  of  cognate  views,  not  (like  Epiphanius)  to  a  special  sect ; 
Hippolytus,  however,  chiefly  uses  it  of  the  Ophites  and  Sjrrian  Gnostics.] 

^Apud  ipsos  fides  obstmata,  misericordia  in  prompts :  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium.  Tadt  Hist  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had  seen  the  Jews  with  too 
favourable  an  eye.    The  perusal  of  Josephus  must  have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 

*3Dr.  Burnet  (ArchaeolQgia,  1.  li.  c.  7)  has  discussed  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 
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'  they  could  diBocnrer  none  of  the  features  of  the  wise  and 
[potent  fiither  of  the  universe.^  They  allowed  that  the 
km  of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  crimuial  than  the 
.try  of  the  Gentiles ;  hut  it  was  their  fundamental  doctrine 
the  Christ  whom  they  adored  as  the  first  and  brightest 
lation  of  the  Deity  appeared  upon  earth  to  rescue  mankind 
their  various  errors,  and  to  reveal  a  new  system  of  truth 
perfection.  The  most  learned  of  the  fethers,  by  a  very 
liar  condescension,  have  imprudently  admitted  the  sophistry 
le  Gnostics.  Acknowledginff  that  the  literal  sense  is  re- 
lant  to  every  principle  of  feith  as  well  as  reason,  they  deem 
laelves  secure  and  invulnerable  behind  the  ample  veil  of 
lory,  which  they  carefully  spread  over  every  tender  part  of 
Idosaic  dispensation.^ 

has  been  remarked,  w;ith  more  ingenuity  than  truth,  that  tiMirMcii. 
rirgin  purity  of  the  church  was  never  violated  by  schism  or  SSSSS  *" 
By  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  about  one  hundred 
I  after  the  death  of  Christ.^^     We  may  observe,  with  much 
i  propriety,  that,  during  that  period,  the  disciples  of  the 
tiah  were  indulged  in  a  freer  latitude  both  of  fiuth  and 
tice  than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  succeeding  ages.     As 
terms  of  communion  were  insensibly  narrowed,  and  the 
tual  authority  of  the  prevailing  party  was  exercised  with  in- 
nng  severity,  many  of  its  most  respectable  adherents,  who 
5  called  upon  to  renounce,  were  provoked  to  assert,  their 
ate  opinions,  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken 
dples,  and  openly  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
onity  of  the  church.     The  Gnostics  were  distinguished  as 
most  polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
Christian  name,  and  that  general  appellation  which  ex- 
sed  a  superiority  of  knowledge  was  either  assumed  by  their 
pride   or  ironically  bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  ad- 
aries.^    They  were  almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of 
(jentiles,  and  their  principal  founders  seem  to  have  been 

The  milder  Gnostics  considered  Jehorah,  the  Creator,  as  a  Being  of  a  mixed 
e  between  God  and  the  Daemon.  Others  confounded  him  with  the  evil 
iple.  Consult  the  second  century  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim,  which 
a  very  distinct,  though  concise,  account  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this 
cL 

See  Beanaobre.  Hist  du  Manich^isme.  L  I  c.  4.    Origen  and  St.  Augustin 
amoo^  the  Allegorists. 
Hqgesippas,  ap.  Ensebi  L  iii.  3a,  iv.  33.     Clemens,  Alexandrin.  Stromat.  vii. 

ric  is  not  neoessaiy  to  suppose  that  Gnosticism  is  refeiied  to  in  the  first 
IB  to  Timothy,  adjm,} 
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natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the  wannth  of  the  clinul 
diaposea  both  the  mind  and  the  body  to  indolent  and  coi 
templative  devotion.  The  Gnoatica  blended  with  the  faith  « 
Christ  many  sublime  but  obscure  tenets  which  they  draivc 
from  oriental  philosophy,  and  even  from  the  religion  of  Zon 
aater,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of  tn 
principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invisible  world. 
Aa  aoon  as  they  launched  out  into  th&t  vast  abyss,  they  deliverc 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  «ni 
as  the  paths  of  error  are  varioua  and  infinite,  the  Gnostii 
were  imperceptibly  divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular  sects, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  Bosilidian 
the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still  later  perioi 
the  Manichteans.  Each  of  these  sects  could  boast  of  its  bishoj 
and  congregations,  of  its  doctora  and  martyrs,^  and,  instead  i 
the  four  goapels  adopted  by  the  church,  the  heretics  product 
a  multitude  of  histories,  in  which  the  actions  and  disconises  i 
Christ  and  of  his  apostles  were  adapted  to  their  respectii 
tenets.^  The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was  rapid  and  extensive. 
They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt,  established  themselves  in  Rom 
and  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  provinces  of  the  West.     F 

'  In  tbe  account  of  Ibt  Gnostica  ot  ihe  second  and  Ihird  Mnturiel.  Mosheim 
ingenioiu  and  candid;  Le  Clerc  dull,  but  exact;  Beauaibre  almost  always 
apologisl ;  and  it  ii  much  to  be  feared  that  the  primitive  fathers  are  vei;  freqtten 
calumniators.  [Gnosticism  origiRated  in  Syria,  and  entered  upon  a  second  sta 
when  it  passed  to  EgypX.  and  came  under  tbe  influence  o(  Creek  philosop 
(Baslides,  for  instance,  was  affected  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  Valentinus 
Platonitm).  A  later  development  is  presented  in  the  trratise  JHi/ii  Safkia 
predous  mic  o(  Gnostic  literature,  prraerved  in  Coptic,  edited  by  Schwartic  a 
Fetermami,  with  Lalm  Iranslaiion.  in  1851.     See  Appendix  a.] 

••See  thecalnlogues  of  Irenxus  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed  be  allow 
that  those  writers  were  iiKlined  to  multiply  Ihe  number  of  sects  which  opposi 
the  imitji  of  ibe  church. 

"  Eusebius,  I.  iv.  c.  it  Sozomen,  1.  iu  c.  3a.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the  article 
ManitH.  a  curious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject  It  ^ould  seem  that  soi 
of  the  Gnostics  (tbe  Baailidians]  declined,  and  even  refused,  tbe  honour  of  mi 
tyrdon.     Their  reaams  were  lingular  and  abslmse.     See  Mosheim,  p.  359. 

"Sec  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origcn  (Proem,  ad  Lucam),  That  inc 
fatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  bis  life  in  the  study  of  Ihe  scriptures,  relies  I 
their  authenlicily  on  the  inspired  aulborilr  of  the  church.  It  was  impossible  Ih 
tbe  Gnostics  could  receive  our  present  gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (particulai 
in  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  designed 
pointed  against  their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular  tl 
Ignatius  (Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  Patr,  Aposiol.  lorn.  ii.  p.  34,  [f  iii.  a])  should  choc 
to  employ  a  vagui:  and  doubtful  tradition,  instead  of  quoting  tbe  certain  lestimo 
of  the  evangelists, 

t'  Faciunt  bvoa  et  veape ;  faciunt  ecclesias  el  Marciotut«.  is  the  strong  < 
pressinnofTenullian,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  moiwry.  {Adv.  Marc. 
5-]  In  the  lime  d  Epiphajiins  (advera.  HBToes,  p.  spa),  tbe  Mardoniles  w< 
very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  figypl,  Arabia,  and  Penia. 
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most  part  they  arose  in  the  second  century,  flourished 
ig  the  third,  and  were  supjn'essed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  by 
prevalence  of  more  fuhionable  controversies,  and  by  the 
rior  ascendant  of  the  reigning  power.  Though  they 
'MDtlj  disturbed  the  peace,  and  frequently  disgraced  the 
i,  of  religion,  they  contributed  to  assist  rather  than  to  retard 
progress  of  Christianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whose 
gest  objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  against  the 
»f  Moses,  could  find  admission  into  many  Christian  societies, 
h  required  not  from  their  untutored  mind  any  belief  of  an 
:edent  revelation.  Their  fiiith  was  insensibly  fortified 
mlarged,  and  the  church  was  ultimately  benefited  by  the 
aests  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.^ 

it,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  subsist  between  the  ^^^^ 
odox,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Chiostics,  concerning  thet^jjojjof 
ity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  were  all 
Uj  animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal  and  by  the  same 
rrence  for  idolatry  which  had  distinguished  the  Jews  from 
ither  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  philosopher,  who 
idered  the  system  of  polytheism  as  a  composition  of  human 
L  and  error,  could  disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under  the 
:  of  devotion,  without  apprehending  that  either  the  mockery 
le  compliance  would  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  any 
tble,  or,  as  he  conceived  them,  imaginary  powers.  But  the 
>lished  religions  of  Paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive 
itians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light  It 
the  universal  sentiment  both  of  the  church  and  of  heretics 
the  demons  were  the  authors,  the  patrons,  and  the  objects 
olatry.^  Those  rebellious  spirits  who  had  been  degnided 
the  rank  of  angels,  and  cast  down  into  the  infernal  pit, 
:  still  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth,  to  torment  the  bodies, 
to  seduce  the  minds,  of  sinful  men.  The  daemons  soon 
rvered  and  abused  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
t  towards  devotion,  and,  artfully  withdrawing  the  adoration 
lankind  from  their  Creator,  they  usurped  the  place  and 
Nira  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  By  the  success  of  their 
dous  contrivances,  they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity 

%mnistin  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from  reason  to 
^He  wns,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  Manichaean  sect. 
rhe  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  primitive  church  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
I  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major  [c.  35].  by  Athenagoras  Legat.  c.  aa  [35.  wp^vfi^im 
CpatfTMawr  ts  the  title:  best  ed.  by  E.  Schwartz,  1891],  &c.,  and  by  Lao- 
a,  InsttUit.  Divio.  iL  14^19.    [See  also  Atbaaasius  de  incam.  v.  47.] 
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and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of  which  the} 
were  yet  susceptible^  the  hope  of  involving  the  human  roeciei 
in  the  participation  of  their  guilt  and  misery.  It  was  conressed 
or  at  least  it  was  imagined,  that  they  had  distributed  amon^ 
themselves  the  most  important  characters  of  polytheism,  on( 
dsemon  assuming  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  o: 
^culapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps  of  ApoUo ;  * 
and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long  experience  and  aeria 
nature,  they  were  enabled  to  execute,  with  sufficient  skill  anc 
dignity,  the  parts  which  they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked  ii 
the  temples,  instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables 
pronounced  oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed  to  perfom 
miracles.  The  Christians,  who,  by  the  interposition  of  evi 
spirits,  could  so  readily  explain  every  prsetematural  appearance 
were  disposed  and  even  desirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagani 
fictions  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  of  th< 
Christian  was  accompanied  with  horror.  The  most  trifling 
mark  of  respect  to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  t 
direct  homage  yielded  to  the  dsmon,  and  as  an  act  of  rebellioi 
against  the  majesty  of  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was  the  first  but  arduoui 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  preserve  himself  pure  and  undefiled  bj 
the  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion  of  the  nations  was  no^ 
merely  a  speculative  doctrine  professed  in  the  schools  or  preachec 
in  the  temples.  The  innumerable  deities  and  rites  of  polytheisn 
were  closely  interwoven  with  eveiy  circumstance  o£  business  o] 
pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life  ;  and  it  seemed  impossibh 
to  escape  the  observance  of  them,  without,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind  and  all  the  offices  anc 
amusements  of  society. ^^  The  important  transactions  of  peaa 
and  war  were  prepared  or  concluded  by  solemn  sacrifices,  ir 
which  the  magistrate,  the  senator,  and  the  soldier  were  obligee 
to  preside  or  to  participate.**  The  public  spectacles  were  ai 
essential  part  of  the  cheerful  devotion  of  the  Pagans,  and  th< 
gods  were  supposed  to  accept,  as  the  most  grateful  offering,  thi 
games  that  the  prince  and  people  celebrated  in  honour  of  theii 

^  Tcrtullian  (Apolog.  c.  23  [22])  alleges  the  confession  of  the  Daemons  them 
selves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  Christian  exorcists. 

^  Tertullian  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to  caution  hi 
brethren  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that  guilt.  Recogita  silvam.  e 
quantae  latitant  spinas.    De  Coroi^  Militis,  c  la 

^'Fhe  Roman  senate  was  always  held  in  a  temple  or  consecrated  place  (Aulu 
Gellius,  xiv.  j\.  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every  senator  dropped  somt 
wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.    Sueton.  in  August  c  35. 
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r  peculiar  festivals.^      The  Christian,   who   with    pious   horror 

s  avoided  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  found 
himself  encompassed  with   infernal   snares   in  every  convivial 

^i  entertainment,  as  often  as  his  friends,  invoking  the  hospitable 

;  deities,  poured  out  libations  to  each  other's  happiness.^*^      When 

f  the  bride,  struggling  with  well-afTected  reluctance,  was  forced 

'  in  hymenaeal  pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  habitation,^ 

1  or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the  dead  slowly  moved  towards 

I  the  funeral  pile ;  ^  the  Christian,  on  these  interesting  occasions, 

I I  was  compelled  to  desert  the  persons  who  were  the  dearest  to 
'  him,  rather  than  contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious 

ceremonies.  Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  in  the  least  ani 
eoocemed  in  the  framing  or  adorning  of  idols  was  polluted  by 
the  stain  of  idolatry  ;^'^  a  severe  sentence,  since  it  devoted  to 
ctenud  misery  the  far  greater  part  of  the  community,  which  is 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  liberal  or  mechanic  professions.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  we 
AmSI  perceive  that,  besides  the  immediate  representations  of 
tiie  Gods  and  the  holy  instruments  of  their  worship,  the  elegant 
forms  and  agreeable  fictions,  consecrated  by  the  imagination  of 
the  Crieeks,  were  introduced  as  the  richest  ornaments  of  the 
booses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture,  of  the  Pagans.^  Even 
the  arte  of  music  and  painting,  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed 
from  the  same  impure  origin.  In  the  style  of  the  fathers, 
i  Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal  spirit. 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  and 
the  beaatifal  mjrthology  which  pervades  and  animates  the  com- 
pontions  of  their  genius  is  destined  to  celebrate  the  glory  of 

*  See  Tertulliaii,  De  Spectaciilis.  This  severe  reformer  shews  no  more  indulgence 
to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  than  to  a  combat  of  gladiators.  The  dress  of  the  actors 
puticnlarly  oOtndB  him.  By  the  use  of  the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously  strive  to  add 
•dibit  to  toeir  stature,  c.  93.    [Cp.  N5ldechen,  Z. f.  Kirchengesch.  xv.  1895,  x6i  sqg.] 

^The ancient  pcactioe  oi  concluding  the  entertainment  with  libations  maybe 
bond  in  evieiy  daasic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their  last  moments,  made  a  noble 
ipplicaticm  oif  this  custom.  Postquam  [ieg^.  postrcmo]  stagnum  calidae  aquae 
introiit,  respergens  proximos  servorum,  additd.  voce,  libare  se  liquorem  ilium 
Jovi  liberatori,  TadL  Anna!  xv.  64. 

the  dannt  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nuptials  of  Manlius 


i 


aDdJulia.    O  Hymen,  Hjrmensee  i5 !    Quis  huic  Deo  compararier  ausit  ? 

'The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Pallas)  are  no  less  accurately 
described  by  Virgil  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his  commentator  Servius.  The 
pOe  ittelf  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were  fed  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the 
ttBitants  were  nvinkled  with  lustral  water. 

'TertnUian  ae  Idololatria,  c.  ix. 

*See  every  part  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  Even  the  reverses  of  the  Greek 
aid  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous  nature.  Here  indeed  the 
an|ta  of  the  Chrirtian  were  suspended  by  a  stronger  passion. 

VOL.  n.  2 
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the  dsemons.  Even  the  common  language  of  Greece  and  Ron 
abounded  with  familiar  but  impious  expressions,  which  the  ii 
prudent  Christian  might  too  carelessly  utter,  or  too  patient 
hear.*» 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on  every  side  lurked  : 
ambush  to  surprise  the  unguarded  believer  assailed  him  wil 
redoubled  violence  on  the  days  of  solenm  festivals.  So  artful 
were  they  framed  and  disposed  throughout  the  year  that  supe 
stition  always  wore  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  and  often  * 
virtue.^  Some  of  the  most  sacred  festivals  in  the  Roman  ritu 
were  destined  to  salute  the  new  calends  of  January  with  voir 
of  public  and  private  felicity,  to  indulge  the  pious  remembrani 
of  the  dead  and  living,  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds  • 
property,  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial  powers  • 
fecundity,  to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable  seras  of  Rome,  tl 
foundation  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  republic,  and  to  restor 
during  the  humane  license  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive  equalii 
of  mankind.  Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  • 
the  Christians  for  such  impious  ceremonies,  by  the  scrupuloi 
delicacy  which  they  displayed  on  a  much  less  alarming  occasio 
On  days  of  general  festivity,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancien 
to  adorn  their  doors  with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurc 
and  to  crown  their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  This  inn* 
cent  and  elegant  practice  might,  perhaps,  have  been  tolerate 
as  a  mere  civil  institution.  But  it  most  unluckily  happen^ 
that  the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of  the  household  god 
that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphne,  and  th 
garlands  of  flowers,  though  frequently  worn  as  a  sjrmbol  eith* 
of  joy  or  mourning,  had  been  dedicated  in  their  first  origin  ' 
the  service  of  superstition.  The  trembling  Christians,  wl 
were  persuaded  in  this'  instance  to  comply  with  the  Ceishion  • 
their  country  and  the  commands  of  the  magistrate,  labourc 
under  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  from  the  reproaches  * 
their  own  conscience,  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  d 
nunciations  of  divine  vengeance.^^ 

^Tertullian  de  Idololatria,  c  20,  ai,  aa.  If  a  Pa^an  friend  (on  the  occasi< 
perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  "J[upiter  bless  you,"  t 
Christian  was  obliged  to  protest  against  the  divinity  of  Jupiter. 

M  Consult  the  most  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  his  imperfect  Fasti,  He  finish 
no  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  3rear.  The  compilation  of  Macrobius 
called  the  Saturnalia,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  nrst  book  that  bears  a 
relation  to  the  title. 

^  Tertullian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the  rash  actii 
of  a  Christian  soldier  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown  of  laurel,  had  expos 
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li  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  was  required  to  iniard  smi  t» 
astity  of  the  gospel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idohitry.  ^ 

uperstitious  observances  of  public  or  private  rites  were 
isly  practised,  from  education  and  habit,  by  the  followers 

established  religion.  But,  as  often  as  they  occurred,  they 
^d  the  Christians  an  opportunity  of  declaring  and  confirm- 
eir  zealous  opposition.  By  these  frequent  protestations, 
attachment  to  the  friith  was  continually  fortified,  and, 
portion  to  the  increase  of  zeal,  they  combated  with  the 
ardour  and  success  in  the  holy  war  which  they  had 
taken  against  the  empire  of  the  deemons. 

The  writings  of  Cicero  ^^  represent,  in  the  most  lively  thbbbconi 
s,  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  SJ^SL  J? 
it  philosophers,  with  regard   to  the  immortality  of  thejjj^jfj;. 

When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against  *J2f^ 
ar  of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melan- 
position,  that  the  frttal  stroke  of  our  dissolution  releases 
im  the  calamities  of  life,  and  that  those  can  no  longer 

who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of 
e  and  Rome  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted,  and,  in 
respects,  a  juster  idea  of  human  nature ;  though  it  must 
ifessed  that,  in  the  sublime  inquiiy,  their  reason  had  been 
guided  by  their  imagination,  ana  that  their  imagination 
een  prompted  by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with 
acency  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  powers  when 
exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memory,  of  &ncy,  and  of 
lent,  in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most 
tant  labours,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of 

which  transported  them  into  future  ages  fiir  beyond  the 
Is  of  death  and  of  the  grave  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  con- 

themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose 
%  being,  for  whose  dignity  they  entertained  the  most 
e  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth  and  to  a 
ears  of  duration.  With  this  fiivourable  prepossession,  they 
oned  to  their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of 

and  his  brethren  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  By  the  mention  of  the 
's  (Severus  and  Caracalla)  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M. 
•mont,  that  Tertullian  composed  his  treatise  De  CoronA  long  before  he  was 
1  in  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  See  Mtoioires  Eccldsiastiques,  torn.  iiL 
[Date  rather  3x1 ;  he  joined  Montanists,  907.  Cp.  N5ldechcn,  Brieger's 
f  Kirdiengeschichte,  xL  x890»  p.  353  sqa.] 

particalar,  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  and  the  treatise  De 
ite,  and  the  Somnium  Sdpionis  contain,  in  the  most  beautiful  language, 
ing  that  Grecian  philosophy,  or  Roman  good  sense,  could  possibly  suggest 
dark  but  important  object 
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Metaphysics.  They  soon  discovered  that,  as  none  of  t} 
properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the  mini 
the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a  substance  distinct  firoi 
the  body,  pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolutioi 
and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happine 
after  the  release  ttom  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  spacioi 
and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footste] 
of  Plato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  the 
asserted,  not  only  the  future  immortality,  but  the  past  etemil 
of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as 
portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit  which  pervad< 
and  sustains  the  universe.^^  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyon 
the  senses  and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve  to  amus 
the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind  ;  or,  in  the  silence  of  solitud 
it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue 
but  tne  fiiint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the  schoo 
was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  acti\ 
life.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent  persoi 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  o£  the  first  Caesar 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  I: 
assured  that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regulated  h 
any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  futui 
state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orato] 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers  h 
exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinio] 
which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a  liben 
education  and  understanding.^ 
tte  Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philosophy  ca 
extend  no  fiurther  than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hop< 
or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a  future  state,  there  is  nothing 
except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can  ascertain  the  exist«ice,  an 
describe  the  condition,  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  destine 
to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  separation  from  the  bod] 
But  we  may  perceive  several  defects  inherent  to  the  populf 
religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  rendered  them  vei 
unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task.     1.  The  general  system  of  the 

B*The  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doctrine  is  cor 
mtible  with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  St 
beausobre,  Hist  du  Manich^sme,  L  vi.  c  4. 

^See  Cicero  pro  Cluent  c.  6z.  Caesar  ap.  Sallust.  de  BHl.  Catilin.  c.  5 
JuvenaL  Satir.  il  149. 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subternmea  regna. 


0f 


Nec  pueri  creount,  nisi  qui  nondum  met  lavantur. 
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logy  was  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs ;  and  the  wisest 
;  the  Pagans  had  already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority. 
e  description  of  the  infernal  regions  had  be^n  abandoned 
fiudcy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peopled  them  with  so 
phantoms  and  monsters,  who  dispensed  their  rewards  and 
iments  with  so  little  equity,  that  a  solenm  truth,  the  most 
lial  to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced  by 
surd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions.^  S.  The  doctrine  of 
re  state  was  scarcely  considered  among  the  devout  poly- 
I  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  of  teith. 
rovidence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communities 
than  to  private  individuals,  was  principally  displayed  on 
able  theatre  of  the  present  world.  The  petitions  which 
lifered  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  expressed  the 
jr  of  their  worshippers  for  temporal  happiness,  and  their 
nee  or  indifference  concerning  a  future  life.^  The  im- 
t  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  inculcated  with 
liligence  as  well  as  success  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt, 

Gaul ;  and,  since  we  cannot  attribute  such  a  difference  mmhc  um 
superior  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe  j^ '*'**'**** 

influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which  employed 
>tives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of  ambition.  ^^ 
might  naturally  expect  that  a  principle,  so  essential  tOMMnctiM 
n,  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  terms  to  the  *^ 

people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been 
cd  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron.  It  is  incum- 
n  us  to  adore  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,^ 
we  discover  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  it  is  darkly  insinuated  by 

5  xith  book  of  the  Odjssey  gives  a  very  drearv  and  mooberent  account 
femal  shades.  Pindar  and  AHrgil  have  embellished  the  picture ;  but  even 
ets,  though  more  correct  than  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange 
Micies.    See  Bayle.lResponses  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,  part  iii.  c. 

the  xvith  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  xiiith  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
iid  Satire  ot  Perstus :  these  popular  discourses  express  the  sentiment  and 
•  of  the  multitude, 
ire  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe  that  they  intrusted, 

their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security  of  another  world.  Vetus 
Gallorum  occurrit  (says  Valerius  Maximus,  I.  ii.  c.  6,  p.  lo),  quos,  me- 
roditum  est.  pecunias  mutuas,  quas  his  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare 

The  same  custom  is  more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela,  L  iii.  c.  a.  It  is 
eedless  to  add  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  credit 
erchant,  and  that  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profession  a  character 
isibility  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed  by  any  other  order  of  men. 
!  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  assigns  a  very 
for  the  omission,  and  roost  ingeniously  retorts  it  oo  the  unbelievers, 
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the  prophets,  and  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well 
as  fears  of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  present  life.^  After  Cyrus  had  per- 
mitted the  exiled  nation  to  return  into  the  promised  land,  and 
after  Ezra  had  restored  the  ancient  records  of  their  religicni,  two 
celebrated  sects,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly 
arose  at  Jerusalem.^  The  former,  selected  from  the  more 
opulent  and  distinguished  ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached 
to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  rejected 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that  received  no 
countenance  from  the  Divine  book,  which  they  revered  as  the 
only  rule  of  their  faith.  To  the  authority  of  scripture  the 
Pharisees  added  that  of  tradition,  and  they  accepted,  under  the 
name  of  traditions,  several  speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy 
or  religion  of  the  eastern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  &te  or 
predestination,  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  in  the  number  of  these  new 
articles  of  belief;  and,  as  the  Pharisees,  by  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their  party  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  became  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  synagogue,  under  the  reign  of  the  Asmonsean 
princes  and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable  of 
contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid  assent  as  might 
satisfy  the  mind  of  a  Poly  theist ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  admitted 
the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they  embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which 
has  always  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal, 
however,  added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability: 
and  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immor- 
tality, which  had  been  dictated  by  nature,  approved  by  reason, 
and  received  by  superstition,  should  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Divine  truth  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ 

When  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  was  proposed  to 
mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith  and  of  observing 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advantageous 

••See  Lc  Clcrc  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiast  sect,  i,  c,  8).  His  authority 
seems  to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a  learned  and  judicious 
commentary  on  the  books  of  tlM  Old  Testament. 

«  Joseph.  AntiquiUt.  1.  xiiL  c  la  De  BelL  Jud.  ii.  8.  Accord'mg  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  admitted  only  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  it  has  pleased  some  modem  critics  to  add  the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and 
to  suppose  that  they  contented  themselves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees.  Dr.  Jortin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  oa  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol  il  p,  jog. 
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sr  should  have  been  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  eveiy 
m,  of  every  rank,  and  ot  every  province  in  the  Roman 
e.  The  ancient  Christians  were  animated  by  a  contempt 
leir  present  existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of  immor- 
,  of  which  the  doubtful  and  imp^ect  fisuth  of  modem  ages 
t  give  us  any  adequate  notion.  In  the  primitive  church, 
ifluence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an 
>n  which,  however  it  may  deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness 
ntiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It 
uiiversally  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
om  of  Heaven  were  at  hand.  The  near  approach  of  this 
erful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the  apostles ;  the  tradi- 
»f  it  was  preserved  by  their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who 
vtood  in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself 
obliged  to  expect  the  second  and  glorious  coming  of  the 
if  Man  in  the  clouds,  before  that  generation  was  totally 
(uished,  which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition  upon 
,  and  which  might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the 
under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seventeen 
ries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious 
age  of  prophecy  and  revelation ;  but,  as  long  as,  for  wise 
ises,  this  error  was  permitted  to  subsist  in  the  church,  it 
irodnctive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  faith  and 
ice  of  Christians,  who  lived  in  the  a¥rful  expectation  of 
noment  when  the  globe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race  of 
ind,  should  tremble  at  the  appearance   of  their  divine 

.61 

e  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  soetriM  of 
ately  connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the  aism 
I  of  the  creation  had  been  finished  in  six  da3rs,  their  dura- 
in  their  present  state,  according  to  a  tradition  which  was 
uted  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand 
.^  By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred  that  this  long 
1  of  labour  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost  elapsed,^ 

bis  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St 
n¥,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  lliessalonians.  Erasmus 
s  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  metaphor;   and  the  learned 

I  ventures  to  insinuate  that,  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was 
ted  to  take  place. 

se  Burnet  s  bacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c  5.    This  tradition  may  be  traced  as 
;  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  and 
ems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 
tie  Drimitive  church  of  Antioch  computed  almost  6000  years  from  the 

II  01  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africanus,  Lactantius,  and  the 
cfaurcb,  have  reduced  that  number  to  5500,  and  Eusebius  has  contented 
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vt-oij>l  TK-  y^rr.f'j^fhz'i  hv  a  joviui  Sabbath  of  a  thousand 
-triri  tt^iat  i  hr:st,  with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  wnts 
th*:  #:Ifrct  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been 
r*:vived,  would  T^i*in.  u]Mn  earth  till  the  time  appointed  Ar' 
last  anri  i;'-neral  resurrection.  So  pleasing  was  this  hope  Id 
rT\it\(\  of  believers  that  the  Serr  Jmaaiem,  the  seat  of  this 
T'il  kin^rlorn,  was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  g 
of  t/ie  imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pare 
spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  refined  ror  iti 
fiab:Urits,  who  were  still  supposed  to  possess  their  hi 
nature  and  s«:nses.  A  garden  of  Eden,  with  the  ami 
of  the  pastoral  life,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the  advanced 
of  \fKl*-\y  which  pn-vailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A 
was  thf:rf:for<:  erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  sn 
natural  plenty  of  com  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the  adji 
t'-rrit^iry ;  in  the  frt:t:  enjoyment  of  whose  spontaneous 
(hjf'tiohs  the  happy  and  benevolent  people  was  never  to 
restrained  by  any  jf:alous  laws  of  exclusive  property.** 
assurance  of  sur-h  a  Millennium  was  carefully  inculcated  bj 
f.iirc<!Ssiori  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr^  and  Irenseus,  wh9^ 
conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  dowS 
to  I^irttantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine.** 
Though  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it  appears  to  have 
\}t'.(:n  the  rei;;ning  sentiment  of  the  orthodox  believers;  and  it 
seerfis  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind that  it  must  have  contributed,  in  a  very  considerable 
fh'.firvA:,  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  But,  when  the 
edifice  of  the  cliurcli  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary 
support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  s  reign  upon 
earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound  allegor}',  was  considered 

hirnv-lf  with  ^200  y»Mrs,  TiHivi:  calculntions  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint. 
whi'-.h  w.is  TiriiviTSfilly  n-ccivi-d  diinn^  lh«  six  first  c«*nturies.  The  autnority  of 
lli<r  Vnl{;:it<:  And  rif  the  Ilcbn-w  text  has  determined  the  moderns,  Ptolostants  as 
w<n  as  <  Catholics,  to  pnrfi.-r  a  peri'kl  of  aXxmi  4000  years;  though,  in  the  study 
of  firrifanr-  artiirjuity,  ihi:y  often  find  themselves  straitened  by  those  narrow  limits. 
I  (.p.  App.  ^.  ■ 

**Most  of  th'v.c  pictures  were  Iwrrowcd  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Isaiah. 
Daniel,  and  the  Arjoc.ilypsc.  One  of  the  grossest  images  may  be  found  in  Irenaeus 
(1.  5.  P'  4S'^  I*'-  33:)>  the  disciple  of  fapias.  who  had  seen  the  apostle  Sl  John. 

•'S#"e  the  ws:imd  dialo/^^ue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon  and  tne  seventh  book  of 
I^ictaniius.  It  is  unnrKressiiry  to  allege  all  the  intermediate  fathers,  as  the  fact  is 
not  diMiiiiiti.     Yt!t  the  curious  reader  may  onsult  Dailld  de  Usu  Pairum,  I.  iii.  c.  4. 

•^rhe  ti'stinionv  of  Justin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
in  the  doctrin<;  of  a  Millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest  and  most  solemn 
inanmrr  (Dialog,  cum.  Tryphonte  Jud.  p.  177,  178.  edit.  Bcnedictin).  If  in 
the  U^mning  cA  this  important  passage  there  is  anything  like  an  inconsistency, 
we  may  impute  it,  as  wc  think  proper,  cither  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcriben* 
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^degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length 
as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fenaticism/'^ 
[mjrsterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred 
but  which  was  thought  to  fiivour  the  exploded  senti- 
it,  has  very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription  of  the  church.^ 
^Whilst  the  happiness    and  glory  of  a  temporal  reign  were^ 
~  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful  calamities  of 
denounced  against  an  unbelieving  world.     The  edification 
[the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  advance  by  equal  steps  with  the 
iction  of  the  mystic  Babylon ;  and,  as  long  as  the  emperors 
reigned  before  Constantine   persisted  in  the  profession  of 
itry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to  the  city  and  to 
empire  of  Rome.     A  regular  series  was  prepared  of  all  the 
and  phjTsical  evils  which  can  afflict  a  flourishing  nation ; 
bine  disonrd,  and  the  invasion  of  the  fiercest  barbarians 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  North  ;  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and  inundations.^     All  these 
only  so  many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of  the  great 
»phe  of  Rome,  when  the  country  of  the  Scipios  and 
should  be  consumed  by  a  flame  horn  Heaven,  and  the 
of  the  seven  hills,  with  her  palaces,  her  temples,  and  her 
iphal  arches,  should  be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and 
itone.      It    might,   however,   afford    some   consolation   to 
loman  vanity,  that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that 


'Dnpin,  BibUotMque  Ecc14siastiquc,  torn.  i.  p.  233,  torn.  ii.  p.  366,  and 
Uodidin,  p.  790;  though  the  latter  of  these  learned  divincj  is  not  altogether 
iidid  on  tnis  oocasion. 

'In  the  Council  of  I^aodicea  (about  the  year  360)  the  Apocalypse  was  tacitly 
Kinded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  or  Asia  to  which  it  is 
dditaacd ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  complaint  of  Sulpicius  Severus  that  their 
atence  hiul  been  ratified  by  the  greater  number  of  Christians  of  his  time.  From 
feat  causes,  then,  is  the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Greek, 
le  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches?    The  following  ones  may  be  assigned. 

The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  impostor  who,  in  the  sixth 
Btury,  assumed  the  character  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  3.  A  just  appre- 
aisian,  tbaA  the  grammarians  might  become  more  important  than  the  theologians, 
MMod  the  Council  of  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on  all  the  books 
Scripture,  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of  which  the  Apoca- 
pse  was  fortunately  included  (Fra  Paolo,  Istona  del  Concilio  Tridentino,  1.  ii). 

The  advantage  of  turning  those  mysterious  prophecies  against  the  See  of  Rome 
qpired  the  Protestants  with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally.  See 
e  ingenious  and  elegant  discourses  of  the  present  bishop  of  Lichfield  on  that 
ipromising  subject  {It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  Apocalypse  of  ' '  John  " 
IS  composed  under  Domitian  (as  Mommsen  holds),  to  whose  persecution  of 
ivistians  there  are  allusions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  to  show  that  it 
is  written  bgr  the  author  of  the  Gospel.] 

•Lactantias  (InstituL  Divin.  vii.  15,  &c.)  relates  the  dismal  talc  of  futurity 
ilh  great  spirit  and  eloquence, 
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of  the  world  itself;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished  by  the 
element  of  water,  was  destined  to  experience  a  second  and  a 
speedy  destruction  from  the  element  of  fire.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  general  conflagration,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  very  happily 
coincided  with  the  tradition  of  the  East,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  analogy  of  Nature  ;  and  even  the  country  which, 
from  religious  motives,  had  been  chosen  for  the  origin  and 
principal  scene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical  causes ;  by  its  deep  caverns, 
beds  of  sulphur,  and  numerous  volcanoes,  of  which  those  of 
^tna,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect  re- 
presentation. The  calmest  and  most  intrepid  sceptic  could  not 
refrise  to  acknowledge  that  the  destruction  of  the  present 
system  of  the  world  by  fire  was  in  itself  extremely  probable. 
The  Christian,  who  founded  his  belief  much  less  on  the  fallacious 
arguments  of  reason  than  on  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the 
interpretation  of  scripture,  expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence, 
as  a  certain  and  approaching  event ;  and,  as  his  mind  was  perpetu- 
ally filled  with  the  solemn  idea,  he  considered  every  disaster 
that  happened  to  the  empire  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  an 
expiring  world."® 
nMP^Mu  The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the 
'*'ji  **^  Pagans,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the  divine 
truth,  seems  to  offend  the  reason  and  the  humanity  of  the  pre- 
sent age.*^^  But  the  primitive  church,  whose  faith  was  of  a 
much  finner  consistence,  delivered  over,  without  hesitation,  to 
eternal  torture  the  far  greater  part  of  the  human  species.  A 
charitable  hope  might  perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour  of  Socrates, 
or  some  other  sages  of  antiquity,  who  had  consulted  the  light 
of  reason  before  that  of  the  gospel  had  arisen.^^     But  it  was 

70  On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  entertained  with  the  third  part 
of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  scripture,  and  tradition,  into 
one  magnificent  system ;  in  the  description  of  which  he  displays  a  strength  of 
fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Milton  himself. 

71  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  language  of  individuals,  it  is  still  the  public 
doctrine  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  nor  can  even  our  own  refuse  to  admit  the 
conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  viiith  and  the  xviiith  of  her  Artides. 
The  Jansenists,  who  have  so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain 
this  sentiment  with  distinguished  zeal ;  and  the  learned  M.  de  Tillemont  never 
dismisses  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damnation.  Zuinglius  is 
perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever  adopted  the  milder  sentiment,  and 
he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the  Lutherans  than  to  the  Catholics.  See  Bossuet, 
Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  1.  ii.  c.  19 — 22. 

73  Justin  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philosophers  were 
instructed  by  the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  signification  of  toe  human 
rcRSOO  and  of  the  Divine  Word. 
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nnMiim#M«1y  affirmed  that  those  who,  since  the  birth  or  the 

ieath  of  Christ,  had  obstinately  persisted  in  the  worship  of  the 

dsnnons,  neither  deserved,  nor  could  expect,  a  paidon  firom  the 

irritated  justice  of  the  Deity.     These  rigid  sentiments,  which 

had  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  infused 

a  q>irit  of  bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  harmony.     The 

ties  of  blood  and  friendship  were  frequently  torn  asunder  by  the 

difference  of  religious  futh ;   and  the  Christians,  who,  in  this 

world,  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  Pagans, 

▼ere  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual  pride  to 

delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  future  triumph.     "  You  are  fond 

of  spectacles,**   exclaims  the  stem    Tertullian ;    "  expect   the 

greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the 

universe.     How  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how 

exult,  when   I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fancied 

gods,   groaning   in    the   lowest  abyss  of  darkness;    so  many 

magistrates,  who  persecuted  the  name  of  the  Lord,  liquefjring 

in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians; 

so  many  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red  hot  flames,  with  their 

deluded  scholars;   so  many  celebrated  poets  trembling  before 

the  tribunal,  not  of  Minos,  but  of  Christ ;    so  many  tragedians, 

more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings ;  so  many  ' 

dancers ! "     But  the  humanity  of  the  reader  will  permit 

me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  infernal  description,  which 
the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a  long  variety  of  affected  and 
unfeeling  witticisms.'^' 

Doubtless  there  were  many  amomr  the  primitive  Christians  wcnoam 
of  a  temper  more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and  charity  of  their  tMriMn 
profession.  There  were  many  who  felt  a  sincere  compassion 
fan  the  danger  of  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  who  ex- 
erted the  most  benevolent  zeal  to  save  them  from  the  impend- 
ing destruction.  The  careless  Polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and 
onexpected  terrors,  against  which  neither  his  priests  nor  his 
philosophers  could  afford  him  any  certain  protection,  was  very 
frequently  terrified  and  subdued  by  the  menace  of  eternal 
tortures.  His  fears  might  assist  the  progress  of  his  faith  and 
reason  ;  and,  if  he  could  once  persuade  himself  to  suspect  that 

TSTertullian,  Dc  Spectaculis,  c.  50.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  author- 
'Hw  whidi  the  seaJous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  adiege  the  testi-' 
woof  ci  C^rprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of  sill  the  western  churches.  (See  Prudent. ' 
Hjmn.  xiii.  loa)  As  often  as  he  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  **Da  miki  magistrum;  Give  me  my 
(er".    (Hieronym.  de  Viiis  llluslribas,  torn.  i.  p.  284  Tc  53;  leg.  da  magis- 
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the  Christian  religion  might  possibly  be  tnie^  it  became  an  easy  c 
task  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent 
party  that  he  could  possibly  embrace. 
HE  THIRD  III.  The  supernatural  gifts^  which  even  in  this  life  were 
^J^Jj^^  ascribed  to  the  Christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind^  must  have 
JJJSg^***  conduced  to  their  own  comfort,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
^««k  conviction  of  infidels.  Besides  the  occasional  prodigies^  which 
might  sometimes  be  affected  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  when  he  suspended  the  laws  of  Nature  for  the  service  b 
of  religion,  the  Christian  church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  m 
and  their  first  disciples,^^  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision  and  of 
prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  healing  the  sick,  - 
and  of  raising  the  dead.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  -- 
was  frequently  communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Ireiiseus, 
though  Irenaeus  himself  was  lefl  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  barbarous  dialect  whilst  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
natives  of  Gaul."^  The  divine  inspiration,  whether  it  was  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vision,  is  described 
as  a  favour  very  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of  the  faithful, 
on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon  bishops.  When 
their  devout  minds  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  a  course  of 
prayer,  of  fasting,  and  of  vigils,  to  receive  the  extraordinaiy 
impulse,  they  were  transported  out  of  their  senses,  and  delivered 
in  extasy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows  into  it.'^*  We 
may  add  that  the  design  of  these  visions  was,  for  the  most  part, 
either  to  disclose  the  future  history,  or  to  guide  the  present 
administration,  of  the  church.  The  expulsion  of  the  daemons 
from  the  bodies  of  those  unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been 
permitted  to  torment  was  considered  as  a  signal,  though  ordin- 
ary, triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly  alleged  by  the  ancient 
apologists  as  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  awfiil  ceremony  was  usually  performed  in 
a  public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 

74  Notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middleton,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  may  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
fathers. 

<^^  Irenanis  adv.  Haeres.  Proem,  p.  3.  Dr.  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  96,  ftc.) 
observes  that,  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the  most  difficult  to  support  by 
art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.     The  observation  suits  his  hypothesis. 

v^Athenagoras  in  Legatione.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort  aa  Gentes.  Tertullian 
fldfers.  Mardonit.  L  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very  unlike  the  prophetic 
Any  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat  ii.  54)  expresses  so  little  reverence. 
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ectatoTs ;  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  power  or  skill  of 
le  exorcist^  and  the  vanquished  dasmon  was  heard  to  con- 
ss  that  he  was  one  of  the  &bled  gods  of  antiquity,  who 
id  impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.'^  But  the 
iraculous  cure  of  diseases,  of  the  most  inveterate  or  even 
vtematural  kind,  can  no  longer  occasion  any  surprise,  when 
e  recollect  that  in  the  days  of  Irenseus,  about  the  end  of  the 
i»nd  century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  very  far  from 
sing  esteemed  an  uncommon  event;  that  the  miracle  was 
equently  performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting 
id  the  joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and  that 
le  persons  thus  restored  to  their  prayers  had  lived  afterwards 
noag  them  many  yearsJ^  At  such  a  period,  when  faith  could 
oast  of  so  many  wonderful  victories  over  death,  it  seems  difB- 
Bit  to  account  for  the  scepticism  of  those  philosophers  who  still 
!jected  and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  A  noble 
rrecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground  the  whole  contro- 
tny,  and  promised  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  that,  if  he 
oaki  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had 
een  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately 
mbrace  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
bat  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however  anxious  for 
be  conversion  of  his  firiend,  thought  proper  to  decline  this  fedr 
nd  reasonable  challenge  J^ 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  churcn,  after  obtaining  thendr«rrtii 
mction  of  ages,  have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  ^'' 
nd  ingenious  inquiry;^  which,  though  it  has  met  with  the 
Mwt  favourable  reception  from  the  Public,  appears  to  have 
idted  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of  our  own  as  well 
I  of  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.^^  Our  different 
mtiments  on  this  subject  will  be  much  less  influenced  by  any 


"TertoUian  (Apolog.  c.  33)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  Pagan  ma^ps- 
ates.  Of  the  [Primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising  is  the  only  one  which 
IS  been  assumed  by  Protestants. 

"  Irenaeus  adv.  Haereses,  L  IL  56,  57  ;  1.  v.  c  6.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  ad 
%oaeum,  iL  42)  concludes  that  the  second  century  was  still  more  fertile  in 
dradesthan  tlbe  first 

'v Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  L  i.  p.  345.     Edit.  Benedictin.    Paris,  1743  [c.  13 
1  Migne.  vol.  7,  p.  1041]^ 

*  Dr.  Middleton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  published  his  Free 
M|uir|r  io  1749,  and  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750,  he  had  prepared 
Tindication  d[  it  against  his  numerous  adversaries. 

*>Tbe  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents.  From  the 
dignation  of  Moshdm  (p.  aai),  we  may  discover  the  sentiments  of  Lutheran 
vines. 
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particular  arguments  than  by  our  habits  of  study  and  reflection ; 
and^  above  all,  by  the  degree  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  P 
irpcrpitt.  event.  The  duty  of  an  historian  does  not  call  upon  him  to 
KttM^  interpose  his  private  judgment  in  this  nice  and  important  con- 
troversy ;  but  he  ought  not  to  dissemble  the  difficulty  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile  the  interest  of  religion  with 
that  of  reason,  of  making  a  proper  application  of  that  theory, 
and  of  defining  with  precision  the  limits  of  that  happy  period, 
exempt  from  error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers.  From  the  first 
of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  succession  of  bishops, 
of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  miracles  is  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  progress  of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link 
we  should  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  age  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished, 
and  its  testimony  appears  no  less  weighty  and  respectable  than 
that  of  the  preceding  generation,  till  we  are  insensibly  led  on 
to  accuse  our  own  inconsistency,  if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the 
twelfth  century  we  deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy 
Bernard,  the  same  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the  second 
century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to  Justin  or  to  Irenaeus.^ 
If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles  is  appreciated  by  their 
apparent  use  and  propriety,  every  age  had  unbelievers  to  con- 
vince, heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  nations  to  convert; 
and  sufficient  motives  might  always  be  produced  to  justify  the 
interposition  of  Heaven.  And  yet,  since  every  friend  to  revela- 
tion is  persuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every  reasonable  man  is 
convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  some  period  in  which  they  were  either 
suddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Christian  church. 
Whatever  aera  is  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinction 
of  the  Arian  heresy,^^  the  insensibility  of  the  Christians  who 

Ks  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  records 
so  many  miracles  of  his  friend  St  Malachi,  never  takes  any  notice  of  his  own, 
which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully  related  by  his  companions  and 
disciples.  In  the  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  history,  docs  there  exist  a  single 
instance  of  a  saint  asserting  that  he  himself  possessed  the  gift  of  miracles? 

s^The  conversion  of  Constantine  is  the  cera  which  is  most  usually  fixed  by 
I^testants.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unvrilling  to  admit  the  mirades  of 
the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  unwilling  to  reject  those  of  the  fifth 
century. 


li 
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hat  time  will  equJlj  affcNnd  a  jast  matter  of  surprise. 
1  supported  their  pretensioos  after  thej  had  lost  their 
Credulity  performed  the  office  of  €uth ;  fimaticism  was 
i  to  assume  the  language  of  inspiratioQ,  and  the  efiects 
nt  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to  supematnnl  causes, 
it  experience  of  genuine  miracles  should  have  instructed 
tian  world  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  habituated 

(if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the 
the  divine  artist.  Should  the  most  skilful  painter  of 
Italy  presume  to  decorate  his  feeble  imitations  with  the 
Raphael  or  of  Corr^gio,  the  insolent  fraud  would  be 
overed  and  indignantly  rejected, 
ver  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  miracles  of  the  tfc»<g 

church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  unresisting 
3f  temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the  believers  of  the 
id  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  accidental  benefit 
use  of  truth  and  re^gion.  In  modem  times,  a  latent, 
1  involuntary,  scepticism  adheres  to  the  most  pious 
»ns.  Their  admission  of  supernatural  truths  is  much 
ictive  consent  than  a  cold  and  passive  acquiescence, 
led  long  since  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  invariable 
Nature,  our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagination,  is  not 
ly  prepared  to  sustain  the  visible  action  of  the  Deity, 
[le  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  situation  of  mankind 
emely  different.  The  most  curious,  or  the  most  ere- 
imong  the  Pagans  were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into 
which  asserted  an  actual  claim  of  miraculous  powers, 
nitive  Christians  perpetually  trod  on  mystic  ground, 
-  minds  were  exercised  by  the  habits  of  believing  the 
raordinary  events.  They  felt,  or  they  fimcied,  that  on 
e  they  were  incessantly  assaulted  by  daemons,  comforted 
IS,  instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly  delivered 
iger,  sickness,  and  from  death  itself,  by  the  supplications 
lurch.  The  real  or  imaginary  prodigies,  of  which  they 
ently  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects,  the 
nts,  or  the  spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them  to 
ith  the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greater  justice,  the 
c  wonders  of  the  evangelic  history ;  and  thus  miracles 
^eded  not  the  measure  of  their  own  experience  inspired 
th  the  most  lively  assurance  of  mysteries  which  were 
xlged  to  surpass  the  limits  of  their  understanding.  It 
*ep  impression  of  supernatural  truths  which  has  been  so 
ilebrated   under  the   name  of  &ith ;  a  state  of  mind 
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described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  divine  favour  and  of  future 
felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first  or  perhaps  the  only 
merit  of  a  Christian.  According  to  the  more  rigid  doctors,  the 
moral  virtues,  which  may  be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are 
destitute  of  any  value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  our  justification. 
;  FOURTH  IV.  But  the  primitive  Christian  demonstrated  his  &ith  by  his 
^otttJP^  virtues ;  and  it  was  very  justly  supposed  that  the  divine 
ohris-  persuasion,  which  enlightened  or  subdued  the  understanding, 
must,  at  the  same  time,  purify  the  heart,  and  direct  the  actions, 
of  the  believer.  The  first  apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify 
the  innocence  of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  later  period 
who  celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  display,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  reformation  of  manners  which  was 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  As 
it  is  my  intention  to  remark  only  such  human  causes  as  were 
permitted  to  second  the  influence  of  revelation,  I  shall  slightly 
mention  two  motives  which  might  naturally  render  the  lives  of 
the  primitive  Christians  much  purer  and  more  austere  than 
those  of  their  Pagan  contemporaries,  or  their  degenerate  succes- 
sors ;  repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of 
supporting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged, 
ftt  of  It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  suggested  by  the  ignorance  or  the 

rrtp«Bt-  jjjijicg  of  infidelity,  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their  party 
the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  touched 
by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easihr  persuaded  to  wash  away,  in 
the  water  of  baptism,  the  guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which 
the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation. 
But  this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared  from  misrepresentation, 
contributes  as  much  to  the  honour  as  it  did  to  the  increase  of 
the  church.^  The  friends  of  Christianity  may  acknowledge 
without  a  blush  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  had  been 
before  their  baptism  the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Those 
persons  who  in  the  world  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety,  derived  such 
a  calm  satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of  their  own  rectitude,  as 
rendered  them  much  less  susceptible  of  the  sudden  emotions  of 
shame,  of  grief,  and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth  to  so 
many  wonderful  conversions.  After  the  example  of  their 
Divine*  Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  disdained  not  the 


b 


MThe  imputations  of  Celsiis  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the  Withers,  are 
fcrjr  CEurly  stated  by  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sor  les  C6sars  de  Julian,  p.  468. 
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:ty  of  men^  and  especiaUy  of  women,  oppressed  by  the  con« 
isness,  and  very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their  vices.  As 
'  emerged  from  sin  and  superstition  to  the  glorious  hope  of 
iortality,  they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not 

of  virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of  perfection 
ime  the  ruling  passion  of  their  soul ;  and  it  is  well  known 
,  while  reason  embraces  a  cold  mediocrity,  our  passions 
y  uSy  with  rapid  violence,  over  the  space  which  lies  between 
most  opposite  extremes. 

lien  the  new  converts  had  been  enrolled  in  the  number  ofou^oftiMir 
fiuthful  and  were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  '•»"*^"^ 
r  found  themselves  restrained  firom  relapsing  into  their  past 
rders  by  another  consideration  of  a  less  spiritual,  but  of  a 
^  innocent  and  respectable  nature.  Any  particular  society 
;  has  departed  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation  or  the 
pon  to  which  it  belonged  immediately  becomes  the  object 
niversal  as  well  as  invidious  observation.  In  proportion  to 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  character  of  the  society  may 
iffected  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the  persons  who  compose 
and  every  member  is  engaged  to  watch  with  the  most 
lant  attention  over  his  own  behaviour  and  over  that  of  his 
iiren,  since,  as  he  must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  common 
;nce,  he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common  reputa- 
L.  When  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  were  brought  before  the 
anal  of  the  younger  Pliny,  they  assured  the  proconsul  that, 
from  being  engaged  in  any  uiUawfid  conspiracy,  they  were 
od  by  a  solemn  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  commission 
hose  crimes  which  disturb  the  private  or  public  peace  of 
ety,  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  peijury,  and  fraud. ^ 
r  a  century  afterwards,  Tertullian,  with  an  honest  pride, 
d  boast  that  very  few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the  hand 
be  executioner,  except  on  account  of  their  religion.^  Their 
JOS  and  sequestered  life,  averse  to  the  g^y  luxury  of  the  age, 
red  them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the 
rr  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number  were  of 
e  trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  by  the 
test  integrity  and  the  fairest  dealing,  to  remove  the 
licions  whidi  the  pro&ne  are  too  apt  to  conceive  against 

appearances  of  sanctity.      The  contempt    of  the  world 
■dsed  them  in    the   habits    of  humility,    meekness,    and 

PUn.  EpuL  z.  07. 

rertnllian,  Apoiog.  c  4^    He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation, 

i  s  [et]  albd,  jam  non  Christianus  ". 

TOL.  n.  3 
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patience.  The  more  they  were  persecuted,  the  more  closely 
they  adhered  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity  and  unsus- 
pecting confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too 
often  abused  by  perfidious  friends.^ 

Migrof  It  is  a  very  honourable  circumstance  for  the  morals  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors, 
were  derived  from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests,  and  whose 
authority  might  influence,  the  professions,  the  principles,  and 
even  the  practice,  of  their  contemporaries,  had  studied  the  s 
scriptures  with  less  skill  than  devotion,  and  they  often  received,  =: 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  those  rigid  precepts  of  Christ  and  the  ^ 
apostles  to  which  the  prudence  of  succeeding  commentators  has 
applied  a  looser  and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpretation. 
Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gospel  above  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  zealous  fiithers  have  carried  the 
duties  of  self-mortification,  of  purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a 
height  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attain,  and  much  less  to 
preserve,  in  our  present  state  of  weakness  and  corruption.  A 
doctrine  so  extraordinary  and  so  sublime  must  inevitably  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  ill  calculated  to 
obtain  the  suffrage  of  those  worldly  philosophers  who,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  transitory  life,  consult  only  the  feelings  of 
nature  and  the  interest  of  society.^ 

tiadpto  gf      There   are  two   very    natural    propensities    which   we  may 
^    distinguish  in  the  most  virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  action.     If  the  fbrraer  be 
refined  by  art  and  learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  social 
intercourse,  and  corrected  by  a  just   regard   to  econcmy,   to     - 
health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  happiness  of  private  life.     The  love  of  action  is  a  principle 
of  a  much  stronger  and  more  doubtful  nature.     It  often  leads 
to  anger,  to  ambition,  and  to  revenge ;  but,  when  it  is  guided  by    t 
the  sense  of  propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  jparent    ^ 
of  every  virtue ;  and,  if  those  virtues  are  acoompmied  with    i 
equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  state,  or  an  empire  mav  be  indebted    4 
m  their  safety  and  prosperity  to  the  undaunted  courage  of  a    jc 
single  man.     To  the  love  of  pleasure  we  may  therefore  ascribe    i 
most  of  the  agreeable,  to  the  love  of  action  we  may  attribute 


I 


"7  The  philosopher  Peregrinus  (of  whose  hfc  and  death  Lucian  has  left  11s  so  i 

entertaining  an  account)  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  creduloas  simplidtj  of  ) 

the  Christians  of  Asia.  ^ 

**See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  Barbeyrac  sur  la  Morale  des  Pftrea.  l 
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f  the  asefbl  and  respectable  qualificatioiis.  The  character 
ch  both  the  one  and  the  other  shoald  be  nnited  and 
lized  would  seem  to  constitute  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
nature.  The  insensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which 
be  supposed  alike  destitute  of  both,  would  be  rejected, 
^  common  consent  of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of 
ng  any  happiness  to  the  individual,  or  any  public  benefit 
worid.  But  it  was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive 
aps  were  desirous  of  making  themselves  either  agreeable 
uL 

acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  our  reason  ortbagrtyw 
and  the  cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  ma^^ceadtaa 
f  the  lenure  of  a  liberal  mind  Such  amusements,  how-p-CSSy*  '^ 
were  rejected  with  abhorrence,  or  admitted  with  the 
:  caution,  by  the  severity  of  the  &thers,  who  despised  all 
*dge  that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who  considered 
ity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech, 
present  state  of  existence,  the  body  is  so  inseparably 
ted  with  the  soul  that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste, 
inocenoe  and  moderation,  the  enjojrments  of  which  that 
1  companion  is  susceptible.  Very  different  was  the 
ing  of  our  devout  predecessors  ;  vainly  aspiring  to  imitate 
afection  of  angels,  they  disdained,  or  they  affected  to 
I,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  delight.^  Some  of  our 
indeed  are  necessary  for  our  preservation,  others  for  our 
ence,  and  others  again  for  our  information,  and  thus  ftr  it 
[possible  to  reject  the  use  of  them.  Hie  first  sensation  of 
re  was  marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their  abuse.  The  un- 
\  candidate  for  Heaven  was  instructed,  not  only  to  resist  the 
'  allurements  of  the  taste  or  smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears 
t  the  pro&ne  harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  indif- 
5  the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art.  Cvay  apparel, 
icent  houses,  and  elegant  furniture  were  supposed  to  unite 
able  guilt  of  pride  and  of  sensuality :  a  simple  and  mortified 
ance  was  more  suitable  to  the  Christian  who  was  certain  of 
a  and  doubtful  of  his  salvation.  In  their  censures  of  luxuiy, 
hers  are  extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  ;^  and  among 
iiious  artides  which  excite  their  pious  indignation,  we 
uunerate  &lse  hair,  garments  of  any  colour  except  white, 

ebuiL  InstituL  Divin.  L  vi.  c.  ao.  21,  33. 

Bsult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  intitled  the  Paedagogne,  which 

I  ttie  nidinients  of  ettiics,  as  tbcy  were  taught  in  ihe  most  celebrated  of  the 
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instruments  of  music^  vases  of  gold  or  silver^  downy  pillows  (as 
Jacob  reposed  his  head  on  a  stone),  white  bread,  foreign  wines, 
public  salutations,  the  use  of  warm  baths,  and  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  beard,  which,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Tertullian,  is  a  lie  against  our  own  &ces,  and  an  impious  attempt 
to  improve  the  works  of  the  Creator.*^^  When  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite,  the  observation  of 
these  singular  laws  was  left,  as  it  would  be  at  present,  to  the 
few  who  were  ambitious  of  superior  sanctity.  But  it  is  alwa3r8 
easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind  to 
claim  a  merit  from  the  contempt  of  that  pomp  and  pleasure, 
which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their  reach.  The  virtue  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  like  that  of  the  first  Romans,  was  veiy 
frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  fk>wed  from  the  same  principle; 
their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment  which  might  gratify  the 
sensual,  and  degrade  the  spiritual,  nature  of  man.  It  was  their 
favourite  opinion  that,  if  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience  to 
the  Creator,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  virgin 
purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might  have 
peopled  paradise  with  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.^ 
The  use  of  marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his  fiiUen  posterity, 
as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue  the  human  species,  and  as 
a  restraint,  however  imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentiousness  of 
desire.  TTie  hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men,  unwilling  to  approve 
an  institution  which  they  were  compelled  to  tolerate.^  The 
enumeration  of  the  very  whimsical  laws,  which  they  most  circum- 
stantially imposed  on  the  marriage-bed,  would  force  a  smile 
from  the  young,  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was  their  unani- 
mous sentiment  that  a  first  marriage  was  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  nature  and  of  society.  The  sensual  connexion  was 
refined  into  a  resemblance  of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with 
his  church,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  indissoluble  either  by 
divorce  or  by  death.  The  practice  of  second  nuptials  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery ;  and  the  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  offence  against  Christian 

n  Tertullian.  de  Spectaculis,  c.  2^    Qemcns  Aleicandrin.  Paedagog.  1.  iiL  c.  8. 

*>  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  ManicMisme,  L  vii.  c.  3.  Juadn,  Gngary  of 
Nyssa,  Augustin.  ftc,  strongly  inclined  to  this  opiiiioii. 

vSome  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  they  rejected  Che  uie  oC 
inarnsgcu 
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parity  were  soon  excluded  from  the  honours,  and  even  from  the 
alms,  of  the  church.^    Since  desire  was  imputed  as  a  crime, 
and  marriage  was  tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  consistent  with 
the  same  principles  to  consider    a  state  of  celibacy  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  divine  perfection.     It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the  institution 
of  six  vestals ;  ^  but  the  primitive  church  was  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  either  sex  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  profession  of  perpetual  chastity.^     A  few  of  these,  among 
whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  the  most 
prudent  to  disarm  the  tempter.^     Some  were   insensible  and 
some  were  invincible  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh.     Disdain- 
ing an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm  climate  of 
,    Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest  engagement ;  they 
{   permitted  priests  and  deacons  to  share  their  bed,  and  gloried 
amidst  the  flames  in  their  unsullied  purity.    But  insulted  Nature 
•ometimes  vindicated  hei*  rights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyr- 
dom served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the  church.^ 
Among  the  Christian  ascetics,   however  (a  name   which   they 
loan  acquired  from  their  painful  exercise),  many,  as  they  were 
less  presumptuous,  were  probably  more  successful.     The  loss  of 
lensual  pleasure  was  supplied  and   compensated   by  spiritual 
pride.     Even  the  multitude  of  Pagans  were  inclined  to  estimate  ; 
the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  by  its  apparent  difficulty;  and  it  was 
in  the  praise  of  these  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  that  the  fathers 
have  poured  forth  the  troubled  stream   of  their  eloquence.^ 
Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monastic  principles  and  institutions 

M  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martx''  to  Jerome,  in  the  Morale  des 
nro ;  c.  tv.  6— 46i 

^See  a  voy  curioas  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals,  in  the  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv.  p.  i6x — 227.  Notwithstanding  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  were  bestowed  on  those  virgins,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient 
nomber;  nor  could  the  dreid  of  the  most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their 


1 


*  Cupidttatem  procraandi  aut  unam  sdmus  aut  nuUsun.  Minudus  Felix,  c  31. 
Jostin.  Apolog.  Major  [29].  Athenagoras  in  Legat  c  a8.  Tertullian  de  Cultu 
Fcmin.  L  iL 

V  Eusebins,  L  vi.  8.    Before  the  &une  of  Or^en  had  excited  envy  and  persecu 
tioo,  this  extraordinary  actioo  was  rather  admired  than  censured.    As  it  was  his 
general  practice  to  alkgoriae  scripture,  it  seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance 
obW,  he  should  have  adopted  the  literal  sense. 

"■Cyprian  EpisL  4,  and  Dodwdl  Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  iii.  Something  like  this 
nsh  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Fonte- 
nanU.    Bayle  las  amnsed  himsdf  and  his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  subject 

*Dapui  (BibUoCh^qoe  Eod6riastique,  torn.  i.  p.  195)  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  dtalogne  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  composed  by  Methodius, 
habfopciTjtt,    The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 
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which^  in  a  subsequent  age,  have  ccmnterfoalanced  i 
temporal  advantages  of  Christianity.^^ 
'wr-  The  Christians  were  not  less  averse  to  the  business  t 
«Mof  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  The  defence  of  our  perso 
nBMit  property  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  < 
doctrine  which  enjoined  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  past  i 
and  commanded  them  to  invite  the  repetition  of  fresh 
Their  simplicity  was  offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the 
of  magistracy,  and  by  the  active  contention  of  public  li 
could  their  humane  ignorance  be  convinced  that  it  was 
on  any  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures^ 
by  the  sword  of  justice  or  by  that  of  war ;  even  thougl 
criminal  or  hostile  attempts  should  threaten  the  peace  and 
of  the  whole  community. ^^^  It  was  acknowledged  that,  i 
less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  constitution  ha 
exercised,  with  the  aoprobation  of  Heaven,  by  inspired  pi 
and  by  anointed  kings.  The  Christians  feit  and  confessc 
such  institutions  might  be  necessaiy  for  the  present  sys 
the  world,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  authc 
their  Pagan  governors.  But,  while  they  inculcated  the  i 
of  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take  any  active  part 
civil  administration  or  the  military  defence  of  the  empire, 
indulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  those  person 
before  their  conversion,  were  already  engaged  in  such 
and  sanguinary  occupations ;  ^^  but  it  was  impossible  tl 
Christians,  without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty,  could 
the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  or  pf  princes.^^ 
indolent,  or  even  criminal,  disregard  to  the  public  welfi 
posed  them  to  the  contempt  and  reproaches  of  the  Pagan 
very  frequently  asked.  What  must  be  the  &te  of  the  i 
attacked  on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind 


100  The  Ascetics  (as  earlv  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  prol 
mortifying  thcvc  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.  1 
p.3ia 

vn  See  the  Morale  des  Phres,  The  same  patient  principles  have  bee 
sinoe  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modem  Anabaptists,  and  the 
Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Quakers,  has  protected  his  brethren  by  the  i 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  p.  542 — 549. 

mTertuUian,  Apolog.  c.  21,  De  IdololatriA,  c.  17,  z8.  Orig^  contra 
L  V.  p.  953,  [p.  1232,  Migne,  Patr.  G.  xi.,]  L  vii.  p.  348,  [1457,]  L  viiL 
498,  [1620.  sgf.], 

M>Xcrtullian  (De  Coron&  Militis,  c  xx)  suggests  to  them  the  ezp 
^deiating;  a  counsel  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known,  was  not  vei 
10  conciiMitc  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Chritlian  sect 
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the  pusillaniinoiis  sentiments  of  the  new  sect  ?  ^^  To 
isolting  question  the  Christian  apologists  returned  ohscure 
tmbiguous  answers,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  reveal  the 
;  cause  of  their  security ;  Uie  expectation  that,  before  the 
rsion  of  mankind  was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the 
n  empire  and  the  world  itself  would  be  no  more.  It  may 
«erved  that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situation  of  the 
Christians  coincided  very  happily  with  their  religious  scruples, 
liat  their  aversion  to  an  active  life  contributed  rather  to 
e  them  from  the  service,  than  to  exclude  them  firom  the 
ITS,  of  the  state  and  army. 

But  the  human  character,  however  it  may  be  exalted  or  thb  pin 
ssed  by  a  temporary  enthusiasm,  will  return,  by  degrees,  n^a£rfe 
proper  and  natural  level,  and  will  resume  those  passions  SmSm^ 
seem  the  most  adapted  to  its  present  condition.      The  SSlk  * 
tive  Christians  were  dead  to  the  business  and  pleasures  of 
^orld ;   but  their  love  of  action,  which  could  never  be 
:ly  extinguished,  soon  revived,  and  found  a  new  occupation 
e  government  of  the  church.     A  separate  society,  which 
^ed  the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to 

some  form  of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a  sufficient 
er  of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only  with  the  q)iritual 
ions,  but  even  with  the  temporal  direction,  of  the  Christian 
lonwealth.  The  safety  of  that  society,  its  honour,  its 
ndisement,  were  productive,  even  in  the  most  pious  minds, 
pirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  the  first  of  the  Romans  had  felt 
e  republic,  and  sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference  in  the 
r  whatever  means  might  probably  conduce  to  so  desirable 
d.  Ihe  ambition  of  raising  themselves  or  their  friends  to 
lonours  and  offices  of  the  church  was  disguised  by  the 
ble  intention  of  devoting  to  the  public  benefit  the  power 
consideration  which,  for  that  purpose  only,  it  became  their 
to  solicit.  In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  were 
ently  called  upon  to  detect  the  errors  of  heresy,  or  the  arts 
tion,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren,  to  stig- 
e  their  characters  with  deserved  infamy,  and  to  expel  them 
the  bosom  of  a  society  whose  peace  and  happiness  they 
ittempted  to  disturb.  The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the 
tians  were  taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
mocence  of  the  dove  ;    but,  as  the  former  was  refined,  so 

LS  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of  Origen  (1.  viii. 
[x6ao]),  his  adversary,  Celsus,  had  urged  his  objection  with  great  force 
adour. 
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the  latter  was  insensibly  corrupted^  by  the  habits  of  government. 
In  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  world  the  persons  who  were 
placed  in  any  public  station  rendered  themselves  considerable 
by  their  eloquence  and  firmness^  by  their  knowledge  of  mankind^ 
and  by  their  dexterity  in  business ;  and,  while  they  concealed 
from  others,  and,  perhaps,  from  themselves,  the  secret  motives 
of  their  conduct,  they  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the  tur- 
bulent passions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured  with  an 
additional  degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy  from  the  infusion 
of  spiritual  zeal. 
ipriBitiTt  The  government  of  the  church  has  often  been  the  subject, 
lAUtF  as  well  as  the  prize,  of  religious  contention.  The  hostile  dis- 
putants of  Rome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford  and  of  Geneva  have  alike 
struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic  model  ^^  to  the 
respective  standards  of  their  own  policy.  The  few  who  have 
pursued  this  inquiry  with  more  candour  and  impartiality  are  of 
opinion  ^^  that  the  apostles  declined  the  office  of  legislation, 
and  rather  chose  to  endure  some  partial  scandals  and  divisions 
than  to  exclude  the  Christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty 
of  varying  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  according  to 
the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  The  scheme  of  policy 
which,  under  their  approbation,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the 
first  century  may  be  discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were  instituted 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the  ties 
of  &ith  and  charity.  Independence  and  equality  formed  the 
basis  of  their  internal  constitution.  The  want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  prophets}^  who  were  called  to  that  function,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  of  sex,  or  of  natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often 
as  they  felt  the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  effusions  of 
the  spirit  m  the  assembly  of  the  &ithful.  But  these  extraor- 
dinary gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  misapplied  by  the  pro- 
phetic teachers.  They  displayed  them  at  an  improper  season, 
presumptuously  disturbed  the  service  of  the  assembly,  and  by 
their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal  they  introduced,  particularly  into 

106  The  aristocratical  party  in  FVance,  as  well  as  in  Elngland,  has  strenuously 
maintained  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  But  the  Calvinistical  presbyters  were 
impatient  of  a  superior ;  and  the  Roman  Ponti£f  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equal. 
See  Fra  Paolo. 

lo*  In  the  history  of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim. 

107  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  see  Mosheim,  Dissertationes  ad 
Hist  Eccles.  pertinentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  132 — 208. 
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stolic  diurch  of  Gyrinth,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of 
rs.^^  As  the  institution  of  prophets  became  useless,  and 
emicious,  their  powers  were  withdrawn  and  their  office 
s(L  The  public  functions  of  religion  were  solely  in- 
to the  established  ministers  of  the  church,  the  buhops 
s  preibyterM  ;  two  appellations  which,  in  their  first  origin, 
to  have  distinguished  the  same  office  and  the  same  order 
ms.  The  name  of  Presbyter  was  expressive  of  their  age, 
er  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  title  of  Bishop 
L  their  inspection  over  the  fiuth  and  manners  of  the 
US  who  were  committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  In  pro- 
to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  fiuthfid,  a  larger  or 
number  of  these  qritcopal  pretbyierM  guided  each  in&nt 
;ation  with  equal  authority  uid  with  united  councils.^^ 
he  most  perfect  equaUty  of  freedom  requires  the  direct- b 
id  of  a  superior  magistrate;  and  the  order  of  public ni&S 
itions  soon  introduces  the  office  of  a  president,  invested  pnd^S^ 
with  the  authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and  of 
ig  the  resolutions,  of  the  assembly.  A  regard  for  the 
tranquillity,  which  would  so  frequently  have  been  inter- 
by  annual  or  by  occasional  elections,  induced  the  primi- 
unstians  to  constitute  an  honourable  and  perpetual 
icy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  moat  holy 
their  presbyters  to  execute,  during  his  life,  the  duties  of 
clesiastical  governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
i  lofty  title  of  Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the 
appellation  of  presb3rter ;  and,  while  the  latter  remained 
it  natural  distinction  for  the  members  of  every  Christian 
the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of  its  new 
it.110  xhe  advantages  of  this  episcopal  form  of  govem- 
hich  appears  to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of 


the  Epistles  of  St  Panl,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians, 
kef's  FrHffsiastiral  Polity,  L  vii.    [On  bishops   and   presbytei's,  see 
4.] 

ferome  ad  Titum,  c  i,  and  EpistoL  85  (in  the  Benedictine  edition,  loi), 
Jaborate  apology  of  Blondel,  pro  sententift  HieronymL  The  ancient 
is  described  \^  Jerome,  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria 
rensarkable  confiimation  from  the  patriarch  Eutychius  (AnnaL  tom.  l 
rs.  Pocock),  whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all 
ons  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindicise  Ignatianse,  part  L  a  ix. 
s  sufiered  under  Tkajan,  and  the  Epistles  ascrioed  to  him  are  genuine, 
kOow  that  episcopal  Kovemment  was  fiilly  organised  in  some  churches 
t  at  the  bq^inning  of  the  second  century,  for  those  documents  assume  the 
See  bdow,  p.  98,  and  App.  4.] 
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the  first  century,!^^  were  so  obvious^  and  so  important  for  the 
future  greatness^  as  well  as  the  present  peace,  of  Christianity, 
tluit  it  was  adopted  without  delay  by  all  the  societies  which 
were  already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  acquired  in  a  very 
early  period  the  sanction  of  antiquity,^^^  and  is  still  revered  by 
the  most  powerful  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
as  a  primitive  and  even  as  a  divine  establishment ^^^  It  is  need- 
less to  observe  that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters  who  were 
first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title  coiUd  not  possess,  and 
would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  which  now 
encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a 
German  prelate.  But  we  may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction,  which  was  chiefly  of 
a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a  temporal,  nature.  ^^^ 
It  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremonies, 
which  imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  the  con- 
secration of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop  assigned 
their  respective  functions,  the  management  of  the  public  nmd, 
and  the  determination  of  all  such  differences  as  the  fiuthful 
were  unwilling  to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an  idolatrous 
judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period,  were  exercised 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  presb3rteral  college,  and  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  assembly  of  Christians.  The 
primitive  bishops  were  considered  only  as  the  first  of  theii 
equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of  a  free  people.  When- 
ever the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death,  a  new  president 
was  chosen  among  the  presbyters  by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole 

2^1  See  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  nanie  of  angels, 
were  already  instituted  in  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of  Clemens 
(which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of 
episcopacy  either  at  Corinth  or  Rome.  [The  date  of  the  first  letter  (the  second 
is  spurious)  of  Clement  is  generally  admitted  to  be  about  xoo  A.D. ;  it  is  an 
admonition  addressed  by  the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  church.  The  author  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  no  other  than  Flavius  Clemens,  the  cousin  of  Domitian 
who  was  put  to  death  by  him  for  a9e6ni^,  by  others  to  be  one  of  his  freedmen, 
(so  Lightioot,  who  has  edited  the  letter  in  his  Apostolic  Fathers).] 

113  Nulla  Ecclesia  sine  Episcopo.  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim  since  the 
time  of  Tertullian  and  Irenseus. 

iis  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find  theepiseopal 
government  universally  established,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the  republican  genius 
of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

11*  See  Mosheim  in  the  first  and  second  centurias.  Ignatitis  (ad  Smymaeot,  c 
3,  &c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le  Clerc  (Hist  Ecdes.  p.  sM 
way  bluntly  censures  his  conduct  Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment  (p. 
z6x),  suspects  the  purity  even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 
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eongregation,  every  member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested 
with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character.^  ^^ 

Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by  which  theFNjtMiid 
Christians  were  governed  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles.  Every  society  formed  within  itself  a 
separate  and  independent  republic :  and^  although  the  most 
distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual  as  well  as 
friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  deputations^  the  Christian 
world  was  not  yet  connected  by  any  supreme  authority  or 
legislative  assembly.  As  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  gradu- 
ally multiplied^  they  discovered  the  advantages  that  might  result 
mm  a  closer  union  of  their  interest  and  designs.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia 
adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  provincial  synods,  and  they 
may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  model  of  a 
lepreaentative  council  from  the  celebrated  examples  of  their 
own  <:ountiy,  the  Amphictyons,  the  Achaean  league,  or  the 
asKmblies  of  the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  soon  established  as  a 
cofltom  and  as  a  law  that  the  bishops  of  the  independent 
diorches  should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at  the 
stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Their  deliberations  were 
osisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  distinguished  presb3rters,  and 
moderatea  by  the  presence  of  a  listening  multitude. ^^^  Their 
decrees,  which  were  styled  Canons,  regulated  every  important 
controversy  of  &ith  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  natural  to  believe 
that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  on 
the  united  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  Chnscian  people. 
The  institution  of  S3modB  was  so  well  suited  to  private  ambition 
and  to  public  interest  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  was 
receivea  throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular  correspond- uaion  of  u* 
cnce  was  established  between  the  provincial  councils,  which 
mntoally  communicated  and  approved  their  respective  proceed- 
ings; and  the  Catholic  church  soon  assumed  the  form,  and 
acquired  the  strength,  of  a  great  federative  republic.  ^^^ 

lUNoone  et  Laid  noerdotes  smnus?  Tertulliaii.  Elxhort.  ad  Castitat.  c.  7. 
As  the  baman  heart  is  still  the  same,  several  d  the  ob6er\'ations  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  made  on  Enthusiasm  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even 
to  real  inspiration. 

us  Acta  Condi.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  p.  158.  This  coundl  was 
composed  of  dghty-seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Numidia, 
and  Africa ;  aome  prcsbjrten  and  deacons  assisted  at  the  assembly ;  praesente 
plebb  maximA  parte. 

U' Aguntur  pneterea  per  Gnsdas  illas,  oertis  in  locts  condlia,  &c.  TertuUian  de 
Jcjmms,  c  1%  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent  and  foreign  institution.  The 
ooalitioo  of  toe  Cliiittian  dundies  is  very  ably  explained  by  Moshdm,  p.  164— Z7a 
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fnyimot      As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  particular  churches  was 
•BSSS^    insensibly  superseded  by  the  use  of  councils^  the  bishops  obtained 
by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and  arbitrary 
power ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  connected  by  a  sense  of  their 
common   interest,  they  were  enabled   to   attack,  with  united 
vigour,  the  original  rights  of  their  clergy  and  people.     The  pre- 
lates of  the  third  centunr  imperceptibly  changed  the  language 
of  exhortation  into  that  of  command,  scattered  the  seeds  of  future 
usurpations,  and  supplied,  by  scripture  allegories  and  declama- 
tory rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force  and  of  reason.      They 
exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the  church,  as  it  was  represented 
in  the  episcopal  office,  of  which  every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal 
and  undivided  portion. ^^^     Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often 
repeated,  might  boast  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory  dominion ; 
it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone  which  was  derived  from  the 
Deity,  and  extended  itself  over  this  and  over  another  world. 
The  bishops  were  the  vicegerents  of  Christ,  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  mystic  substitutes  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Mosaic  law.     Their  exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  the  sacer- 
dotal character  invaded  the  freedom  both  of  clerical  and  of 
popular  elections ;  and  if,  in  the  administration  of  the  church, 
they  still   consulted  the  judgment  of  the   presbyters  or  the 
inclination  of  the  people,  they  most  carefully  inculcated  the 
merit  of  such  a  voluntary  condescension.     The  bishops  acknow- 
ledged the  supreme  authority  which  resided  in  the  assembly  of 
their  brethren  ;  but,  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar  diocese, 
each  of  them  exacted  from  l^  flock  the  same  implicit  obedience 
as  if  that  favourite  metaphor  nad  been  literally  just,  and  as  if 
the  shepherd  had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of 
his  sheep.^^^    This  obedience,  however,  was  not  imposed  with- 
out some  efforts  on  one  side,  and  some  resistance  on  the  other. 
The  democratical  part  of  the  constitution  was,  in  many  places, 
very  warmly  supported  by  the  zealous  or  interested  opposition 
of  the  inferior  clergy.     But  their  patriotism  received  the  igno- 
minious epithets  of  &ction  and  schism  ;  and  the  episcopal  cause 
was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress  to  the  labours  o£  many  active 
prelates,  who,  like  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  could  reconcile  the 
arts   of  the    most    ambitious    statesman    with    the    Christian 


118  Cyprian,  in  his  admired  treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesise,  p.  75 — 86. 

11*  We  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  his  doctrine, 
and  of  his  Epistles.  Le  Clerc,  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian  (Biblioth6que  Universelle, 
torn.  xii.  p.  207—378),  has  laid  him  open  with  greed  freedom  and  accuracy. 
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whidi  seem  adi4ited  to  the  chancter  of  a  saint  and 

ISO 

lame  causes  which  at  first  had  destroyed  the  equality  of 
sbyters  introduced  among  the  bishops  a  pte-eminence  ofwfSSim 
id  from  thence  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction.  As  often 
le  spring  and  autumn  they  met  in  provincial  sjmod^  the 
ce  of  personal  merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly 
ong  the  members  of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude 
iremed  by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.  But 
er  of  public  proceedings  required  a  more  r^riJar  and 
idious  distinction ;  the  office  of  perpetual  presidents  in 
ncils  of  each  province  was  conferred  on  the  bishops  of 
icipal  city,  and  these  aspiring  prelates,  who  soon  acquired 
y  titles  of  Metropolitans  and  Primates,  secretly  prepared 
ves  to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the  same 
y  whidi  the  bishops  had  so  lately  assumed  above  the 
of  presbjrten.^^  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  emulation 
sminence  and  power  prevailed  among  the  metropolitans 
ves,  each  of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most  pomp- 
us,  the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  of  the  city  over 
le  presided;  the  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  Christians 
re  subject  to  their  pastoral  care  ;  the  saints  and  martyrs 
1  arisen  among  them,  and  the  purity  with  which  they 
sd  the  tradition  of  the  fiuth,  as  it  had  been  transmitted 
t  a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the  apostle  or  the 
c  disciple,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  their  church  was 
L^^  From  every  cause,  either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclesi- 
lature,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Rome  must  enjoy  the 
,  and  would  soon  claim  the  obedience,  of  the  provinces, 
dety  of  the  faithful  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the  capital 
empire ;  and  the  Roman  church  was  the  greatest,  the  JSIS 
imerons,  and,  in  regard  to  the  West,  the  most  ancient  of 
Christian  establishments,  many  of  which  had  received 
digion  from  the  pious  labours  of  her  missionaries.  In- 
r  one  apostolic  founder,  the  utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of 
Bj,  or  oi  Corinth,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  were  supposed 
been  honoured  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of 

r<nratiis,  Fdicissuous,  Ac.,  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthage  expelled  from 
1,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detmtaNe  monsters  of  wickedness, 
f  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have  prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very 
Dt  of  these  obscure  quarrels,  see  Mosheim,  pi  4^ — ^12. 
dienii,  p.  269,  574.  Dupin,  Antiquae  Eodes.  EHisciplui.,  p.  ig,  aa 
ttdlian,  in  a  distinct  treatise,  has  pleaded  against  the  bereuG9  the  righl 
plion,  as  it  was  hdd  by  the  apostolic  chorcfaes. 
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the  two  most  eminent  among  the  apostles ;  ^^  and  the  bishops 
of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  inheritance  of  whatsoever 
prerogatives  were  attributed  either  to  the  person  or  to  the 
office  of  St.  Peter.^^  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  provinces 
were  disposed  to  allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  association 
(such  was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in  the  Christian  aristo- 
cracy.^^ But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, and  the  aspiring  genius  of  Rome  experienced,  from  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  more  vigorous  resistance  to  her 
roiritual,  than  she  had  formerly  done  to  her  temporal,  dominion. 
The  patriotic  Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway 
the  church  of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  opposed  with 
resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  art- 
fully connected  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  eastern  bisliops, 
and,  like  Hannibal,  sought  out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Asia.^^ 
If  this  Punic  war  was  carried  on  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  moderation  than  to  the  weakness 
of  the  contending  prelates.  Invectives  and  excommunications 
were  their  only  weapons  ;  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  the 
whole  controversy,  they  hurled  against  each  other  with  equal 
fury  and  devotion.  The  hard  necessity  of  censuring  either  a 
pope,  or  a  saint  and  mart3nr,  distresses  the  modem  Catholics, 
whenever  they  are  obliged  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  dispute 
in  which  the  champions  of  religion  indulged  such  passions  as 
seem  much  more  adapted  to  the  senate  or  to  the  camp.^^ 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to  the 
memorable  distinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  cleif(y,  which  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^^    The  former  of 

i^The  joomey  of  St  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancients 
|see  Eusebius,  ii.  25),  maintained  by  all  the  Catholics,  allowed  Yn  some  Protestants 
(see  Pearson  and  D^well  de  Success.  Episcop.  Roman.),  but  has  been  vigorously 
attacked  by  Spanheim  (Miscellanea  Sacra,  iii.  3).  According  to  father  Hardouin, 
the  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  iCndd,  represented  St 
Peter  under  the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

iM  It  is  in  French  only  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St  Peter's  name  is  exact 
Tu  es  Pierre  et  sur  cette  fierre, — The  same  is  imperfect  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Ac ,  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic  lan^ages. 

1*  Irenaeus  adv.  Haoreses,  iil  3.  Tertullian  de  Prsoeription. ,  c.  36,  and  Cyprian 
Epistol.  37.  55,  71,  75.  Le  Clerc  (Hist  Eccles.  p.  764)  and  Mosheim  (p.  358. 
5^)  labour  m  the  interpretation  of  these  passages.  But  the  loose  and  rhetorical 
s^le  of  the  fathers  often  appears  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

utSee  the  sharp  episUe  from  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  to  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Rome,  ap.  Cyprian  Epistol.  75. 

IV  Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  see  the  epistles  of 
Cypnan,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Eusebius. 

^For  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheim,  p.  141.  Spanheim,  Hist. 
Bcdesiast  p.  633.  The  distinction  of  Ckrus  and  Laicus  was  established  before 
the  thne  of  Tertullian. 
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appdUitioiis  eompeAeodtd  the  body  of  the  Christlaii 
;  the  latter,  accordiiig  to  the  signification  of  the  word, 
pfopriated  to  the  chosen  portion  that  had  been  set  apart 
senrice  of  religion ;  a  celebrated  otdtr  of  men  whidi  has 
cd  the  most  important,  though  not  always  the  most 
g,  snbjects  ibr  modem  history.  Their  ma^ial  hostilities 
nes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  in&nt  church,  but  their 
d  activity  were  united  in  the  ooounon  cause,  and  the  love 
er,  whidi  (under  the  most  artful  disguises)  could  insinuate 
ito  the  breasts  of  bishops  and  martjrrs,  animated  them  to 
c  the  number  of  their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits 
Christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of  any  temporal 
ind  they  were  for  a  long  time  discouraged  and  oppressed, 
than  assisted,  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  they  had  ac- 
and  they  employed  within  their  own  society,  the  two 
Hicacious  instruments  of  government,  rewards  and  punish- 
the  former  derived  finom  the  pious  lib^ality,  the  latter 
le  devout  apprehensions,  of  the  fiuthful. 
he  community  of  goods,  which  had  so  agreeably  amused 
igination  of  Pkto,^*  and  which  subsisted  in  some  dqme 
uie  austere  sect  of  the  Essenians,^^  was  adopted  mr  a 
ime  in  the  primitive  church.  The  fervour  of  the  first 
tes  prompted  them  to  sell  those  worldly  possessions 
bhey  despised,  to  lay  the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
B,  and  to  content  themselves  with  receiving  an  equal 
mt  of  the  general  distribution.^^  The  progress  of  the 
in  religion  relaxed,  and  gradually  abolished,  this  gener- 
{titnti<m,  which,  in  hands  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
s,  would  too  soon  have  been  corrupted  and  abused  by  the 
ng  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  and  the  converts  who  em- 
the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession 
r  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inheritances,  and  to 
e  their  separate  property  by  all  the  lawful  means  of  trade 
lustry.  Instead  of  an  absolute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  pro- 
was  accepted  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  in 
reekly  or  monthly  assemblies,  eveiy  believer,  according 
exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  measure  of  his  wealth 

5  oommunity  instituted  by  Plato  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  Sir 
More  had  imagined  for  his  Utopia.    The  oommoniw  of  women,  and  that 
ral  goods,  may  be  considered  as  insqparable  parts  of  the  same  system. 
tph.  Antiqnitat.  xviiL  a.    Philo,  de  Vit.  Contemplativ. 

the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  ii.  4,  5,  with  Grotius's  Commentary, 
^fat  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  oommoo  opinion  with  very 
Ne  aipiiMots. 


«rtt 
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and  piety^  presented  his  voluntary  offering  for  the  use  of  the 
common  fund.^^  Nothing,  however  inconsiderable,  was  re- 
fused; but  it  was  diligently  inculcated  that,  in  the  article  of 
Tythes,  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  of  divine  obligation ;  and  that^ 
since  the  Jews,  under  a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  com- 
manded to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would 
become  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
superior  degree  of  liberality,^^  and  to  acquire  some  merit  by 
resigning  a  superfluous  treasure,  which  must  so  soon  be  annihi- 
lated with  the  world  itself.^^  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  the  revenue  of  each  particular  church,  which  was 
of  so  uncertain  and  fluctuating  a  nature,  must  have  varied  with 
the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the  fiiithful,  as  they  were  dis- 
persed in  obscure  villages,  or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates  that  the  Christians  of  Rome  were 
possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth ;  that  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  were  used  in  their  religious  worship;  and  that  many 
among  their  proselytes  had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  in- 
crease the  public  riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of 
their  unfortunate  children,  who  found  themselves  beggars, 
because  their  parents  had  been  saints.^^     We  should  listen  with 

i>3  Justin.  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89.    Tertullian,  Apolog.  a  39. 

u>  Ireneeus  ad  Haeres.  1.  iv.  c.  37,  3^  Origen  in  Num.  Horn.  iL  Qrprian  de 
Unitat.  Eccles.  Constitut.  ApostoL  L  ii.  c.  34,  35,  with  the  notes  of  Cotderius. 
The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divine  precept  by  declaring  that  priests  are  as 
much  above  kings,  as  the  soul  is  above  the  body.  Among  the  tythable  articles, 
they  enumerate  com,  wine,  oil,  and  wood.  On  this  interesting  subject,  consult 
Prideaux's  History  of  Tythes,  and  Fra  Paolo  delle  Materie  Bendnciarie;  two 
writers  of  a  very  different  character. 

^^The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  jrear  1000  was  productivB  of 
the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  express  their  motive,  "  appropinquante 
mundi  fine  ".    See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the  Churdi,  voL  i.  p.  457. 

i^Tum  summa  ciu^  est  fratribus. 

{Vt  sermo  testatur  lo(]uax) 

Offerre,  fundis  venditis 

Sestertiorum  millia. 

Addicta  avorum  prasdia 

Fcedis  sub  auctionibus. 

Successor  exheres  gemit 

Sanctis  egens  parentibus. 

Haec  occulimtur  abditis 

Ecdesiarum  in  anguUs, 

Et  summa  pietas  creditur 

Nudare  dulces  liberos. 

Prudent,  tpl  vrt^^wwr.  Hymn  s. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how  proper  a  oae  wu 
OMde  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church ;  i\  wa9  undoubtedly  voy  ooosidiVAble ; 
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to  the  suspicions  of  strangers  and  enemies :  on  this 
,  however,  they  receive  a  very  specious  and  probahle 
t>m  the  two  foUowing  circumstances,  the  only  ones  that 
£hed  our  knowledge,  which  define  any  precise  sums,  or 
any  distinct  idea.  Almost  at  the  same  period,  the 
>f  Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than  that  of 
collected  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (above  ei^t 
.  and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  on  a  sudden  call  of  charity, 
sm  the  brethren  of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried 
iptives  by  the  barbarians  of  the  desert ^^  About  an 
.  years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman  church 
eived,  in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
1  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pontus,  who  proposed  to 
residence  in  the  capittd.^^^  These  oblations,  for  the 
irt,  were  made  in  money;  nor  was  the  society  of 
as  either  desirous  or  capable  of  acquiring,  to  any  con- 
e  degree,  the  incumbrance  of  landed  property.  It  had 
ovided  by  several  laws,  which  were  enacted  with  the 
!sign  as  our  statutes  of  mortmain,  that  no  real  estates 
»e  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body,  without 
special  privilege  or  a  particidar  dispensation  from  the 
or  from  the  senate ;  ^^  who  were  seldom  disposed  to 
em  in  favour  of  a  sect,  at  first  the  object  of  their  con- 
nd  at  last  of  their  fears  and  jealousy.  A  transaction, 
,  is  related  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
liscovers  tliat  the  restraint  was  sometimes  eluded  or 
*d,  and  that  the  Christians  were  permitted  to  claim  and 
18  lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.^^  The  pro- 
Christianity  and  the  civil  confusion  of  the  empire  con- 
to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws;  and,  before  the 
the  third  century,  many  considerable  estates  were 
1  on  the  opulent  churches  of  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage, 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  gpreat  cities  of  Italy  and  Uie 

B. 

olo  (c.  3)  appears  to  exaggerate  when  be  supposes  that  the  successors 

lus  were  urged  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  that 

etorian  praefects. 

ian,  Epistol.  6a. 

inian  ae  Praescriptionibus,  c.  3a    [The  stranger  was  the  heretic  Marcion.  ] 

etian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old  law : 

(kf  si  nullo  special!  privilegio  subnixum  sit,  hereditatem  capere  non 

mn  non  est".    Fra  I^lo  (c  4) .thinks  that  these  regulations  had  been 

cted  since  the  reign  of  Valerian.' 

August,  p.  131  [xviii.  49.  6].    The  ground  had  been  public ;  and  was 

ed  between  tbie  society  of  Christians  and  that  of  butchers. 

ii.  II.  4 
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uM^m       The  bishop  was    the    natural  steward  of  the  church;  the 
BM  public  stock  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  without  account   or 

control;  the  presbyters  were  con6ned  to  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  solely 
employed  in  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenue.^^  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  vehement 
declamations  of  Cjrprian,  there  were  too  many  among  his  African 
brethren  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  charge,  violated  every 
precept,  not  only  of  evangelic  perfection,  but  even  of  moral 
virtue.  By  some  of  these  unfaithful  stewards,  the  riches  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  gain,  of  fraudulent  pur* 
chases,  and  of  rapacious  usury.^^  But,  as  long  as  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Christian  people  were  free  and  unconstrained, 
the  abuse  of  their  confidence  could  not  be  very  frequent,  and 
the  general  uses  to  which  their  liberality  was  applied  reflected 
honour  on  the  religious  society.  A  decent  portion  was  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy ;  a  sufficient 
sum  was  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  the  public  worship,  of 
which  the  feasts  of  love,  the  agapa,  as  they  were  called/  con- 
stituted a  very  pleasing  part.  The  whole  remainder  was  the 
sacred  patrimony  of  the  poor.  According  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop,  it  was  distributed  to  support  widows  and  orphans, 
the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the  community  ;  to  comfort 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  to  aUeviate  the  misfortunes  of 
prisoners  and  captives,  more  especially  when  their  sufferings 
had  been  occasioned  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
religion.^^^  A  generous  intercourse  of  charity  united  the  most 
distant  provinces,  and  the  smaller  congregations  were  cheerfully 
assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more  opulent  brethren.^^  Such 
an  institution,  which  paid  less  regard  to  the  merit  than  to  the 
distress  of  the  object,  very  materially  conduced  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  The  Pagans,  who  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
humanity,  while  they  derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the 
benevolence,  of  the  new  sect.^**  The  prospect  of  immediate 
relief  and  of  future  protection  allured  into  its  hospitable  bosom 

1*0  Constitut.  ApostoL  ii.  35. 

141  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  p.  89,  EpistoL  65.  The  charge  is  confirmed  by  the 
X9th  and  aoth  canon  of  the  council  m  Illiberis. 

i*>See  the  apologies  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  &c. 

i*>The  wealth  and  liberalitjr  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant  brethren  is 
gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  ap.  Euaeb.  L  iv.  c.  33. 

i**See  Ludan  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epist.  4^)  seems  mortified  that  the  Christian 
charity  maintains  not  on^  their  own,  but  likewise  the  heathen  poor. 
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r  of  those  iinha|mr  peraons  whom  the  neglect  of  the  world 
i  have  ahandoned  to  the  miseries  of  want,  of  sidmes%  and 
1  age.  Tliere  is  some  reason  likewise  to  believe  that  great 
iiers  of  infimts  who,  acoofding  to  the  inhuman  practice  of 
Imes,  had  been  exposed  by  their  parents  were  frequently 
led  frtxn  death,  baptised,  educated,  and  maintained  by 
piety  of  the  Christians,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  puUic 
ure-i^ 

It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society  to  exclude  fitim; 
iminnnion  and  benefits  such  among  its  members  as  reject  or' 
be  those  regulations  which  have  been  established  by  general 
;nt.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  censures  of  the 
tian  church  were  chiefly  directed  against  scandalous  sinners, 
mrticmlsily  those  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or  of 
ttinence ;  against  the  authors,  or  the  followers,  of  any 
ical  opinimis  which  had  be^i  condemned  by  the  judgment 
e  episcopal  order ;  and  against  those  unhappy  persons  who, 
her  from  dioice  or  from  compulsion,  had  polluted  themselves 

their  baptism  by  any  act  of  idolatrous  wcnrship.  The 
^uences  of  excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as 
ritual  nature.  The  Christian  against  whom  it  was  pro- 
eed  was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations  of  the  faithfuL 
ties  both  of  religious  and  of  private  friendship  were  dis- 
d  ;  he  found  himself  a  profiue  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
OS  whom  he  the  most  esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been 
nost  tenderly  beloved ;  and,  as  far  as  an  expulsion  horn  a 
•ctable  society  could  imprint  on  his  character  a  mark  of 
ace,  he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  man- 
The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  was  in  itself 
painful  and  melancholy ;  but,  as  it  usually  happens,  their 
Kliensions  far  exceeded  their  sufferings.  The  benefits  of 
3iristian  communion  were  those  of  eternal  life,  nor  could 

erase  from  their  minds  the  awfial  opinion,  that  to  those 
aiastical  governors  by  whom  they  were  condemned  the 
f  had  committed  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Paradise.  The 
tics,  indeed,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  consciousness 
eir  intentions,  and  by  the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone 

discovered  Uie  true  path  of  salvation,  endeavoured  to 
in,  in  their  separate  assemblies,  those  oomfi^rts,  temporal  as 

9dcIi,  at  least,  has  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modem  mittiooaries. 
the  same  circumstances.    Above  three  thousand   new-bom   infants   are 
Hjr  capoaed  in  the  streeu  of  Pekin.    See  Le  Comte,  Mdmoires  sur  la  Chine, 
ic  RedMScfaes  sur  les  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  L  p.  6z. 
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well  as  spiritual^  which  they  no  longer  derived  from  the  great 
society  of  Christians.  But  almost  all  those  who  had  reluctantly 
3ielded  to  the  power  of  vice  or  idolatry  were  sensible  of  their 
fallen  condition^  and  anxiously  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Christian  communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents,  two  opposite 
opinions,  the  one  of  justice,  the  other  of  mercy,  divided  the 
primitive  church.  The  more  rigid  and  inflexible  casuists  refused 
them  for  ever,  and  without  exception,  the  meanest  place  in  the 
holy  community,  which  they  had  disgraced  or  deserted,  and, 
leaving  them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope  that  the  contrition  of  their 
life  and  death  might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Being.^^  A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced,  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
Christian  churches.  ^^^  The  gates  of  reconciliation  and  of  Heaven 
were  seldom  shut  against  the  returning  penitent ;  but  a  severe 
and  solemn  form  of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it 
served  to  expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter  the  spectators 
from  the  imitation  of  his  example.  Humbled  by  a  public 
PibikpM-  confession,  emaciated  by  fasting,  and  clothed  in  sackcloth,  the 
penitent  lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  imploring, 
with  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  soliciting  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful.^^  If  the  fault  was  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
whole  years  of  penance  were  esteemed  an  inadequate  8atis£Bu:tion 
to  the  Divine  Justice;  and  it  was  always  by  slow  and  painful 
gradations  that  the  sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apostate  was 
re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  sentence  of 
perpetual  excommunication  was,  however,  reserved  for  some 
crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  particularly  for  the 
inexcusable  relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had  already  ex- 
perienced and  abused  the  clemency  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
According  to  the  circumstances  or  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  discipline  was  varied  by  the  discretion 
of  the  bishops.  The  councils  of  Anc3rra  and  Illiberis  were  held 
about  the  same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other  in  Spain ; 
but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still  extant,  seem  to 

i<>The  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion  with  the 
greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  themselves  at  last  in  the  number  of  excom- 
municated heretics.    See  the  learned  and  copious  Mosheim,  SecuL  ii.  and  iiL 

'^  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  93.    Cyprian,  de  Lapsis. 

1^  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  ill  c.  5.  The  admirers  of  antiquity  regret 
the  loss  of  this  public  penance. 
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t|  breathe  a  very  different  spirit.     The  Galatian,  who  after  his 

^*  bqytisin   had  repeatedly  sacrificed  to  idols^  might  ohtain   his 

f   pudoo  by  a  penance  of  seven  years,  and,  if  he  had  seduced 

^   others  to  imitate  his  example,  only  three  years  more   were 

added  to  the  term  of  his  exile.     But  the  unhappy  Spuiiard, 

who  had  committed  the  same  offence,  was  deprived  of  the  hope 

of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death ;  and  his  idolatry 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  seventeen  other  crimes, 

e   against  which  a  sentence,   no  less  terrible,   was  pronounced. 

:  Among^    these  we  may  distinguish    the    inexpiable  guilt    of 

ji  etlumniating  a  bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  even  a  deacon.^^* 

r       The   well-tempered   mixture    of  liberality    and    rigour,    thenyjuc^iiy' 

.    judicious  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments,  acconling  toi 

the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice,  constituted  the  human 

i  itfength   of  the  church.      The  bishops,   whose   paternal   care 

I   extended  itself  to  the  government  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible 

!   of  the  importance  of  these  prerogatives,  and,  covering    their 

imliitkm  with  the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they  were 

jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline  so  necessary  to 

prevent  the  desertion  of  those  troops  which  had  inlisted  themselves 

onder  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  whose  numbers  every  day 

became  more  considerable.     From  the  imperious  declamations 

of  Cjrprian  we  should  naturally  conclude  tiiat  the  doctrines  of 

exoonmiunication  and  penance  formed  the  most  essential  part  of 

letigicm  ;  and  that  it  was  much  less  dangerous  for  the  disciples 

of  Christ  to  neglect  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties  than  to 

despise  the  censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops.     Sometimes 

we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the  voice  of  Moses, 

when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  and  to  swallow  up,  in 

Qooauming  flames,  the  rebellious  race  which  refused  obedience 

to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  ;  and  we  should  sometimes  suppose 

that  we  heard  a  Roman  consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the 

lepoblic,  and  declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the 

rigoor  of  the  laws.     "  If  such  irregularities  are  suffered  with 

impanity    (it    is  thus  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage  chides  the 

leidty  of  hia  colleague),  if  such  irregularities  are  suffered,  there 

is  an  end  of  Episcopal  vigour  ;  ^^  an  end  of  the  sublime  and 

M*See  in  Dapin,  BibliotMqiie  EocMsiastique,  torn.  ii.  p.  304 — 313,  a  short  bat 
mdonai  exposttxm  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which  were  assembled  in  the 
fint  moments  of  tranquillity  i^er  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  This  persecution 
had  been  much  leas  severdv  felt  in  Spain  than  in  Galatia ;  a  difference  which  may, 
in  some  measure,  account  for  Uie  contra  of  their  regulations. 

i»  Cyprian.  Episty  69  [59]. 
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divine  power  of  governing  the  church,  an  end  of  ChriBtisnity 
itself."  Cyprian  hml  renounced  those  temporal  honours  which 
it  is  probable  he  would  never  have  obtained  ;  but  the  actjuisitlon 
ofsuch  absolute  command  over  the  consciences  n.nd  understanding 
of  &  congregation,  however  obscure  or  despised  by  the  world,  b 
more  truly  gratefiil  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  than  the 
possession  of  the  most  despotic  power  imposed  by  arms  and  con- 
quest on  a  reluctant  people. 
III.  In  the  course  of  this  important,  though  perhaps  tedious, 
■  inquiry,  I  have  attempted  to  display  the  secondary  causes  which 
so  efficaciously  assisted  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  If 
among  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  artificial  ornaments, 
any  accidental  circumstances,  or  any  mixture  of  error  and 
passion,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that  mankind  should  be  the 
most  sensibly  affected  by  such  motives  as  were  suited  to  their 
imperfect  nature.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive 
zeal,  the  immediate  expectation  of  another  world,  the  claim  of 
miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  primitive  church,  that  Christianitv  spread  itself  with  so 
much  success  in  the  Roman  empire.  To  uie  first  of  these  the 
Christians  were  indebted  for  their  invincible  valour,  which 
disdained  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved 
to  vanquish.  The  three  succeeding  <»uses  supplied  their  valour 
with  the  most  fonnidable  arms.  The  last  of  ttieae  causes  united 
their  courage,  directed  their  aims,  and  gave  their  efforts  that 
irresistible  weight  which  even  a  small  band  of  well-trained  and 
Intrepid  volunteers  has  so  often  possessed  over  an  undisciplined 
multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  careless  of  the  event  of 
gi  the  war.  In  the  various  religions  of  Polytheism,  some  wandering 
*  &natics  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  populace,  were  perhaps  the  only 
order  of  priests'^'  that  derived  their  whole  support  and  credit 
from  their  sacerdotal  profession,  and  were  very  deeply  affected 
by  a  personal  concern  for  the  safety  or  prosperity  of  their 
tutelar  deities.  The  ministers  of  Polytheism,  both  In  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble  birth, 
and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who  received,  as  an  honourable 
distinction,  the  care  of  a  celebnted  temple,  or  of  a  public 
sacrifice,  exhibited,  veiy  frequently  at  their  own  expense,  the 
sacred  games,''*  md    with    cold    mdifference   performed  the 

WTheans.tlKnunDert,  and  the  vices  of  (he  priests  of  the  9rrian  godden  sre 

*cnr  bumonnuljt  dcKribcd  by  Apuldus,  in  tbe  dghth  book  of  his  Metamocpboses. 

)"  TIm  officf  of  Asiaich  was  ot  thii  nature,  and  it  ■■  Impaaitfy  nKatloned  Id 
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it  rites,  according  to  the  laws  and  fiuhion  of  their  countiy . 
ey  were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their 
nd  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a  sense  of  interest, 

the  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Confined  to 
respective  temples  and  cities,  they  remained  without  any 
xion  of  discipline  or  government;  and,  whilst  they 
wledged  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the 
«  of  pontiffs,  and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil  magistrates 
ated  themselves  with   the  easy  task  of  maintaining,   in 

and  dignity,  the  general  worship  of  mankind.  We  have 
ty  seen  how  various,  how  loose,  and  how  uncertain  were 
:ligious  sentiments  of  Poljrtheists.  They  were  abandoned, 
t  without  control,  to  the  natural  workings  of  a  super- 
is  fimcy.  The  accidental  circumstances  of  their  life  and 
ion  determined  the  object,  as  well  as  the  degree,  of  their 
ion ;  and,  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  successively 
tuted  to  a  thousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
hearts  could  be  susceptible  of  a  very  sincere  or  lively 
n  for  any  of  them. 

len  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  even  these  fiiint ^imp- 
imperfect  impressions  had  lost  much   of  their   original  pmabvotm 
*.     Human  reason,  which,  by  its  unassisted  strength,  isTonnbtoto 
ible  of  perceiving  the  mysteries   of  fidth,  had   already  u^mT"*' 
led  an  easy  triumph  over  the  folly  of  Paganism ;  and, 
Tertullian  or  Lactantius  employ  their  labours  in  exposing 
Isehood  and  extravagance,  they  are  obliged  to  transcribe 
loquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian.     The  contagion  of 

sceptical  writings  had  been  difiused  far  beyond  the 
er  of  their  readers.  The  fashion  of  incredulity  was 
iimicated  from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or 
sss,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  and  from  the  master  to 
nenial  slave  who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly 
ed  to  the  freedom  of  his  conversation.  On  public  occa- 
the  philosophic  part  of  mankind  affected  to  treat  with 
*t  and  decency  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country ; 
heir  secret  contempt  penetrated  through  the  thin  and 
ard  disguise ;  and  even  the  people,  when  they  discovered 
their  deities  were  rejected  and  derided  by  those  whose 

s.  the  Inscriptions.  Ac.  It  was  annual  and  elective.  None  but  the  vainest 
could  desire  the  honour ;  none  but  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the 
t.  See  in  the  Patres  Apostol  torn,  il  p.  200,  with  how  much  indifference 
he  Asiarch  conducted  himself  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  were 
i  Bitbyniarchs,  Lyciarchs,  ftc.  [Cp.  Pauly- Wissowa,  EncycL ,  stti  Asiarches.] 
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rank  or  understanding  they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were 
filled  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines  to  which  they  had  yielded  the  most  implicit 
belief.  The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice  exposed  a  very 
numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to  the  danger  of  a  painfu]  and 
comfortless  situation.  A  state  of  scepticism  and  suspense  may 
amuse  a  few  inquisitive  minds.  But  the  practice  of  superstition 
is  so  congenial  to  the  multitude  that,  if  they  are  forcibly 
awakened,  they  still  regret  the  loss  of  their  pleasing  vision. 
Their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  their  curiosity 
with  regard  to  future  events,  and  their  strong  propensity  to 
extend  their  hopes  and  fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible 
world,  were  the  principal  causes  which  favoured  the  establish- 
ment of  Polytheism.  So  urgent  on  the  vulgar  is  the  necessity 
of  believing  that  the  fall  of  any  system  of  m3rthology  will  most 
probably  be  succeeded  by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode 
of  superstition.  Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and  £uhionable 
cast  might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Apollo,  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
had  not  interposed  a  genuine  revelation,  fitted  to  inspire  the 
most  rational  esteem  and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  adorned  with  all  that  could  attract  the  curiosity,  the 
wonder,  and  the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their  actual 
disposition,  as  many  were  almost  disengaged  from  their  artificial 
prejudices,  but  equally  susceptible  and  desirous  of  a  devout 
attachment;  an  object  much  less  deserving  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  their  hearts,  and  to  gratify 
the  uncertain  eagerness  of  their  passions.  Those  who  are  inclined 
to  pursue  this  reflection,  instead  of  viewing  with  astonishment 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that 
its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid  and  still  more  universal 
It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well  as  propriety,  that 
ofttM*the  conquests  of  Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  we  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  most  civilized  provinces  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  AfHca  were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sov- 
ereign, and  gradually  connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of 
laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who 
had  fondly  expected  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  so  cold  a  recep- 
tion to  the  miracles  of  the  divine  prophet  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  publish,  or  at  least  to  preserve,  any  Hebrew 
gospel.^^    The  authentic  histories  of  the  actions  of  Christ  were 

i»  The  modern  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  wfaat  the  fatben  almost  un- 
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composed  in  the  Greek  langumge,  at  a  considerable  distance 
finom  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown 
extremely  numerous.^^  As  soon  as  those  histories  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  the  subjects  of  Rome,  excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of 
SftUL  and  Egypt,  for  whose  benefit  particular  versions  were 
afterwards  made.  The  public  highways,  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy  passage  for 
the  Christian  missionaries  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  and  from 
Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain ;  nor  did  those 
spiritual  conquerors  encounter  any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually 
retard  or  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a 
distant  country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that 
before  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  faith  of 
Christ  had  been  preached  in  every  province,  and  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  several  mafuticai 
congregations,  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  who  composed  them,  ggj^j^ 
and  their  proportion  to  the  unbelieving  multitude,  arc  now 
buried  in  obscurity,  <n*  disguised  by  fiction  and  declamation. 
Such  imperfect  circumstances,  however,  as  have  reached  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  increase  of  the  Christian  name  in 
Alia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting  the  real  or  imaginary 
acquisitions  which  lay  beyond  &e  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
cnipire. 

The  rich  provinces  that  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  theintteSMi 
Ionian  sea  were  the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of 
the  Crentiles  displayed  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  were  diligently 
cultivated  by  his  disciples ;  and  it  should  seem  that,  during  the 
two  first  centuries,  the  most  considerable  body  of  Christians 
was  contained  within  those  limits.  Among  the  societies  which 
were  instituted  in  Syria,  none  were  more  ancient  or  more 
illustrious  than  those  of  Damascus,  of  Bercea  or  Aleppo,  and  of 
Antioch.     The  prophetic  introduction  of  the  Apocalypse  has 

anuDOualf  anert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew  gospel,  of  which  only  the 
Greek  traiiulation  is  extant  It  seems,  however,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testimony. 
rM«T#«Zfrt  itkw  9^r  *X^pat5t  iimMitr^  ri  Myta  wvtypd^iaro,  Papias  ap.  Euscb..  H.  E., 
lil.  39  and  16.  Our  Greek  Matthew  is  not  a  translation  of  this,  but  may  have 
teen  compiled  from  it  and  Mark,  which  is  generally  believed  now  to  be  the  earliest 
of  the  four  goqpels.] 

>M  Under  the  reinis  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Amiocb.  Rome,  and  Ephesus.  See  Mill,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Testament,  and 
Vr,  Laidoo^f  fiur  snd  exttimyt  collection,  voL  xv. 
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described  and  immortalized  the  seven  churches  of  Asia: — 
EphesuSy  Smjnnay  Pergamus,  Thyatira,^^  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and 
Philadelphia;  and  their  colonies  were  soon  diffused  over  that 
populous  country.  In  a  very  early  period,  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  new  religion ;  and  Christian  republics 
were  soon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Athens.^^  The  antiquity  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  churches 
allowed  a  sufficient  space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  multi- 
plication, and  even  the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other  heretics 
serve  to  display  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  orthodox  church, 
since  the  appellation  of  heretics  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
less  numerous  party.  To  these  domestic  testimonies  we  may 
add  the  confession,  the  complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Gentiles  themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lucian,  a 
philosopher  who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who  describes  their 
manners  in  the  most  lively  colours,  we  may  learn  that,  under 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native  country  of  Pontus  was  filled 
with  Epicureans  and  Ckristians.^^'^  Within  fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,^^  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In  his 
very  curious  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms  that  the 
temples  were  almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarcely 
found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  superstition  had  not  only 
infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread  itself  into  the  villages 
and  the  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bith3mia.^^ 


i^The  Alogians  (Epiphanius  de  Haeres.  51)  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypsef  b^use  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet  founded.  Epiphanius,  who 
allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulty  b^  ingeniously  supposing  that 
St.  John  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.    See  Abauat,  Disoours  sur  1  Apocalypse. 

i^The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  iv.  33)  point  out  many 
churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least 
flourishing. 

1^7  Lucian  in  Alexandro,  c.  3^  Christianity,  however,  must  have  been  very  un- 
equally diffused  over  Pontus ;  smce  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  were  no 
more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the  extensive  diocese  of  Neo-C«sarea.  See  M. 
de  Tillemont,  M^raoires  EccMsiast.  torn.  iv.  p.  675,  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  were  themselves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

i>B  According  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  suffiared  imder  the  consulship  of  the 
two  Gemini,  in  the  year  39  of  our  present  sera.  Pliny  was  sent  into  Bithynia 
(according  to  Pagi]in  the  year  iia  [The  evening  on  which  the  moon  was  first 
visible  began  the  Jewish  month ;  and  by  astronomical  calculation  of  the  times  of 
conjunction  we  can  determine  that  the  15th  of  Nisan  might  have  fidlen  on  Friday 
in  the  years  37,  30,  33  and  34  a.d.  (39  is  excluded).  But  the  question  is  comph- 
cated  by  the  uncertainty  at  what  time  the  Jewish  day  begiUL  See  Wieseler, 
Synopsis,  p.  407.] 

M*Plin.  Epist  X.  97. 
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Without  descending  into  a  minute  scrutiny  of  the  expressions^ 
or  of  the  motives  of  those  vnriters  who  eitner  celebrate  or  lament 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  it  may  in  general  be 
obsenred  that  none  of  them  have  left  us  any  grounds  from 
whence  a  just  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  real  numbers  of 
the  fidthfiil  in  those  provmces.  One  circumstance,  however, 
has  been  fortunately  preserved,  which  seems  to  cast  a  more 
distinct  light  on  this  obscure  Irat  interesting  subject.  Under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  after  Christianitr  had  enjoyed,  during 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  sunshine  of  Imperial  favour,  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  church  of  Antioch  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of  whom  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  oblations.^^  The  splendour  and  dignity 
of  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  acknowledged  populousness  of 
Caesarea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earthquake  which 
afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder  Justin,^*^  are  so  many  convinc- 
ii^  proo&  that  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less 
than  half  a  million,  and  that  the  Christians,  however  multiplied 
by  seal  and  power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city. 
How  different  a  proportion  must  we  adopt  when  we  compare 
the  persecuted  with  the  triumphant  church,  the  West  with  the 
East,  remote  villages  with  populous  towns,  and  countries  recently 
oonverted  to  the  nuth  with  the  place  where  the  believers  first 
received  the  appellation  of  Christians !  It  must  not^  however, 
be  dissembled  that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom^  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  computes  the 
multitude  of  the  fiuthiul  as  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans.^^  But  the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is 
CMj  and  obvious.  The  eloquent  preacher  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Antioch ; 
between  the  list  of  Christians  who  had  acquired  Heaven  by 
baptisin  and  the  list  of  dtisens  who  had  a  right  to  share  the 
public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and  infiuits  were  comprised 
in  the  Ibnner ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity  toi>sg7pt 
Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.     It  was  at 

"■Cbryioitoin.  Opera,  tmn.  viL  p.  658,  Sta 

wjohnMalala,  torn,  tl  p.  144  [p.  490,  ed.  Bonn].  He  draws  the  same  con- 
daaoo  wiUi  rq;ard  to  the  populousness  of  Antioch. 

^Cfaraostom.  tom.  L  pi  593.  I  am  indebted  for  these  passages,  though  not 
kr  mj  vaenoct,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy, 
loLnL  p.37«V 
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first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutse,  or  Essenian 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish  sect  which  had  abated  much  o 
its  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  o 
the  Essenians^  their  fasts  and  excommunications^  the  oommunitj 
of  goodS;  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  th< 
warmth  though  not  the  purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  i 
very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  disciplined^  It  was  in  th< 
school  of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian  theology  appears  t< 
have  assumed  a  regular  and  scientifical  form ;  and,  whei 
Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  a  church,  composed  of  Jew 
and  of  Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  notice  o 
that  inquisitive  prince.^^  But  the  progress  of  Christianity  wa 
for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  whicl 
was  itself  a  foreign  colony,  and,  till  the  close  of  the  seconc 
century,  the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelate; 

lA  iM-ai]  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops  were  consecrated  h] 
the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty 

cm-M]  by  his  successor  Heraclas.^^  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  peoph 
distinguished  by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,  ^^  entertainec 
the  new  doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance ;  and  even  in  thi 
time  of  Origen  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian  who  hac 
surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  sacred  animali 
of  his  country. ^^^  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Christianity  ascended  th< 
throne,  the  zeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyed  the  prevailing 
impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Egypt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  th< 
deserts  of  Thebais  swarmed  with  hermits. 

iB  B«m«  A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and  provincials  flowed  intc 
the  capacious  bosom  of  Rome.     Whatever  was  strange  or  odious 

i^Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  a,  c.  ao,  ai,  22,  23,  has  examined,  with  th< 
most  criticaTaccuracy,  the  curious  treatise  of  Philo  which  describes  the  Therapeutae 
By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  Basnage  ha: 
demonstrated,  in  spite  of  Euscbius  (I  ii.  a  17),  and  a  crowd  of  modem  Catholics 
that  the  Therapeutae  were  neither  Christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  probabl< 
that  they  changed  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted  some  nev 
articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the  Egj'ptian  Ascetics 
[The  Therapeutae  were  not  Essenes  (for  whom  see  Gr&tz  Gesch.  der  Juden.  vol 
3),  for  they  did  not  secede  from  th^  syna^^ogues.  P.  C.  Lucius  (Die  Therapeuten 
1879)  tried  to  prove  that  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  Philo's  treatise  (to  which  thi 
earliest  reference  is  in  Eusebius)  is  a  forgery,  c  300,  a.d.  Tbe  genuineness  ii 
defended  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in  his  recent  ed.  and  P.  Wendland,  die  Therapeuten 
1896.] 

i^See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,- p.  245  [xxix.  8,  il 

itt  For  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot's  History,  p 
24,  &c.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn 
i.  p.  334.  Vers.  Pocock  [date  xoth  century] ),  and  its  internal  evidence  would  alone 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  Bishop  Peamos  has  varg^  in  tbi 
Vindici.ne  Ignatianae. 

i<VAmmian.  Maroellin.  xxii.  16. 

i<f7  Origen  contra  Celsum.  L  i.  p.  40  [p.  757,  Migne], 
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er  was  guilty  or  suspected^  might  hope,  in  the  obscurity 
t  immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  In 
.  various  confhix  of  nations,  every  teacher,  either  of  truth 
falsehood,  every  founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  a 
lal  association,  might  easily  multiply  his  disciples  or 
plices.  The  Christians  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the 
ntal  persecution  of  Nero,  are  represented  by  Tacitus  as 
y  amounting  to  a  very  great  multitude,^^  and  the  language 
t  ffreat  historian  is  almost  similar  to  the  style  employed  by 
wnen  he  relates  the  introduction  and  the  suppression  of 
tea  of  Bacchus.  After  the  Bacchanals  had  awidcened  the 
ty  of  the  senate,  it  was  likewise  apprehended  that  a  very 
mtdtitude,  as  it  were  another  people,  had  been  initiated 
those  abhorred  mjrsteries.  A  more  careful  inquiry  soon 
istrated  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand ; 
iber,  indeed,  sufficiently  alarming,  when  considered  as  the 
.  of  public  justice.  ^^  It  is  with  the  same  candid  allowance 
re  should  interpret  the  vague  expresnons  of  Tacitus,  and 
>rmer  instance  of  Pliny,  when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds 
uded  £uiatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established  worship  of 
nIs.  The  church  of  Rome  was  undoubtedly  the  first  and 
populous  of  the  empire ;  and  we  are  possessed  of  an 
atic  record  which  attests  the  state  of  religion  in  that  city, 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  after  a  peace  of 
-eight  years.  The  clergy,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a 
),  forty-six  pre8b3rter8,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons, 
two  acolytes,  and  fifty  readers,  exordsts,  and  porters, 
lumber  of  widows,  of  the  infirm,  and  of  the  poor,  who 
Qoaintained  by  the  oblations  of  the  fiiithful,  amounted  to 
I  hundred.^^^  From  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy 
tioch,  we  may  venture  to  estimate  the  Christians  of  Rome 
lut  fifty  thousand.  The  populoiisness  of  that  great  capital 
t,  perhaps,  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the  most  modest 
ation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower  than  a  million  of 
itants,  of  whom  the  Christians  might  constitute  at  the 
a  twentieth  part.^'^^ 

%gens  multitndo  is  the  expression  of  IVuatus,  xv.  44. 

'.  Liv.  xxxix.  13,  15,  16,  17.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  and  con- 
on  of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalians,  whose  depravity  is 
Bd,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 

osdxtis,  L  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has  thought 
to  redaoe  the  number  of  presbyters  to  forty-four. 

lus proportion  of  the  presovters  and  of  the  poor  to  the  rest  of  the  people  was 
Dy  nxea  by  Burnet  (Travds  into  Italy,  p.  168),  and  is  approved  by  Moyle 
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AMoa  aad  The  westeiTi  provincialB  appetred  to  have  derived  the  kc 
nSaam  ledge  of  Christiamty  from  the  same  source  which  had  diffi 
among  them  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  manner 
Rome.  In  this  more  important  circumstance,  Africa,  as  wel 
Gaul,  was  gradually  &shioned  to  the  imitation  of  the  cap 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  fiivourable  occasions  which  m 
invite  the  Roman  missionaries  to  visit  their  Latin  province 
was  late  before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps  ;  ^^^ 
can  we  discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assured  tr 
either  of  £uth  or  of  persecution  that  ascend  higher  than 
reign  of  the  Antonines.^^  The  slow  progress  of  the  gospe 
the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  was  extremely  different  from 
eagerness  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  received  on 
burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  African  Christians  soon  fori 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  primitive  church, 
practice  introduced  into  that  province  of  appointing  bishop 
the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  and  very  frequently  to  the  x 
obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply  the  splendour 
importance  of  their  religious  societies,  which  during  the  coi 
of  the  third  century  were  animated  by  the  seal  of  Tertull 
directed  by  the  idnlities  of  Cvprian,  and  adorned  by 
eloquence  of  LactantiuSi  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  we  turn 
eyes  towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  discover 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and  united  < 
gregations  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ;  and,  even  as  late  as  the  r< 
of  Decius,  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few  cities  only,  Ai 
Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Limoges,  Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris,  » 
scattered  churches  were  supported  by  Uie  devotion  of  a  si 
number  of   Christians;^^^      Silence  is  indeed  very  consist 

(vol  iL  p.  151).    They  were  both  unacquainted  with  the  pasaa^e  of  Chiysoi 
which  converts  their  conjecture  abnost  into  a  fact  [see  above,  p.  59.    Cp.  Am 

1^  Senas  trans  Alpes,  religione  Dei  sosceptA.  Sidpicias  Sevems,  1.  ii.  [32 
These  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusebius,  v.  i.  Tilfeo 
M^m.  Eocl^siast.  torn.  ii.  p.  3161  According  to  the  Donatists,  whose  assert! 
confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Augustin,  Afnca  was  the  last  c 
provinces  which  received  the  gospef.    Tillemont,  M^m.  Eocldsiast.  torn.  i.  p. 

ITS  Turn  primura  intra  GaUias  martvria  visa.    Snip.  Severus,  L  ii.  [»^.]. 
regard  to  Afnca,  see  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3.      It  is  imagined  tha 
S<^llitan  martvrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Rumart    p.    34).  .  One  ol 
adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian.    Apolog.  p.  496,  497, 
Delphin. 

"^  Rarae  in  aliquibus  civitatibus  ecdesice,  pauoomm  Chiistianorum  devot 
resurgerent.  Acta  Sincera,  p.  130.  Gregory  of  Tours,  L  i.  c.  aS.  Mosheii 
907,  449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  f< 
centurv,  the  extensive  dioceses  of  Liige,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne  compo 
single  bishopric,  which  had  been  very  recently  fouiided.  See  M6rooires  oe ' 
mont,  tom.  vi.  pan  i.  p.  43,  411.  [Duchesne,  Mtoiairet  sur  I'origine  des  dio 
L  episc.  dans  I'andenne  Uaule,  1890.] 
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votion,  bat,  as  it  is  seldom  compfttifale  with  seal,  we 
rceive  and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christianity  in 
rovinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic  for  the  Latin 
i  since  they  did  not,  during  the  three  first  centuries, 
th  to  a  single  ecclesiastical  writer.  From  Gaul,  which 
a  just  pre-eminence  of  learning  and  authority  over  all 
itries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the  gospel 
«  fiiintly  reflected  on  the  remote  provinces  of  Spain  ud 

and,  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Ter- 
they  had  already  received  the  &'st  rays  of  the  fiuth 
i  addressed  his  apology  to  the  magistrates  of  the  emperor 
}^  But  the  obscure  and  imperfect  origin  of  the  western 
B  of  Europe  has  been  so  negligently  recorded  that,  if  we 
elate  the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 
;he  silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends  which  avarice 
rstiticm  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the  monks  in  the 
om  of  their  convents.^^^  Of  these  holy  romances,  that 
postle  St.  James  can  alone,  by  its  single  extravagance, 

to  be  mentioned.  From  a  peaceful  fisherman  of  the 
Grennesareth,  he  was  transformed  into  a  valorous  knight, 
srged  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their 
against  the  Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have  cele- 
liis  exploits ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of  Compostella  dis- 
lis  power ;  and  the  swcMnd  of  a  military  order,  assisted  by 
x>rs  of  the  Inquisition,  was  sufficient  to  remove  every 
n  of  profiine  criticism.^^ 
irogress  of  Christianity  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Bayondfkt 

and,  according  to  the  primitive  fiithers,  who  interpret  bmS*^^ 

prophecy,  the  new  religion  within  a  century  after  the  •*" 
f  its  divine  author,  had  weady  visited  every  part  of  the 

** There  exists  not,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "a  people, 
'  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  what- 
ppellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished,  how- 
orant  of  arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they  dwell  under 

date  of  Tertullian's  Apology  is  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of  Mosheim,  to 
^  [197-8.  His  Ad  Nationes,  written  either  just  before  or  just  after,  or 
re  and  partly  after,  the  Apologeticum,  covers  the  same  ground  briefly.] 
le  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  indination  or  courage 
I,  whether  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founded  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury, 
er  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  preferred  the  residence  en  Paris  to  that  of 

stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  century.  See 
Fiist  Hi^pan.  L  vil  c  13.  torn.  i.  p.  285,  edit.  Hag.  Com.  1733),  who, 
Bse,  imitates  Livy,  and  the  honest  detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James 
lde0»  Miscellanies,  voL  ii.  p.  siaz. 
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tents,  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons,  among  who 
prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things."  ^^s  But  this  splend 
exaggeration,  which  even  at  present  it  would  be  extreme 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  real  state  of  mankind,  can  I 
considered  only  as  the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  write 
the  measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his  wishc 
But  neither  the  belief  nor  the  wishes  of  the  fathers  can  alt 
the  truth  of  history.  It  will  still  remain  an  undoubted  &< 
that  the  barbarians  of  Sc3rthia  and  Germany  who  afterwar 
subverted  the  Roman  monarchy  were  involved  in  the  darkne 
of  paganism ;  and  that  even  the  conversion  of  Iberia, 
Armenia,  or  of  Ethiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree 
success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  er 
peror.^^^  Before  that  time  the  various  accidents  of  war  ar 
commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  tl 
gospel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,^^  and  among  tl 
borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.^ 
Beyond  the  last-mentioned  river,  Edessa  was  distinguished  by 
firm  and  early  adherence  to  the  £uth.^^  From  Edessa  tl 
principles  of  Christianity  were  easily  introduced  into  the  Grei 
and  Syrian  cities  which  obeyed  the  successors  of  Artaxerxei 

VBJiistin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  341.  Irenaeus  adv.  Haeres.  L  i. 
la    Tertullian  adv.  Jud.  c  7.    See  Mosbeim,  p.  203. 

i^See  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheim's  History  of  the  Chorcb.  Many,  thouj 
very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  conversion  of  Iboria  and  Armen: 
may  be  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  78-^^.  [Milman  notes  that  Gibb 
"had  expressed  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the  words  'of  Armenia.'  from  t 
text  of  future  editions  "  (Vindication.  Works,  iv.  577).  Christianity  spread  at ; 
early  time  in  Armenia,  but  its  b^nnings  are  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and  the  tra« 
tions  are  largely  legendary,  lue  history  of  the  Armenian  church  bi^ns  wi 
Gregory  Lusavoritch  (Illuminator),  consecrated  bishop  by  Leontius  of  Cappadoc 
to  which  see  the  Armenian  bishopric  was  at  first  subject  The  main  source  1 
Gr^fory  is  an  early  Life  incorporated  in  the  history  of  Tiridates  by  Apfathangel 
(translated  by  Langlois.  Fr.  Hist.  Graec.  voL  v.).    See  further  Appendu  18.] 

itt  According  to  Tertullian,  the  Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into  parts 
Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  century  afterwards,  Ossia 
the  son  of  Fingal,  is  said  to  have  disputed,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  t 
foreign  missionaries,  and  the  dispute  is  still  extant,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Ei 
language.  See  Mr.  Macpherson's  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Osuan's  Poen 
p.  za 

^  The  Goths,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  carried  away  grc 
numbers  of  captives ;  some  of  whom  were  Christians,  and  became  missionark 
See  Tillemont,  M^moires  Eccl^iast  tom.  iv.  p.  44. 

i^The  legend  of  Abgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is.  afibrds  a  decisive  proof  that,  ma 
years  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  history,  the  matest  jMUt  of  the  inhabitants 
Edessa  had  embraced  Christianity.    Their  rivals,  the  citisena  of  CarrbK,  adhere 
on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause  of  Paganism,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 
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Imt  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  impression  on 
I  the  minds  of  the  Persians,  whose  religious  system,  by  the 
kbonrs  of  a  well-disciplined  order  of  priests,  had  been  constructed 
with  much  more  art  and  solidity  than  the  uncertain  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome.*®* 

From  this  impartial,  though  imperfect,  survey  of  the  progress  gMgwiy 

of  Christianity,  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  probable  that  the  number  ^^^a 

of  its  proselytes  has  been  excessively  magnified  by  fear  on  the 

one  side  and  by  devotion  on  the  other.     According  to  the 

irreproachable  testimony  of  Origen,*^  the  proportion  of  the 

.-  fiutnfiil    was  very  inconsiderable    when    compared  with    the 

I   smltitnde  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without 

any  distinct  information,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and  it 

ii  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  the  real  numbers  of  the  primitive 

.    Quistians.     The  most  fiivourable  calculation,  however,  that  can 

be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  Antioch  and  of  Rome  will 

I    lot  permit  us  to  imagine  that  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of 

'    the  subjects  of  the  empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the 

burner    of  the    cross    before    the    important    conversion    of 

CoDStantine.     But  their  habits  of  fiiith,  of  zeal,  and  of  union 

leemed  to  multiply  their  numbers ;  and  the  same  causes  which 

eootributed  to  their  future  increase  served  to  render  their  actual 

drength  more  apparent  and  more  formidable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  society  that,  whilst  a  ^<s^JStM^ 
persons  are  distinguished  by  riches,  by  honours,  and  by  know-^Huwrn 
ledge^  the  body  of  the  people  is  condemned   to  obscurity,  ifMn^* 
jgnomnce,  and  poverty.    The  Christian  religion,  which  addressed 
ibelf  to  the  whole  human  race,  must  consequently  collect  a  far 
greater  number  of  proselytes  from  the  lower  than  from  the 
nperior  ranks  of  life.     This  innocent  and  natural  circumstance 
llM  been  improved  into  a  very  odious  imputation,  which  seems 
to  be  less  strenuously  denied  by  the  apologists  than  it  is  urged 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  £uth ;  that  the  new  sect  of  Christians 
WIS  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  of 
petnnts  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and 
difes ;  the  last  of  whom  might  sometimes  introduce  the  mis- 
teaiies  into  the  rich  and  noble  £similies  to  which  they  belonged. 

*>  According  to  Bardcssngg  (ap.  Euaeb.  Prsepar.  Evangel),  there  were  some 
Chntians  in  rarsia  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.    In  the  time  of  Con- 

I  ttBtine  (see  bis  Epistle  to  Sapor,  Vit.  I.  iv.  c.  i^),  they  composed  a  flourishing 
ihicb.    Cdttalt  Bouisobre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manich^isme,  tom.  i.  p.  i8o,  and 

>    iiBibltotbecaOrientalisof  Assemani. 

)      ■^Origen  cootia  Cdsum,  L  viiL  p.  434  [p.  1621,  (»iw  hklyw),    Cp.  App.  5.] 
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These  obscure  teachers  (such  was  the  chaise  of  malice  an^ 
infidelity)  are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious  anc 
dogmatical  in  private.  Whilst  they  cautiously  avoid  the 
dangerous  encounter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with  the  rude 
and  illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  those  minds 
whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their  education  has  the  besi 
disposed  to  receive  the  impression  of  superstitious  terrors.^^ 
This  un&vourable  picture,  though  not  devoid  of  a  faini 
resemblance,  betrays,  by  its  dark  colouring  and  distorted  features 
the  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the  humble  £uth  of  Christ  diffusec 
itself  through  the  world,  it  was  embraced  by  several  person: 
who  derived  some  consequence  from  the  advantages  of  nature  a 
fortune.  Aristides,  who  presented  an  eloquent  apology  to  th< 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philosopher.^^  Justii 
Martyr  had  sought  divine  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Zeno;,  o 
Aristotle,  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Plato,  before  he  fortunately  wai 
accosted  by  the  old  man,  or  rather  the  angel,  who  turned  his  atten 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets.^^  Clemens  of  Alezandrii 
had  acquired  much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Tertulliai 
in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus  and  Origen  posseasec 
a  very  considerable  share  of  the  learning  of  their  times ;  and 
although  the  style  of  Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  o 
Lactantius,  we  might  almost  discover  that  both  those  writer 
had  been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the  study  of  philo 
sophy  was  at  length  introduced  among  the  Christians,  but  it  wai 
hot  always  productive  of  the  most  saJutary  effects ;  knowledgi 
was  as  often  the  parent  of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  l£i 
description  which  was  designed  for  the  followers  of  Artemoi 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various  sects  tfaa' 
resisted  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  "  They  presume  to  alte 
the  holy  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  ancient  rule  of  £uth,  and  ti 

UB  Minucius  Felix,  c.  8,  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celsus  ap.  Ori|;eiL,  L  iii.  p.  138 
143,  [p.  984,  sjrq.],    Julian  ap.  Cyril.  I  vi.  p.  206.     Edit  Spanheim. 

^»  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  3.  Hieronym.  Epist.  83,  [/^.  84.  Bat  in  Migne* 
arrangement,  ep.  70,  vol  i.  p.  667,  Since  Gibbon  wrote  there  have  been  dii 
covered,  not  the  Apology  of  Aristides  in  its  original  form,  but  materials  for  reooa 
structing  it.  These  consist  of  (i)  a  Syriac  version  or  paraphrase  found  on  Mom 
Sinai  by  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  (published  in  Robinson  s  Texts  and  Studies.  iB^x] 
(2)  a  fragment  of  an  Armenian  translation  (published  at  Venice  by  the  Mechitansti 
iS?^)*  (3)  ^  loose  Greek  reproduction,  incorporated  in  the  Tale  of  Barlaam  an 
Josaphat  (see  Robinson,  /oc.  cit.).  In  the  second  supencription  of  the  STria 
version,  the  work  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  which  is  inconsistent  with  tb 
statement  of  Eusebius,  who,  however,  had  iK>t  seen  the  book.] 

li^The  story  is  prettily  told  in  Justin  s  Dialogues.  TUlemont  (M^m.  Eccysiasi 
tO|ii.  ii.  p.  334;,  who  relates  it  after  him,  is  sure  that  the  old  man  was  a  disgnisai 
anfd. 
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fbrm  their  o|Miiion8  according  to  the  subtile  precepts  of  logic. 
The  science  of  the  church  is  neglected  for  the  study  of  geomeby, 
and  they  lose  sight  of  Heaven  while  they  are  employed  in 
measuring  the  earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their  hands. 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects  of  their  admiration  ; 
and  they  express  an  uncommon  reverence  for  the  works  of 
Galen.  Their  errors  are  derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  refinements  of  human  reason."  ^^ 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the  advantages  of  birth  wiiki«fai« 
tnd  fortune  were  always  separated  from  the  profession  ofMai**' 
Christianity.  Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  a  great  number 
•f  persons  of  every  order  of  men  in  Bith3mia  had  deserted  the 
idigion  of  their  ancestors.^^  His  unsuspected  testimony  may, 
B  this  instance,  obtain  more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge  of 
Tertullian,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears  as  well  as  to 
Ike  humanity  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  by  assuring  him  that, 
fhe  persists  in  his  cruel  intentions^  he  must  decimate  Carthage, 
ind  that  he  will  find  among  the  guilty  many  persons  of 
bs  own  rsnk,  senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction, 
tnd  the  friends  or  relations  of  his  most  intimate  friends. ^^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  about  forty  years  afterwards  the 
empeww  Valerian  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
once  in  one  of  his  rescripts  he  evidently  supposes  that  senators, 
Kbman  knights,  and  ladies  of  quality  were  engaged  in  the 
Christian  sect^*^  The  church  still  continued  to  increase  its 
aitwanl  splendour  as  it  lost  its  internal  purity;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even 
the  army  concealed  a  multitude  of  Christians  who  endeavoured  to 
itocHicile  the  interests  of  the  present  with  those  of  a  future  life. 

And  yet  these  exceptions  are  either  too  few  in  number,  or  too  okrtaitMittjr 
recent  in  time,  entirely  to  remove  the  imputation  of  ignorance  auy  nc!iT» 
nd  obscurity  which  has  been  so  arrogantly  cast  on  the  first  SdriJSST 
prawlytes  of  Christianity.     Instead  of  employing  in  our  defence 

■•  Eosebios,  v.  aS.  It  may  be  hoped  that  none,  except  the  heretics,  ^¥e 
■on  to  the  complaint  of  Oelsus  (ap.  Origen.,  I  iL  p.  77)  that  the  Christians 
parpetually  correcting  and  altering  their  Gospels. 

>Plin.  EpisL  z.  97.  Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentiae,  cives  Romani  .  .  .  Multi 
^M  omnis  aetatis,  onmis  ardmis,  utriusque  sexOs.  etiam  vocantur  in  periculum 
tiDcabiiiitur. 

**TertiiUian  ad  Soapulam.    Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher  than  to  claim 
Stalk  part  of  Carthage. 
^CjpnaiL  EpisL  79  [te]. 
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the  fictions  of  later  ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  t] 
occasion  of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification.  Our  serio 
thoughts  will  suggest  to  us  that  the  apostles  themselves  we 
chosen  by  providence  among  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  thi 
the  lower  we  depress  the  temporal  condition  of  the  first  Chnstiai 
the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire  their  merit  and  succei 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  diligently  to  remember  that  the  kingdo 
of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  that  min 
afflicted  by  calamity  and  the  contempt  of  mankind  cheerful 
listen  to  the  divine  promise  of  future  happiness ;  while,  on  ti 
contrary,  the  fortunate  are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  tl 
world;  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dispute  their  va 
superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 
jMtodbr  We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  to  comfort  us  for  tl 
aofti&*"^loss  of  some  illustrious  characters,  which  in  our  eyes  mig 
mdMB-  have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  the  heavenly  present.  T 
^^  names  of  Seneca,  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Taciti 
of  Plutarch,  of  C^alen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  empei 
Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flourished,  ai 
exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They  filled  with  glory  th< 
respective  stations,  either  in  active  or  contemplative  life ;  thi 
excellent  understandings  were  improved  by  study ;  Philosop] 
had  purified  their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popul 
superstition ;  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  tru 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages  (it  is  no  less  < 
object  of  surprise  than  of  concern)  overlooked  or  rejected  1 
perfection  of  the  Christian  system.  Their  language  or  th< 
silence  equally  discover  their  contempt  for  the  growing  se< 
which  in  their  time  had  difiused  itself  over  the  Roman  empii 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the  Christia 
consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and  perverse  enthusiasts,  w. 
exacted  an  implicit  submission  to  their  mysterious  doctrine 
without  being  able  to  produce  a  single  argument  that  cou 
engage  the  attention  of  men  of  sense  and  leaming.^^ 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  philosophy 
perused  the  apologies  which  the  primitive  Christians  I'epeated 
published  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  religion ;  but  it 
much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  cause  was  not  defended  1 

i*>  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  first  and  second  volume  of  Jewish  and  Christian  te 
monies,  collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the  younger,  of  Tacitus,  of  Gftlen, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps  of  Epictetus  (for  it  is  doiibtfui  whether  tl 
philosopher  means  to  speak  of  the  Christians).  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoCtc 
by  Seneca,  the  elder  Plmy,  and  Plutarch  [and  Dion  Chfysoatom]. 


I 
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abler  advocates.  They  expose  with  superfluous  wit  and  elo- 
quence the  extravagance  of  Polytheism.  They  interest  our  com- 
passion by  displaying  the  innocence  and  sufferings  of  their  injured 
brethren.  But,  when  they  would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity^  they  insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  predic- 
tions which  announced,  than  on  the  miracles  which  accompanied, 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Their  &vourite  argument 
might  serve  to  edify  a  Christian  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both 
I  the  one  and  the  other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  those 
'  prophecies,  and  both  are  obliged,  with  devout  reverence,  to 
search  for  their  sense  and  their  accomplishment  But  this 
node  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its  weight  and  influence, 
when  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  neither  understand  nor 
lespect  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  prophetic  style.  ^^  In 
the  unskilful  hands  of  Justin  and  of  the  succeeding  apologistsi, 
the  sublime  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates  in 
distant  types,  affected  conceits,  and  cold  allegories ;  and  even 
their  authenticity  was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlightened 
Gentile  by  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes^  and  the  Sibyls^^^  were  obtruded  on 
him  as  of  equal  value  with  the  genuine  inspirations  of  Heaven. 
The  adoption  of  fraud  and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of  revelati<m 
too  often  reminds  us  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  poets 
who  load  their  imndnerable  heroes  with  a  useless  weight  of 
combersome  and  brittle  armour. 
But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine  mattention  of  the  Pagan  mmi  of  bit 
!  md  philosophic  world  to  those  evidences  which  were  presented 
j  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to  their 
lenses  ?  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  their 
fiiit  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  confirmed 

S  innumerable  prodigies.     The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw, 
e  sick  were  healed,  the  dead   were  raised,   daemons  were 
I    expelled,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  were  frequently  suspended 

M  If  the  Cunoos  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  had  been  alleged  to  a  Roman  Jim 

I    fUlosopber,  would  de  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  '*  Quae  tandem  ista 

j    Ninratio  est,  annonim  potius  quam  aut  mensium  autdienim?"  De  Divinatione. 

i.  30.     Observe  with  what  irreverence  Lucian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  13),  and  his 

I     fciind  Cdsus  ap.  Origen.  (1.  viL  p.  337,  [p.  1440,  Migne]),  express  themselves 

eoaoeming  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

iM'ne  Philoiophers,  who  derided  tne  more  ancient  predictions  of  the  Sibyls, 
vould  easily  have  detected  the  Jewish  and  Christian  forgeries,  which  have  been 
KtrinmpAiantly  quoted  by  the  fathers,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Lactantius.  When 
fcSibyUine  verses  bad  performed  their  appointed  task,  they,  like  the  system  of 
fcmiuennium,  were  quietly  laid  aside.  The  Christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed 
the  ruin  of  Rome  for  the  year  195,  A.U.C.  948. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  turned  aside  from  the  awful  spectacle,  and,  pursuing  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appeared  unconscious  of 
any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  physical  government  of  the 
world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,^^  or  at 
least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire,^^  was  involved 
in  a  pr»tematural  darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this  miracu- 
lous event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  wonder,  the  curiosity, 
and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without  notice  in  an  age 
of  science  and  history.^^  It  happened  during  the  lifetime  of 
Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the 
immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence,  of  the 
prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has 
recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature,  earthquakes, 
meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  inde&tigable  curiosity 
could  collect.^^  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has 
been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  cQstinct 
chapter  of  Pliny  ^^  is  designed  for  eclipses  of  an  extraordinaiy 
nature  and  unusual  duration;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour.  This 
season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the 
praetematural  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had  been  already  cele- 
brated by  most  of  the  poets  ^^  and  historians  of  that  memorable 
age.*^^ 

itsThe  lathen,  as  they  are  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Calmet  (Dis- 
aertations  sor  la  Bible,  torn.  iiL  p.  395— -308),  seem  to  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most  of  the  modems. 

M  ^rigen  ad  Matth.  c.  27,  and  a  few  modem  critics,  Besa,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner, 
&C. ,  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

^  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned.  When  Ter- 
tullian  assures  the  Pagans  that  the  mention  of  the  prodigy  is  found  in  Arcanis 
(not  Archivis)  vestris  (see  his  Apology,  c.  ax),  he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline 
verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  m  the  words  of  tne  gospel  tarcMiuss  is  in  all  the 
Msa  except  one.  which  has  arcanis,  and  is  certainly  right.  See  Bindlesr's  ed.  p. 
78.    The  official  report  of  Pilate  is  said  to  be  meant  J 

3M Seneca  QuaesL  Natur.  i.  i,  15.  vi.  x,  vii.  17.     Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  l.iL 

>w  Plin.  Hi^  Natur.  ii.  30  [a  chapter  remarkable  for  its  brevity]. 

■"VirgiL  Oeorgic.  L  466.  Tibullus,  1.  i.  [Jfg.  ii.].  Eleg.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid. 
Metamorph.  xv.  78a.  Lucan.  PharaaL  i.  540.  The  last  of  tlx»e  poets  places  this 
pnxiisnr  before  tbie  civil  war. 

*^  See  a  pubUc  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiquit  xiv.  la.  Plutarch  in 
Cseiar.  p.  m  [c.  69].  Appian.  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iv.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xlv.  p.  431 
[o.  17].  Jiuitts  Obtequens,  c  xaS.  His  little  treatise  is  an  abstract  of  livy's 
prodgies. 
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CHAPl'ERXVI 

tdtid  of  the  Roman  Govemmeni  towards  the  Chrutians,Jrom 
the  Reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Constantine 

moiisly  consider  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion^  the  gig^gtr 
of  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as  well  as*"***"^ 
lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who,  during  the 
»,  embraced  the  fiiith  of  the  gospel,  we  should  naturally 
that  so  benevolent  a  doctrine  would  have  been  received 
le  reverence,  even  by  the  unbelieving  world ;  that  the 
and  the  polite,  however  they  might  deride  the  miracles, 
lave  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  new  sect ;  and  that  the 
Eites,  instead  of  persecuting,  would  have  protected  an 
f  men  who  3rielded  the  most  passive  obedience  to  the 
ough  they  declined  the  active  cares  of  war  and  govem- 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recollect  the  universal  tolera- 
Poljrtheism,  as  it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the  faith 
leople,  the  incredulity  of  philosophers,  and  the  policy  of 
tnan  senate  and  emperors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
ew  offence  the  Christians  had  committed,  what  new 
tion  could  exasperate  the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity, 
lat  new  motives  could  urge  the  Roman  princes,  who 
without  concern,  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting 
e  under  their  gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment 
part  of  their  subjects,  who  had  chosen  for  themselves  a 
:,  but  an  inoffensive,  mode  of  faith  and  worship, 
religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to  have 
1  a  more  stem  and  intolerant  character,  to  oppose  the 
s  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore  years  after  the  death 
(t,  his  innocent  disciples  were  punished  with  death,  by 
tence  of  a  proconsul  of  the  most  amiable  and  philosophic 
er,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor,  distinguished 
wisdom  and  justice  of  his  general  administration.  The 
es  which  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the  successors  of 
are  filled  with  the  most  pathetic  complaints,  that  the 
ins,  who  obeyed  the  dictates,  and  solicited  the  liberty,  of 
ace,  were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Rconan 
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empire,  excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their  auspicious 
government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  eminent  martyrs  have  been 
recorded  with  care ;  and  from  the  time  that  Christianity  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  the  governors  of  the  church 
have  been  no  less  diligently  employed  in  displa3ring  the  cruelty, 
than  in  imitating  the  conduct,  of  their  Pagan  adversaries.  To 
separate  (if  it  be  possible)  a  few  authentic,  as  weU  as  interesting, 
facts,  from  an  undigested  mass  of  fiction  and  error,  and  to  relate, 
in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  causes,  the  extent,  the 
duration,  and  the  most  important  circumstances  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  first  Christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of 
the  present  Chapter. 
nrinriBto  The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion,  depressed  by  fear^ 
""^^^  animated  with  resentment,  and  perhaps  heated  by  enthusiasm, 
are  seldom  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate, 
or  candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies,  which 
often  escape  the  impartial  and  discerning  view  even  of  those 
who  are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  flames  of  persecu- 
tion. A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the 
emperors  towards  the  primitive  Christians,  which  may  appear 
the  more  specious  and  probable  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknow- 
ledged genius  of  Polytheism.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally  supported 
by  the  implicit  assent  and  reverence  which  the  nations  of 
antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective  traditions  and  ceremonies. 
It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  they  would  unite  with 
indignation  against  any  sect  of  people  which  should  separate 
itself  from  the  communion  of  mankind,  and,  claiming  the 
exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every 
form  of  worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous.  The 
rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual  indulgence ;  they  were 
justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the 
payment  of  this  tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and 
by  them  alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  they 
experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates  will  serve  to  explain 
how  far  these  speculations  are  justified  by  facts,  and  will  lead  us 
to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  persecution  of  Christianity. 
bdiitfM  Without  repeating  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of  the 

Mtoftht  j^eyej-euce  of  the  Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  every  circum- 
stance that  could  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and 
authorize  religious  persecution  by  the  most  specious  arguments 
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deal  justice  and  the  public  safety.     From  the  reign  of 

0  that  of  Antoninus  Pius^  the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce 
:nce  of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which  repeatedly  broke 
the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrections.  Humanity 
:ked  at  the  recital  of  the  horrid  cruelties  which  they 
tted  in  the  cities  of  Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene, 
they  dwelt  in  treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspect- 
.tives;^  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe 
tion  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the  legions 
:  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and  credulous  superstition 

1  to  render  them  the  implacable  enemies  not  only  of  the 
I  government,  but  of  human  kind.^  The  enthusiasm  of 
ws  was  supported  by  the  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  for 

0  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  master ;  and  by  the  flattering 
e  which  they  derived  from  their  ancient  oracles,  that  a 
:ring  Messiah  would  soon  arise,  destined  to  break  their 

and  to  invest  the  favourites  of  heaven  with  the  empire  of 
rth.  It  was  by  announcing  himself  as  their  long-expected 
"er,  and  by  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to 
the  hope  of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barchochebas  collected 
idable  army,  with  which  he  resisted,  during  two  years,  the 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian.' 

withstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  the  resentment  n»ivatioa 
Roman  princes  expired  after  the  victory ;  nor  were  their  NUfioB 
tensions  continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  danger, 
e  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and  by  the  mild 
r  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their 
t  privileges,  and  once  more  obtained  the  permission  of 
icising  their  children,  with  the  easy  restraint  that  they 
never  confer  on  any  foreign  proselyte  that  distinguishing 
of  the  Hebrew  race.^    The  numerous  remains  of  that 

Gyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks ;  in  Cyi>rus,  240,000 ;  in  Egypt,  a 
sat  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims  were  sawed  asunder, 
ig  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  example, 
torious  Jews  devoured  the  flesh,  lick^  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the 
like  a  girdle  round  their  bodies.    See  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  Z145 

iiout  repeating  the  well-known  narratives  of  Jofiephits,  we  may  learn  from 
Ixix.  p.  1 162  [c.  14])  that  in  Hadrian's  war  580,000  Jews  were  cut  off 
word,  besides  an  infinite  number  which  perished  by  nmine,  by  disease, 
Sre. 

the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  L  L  c.  17,  for  the 
TS  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  1.  v.  c  zz,  Z2,  13,  for  the 
of  Barchochebas,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

1  to  Modestinus,  a  Roman  lawyer  (1.  vi.  regular.),  that  we  are  indebted 
stinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.     See  Casaubon  ad  Hist 

p.  27. 
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people,  though  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts 
of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain  con- 
siderable establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
acquire  the  ^edom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy  municipal  honours,  and 
te  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  an  exemption  from  the  burdensome 
and  expensive  offices  of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  police  which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished  sect. 
The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Tiberias,  was 
empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  ministers  and  apostles,  to 
exercise  a  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed 
brethren  an  annual  contribution.^  New  synagogues  were  fre- 
quently erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which  were  either  com- 
manded by  the  Mosaic  law  or  enjoined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.^ 
Such  gentle  treatment  insensibly  assuaged  the  stem  temper  of 
the  J  ews.  Awakened  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest, 
they  assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  industrious  subjects. 
Their  irreconcileable  hatred  of  mankind,  instead  of  flaming  out 
in  acts  of  blood  and  violence,  evaporated  in  less  dangerous 
gratifications.  They  embraced  eveiy  opportunity  of  over-reach- 
ing the  idolaters  in  trade;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and 
ambiguous  imprecations  against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.^ 
mj«wi  Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  abhorrence  the  deities 

5df«S^  adored  by  their  sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  enjoyed, 
S&Mi  A   however,  the  free  exercise  of  their  unsocial  religion ;  there 
SirSSTtiM  must  have  existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  the  disciples 
^tSZSLn  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
was  exempt    The  difference  between  them  is  simple  and  obvious ; 
but,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance.     The  Jews  were  a  nation;  the  Christians 
were  a  sect;  and,  if  it  was  natural  for  every  community  to  respect 
the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbours,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their  ancestors.    The  voice  of 

^See  BasnajK,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  L  iii.  c.  2,  3.  The  office  of  Patriarch  was 
suppressed  bv  Tbeodosius  the  youn^. 

•We  need  onl^  mention  the  punni,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  rage  of 
Haman,  whidi,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was  celebrated  with  insolent  triumph 
and  riotous  intemperance.    Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  L  vi.  c.  17, 1.  viii.  c.  6. 

^According  to  the  false  Jose(>hu8,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  oif  Esau,  conducted 
into  Italy  the  army  of  JEneaa,  lung  of  Carthage.  Another  colony  of  Idumseans, 
flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of^RomuIus.  For 
these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal  weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Roman  empire. 
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omdesy  the  precepts  of  philosophers  and  the  authority  of  the 
Itws  imaniinouBly  enforced  this  national  obligation.  By  their 
yty  claim  of  superior  sanctity,  the  Jews  might  provoke  the 
Polytheists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  nations  they  might  deserve 
their  <*ontempt.  The  laws  of  Moses  might  be  for  the  most  part 
fiivokms  or  absurd ;  yet,  since  they  had  been  received  during 
many  ages  by  a  large  society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the 
example  of  mankind ;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
tibat  they  had  a  right  to  practise  what  it  would  have  been 
criminal  in  them  to  neglect.  But  this  principle  which  protected 
tile  Jewish  synagogue  afforded  not  any  favour  or  security  to  the 
primitive  church.  By  embracing  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Christians  incurred  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and 
mpardonable  offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of  custom 
md  edncation,  violated  the  religious  institutions  of  their  country, 
and  presumptuously  despised  whatever  their  fathers  had  believ^ 
a  tme^  or  had  reverenced  as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostacy  (if 
ve  may  use  the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local  kind ; 
since  Uie  fuous  deserter  who  withdrew  himself  from  the  temples 
of  Egypt  or  Sjtul  would  equally  disdain  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Carthage.  Every  Christian  rejected  with 
contempt  the  superstiticms  of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his 
province.  The  whole  body  of  Christians  unanimously  refused  to 
hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the  empire,  and 
of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  oppressed  believer  asserted 
the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment. 
Though  his  situation  might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could 
never  reach  the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of 
the  believing  part  of  the  Pagan  worid.  To  their  apprehensions/ 
it  was  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  individuals  should 
entertain  scruples  against  complying  with  the  established  mode 
of  worship,  than  if  they  had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence 
to  the  manners,  the  dress,  or  the  language  of  their  native 
country.^ 

The  surprise  of  the  Pagans  was  soon  succeeded  by  resentment  ;ommm 
and  the  most  pious  of  men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust  butSSSZl^ 
dangerous  imputation  of  impiety.     Malice  and  prejudice  con-Sf^iS 

■From  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represented  and  refuted  by  Origen 
(L  T.  p.  347—459  [p.  1276,  sg^."] ),  we  may  clearly  discover  the  distinction  that  was 
Bttde  between  the  Jewish /«^  and  the  Christian  stei.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of 
Minocius  Feliz  (c  5,  6)  a  foir  and  not  inelegant  descripckm  of  the  popular  aenti- 
ments,  with  regard  to  the  desertion  of  the  established  wonhip.  ^  '     " 
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curred  in  representing  the  Christians  as  a  society  of  atheists,  who, 
by  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  religious  constitution  of  the 
empire,  had  merited  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  cnvil 
magistrate.  They  had  separated  themselves  (they  gloried  in 
the  confession)  from  every  mode  of  superstition  which  was 
received  in  any  part  of  the  globe  by  the  various  temper  of 
polytheism ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  so  evident  what  deity  or 
what  form  of  worship  they  had  substituted  to  the  gods  and 
temples  of  antiquity.  The  pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they 
entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross  conception 
of  the  Pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  spiritual 
and  solitary  God,  that  was  neither  represented  under  any 
corporeal  figure  or  visible  symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the 
accustomed  pomp  of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and  sacri- 
fices.^  The  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  had  elevated  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  the  First  Cause,  were  induced,  by  reason  or  by  vanity,  to 
reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples  the  privilege 
of  this  philosophical  devotion. ^^  They  were  fur  from  admitting 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the  standard  of  truth  ;  but  they 
considered  them  as  flowing  from  the  original  disposition  of 
human  nature ;  and  they  supposed  that  any  popular  mode  of 
£uth  and  worship  which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of 
the  senses  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from  superstition, 
find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the  wanderings  of  the  fiincy 
and  the  visions  of  fanaticism.  Tne  careless  glance  which  men 
of  wit  and  learning  condescended  to  cast  on  the  Christian 
revelation  served  only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  principle,  which  they  might  have  revered, 
of  the  divine  unity  was  defaced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm,  and 
annihilated  by  the  airy  speculations,  of  the  new  sectaries.  The 
author  of  a  celebrated  dialogue  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Lucian,  whilst  he  affects  to  treat  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
Trinity  in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  betrays  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  of  the  inscrut- 
able nature  of  the  divine  perfections.^^ 

*Cur  nullas  aras  habent?  templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  simulacra?  .  .  .  Unde 
autem,  vd  quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus  unicus,  sojitarius,  destitutus  ?  Minucius  Felix, 
c  za  The  Fa^an  interlocutor  goes  on  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the 
Jew8»  who  had  once  a  temple,  altars,  victims,  &a 

10  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  See  the  Thfologie  des  Philosophes,  in  the  Abb6  d'Olivet's  French 
translation  of  Tully  de  Naturft  Deorum,  torn.  i.  p.  275. 

11  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  [a  much  later  work ;  cp.  App.  x,  ad  imiij]  perpetu- 
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It  might  appesr  less  surprising  that  the  founder  of  Christianity 
I  dMNild  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples  as  a  sage  and   a 
.  piophety  but  that  he  should  be  adored  as  a  God.     The  Poly- 
thdsts  were  disposed  to  adopt  every  article   of  fiuth  which 
teemed  to  offer  any  resemblance,  however  distant  or  imperfect, 
with  the  popular  mythology;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of 
Hercules,  and  of  i^Bsculapius  had,  in  some  measure,  prepared 
their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  under 
;  a  human  fonn.^^     But  they  were  astonished  that  the  Christians 
!  diould  abandon  the  temples  of  those  ancient  heroes  who,  in  the 
infimcy  of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted  laws,  and 
woquished  the  ^rrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the  earth ;  in 
Older  to  choose,  mr  the  exclusive  object  of  their  religious  worship, 
an  obscure  teacher  who,  in  a  recent  age,  and  among  a  bar- 
butniB  people,  had  fidlen  a  sacrifice  either  to  the  malice  of  his 
j  own  countrymen  or  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  government. 
The    Pagan   multitude,  reserving  their  gratitude  for  temporal 
benefits  alone,  rejected  the   inestimable   present  of  life  and 
immortality  which  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
His  mild  constancy  in  the  midst  of  cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings, 
his  universal  benevolence,  and   the  sublime   simplicity  of  his 
actions  and  character  were  insufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
carnal  men,^  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  fame,  of  empire,  and 
of  success ;  and,  whilst  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  stupen- 
dous triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they 
misrepresented,  or  they  insulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wandering 
life,  and  ignominious  death  of  the  divine  Author  of  Christianity.^' 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  Christian  had  contracted,  inTteniMiai 
thus  preferring  his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  religion, So^m 

alhr  Urals  the  Christians  as  a  company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  BuAfUvioi  «t#ffpio« 
mimtptfiarwmt  iMpofimwmntt  &&,  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vision, 
in  which  St  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.  In  another  place,  Trie- 
phoQ,  who  personates  a  Christian,  after  deriding  the  Gods  of  Paganism,  proposes 
a  mysterious  oath, 

*Y^|ii£orra  0th»,  fiiycr,  aitfiporw,  ovpAVMiw, 
Yior  nrpbf,  rnvfui  ht  worpit  Mvopcv^vor 

Apt$iUnw  HM  hJUnmkt  (is  the  prolane  answer  of  Critias)  ««  tpnn  i)  api^iiTun^  «mc 

«ll«  yap  ri  Xiynf  iv  Tpta,  vpCa  ip  I 

u  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70—85)1  t^  daemon,  who 
had  gained  some  impofect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies,  purposely  contrived  this 
resemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by  difrerent  means,  both  the  people  and 
the  philosophers  from  embracing  the  faith  of  Christ 

» In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth  and  character 
of  cwr  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt  The  orator  Libanius  praises 
PorphfijF  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly  of  a  sect  which  styled  a  dead  man  of 
Patestuie  God,  and  the  Son  of  God.    Socrates,  Hist  Ecdesiast  iii.  23. 
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was  aggravated,  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  the  numbei 
union  of  the  criminals.  It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  a) 
observed,  that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  jet 
and  distrust  any  association  among  its  subjects ;  and  thf 
privileges  of  private  corporations,  though  formed  for  the 
harmless  or  beneficial  purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a 
sparing  hand.^^  The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  appeal 
a  much  less  innocent  nature  :  they  were  iUegal  in  their  pri; 
and  in  their  consequences  might  become  dangerous ;  nor 
the  emperors  conscious  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  ji 
when,  for  the  peace  of  society,  they  prohibited  those 
and  sometimes  nocturnal  meetings.^  The  pious  disobec 
of  the  Christians  made  their  conduct,  or  perhaps  their  dc 
appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and  criminal  light;  an< 
Roman  princes,  who  might  perhaps  have  suffered  themseb 
be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission,  deeming  their  honoui 
cemed  in  the  execution  of  their  commands,  sometimes  attei 
by  rigorous  punishments  to  subdue  this  independent 
which  boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  that  < 
magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this  spiritual  cons 
seemed  to  render  it  every  day  more  deserving  of  his  animj 
sion.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  active  and  successfu 
of  the  Christians  had  insensibly  diffused  them  through 
province  and  almost  every  city  of  the  empire.  The  new  co; 
seemed  to  renounce  their  family  and  country,  that  they 
connect  themselves  in  an  indissoluble  band  of  imion  ' 
peculiar  society,  which  everywhere  assumed  a  different  cha 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  a 
their  abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and  pleasures  c 
and  their  frequent  predictions  of  impending  calamities,^^  in 
the  Pagans  with  the  apprehension  of  some  danger  which 
arise  from  the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the 
obscure.      "Whatever,"  says  Pliny,  "may  be  the  princi] 

i^Tbe  emperor  Trajan  refused  to  incorporate  a  company  of  150  firen 
the  use  of  the  dty  of  Nicomedia.  He  dishked  all  assoaations.  See  Pltn 
X.43.  43. 

1*  The  proconsul  Plinv  had  published  a  general  edict  against  unlawful  m 
The  prudence  of  the  Cnristians  suspended  their  Agapae ;  but  it  was  imj 
for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  public  worship. 

1*  As  the  prophecies  of  the  Antichrist,  approaching  conflagration,  ftc.,  p 
those  Pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  they  were  mentioned  with  caul 
reserve ;  and  the  Montanists  were  ceuwacd  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  da 
secret.    See  Mosbeim,  p.  413.  . 
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(their  oandncty  their  inflexible  obstinacy  appeared  deserving  of 
pmishment."^^ 

The  precautions  with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  performed 
the  offices  of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  necessity ;  SSwT 
bat  they  were  continued  horn  choice.  By  imitating  the  awnil 
secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Christians 
had  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  render  their  sacred 
institntioDS  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world.^® 
I  But  the  event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  subtile 
I  policy,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their  expectations.  It  waa 
eoodnded  that  they  <mly  concealed  what  they  would  have 
bhohed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  prudence  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and  for  suspicious  credulity  to 
believe,  the  horrid  tales  which  described  the  Christians  as  the 
nost  wicked  of  hnman  kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses 
'  every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fimcy  could  suggest,  and  who 
•  irficitcd  the  favour  of  their  unknown  God  by  the  sacrifice  of 
evefy  moral  virtue.  There  were  many  who  pretended  to  con- 
fess or  to  relate  the  ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was 
asserted,  ''that  a  new-bom  in&nt,  entirely  covered  over  with 
floor,  was  presented,  like  some  mystic  sjrmbol  of  initiation,  to 
the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly  inflicted  many  a 
secret  and  mortal  wound  on  the  innocent  victim  of  his  eiror ; 
that,  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  sectaries 
drank  up  the  blood,  greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering 
members,  and  pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a 
nmtual  consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed 
that  this  inhuman  sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment, in  which  intemperance  served  as  a  provocative  to  brutal 
lost ;  till,  at  the  appointed  moment,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  shame  was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten ;  and, 
m  acxddent  might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted 
by  the  incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers,  of  sons  and 
of  mothers."  ^ 

Bat  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apologies  was  sufficient  tonu^ 
remove  even  the  slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  SStaM 

V  Neque  eniin  dubitabun.  quodcunque  esset  quod  fiUerentor  (such  are  the 
words  of  PUnj),  pervicadam  oerte  et  inflexibilem  obtinatJonftm  debere  puniri. 

IS  See  Mosbeim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol  L  p^  lox,  and  Spanheim,  Re- 
marques  sur  les  C^sars  de  Julien,  p.  M,  Sk, 

^  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolqg.  i.  35  [c  96,  sff.i ,  ii.  14  rxal .  Athenagoras  in  Lo- 
tion, c  37.  Tertnllian,  Apokig.  c  7.  8,  9.  Minudus  raix.  c.  9,  zo.  ^  31.  The 
last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the  most  elegant  and  cucumstantial 
The  ansirer  of  TertulUan  is  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous. 
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adversary.  The  Christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of  in* 
nocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the  equity  of  the 
magistrates.  They  acknowledge  that,  if  any  proof  can  be 
produced  of  the  crimes  which  calumny  has  imputed  to  them, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  most  severe  punishment.  They  provoke 
the  punishment,  and  they  challenge  the  proof  At  the  same 
time  they  urge,  with  equid  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge 
is  not  less  devoid  of  probability  than  it  is  destitute  of  evidence ; 
they  ask  whether  any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  the  pure 
and  holy  precepts  of  the  Crospel,  which  so  fi^uently  restrain 
the  use  of  the  most  lawful  enjoyments,  should  inculcate  the 
practice  of  the  most  abominable  crimes ;  that  a  large  society 
should  resolve  to  dishonour  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own 
members  ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and 
every  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death  or  in- 
famy, should  consent  to  violate  those  principles  which  nature 
and  education  had  imprinted  most  deeply  in  their  minds.^ 
Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could  weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the 
effect  of  so  unanswerable  a  justification,  unless  it  were  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  the  apologists  themselves,  who  betrayed 
the  common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout  hatred  to 
the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was  sometimes  &intly 
insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  that  the  same  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  the  same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so 
fiilsely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality 
celebrated  by  the  Mareionites,  by  the  Carpocratians,  and  by 
several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwithstanding  they 
might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  were  still  actuated  by 
the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still  governed  by  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.^^  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted 
upon  the  church  by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed  horn  its 
communion  ;  ^  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  most 

^  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  Gentile  slaves  were  compelled,  by  the 
fear  of  tortures,  to  accuse  their  Christian  master.  The  church  of  L^ons,  writing 
to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge  with  proper  indignation  and 
contempt    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  i. 

3^  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  i.  ^5  [96].  Irenaeus  adv.  Haeres.  i.  34.  Oemens 
Alezandrin.,  Stromat  1.  iu.  p.  438  i&L  Paris ;  ed.  Migne,  voL  6,  p.  1x36}.  Euseb. 
iv.  8.  It  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  relate  aU  that  the  succeeding  writers 
have  imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  TiUemont  has 
copied.  M.  de  Beansobre  (Hist,  du  Manicb6isnie,  L  ix.  c.  8,  9)  has  exposed,  with 
great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustin  and  Pope  Leo  1. 

^  When  TertuUian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  Ume  morals  of  the  church 
which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  "Sed  majoris  est  A^ape,  auia  per  hanc 
adolescentes  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt,  appendices  sdhcet  gtiUB  wscivia  et 
luxuria."    De  Jejuniis,  c.  17.    The  35th oanoo  of  tbe  ooundl  of  uUberis  provides 
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I  KUidalous  licentiousness  of  manners  prevailed  among  great 
.  anmbers  of  those  who  aiTectecl  the  name  of  Christians.  A 
higan  magistrate,  who  possessed  neither  leisure  nor  abdities  to 
discern  the  almost  imperceptible  line  which  divides  the  orthodox 
bith  from  heretical  pravity,  might  easily  have  imagined  that 
their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the  discovery  of  their 
common  guilt.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  repose,  or  at  least  for 
the  reputation,  of  the  first  Christians,  that  the  magistrates  some- 
times proceeded  with  more  temper  and  moderation  than  is 
usually  consistent  with  religious  zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as 
the  impartial  result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries 
who  had  deserted  the  established  worship  appeared  to  them 
nncere  in  their  professions  and  blameless  m  their  manners ; 
however  they  might  incur,  by  their  absurd  and  excessive 
loperstition,  the  censure  of  tlie  lavrs.^ 

History,  which  undertakes  to  record  the  transactions  of  theuMoruM 
past,  for  the  instruction  of  future,  ages,  would  ill  deserve  thatth^oMMt 
iionourable  office,  if  she  condescended  to  plead  the  cause  ofoSuiuM 
tyranta,  or  to  justify  the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must,  how- 
ever^ be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who 
appeared  the  least  favourable  to  the  primitive  church  is  by  no 
means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modem  sovereigns  who  have 
employed  the  arm  of  violence  and  terror  against  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  part  of  their  subjects.  From  their  reflections, 
or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Liouis  XIV. 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  innocence  of  error.  But 
the  princes  and  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome  were  strangers  to 
those  principles  which  inspired  and  authorized  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  of  the  Christians  in  the  cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they 
themselves  discover  in  their  own  breasts  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal,  and  as  it  were  a 
Datura],  submission  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country. 
Hie  same  reason  which  contributes  to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must 
have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their  persecutions.  As 
th^  were  actuated,  not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the 
temperate  policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often  have  relaxed, 
and  humanity  must  frequently  have  suspended,  the  execution  of 
those  laws  which  they  enacted  against  the  humble  and  obscure 

MnDSt  the  scandals  which  too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church,  and  disgraced 
iSe  Christian  name  in  the  eyes  of  unbelievers. 

*Tcrtnllian  (Apolog.  c.  a)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honouraUe  testimony  of 
FliDy,  vrith  muco  lea&on,  and  some  declamation. 

VOL.  II.  6 
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followers  of  Christ.  From  the  general  view  of  their  character 
and  motives  we  might  naturally  conclude :  I.  That  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  they  considered  the  new  sectaries  as  an 
object  deservmg  of  the  attention  of  government.  II.  That,  in 
the  conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so 
very  singular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution  and  re- 
luctance. III.  That  they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punish- 
ments ;  and  IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals 
of  peace  and  tranquilhty.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  indif- 
ference which  the  most  copious  and  the  most  minute  of  the 
Pagan  writers  have  shewn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,^  it 
may  still  be  in  our  power  to  confirm  each  of  these  probable 
suppositions  by  the  evidence  of  authentic  facts. 
TiMrmv-  I.  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  a  mysterious  veil 

onristiMUM  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  which,  till  the  faith  of 
the  Christians  was  matured  and  their  numbers  were  multiplied, 
served  to  protect  them  not  only  from  the  malice,  but  even  from 
the  knowledge,  of  the  Pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  innocent 
disguise  to  the  more  early  proselytes  of  the  Gospel.  As  they 
were  far  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of  circumcision,  offered  up 
their  devotions  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruc-, 
tion,  and  received  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  the 
genuine  inspirations  of  the  Deity.  The  Gentile  converts,  who 
by  a  spiritual  adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel, 
were  likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appearance  of 
Jews,^  and,  as  the  Polytheists  paid  less  regard  to  articles  of 
faith  than  to  the  external  worship,  the  new  sect,  which  carefully 
concealed,  or  fiiintly  announced,  its  future  greatness  and  ambi- 
tion, was  permitted  to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration 
which  was  granted  to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people  in  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  before  the  Jews 
themselves,  animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal  and  a  more  jealous 
faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separation  of  their  Nazarene 
brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  they  would 
gladly  have  extinguished  the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of 
its  aaherents.     But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed 

^  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  (a  part  of  which  was 
composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine),  there  are  not  six  hnes  which  relate  to 
the  Christians ;  nor  has  the  diligence  of  Xiphilin  discovered  their  name  in  the  large 
history  of  Dion  Cassius. 

**  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  as)  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof 
bow  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Rome  were  confounded  with  each  other* 
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alice;  and,  though  they  might  sometimes  exert  the 
s  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  longer  possessed  the 
ration  of  criminal  justice;  nor  did  they  find  it  easy  to 
to  the  calm  breast  of  a  Roman  magistrate  the  rancour  of 
n  zeal  and  prejudice.  The  provincial  governors  declared 
/es  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  affect 
lie  safety ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  it 
lestion  not  of  hucts  but  of  words,  a  dispute  relating  only 
Dterpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws  and  prophecies,  they 
it  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss 
cure  differences  which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous 
erstitious  people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  Christians 
;ected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ;  and  the  tribunal  of 
an  magistrate  often  proved  their  most  assured  refuge 
the  fury  of  the  synagogue.^  If,  indeed,  we  were 
i  to  adopt  the  traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we 
tXate  the  distant  peregrinations,  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ind  the  various  deaths,  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  a 
curate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt  whether  any  of 
arsons  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
emitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to  seal  with 
xxl  the  truth  of  their  testimony.^  From  the  ordinary 
human  life,  it  may  very  naturally  be  presumed  that 
them  were  deceased  before  the  discontent  of  the  Jews 
at  into  that  furious  war  which  was  terminated  onlv  by 
of  Jerusalem.  During  a  long  period,  from  the  death 
t  to  that  memorable  rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any 
f  Roman  intolerance,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
the  transient,  but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was 
d  by  Nero  against  the  Christians  of  the  capital,  thirty- 
rs  after  the  rormer,  and  only  two  years  before  the  latter 
great  events.  The  character  of  the  philosophic  historian, 
Q  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
'  transaction,  woula  alone  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
(lost  attentive  consideration. 
le  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  capital  of  theTteirtof 

BiMMUid«r 
llitrtlpiof 

n  the  zviiith  and  xxvth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  behaviour  "*** 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of  Festus,  procurator  of  Tudaea. 
e  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  toe  glory  of  martjndom 
led  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James.  It  was  gradually  bestowed 
t  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent  Greeks,  who  prudently  selected  for 
e  of  their  preaching  and  su£ferin^s,  some  remote  country  beyond  the 
the  Roman  empire.  See  Mosheim  p.  8x,  and  HUeniont,  M6moiret 
iques,  tom.  L  part  iii. 
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[AJ>. «]  empire  was  afflicted  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  memoty 
or  example  of  former  ages.  ^  The  monuments  of  Grrecian  art 
and  of  Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the  Punic  and  Gallic  wars, 
the  most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces  were 
involved  in  one  common  destruction.  Of  the  fourteen  regions 
or  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  subsisted 
entire,  three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  remaining 
seven,  which  had  experienced  the  fury  of  the  flames,  displayed 
a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  vigilance 
of  government  appears  not  to  have  neglected  any  of  the 
precautions  which  might  alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  m 
calamity.  The  Imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
distressed  multitude,  temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  and  provisions  was 
distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price.^  The  most  generous 
policy  seemed  to  have  dictated  the  edicts  which  regulated  the 
disposition  of  the  streets  and  the  construction  of  private  houses;' 
and,  as  it  usually  happens  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  conflagni-.^ 
tion  of  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  produced  a  new  city, 
more  regular  and  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  But  iJl 
the  prudence  and  humanity  affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion 
were  insufficient  to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion. 
Eveiy  crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife  and 
mother ;  nor  could  the  prince  who  prostituted  his  person  and 
dignity  on  the  theatre  be  deemed  incapable  of^  the  moifc^ 
extravagant  folly.  The  voice  of  rumour  accused  the  emperor  si 
the  incendiary  of  his  own  capital ;  and,  as  the  most  incredible 
stories  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people^; 
it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that  Nero,  enjo3riitf 
the  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned,  amused  himself  with 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  ancient  Troy.*^  To  divert 
a  suspicion  which  the  power  of  despotism  was  unable  to  suppreai 
the  emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own  place  soms 
fictitious  criminals.  ''With  this  view  (continues  Tacitus)  he 
inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men,  who,  under 
end  pniiii-  the  Vttlg«ur  appellation  of  Christians,  were  already  branded  widi 
oKSttiiu*M  deserved  infamy.      They  derived  their  name  and  origin  from 
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dtj  9B  Tacit.  Annal.  zv.  38 — 44.    Soeton.  in  Neron.  a  38.    Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixii.  p. 

lOtjL  [1^  i6].    Orosius,  vil  7. 

wThe  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modius)  was  reduced  as  low  as  term 
nummi;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings  the  English  quartflr. 

••We  may  observe,  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  a  vay 
becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  transcribed  by  Suetonius 
and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 
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Girist,  whOf  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  suffered  death,  by  the 
^  lentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.'^     For  a  while  this 
dire  superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not 
^^  only  spread  itself  over  Judaea,  tlie  first  seat  of  this  mischievous 
^^  lerty  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome,  the  common  asylum 
'^°'  which  receives  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is 
.  ^  atrocious     The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized,  discovered 
'^^  I  great    multitude  of  their   accomplices,   and   they   were  all 
'  ^  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the  city, 
^^?  tt  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.^    They  died  in  torments, 
.^  and   their  torments  were  embittered   by  insult  and   derision. 
*..   Some  were  nailed  on  crosses;  others  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs ;  others  again, 
smeared  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  used  as  torches 
to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night     The  gardens  of  Nero 
were  destined   for  the  melancholy   spectacle,   which   was  ac- 
companied with  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  populace  in  the  dress  and 
attitude  of  a  charioteer.     The  guilt  of  the  Christians  deserved, 
indeed^  the  most  exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public  abhor- 
rence was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the  opinion  that 
those  mihappy  wretches  were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to  the 
public  welfim,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  a  jealous  tyrant."^    Those 
who  survey,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  revolutions  of  mankind  may 
observe  that  the  gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican, 
vhich  were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have 
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SThis  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of  the  Jews, 
i4io  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner  (Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs, 
L  ▼.  c.  14;  15).  We  may  learn  from  Josephus  (Antiquitat.  xviii.  3),  that  the  pro- 
cnralorship  of  Pilate  corresponded  with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tibenus,  a.d.  27 — 37. 
As  to  the  particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  eaiiy  tradition  fixed  it  to 
the  a5th  01  March,  a.d.  99,  under  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini  (Tertullian 
adv.  Judaeos,  c.  8).  This  date,  which  is  adopted  by  Pagi,  cardinal  Noris,  and 
Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  the  vulgar  a;ra,  which  is  placed  (I  know 
I-      not  from  what  conjectures)  four  years  later.     [See  above,  p.  58.  n.  158.] 

^Odio  humani  gtmeris  convicti.    These  words  niny  cither  signify  the  hatred  of 

■unkind  towards  the  Christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the  Christians  towards  mankind. 

I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  and 

1^      to  the  popular  error,  of  which  a  precept  of  the  Gospel  (see  Luke  xiv.  26)  had  been, 

Krhaps,  the  innocent  occasion.     My  interpretation  is  justified  by  the  authority  of 

Lipsius ;  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  translators  of  Tacitus  ;  of 

Moshdm  (p.  loa),   of  Le   Clerc  (Historia  Ecclesiast   p.  437),  of  Dr.  Lardner 

(Testmionies,  vol,  i.  p.  345),  and  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (Divine  legation,  vol. 

u.  p.  38).    But  as  the  word  cohvUU  does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of 

''      ibe  sentence,  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  iMMJuni:ti,  which  is 

^      auihoruEed  by  the  valuable  Ms.  of  Florence.    [Tlie  i  iiterpretation  adopted  by  Gibbon 

^-       %  certainly  correct,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  reading  coHviciu] 

^         '■Tadt  AnnaL  xv.  44. 
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been  rendered  still  more  fkmotis  by  the  triumph  and  by  the 
abuse  of  the  persecuted  religion.  On  the  same  spot,^  a  temple^ 
which  &r  surpasses  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been 
since  erected  by  the  Christian  Pontifis,  who,  deriving  their 
claim  of  universal  dominion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  given  laws  to  the 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account  of  Nero's 

persecution,  till  we  have  made  some  observations,    that  may 

serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed 

and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the 

church. 

uoMftoMi        1.  The   most  sceptical  criticism   is  obliired  to  respect   the 

It  liSST    truth  of  this  extraordinary  fact,  and  the  integrity  of  this  cele- 

unpOTMOik  brated   passage  of  Tacitus.     The  former  is  confirmed  by   the 

~  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishment 

which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  a  sect  of  men  who  had 

embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition.^    The  latter  may  be 

proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts ;  by  the 

inimitable  character  of  the  style  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his  reputation, 

which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud  ; 

and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration,  which  accused  the   first 

Christians  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating  that 

they  possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical  powers  above 

the  rest  of  mankind.^     2.  Notwithstanding  it  is  probable  that 

**Nardini  Roma  Antica.  p.  487.    Donatus  de  Romk  AntiquA,  1.  iii.  p.  449. 

'*Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c  x6.  The  epithet  of  maUJUa,  which  some  sagacioas 
commentators  have  traxislated  magical^  is  considered  by  the  more  rational  Mosbeim 
as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiaSiiis  of  Tacitus. 

s*  The  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into  the  tejct  of 
Josephus  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius,  may  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  no  vulgar  forp;ery.  The  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues, 
miiacles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  distinctly  related.  Josephus  acknowledges 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  oUl  him  a  man.  If  any 
doubt  can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the  reader  may  examine 
the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fevre  (Havercamp.  Joseph,  tom.  il  p.  96^—373), 
the  laboured  answers  of  Daubuz  (p.  187 — 232).  and  the  masterly  repi^  (Biblioth^- 
que  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  viL  p.  237 — 288)  of  an  anon3rmous  cntic,  whom  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  learned  Abb^  de  Longuenie.  [Most  unluckily  book 
xviii.  of  the  Antiquities,  in  which  the  passage  occurs  (c.  3.  3),  is  not  contained  in 
the  Palatinus,  the  best  Ms.  of  the  worlc.  It  has  found  defenders  in  recent  times, 
and  Ewald  has  given  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  not  entirely  spurious  but  tainted 
with  interpolations.  There  is  anotber  notcwortlw  passage  in  xx.  9,  i,  about  the 
d^atb  of  St  Jaroesi  "  brother  of  Jesus,  called  the  Christ  ".J 
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bom  some  yean  before  the  fire  of  Rome,'^  be  could 
derive  only  from  reading  and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an 
eient    which   happened  during   his  infancy.     Before   he  gave 
Iniiself  to  the  Pubhc,  he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius  had  attained 
its  Ibll  maturity,  and  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  when 
I  grateful  regud  for  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola  ex- 
torted firom  him  the  most  early  of  those  historical  compositions 
vhich    will   delight  and   instruct   the   most  distant  posterity. 
After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  life  of  Agricola  and 
the    description    of  Germany^   he   conceived,    and    at    length 
executed,  a  more  arduous  work  ;  the  history  of  Rome,  in  thirty 
books^  firoxn  the  fall  of  Nero  to  the  accession  of  Nerva.     The 
administration  of  Nerva  introduced  an  age  of  justice  and  pros- 
perity^   which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the  occupation  of  his 
old  age ;  ^  but,  when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his   subject, 
judging,  perhaps,  that   it  was  a  more  honourable  or  a  less  in- 
vidious office  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants  than  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  he  chose  rather  to  relate, 
under  the  form  of  annals,  the  actions  of  the  four  immediate 
sncoessors  of  Augustus.     To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a 
series  of  fourscore  years  in  an  immortal  work,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  observations  and  the  most 
lively  images,  was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to   exercise   the 
genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,   whilst  the  victorious 
monarch  extended  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
the  historian  was  describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
his  annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius ;  ^  and  the  emperor  Hadrian 
must  have  succeeded   to  the  throne,   before  Tacitus,   in   the 
regular  prosecution  of  his  work,  could  relate  the  fire  of  the 
capital    and    the    cruelty    of   Nero    towards   the    unfortunate 
Christians.     At  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  annalist  to  adopt  the  narratives  of  contemporaries ;  but  it 
was  natural  for  the  philosopher  to  indulge  himself  in  the  de- 
icription  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  character  of  the 
new  sect,  not  so  much  according  to  the  knowledge  or  prejudices 
of  the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  those  of  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
S.  Tacitus  very  fi^uently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or  reflection 

V  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  by  Lipsius  and  the  AbM  dela  BMterie,  Dictionnaire 
de  Bajle  4  Tarticle  Tacitx,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  386,  edit. 
Ernest 

» nrincipatmn  Divi  Nervae  et  imperium  Trajani,  uberiorem  securioremqu^ 
materiam  senectuti  seposoi.    Tacit.  Hist.  i.  [1} 

*Sc»e  Tacit  AnnaL  ii.  6x,  iv.  4. 
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of  his  readers  to  supply  those  intermediate  circumstances  and 
ideas  which,  in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  suppress.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  to  imagine  some 
probable  cause  which  could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero  against 
the  Christians  of  Rome,  whose  obscurity,  as  well  as  innocence, 
should  have  shielded  them  from  his  indignation,  and  even  from 
his  notice.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and 
oppressed  in  their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for 
the  suspicions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people ;  nor  did  it 
seem  unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation,  who  already  discovered 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  yoke,  might  have  recourse  to  the 
most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying  their  implacable  revenge. 
But  the  Jews  possessed  very  powerful  advocates  in  the  palace, 
and  even  in  the  heart  of  the  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the 
beautiful  Poppaea,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
who  had  already  employed  their  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
obnoxious  people.^  In  their  room  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some 
other  victims,  and  it  might  easily  be  suggested,  that,  although 
the  genuine  followers  of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of 
Rome,  there  had  arisen  among  them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect 
of  GAULiCANs,  which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes. 
Under  the  appellation  of  GALiLiBANs,  two  distinctions  of  men 
were  confounded,  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their 
manners  and  principles ;  the  disciples  who  had  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^^  and  the  zealots  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.^  The  former  were  the 
friends,  and  the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human  kind ;  and 
the  only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the  same 
inflexible  constancy  which,  in  the  defence  of  their  cause, 
rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and  tortures.  The  followers 
of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  countrymen  into  rebellion,  were 
soon  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus, 
known  by  the  more   celebrated  name  of  Christians,  diffused 

^  The  player's  name  was  Aliturus.  Through  the  same  chamiel,  Josephus  (De 
VitA  SU&,  c.  3)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained  the  pardon  and  release  of 
some  Jewish  priests,  who  were  prisoners  at  Rome. 

^The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  ii.  p.  zoa, 
103),  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilaeans  was  a  very  ancient  and,  perhaps, 
the  primitive  appellation  of  the  Christians. 

^Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  i,  2.  Tillemont,  Ruine  des  Juifs,  a  742.  The 
sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandson  Eleazar,  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress  with  960  of  his  most  desperate 
followers.  When  the  battering  ram  had  made  a  breach,  they  turned  their  swords 
against  their  vrives,  their  children,  and  at  length  against  their  o%ni  breafty.  They 
died  to  the  last  man. 
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Tes  o¥er  the  Rooum  empire.  How  natund  was  it  for 
,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian^  to  appropriate  to  the  Christians 
It  and  the  sufferings  which  he  might,  with  ^  greater 
ind  justice,  have  attributed  to  a  sect  whose  odious 
r  was  almost  extinguished!  4.  Whatever  opinion  may 
*rtained  of  this  conjecture  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
ire),  it  is  evident  that  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of 
persecution  were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome ;  ^  that 
gious  tenets  of  the  Galilseans,  or  Christians,  were  never 
subject  of  punishment  or  even  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  as 
%  of  their  sufferings  was,  for  a  long  time,  connected  with 
%  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  the  moderation  of  succeeding 
inclined  them  to-  spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by  a  tyrant 
age  had  been  usually  directed  against  virtue  and  inno- 

somewhat  remariuible  that  the  flames  of  war  consumed 

at   the  same  time  the  temple  of  Jerusalem   and   the£i£Sii 

of  Rome;^  and  it  appears  no  less  singular  that  the*^ 
which  devotion  had  destined  to  the  former  should  have 
inverted  by  the  power  of  an  assaulting  victor  to  restore 
9m  the  splendour  of  the  latter.^  The  emperors  levied 
al  capitation  tax  on  the  Jewish  people ;  and,  although  the 
essed  on  the  head  of  each  individual  was  inconsiderable, 

for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with  which 
exacted,  were  considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance.^ 
fie  officers  of  the  revenue  extended  their  unjust  claim  to 
ersons  who  were  strangers  to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the 
t  was  impossible  that  the  Christians,  who  had  so  often 

DodweH  P^ucitat.  Mart  1.  xiiL  The  Spanish  Inscription  in  Grater,  p. 
9,  is  a  manifest  and  acknowledged  forgery,  contrivexl  by  that  noted  im- 
Tiacus  of  Ancona,  to  flatter  the  pride  and  prejudices  <»  the  Spaniards, 
ras,  Histoire  dEispagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192.  X^bbon's  conjecture  is  not 
id  need  not  be  considered  seriously.] 

Capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
of  December,  A.D.  6q.  On  the  loth  of  August,  A.D.  70,  the  Temple  of 
I  was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those 
mans. 

new  Capitol  was  dedicated  by  Domitian.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  5. 
in  Poplicola,  torn.  i.  p.  230,  edit.  Bryan.  The  gilding  alone  cost  la.ooo 
bove  two  millions  and  a  half).  It  was  the  opinion  of  Martial  (1.  is. 
3)  that,  if  the  emperor  had  called  in  his  debte,  Jupiter  himself,  even 
i  had  made  a  general  auction  of  Olympus,  would  have  been  unable  to 
hillings  in  the  pound. 

I  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  L  brri.  p.  zoSa  fc  7]  with 
*s  notes.  Spanheim,  de  Us(i  Numismaturo,  torn,  it  p.  571,  and  Bosnage, 
les  Juifs,  L  vii.  c.  3. 
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sheltered  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  should 
now  escape  this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as  they  were  to 
avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  idolatry,  their  conscience  for- 
bade them  to  contribute  to  the  honour  of  that  daemon  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  As  a  very 
numerous,  though  declining,  party  among  the  Christians  still 
adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their 
Jewish  origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  circum- 
cision/'^ nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at  leisure  to  inquire 
into  the  difference  of  their  religious  tenets.  Among  the 
Christians  who  were  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  em- 
peror, or,  as  it  seems  more  probable,  before  that  of  the  pro- 
curator of  Judsea,  two  persons  are  said  to  have  appeared,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  extraction,  which  was  more  truly  noble  than 
that  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  These  were  the  grandsons  of 
St.  Jude  the  apostle,  who  himself  was  the  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ.^  Their  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David 
might  perhaps  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  governor ;  but  the  meanness  of  their  garb  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  answers  soon  convinced  him  that  they 
were  neither  desirous  nor  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin  and 
their  near  relation  to  the  Messiah  ;  but  they  disclaimed  any 
temporal  views,  and  professed  that  his  kingdom,  which  they 
devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature. 
When  they  were  examined  concerning  their  fortune  and  oc- 
cupation, they  shewed  their  hands  hardened  with  daily  labour, 
and  declared  that  they  derived  their  whole  subsistence  from 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Cocaba,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  about  twenty-four  English  acres,^  and  of  the  value  of 

^Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  X3|  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety  publicly  ex- 
amined before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what  Martial  calls,  Mentula 
tributis  damnata. 

^Thisap{)ellation  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  lawful  issue  of  Joseph  and  of 
Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  virginity  of  the  Mother  of  God  suggested  to  the 
Gnostics,  and  afterwards  to  the  orthodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowinpf  a 
second  wife  on  Joseph.  The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that 
hint,  asserted  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified,  by  many  similar 
examples,  the  new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as  Simon  and  James,  who 
are  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  only  his  first  cousins.  See  Tillemont, 
M6m.  Ecddsiast.  tom.  i.  part  iii.  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manich^isme, 
1.  ii.  c.  2. 

^Thirty-nine  vX^tfpa,  squares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if  strictly  com- 
puted, would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the  probabilitv  of  circiunstances. 
the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and  the  authority  of  M.  de  valois,  inclined  mc 
to  iTdieve  that  tl^  vA^^poy  is  used  to  express  the  Roman  jugerum. 
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oiisand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.    The 
HIS  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with  compassion  and  con- 

iO 

although  the  obscurity  of  the  house  of  David  might  pro- 
em from  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant,  the  present  greatness* 
•wn  family  alarmed  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  Domitian,iA.n.  nj 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  those  Romans 
he  either  feared,  or  hated,  or  esteemed.  Of  the  two 
'  his  uncle  Flavins  Sabinus,^^  the  elder  was  soon  convicted 
sonable  intentions,  and  the  younger,  who  bore  the  name 
nua  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  want  of 
e  and  ability.^'  The  emperor,  for  a  long  time,  distin- 
1  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by  his  fiivour  and  protection, 
ed  on  him  his  own  niece  Domitilla,  adopted  the  children 
b  marriage  to  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested 
kther  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had 
y  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy,  when,  on 
t  pretence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed ;  Domitilla 
nished  to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania  ;^ 
ntences  either  of  death  or  of  confiscation  were  pronounced 
:  a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  involved  in  the 
4:cusation.  The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that 
eism  and  Jemsh  manners ;  ^  a  singular  association  of  ideas, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the 
ans,  as  they  were  obscurely  and  imperfectly  viewed  by 
agistrates  and  by  the  writers  of  that  period.  On  the 
th  of  so  probable  an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  ad- 
a^  the  suspicions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their 
rable  crime,  the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and 
ilia  among  its  first  martjrrs,  and  has  branded  the  cruelty 
mitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  persecution.     But 


gebtus,  iiL  aa    The  story  is  taken  from  Hmsippus. 

!  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tadtus  (Hist.  iii.  74,  75).    Sabinus 

elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  had  faMsen  considered  as 

cipal  support  of  the  Flavian  family. 

iviura  Clementem  patnielem  suum  contemfHssimm  ineriuf  ...  ex  ten- 

suspicione  interemit.    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  z^ 

e  isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.    Bruttras  Praesens  (apud  Euseb. 

lanii^es  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  the  other. 

fference,  and  a  mistake,  either  of  Eusebius  or  of  his  transcribers,  have 

xasion  to  suppose  two.  Domitillas,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.    See 

nt.  Mdmoires  Ecclteiastiqoes,  torn.  ii.  p.  aa^ 

}n,  1.  Ixvii  p.  1 1 13  [c  14].    If  the  Bmttnis  Pneiens,  from  whom  it  is 

e  that  he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspoiident  of  Pliny  (Epistol 

remayooiwiderhimasacontemporaiywntflrr    ' 
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this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that  epithet)  was  of  no  long 
duration.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Clemens  and  the 
banishment  of  Domitilla,  Stephen^  a  freedman  belonging  to  the 
latter,  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour,  but  who  had  not  surely 
embraced  the  faith,  of  his  mistress,  assassinated  the  emperor  m 
LD  N.  scft  his  palace.^'  The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by  the 
*'  senate  ;  his  acts  were  rescinded ;  his  exiles  recalled  ;  and  under 

the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva,  while  the  innocent  were 
restored  to  their  rank  and  fortunes,  even  the  most  guilty  either 
obtained  pardon  or  escaped  punishment^ 
rmmiiMor  II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  Trajun, 
ig  Lu^S'  the  younger  Pliny  was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  with 
fpMtetod  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  soon  found  him- 
B^^'^*  self  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  justice  or  of  law  he 
should  direct  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  most 
repugnant  to  his  humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  Christians,  with  whose  name 
alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  he  was  totally  uninformed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  the  method  of  their 
conviction,  and  the  degree  of  their  punishment.  In  this  per- 
plexity he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient,  of  submitting 
to  the  wisdom  of  Trajan  an  impartial  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
IA.D.  U2]  favourable  account  of  the  new  superstition,  requesting  the 
emperor  that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts  and 
to  instruct  his  ignorance.^^  The  life  of  Pliny  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the  business  of  the 
world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  pleaded  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  tribunals  of  Rome,^  filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had 
been  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  had 
formed  very  numerous  connexions  with  every  order  of  men, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  From  hU  ignorance,  there- 
fore, we  may  derive  some  useful  information.  We  may  assure 
ourselves  that  when  he  accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia 
there  were  no  general  laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  in  force 
against  the  Christians;  that  neither  Trajan  nor  any  of  his 
virtuous  predecessors,  whose  edicts  were  received  into  the  civil 

»Suet  in  Domit.  c.  17.    Philostratus  in  Vit  ApoUon.  1.  viti. 

**Dion,  1.  Ixviii.  p.  11 18  \c.  xl    Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  23. 

^  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97.  The  learned  Mosheim  expresses  himself  (p.  1^7,  933) 
with  the  highest  approbation  of  Pliny's  moderate  and  candid  temper.  Notwith- 
standing Df .  Lardner's  suspicions  (see  J<nviah  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
46),  I  ant  unable  to  discover  any  bigotry  in  his  language  or  proceedings. 

*PUn.  EpisL  V.  8.  He  pleaded  hia  fint  cause  a.d.  81 ;  the  year  alter  the 
fiimous  eruptions  of  Mount  Vcmviusr  in  which  his  uncle  iQst  hi«  lifCf 
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and  criminal  jmisprudencey  had  publicly  declared  their  inten- 
tioDS  concerning  the  new  sect ;  and  that^  whatever  proceedings 
had  been  carried  on  against  the  Christians,  there  were  none  of 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
conduct  of  a  Roman  magistrate. 

The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  suc- 
ceeding age  have  frequently  appealed,  discovers  as  much  regard 
for  justice  and  humanity  as  could  be  reconciled  with  his  mis- 
taken  notions  of  religious  policy.^  Instead  of  displaying  thecuTui] 
implacable  zeal  of  an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover  the  most 
minute  particles  of  heresy  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his 
victims,  the  emperor  expresses  much  more  solicitude  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  innocen^  than  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
guilty.  He  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  general 
plan ;  but  he  lays  down  two  salutary  rules,  which  of^n  i^orded 
relief  and  suj^port  to  the  distressed  Christians.  Though  he 
directs  the  magistrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally 
convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  inconsistency, 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the  supposed  criminals. 
Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed  to  proceed  on  every  kind  of 
information.  Anonymous  charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too 
repugnant  to  the  equity  of  his  government ;  and  he  strictly 
requires,  for  the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of  Chris- 
tianity is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  fidr  and  open 
accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  persons  who  assumed 
so  invidious  an  office  were  obliged  to  declare  the  grounds  of 
their  suspicions,  to  specify  (both  in  respect  to  time  and  place) 
the  secret  assemblies  which  their  Christian  adversary  had  fre- 
quented, and  to  disclose  a  great  number  of  circumstances  which 
were  concealed  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye  of 
the  profane.  If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecution,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  considerable  and  active  party, 
to  the  censure  of  the  more  liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  ignominy  which,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  attended 
the  character  of  an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  £uled 
in  their  proofis,  they  incurred  the  severe,  and  perhaps  capital, 
penalty  which,  acocmiing  to  a  law  published  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who  falsely  attributed  to  their 
fellow-citizens    the    crime   of  Christianity.      The    violence  of 

*PliiL  Epist.  z.  p8.  rriUemont's  date,  104;  Mommien's,  X12.J  TertuUian 
(Apolog.  c.  5)  considers  tliis  rescript  as  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws, 
"  qoas  Trajanus  ex  parte  fnistratus  est "  ;  and  yet  TertuUian,  in  another  part  of 
his  Apology,  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  prohibiting  inquiries  and  enjoining 
punisbments. 
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personal   or  superstitious  animosity   might   sometimes   pre 
over  the  most  natural  apprehensions  of  disgrace  and  dan| 
but  it  cannot  surely  be  imagined  that  accusations  of  so 
promising  an    appearance    were    either    lightly  or  freque 
undertaken  by  the  Pagan  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  expedient  which  was  employed  to  elude  the  prudenc 
the  laws  affords  a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  di 
pointed  the  mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  su; 
stitious  zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly^  the  restra 
of  fear  and  shame^  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of  individuals^ 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  influence.  The  p 
Christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  or  to  escape  the  glor 
martyrdom,  expected,  either  with  impatience  or  with  tei 
the  stated  returns  of  the  public  games  and  festivals.  On  tl 
occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  v 
collected  in  the  circus  of  the  theatre,  where  every  circumsta 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony,  contributed  to  kii 
their  devotion  and  to  extinguish  their  humanity.  Whilst 
numerous  spectators,  crowned  with  garlands,  perfumed  n 
incense,  purified  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  surrounded  ^ 
the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  th< 
selves  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  they  considerec 
an  essential  part  of  their  religious  worship ;  they  reoollec 
that  the  Christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods  of  mankind,  and 
their  absence  and  melancholy  on  these  solemn  festivals  seer 
to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the  empire 
been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a  plague,  a  £Eunine 
an  unsuccessful  war ;  if  the  Tiber  had,  or  if  the  Nile  had  i 
risen  beyond  its  banks;  if  the  earth  had  shaken,  or  if 
temperate  order  of  the  seasons  had  been  interrupted,  the  su] 
stitious  Pagans  were  convinced  that  the  crimes  and  the 
piety  of  the  Christians,  who  were  spared  by  the  excessive  lei 
of  the  government,  had  at  length  provoked  the  Divine  Just 
It  was  not  among  a  licentious  and  exasperated  populace  t 
the  forms  of  1^^  proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  was 
in  an  amphitheatre,  stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  i 
gladiators,  that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  *] 
impatient  clamours  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christ! 

*>EiisebiiiB  (HisL  BcdesiasL  I  iv.  c.  9)  has  {H^eserved  the  edict  of  Hadi 
He  has  likewise  (c.  13)  given  us  one  stul  more  &voiirable  onder  the  nam 
Antoninus ;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  so  universally  allowed.  [See  Appe 
6.]  The  second  Apology  of  Justin  contains  some  curious  particulars  relative  tc 
accusations  of  Christiana. 
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as  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest 
tortures,  and,  venturing  to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries,  required,  with  irresistible 
vehemence,  that  they  should  be  instantly  apprehended  and 
cast  to  the  lions.^  The  provincial  governors  and  magistrates 
who  presided  in  the  public  spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to 
gratify  the  inclinations,  and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  wisdom  of 
the  emperors  protected  the  church  from  the  danger  of  these 
tomaltuous  clamours  and  irregular  accusations,  which  they 
justly  censured  as  repugnant  both  to  the  firmness  and  to  the 
equity  of  their  administration.  The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of 
Antoninus  Pius  expressly  declared  that  the  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude should  never  be  aomitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or 
to  punish  those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  embraced  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Christians.^ 

III.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  con-  gjft •jtt. 
viction,  and  the  Christians,  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  voluntary 
confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the  alternative  of 
life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the  past  offence,  as  the 
actual  resistance,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  magis- 
trate. He  was  persuaded  that  he  offered  them  an  easy  par- 
don, since,  if  they  consented  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense 
upon  the  altar,  they  were  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety 
and  with  applause.  It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  humane 
judge  to  endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to  punish,  those 
deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone  according  to  the  age, 
the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  he  frequently  conde- 
scended to  set  before  their  eyes  every  circumstance  which  could 
render  life  more  pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible  ;  and  to  solicit, 
nay,  to  intreat  them,  that  they  would  show  some  compassion 
to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their  friends.^  If  threats 
and  persuasions  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  often  recourse  to 
violence ;  the  scourge  and  the  rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  argument,  and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed 
to  subdue  such  inflexible  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Pagans, 

*iSee  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  40).  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  th«e  tumults,  which  were  usuidly  fomented  by  the  malice 
of  the  Tews. 

A  These  regulations  are  inserted  in  the  above-mentioned  edicts  of  Hadrian  and 
Pius.    See  the  apology  of  Melito  (apud  Euseb.  L  iv.  c.  s6). 

^See  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Plmy.  The  most  authentic 
acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations. 
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such  criminal  obstinacy.  The  ancient  apologists  of  Christianity 
have  censured^  with  equal  truth  and  severity,  the  Irregular 
conduct  of  their  persecutors,  who,  contranr  to  every  principle 
of  judicial  proceeding,  admitted  the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to 
obtain  not  a  confession  but  a  denial  of  the  crime  which  was  the 
object  of  their  inquiry.^  The  monks  of  succeeding  ages,  who, 
m  their  peaceful  solitudes,  entertained  themselves  with  diversi- 
fying the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have 
frequently  mvented  torments  of  a  much  more  refined  and  in- 
genious nature.  In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  con- 
sideration of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish,  and  that, 
by  their  orders,  the  most  brutal  violence  was  offered  to  those 
whom  they  found  it  impossible  to  seduce.  It  is  related  that 
pious  females,  who  were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  some- 
times condemned  to  a  more  severe  trial,  and  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  they  set  a  higher  value  on  their  religion  or 
on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose  licentious  embraces 
they  were  abandoned  received  a  solemn  exhortation  finom  the 
judge  to  exert  their  most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  Venus  against  the  impious  virgin  who  refused  to  bum 
incense  on  her  altars.  Their  violence,  however,  was  commonly 
disappointed ;  and  the  seasonable  interposition  of  some  miracu- 
lous power  preserved  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  from  the 
dishonour  even  of  an  involuntary  defeat.  We  should  not,  in- 
deed, neglect  to  remark  that  the  more  ancient,  as  well  as 
authentic,  memorials  of  the  church  are  seldom  polluted  with 
these  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions.^ 
i^ot  The  total  disregard  of  truth  and  probability  in  the  representa- 
tion of  these  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned  by  a  very 
natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  ascribed  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome  the  same 
degree  of  implacable  and  unrelenting  zeal  which  filled  their 
own  breasts  against  the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own 
times.     It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who 

**  In  particular,  see  Tertullian  ( Apolog.  c.  a,  3),  and  Lactantius  (Institut  Divin. 
V.  9).  Their  reasonings  are  almost  the  same ;  but  we  may  discover  that  one  of 
these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 

*^See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sinoera  Martjrrum 
published  by  Ruinart,  p.  160,  399.  Jerome,  in  his  Legend  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man,  who  was  chained  naked  on  a  bed  of  flowers, 
and  assaulted  1^  a  beautiful  and  wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rising  tempta- 
tion by  biting  off  his  tongue. 
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wore  raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire  might  have  imbibed 
the  prejudices  is^  the  populace^  and  that  the  cruel  disposition 
of  others  might  occasionally  be  stimulated  by  motives  of  avarice 
sr  of  personal  resentment.^  But  it  is  certam,  and  we  may 
appeal  to  the  grateful  confessions  of  the  first  Christians,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  magistrates  who  exercised  in  the  provinces 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  senate^  and  to  whose 
hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  was  intrusted, 
behaved  like  men  of  polished  manners  and  liberal  educations, 
who  respected  the  rules  of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant 
with  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  They  frequently  declined 
the  odious  task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge  with  con- 
tempt, or  suggested  to  the  accused  Christian  some  legal  evasion 
hf  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of  the  laws.*^  Whenever 
they  were  invested  with  a  discretionary  power,^  they  used  it 
much  less  for  the  oppression  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
the  afflicted  church.  They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the 
Quistians  who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal,  and  very  far 
fiom  punishing  with  death  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  new  superstition.  Contenting 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  milder  chastisements 
of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  slavery  in  the  mines,^  they  left  the 
onhappy  victims  of  their  justice  some  reason  to  hope  that  a 
prosperous  event,  the  accession,  the  marriage,  or  the  triumph 
of  an  emperor  might  speedily  restore  them,  by  a  general  pardon, 
to  their  former  state.  The  martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  exe- 
cution by  the  Roman  magistrates,  appear  to  have  been  selected  Sriu^n 
fixMn  the  most  opposite  extremes.  They  were  either  bishops 
and  presbyters,  tlie  persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
Christians  by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whose  example 
might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect ;  ^^  or  else  they  were 

*  Tlie  oop^erakm  of  his  wife  provoked  Qauditis  Herminianus,  governor  of  Cappa- 
doda.  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommon  severity.   TertuUian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3. 

^Tamilian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Afnca,  mentions  several  remarkaUb 
JBtanoes  of  lenity  and  forbearance  which  had  happened  within  his  knowledge. 

n  NeqtK  eoim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certam  formam  habeat  constltui 
potest :  an  expression  of  Trajan  which  gave  a  very  great  latitude  to  the  governors 
of  pffxyvinoesL  ^^ 

**In  metaOa  damnamur,  in  insulas  rdegamur.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  xa.  The 
mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a  proportionable  number  of  their 
dergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian  addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  com- 
foit.    See  Cyprian,  EpistoL  76, 77. 

"Thoag^  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence  either  the  epistles  or  the  acts 
of  Ignatins  (they  may  be  found  in  the  ad  voliune  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers),  yet  we 
may  quote  tliat  bishop  of  Antioch  as  one  of  those  exempiary  martjrrs.  He  was 
•oft  in  chains  to  Rome  as  a  public  spectacle ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  be 

VOL.  II  7 
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the  meanest  and  most  abject  among  them,  particularly  those 
of  the  servile  condition,  whose  lives  were  esteemed  of  little 
value,  and  whose  sufferings  were  viewed  by  the  ancients  with 
too  careless  an  indifference.^  The  learned  Origen,  who,  from 
his  experience  as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Christians,  declares,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  the  number  of  martjrrs  was  very  inconsiderable.^ 
His  authority  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  that 
formidable  army  of  mart3rTB  whose  relics,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  have  replenished  so  many 
churches/^  and  whose  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance  J^  But  the  general 
assertion  of  Origen  may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the 
particular  testimony  of  his  friend  Dionysius,  who,  in  the  im- 
mense city  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  persecution 
of  Decius,  reckons  only  ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered 
for  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name  J^ 

received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was  abeady  at  an 
end.  [The  Acts  are  certainly  spurious ;  the  Epistles  are  doubtless  genuine,  though 
some  uerman  critics  still  question  Lightfoot's  concltisions.  The  question  is  closuy 
connected  with  the  origin  of  episcopacy  which  is  assumed  in  the  Letters.  They  are 
edited  by  Lightfoot  in  his  "  Apostolic  Fathers  ".    Cp.  App.  4.] 

71  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseb.  L  v.  c.  i),  the  slave  Blandina  was  dis- 
tinguished by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  martyrs  so  much  oeleln'ated  in 
the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two  were  of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very 
mean,  condition.  [Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  P^.  and  Felic.,  Harris  and  Gifford, 
xSgat 

TsOngen.  advers.  Celsum.  L  iii  p.  iz6  [p.  929].     His  words  deserve  to  be  trai»> 

scribed.     *'  *OXiyoi  Kuri.  Koipov^t  icai  a^M/ta  tvaplBfufm  irtpl  [le^.  vvipj  ywr  XpiOTMwwv 

7*  If  we  recollect  that  a//  the  Plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  Christians,  and  that  all 
the  Christians  were  not  saints  and  martjrrs,  we  ma^  judge  with  how  much  safety 
religious  honours  can  be  ascribed  to  bones  or  urns  mdiscriminately  taken  from  thie 
putuic  burial-place.  After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  sus- 
picions have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  Catholics.  Thev  now  require,  as  a 
proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full  of  red  hquor,  sup- 
posed to  be  blood,  or  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree.  But  the  two  former  signs  are  of 
uttle  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last  it  is  observed  by  the  critics,  i.  That  the 
figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  palm  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perham  only  a  stop,  the 
flourish  of  a  comma,  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  a.  That  the  palm  was 
the  symbol  of  victory  among  the  Pagans.  3.  That  among  the  Christians  it  served 
as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in  general  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  See 
the  epistle  of  P.  Mabillon,  on  the  worship  of  unknown  saints,  and  Muratori  sopra 
le  Antichitii  Italiane,  Dissertat  IviiL 

7<  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  io\xx>  Christian 
soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  on  Mount  AraiaL  See 
Baronius  ad  Martyrologium  Romanum ;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eocl^siast.  tom.  ii  part 
ii.  p.  438 ;  and  Geddes's  Miscellanies,  vol  ii.  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  Mu* 
which  may  signify  either  soldiers  or  thousands  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some 
extraordirAiy  mistakes. 

'ft  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  L  vl  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  likewiie  aocuied 
of  robbery  [falsely^ 
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ig   the  same   period  of  persecution^   the  zealous^   theiumptoof 

It,  the  ambitious  Cjrprian^  governed  the  church,  not  only  ^§?^ 

thage,  but  even  of  Africa.     He  possessed  every  quality 

could  engage  the  reverence  of  the  faithful  or  provoke 

spicions  and  resentment  of  the  Pagan  magistrates.     His 

!ter  as  well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy 

'je  as  the  most  distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of  danger  J^ 

•xperience,  however,  of  the  life  of  Cyprian  is  sufficient  to 

t  that  our  fancy  has  exaggerated  the  perilous  situation  of 

iristian  bishop ;  and   that  the  dangers  to  which   he  was 

jsed  were  less  imminent  than  those  which  temporal  ambition 

ways  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  honours.     Four 

oan  emperors,  with  their  families,  their  favourites,  and  their 

lerents,  perished  by  the  sword  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 

ring  which  the  bishop  of  Carthage  guided,  by  his  authority  rooy 

d  eloquence,  the  counsels  of  the  African  church.     It  was 

ily  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration  that  he  had  reason, 

iring  a  few  months,  to  apprehend  the  severe  edicts  of  Decius, 

lie  vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  clamours  of  the  multi- 

4ide,  who  loudly  demanded  that  Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the 

liristians,  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.     Prudence  suggested  HtodMnr 

ht  necessity  of  a  temporary  retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence      ^^ 

US  obeyed.     He  withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure  solitude, 

bm  whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with 

lie  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage;  and,  concealing  himself 

SQ  the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his  life,  without  relin- 

pithing    either  his    power  or  his  reputation.     His  extreme 

lotion  did  not,  however,  escape  the  censure  of  the  more  rigid 

Siristians  who  lamented,  or  the   reproaches   of  his   personal 

nemies  who  insulted,  a  conduct  which  they  considei^  as  a 

nsillanimous  and  criminal  desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.^ 

rhe  propriety  of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  exigencies  of 

he  church,  the  example   of  several  holy   bishops,^  and  the 

'■Tbe  letters  of  C]rprian  exhibit  a  very  curious  and  ori^;iiial  picture  both  of  the 
MJi  and  of  the  times.  See  likevnse  the  two  lives  of  Cypnan,  composed  with  equal 
ecuracy,  though  with  very  different  views ;  the  one  hy  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue 
Jnivcrsdle,  torn,  zii  p.  aoB — 378),  the  other  by  Tillemont,  M6nioires  Eccl^sias- 
jqnes,  torn.  iv.  part  L  p.  76 — ^459.  [His  name  was  Thasdus  Caecilius  Cyprianus. 
foe  best  ed.  of  ois  works  is  that  of  Hartel  in  the  Vienna  Corpus  Script  elxl.  Lat.] 

f^See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  toe  bishco  of  Carthage 
Cyprian,  EptsL  8,  ^).  Pontius  labours  with  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  to 
ittifr  lib  master  against  the  general  censure. 

"In  particular  those  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgui 
i  Neo-Caenrea.  See  Enseb.  HisL  Ecclesiast.  L  vl  c.  40^  and  M<6moires  de  Tiue- 
BoaC,  tooL  iv.  port  il  p.  685. 
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divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  declares  himself,  he  freqaentlj 
received  in  visions  and  ecstacies,  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  hit 
justification.^  But  his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the 
cheerful  resolution  with  which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authentic  history 
of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with  unusual  candour  and 
impartiality.  A  short  abstract,  therefore,  of  its  most  important 
circumstances  will  convey  the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  the  forms,  of  the  Roman  persecutions.^ 

Aj^jm.^  When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the  third,  and  Gallienus  for 
the  fourth,  time,  Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  summoned 
Cjrprian  to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.  He  there 
acquainted  him  with  the  Imperial  mandate  which  he  had  just 
received,^^  that  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  religion 
should  immediately  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ceremonies  of 
their  ancestors.  Cyprian  replied  without  hesitation  that  he 
was  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  and  only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplica- 
tions for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors,  his 
lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give  any  answer  to  some 
invidious  and,  indeed,  illegal  questions  which  the  proconsul 
had  proposed.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  as 
the  penalty  of  Cjpnaxi's  disobedience ;  and  he  was  conducted, 

(M.  Toua:,  vrithout  delay,  to  Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugitana, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  from  Carthage.^  The  exiled  bishop  enjoyed 
the  conveniencies  of  life  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue.     His 

^  See  Cyprian,  Epist  i6,  and  bis  life  by  Pontitis.    [Cp.  Epp.  7,  13, 14,  43.] 

"^  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  the  deacon  Pontius,  the  comiMinion  of 
his  exile,  and  the  spectator  of  his  death ;  and  we  likewise  possess  the  ancient  pro* 
consular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These  two  relations  are  consistent  with  each  other 
and  with  probabilit>[ ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  unsullied 
by  any  miraculous  circumstances. 

^  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same  time  to  all  the 
governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  L  vii  c.  zi)  relates  the  history  of  his  own  ban- 
ishment from  Alexandria  almost  in  the  same  manner.  But,  as  he  escaped  and 
survived  the  persecution,  we  must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than 
Cyprian. 

"SSee  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  3.  Cellarios,  Geograph,  Antiq.  part  Ui.  p.  961 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90;  and  for  the  adjacent  country  (wnich  is  terminated  by  Cape 
Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury),  TAfrique  de  MarmoL  tom.  ii.  p.  494.  There 
are  the  remams  of  an  aqueduct  near  Curubis,  or  Curbis,  at  present  altered  into 
Gurbes  [Kurba ;  Korbes  is  Col.  Mia  Karpis] ;  and  Ehr.  Shaw  read  an  inscription 
[C.I.L.  8,  980],  which  s^les  that  city  Colonia  Fuhia  [not  Fulvia,  but  lulia].  The 
aeacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c  13)  calls  it  "  Apricum  et  competentera  locum, 
hospitium  pro  voluntate  secretum,  et  qtiicquid  apponi  eis  ante  prcnnissum  ert,  qui 
regnum  et  justitiam  Dei  quserunt ". 
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tion  was  diflnsed  over  Africa  and  Italy;  an  account  of 
tiavionr  was  published  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian 
;^  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
I,  the  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  nuthful.  On 
rival  of  a  new  proconsul  in  the  province,  the  fortune  of 
in  appeared  for  some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favourable 
He  was  recalled  from  banishment ;  and,  though  not 
^rmitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in  the 
x>urhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for  the  place  of  his 
ace.** 

Length,  exactly  one  year^  after  Cyprian  was  first  appre-HiaeoBd«m 
d,  Galerius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  theSMA.D.7 
ial  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Christian  teachers, 
[shop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  be  singled 
r  one  of  the  first  victims  ;  and  the  frailty  of  nature  tempted 
y  withdraw  himself,  by  a  secret  flight,  from  the  danger 
le  honour  of  martyrdom ;  but,  soon  recovering  that  forti- 
vhich  his  character  required,^  he  returned  to  his  gardens, 
atiently  expected  the  ministers  of  death.  Two  officers  of 
who  were  intrusted  with  that  commission,  placed  Cyprian 
en  them  in  a  chariot ;  and,  as  the  proconsul  was  not  then 
ure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a  prison,  but  to  a  private 
in  Carthage,  which  belonged  to  one  of  them.  An  elegit 
r  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  bishop,  and 
iristian  friends  were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to  enjoy 
ciety,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the 
jI,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  the  approaching  fate  of  their 
ltd  father.^  In  the  morning  he  appeared  before  the 
lal  of  the  proconsul,  who,  after  informing  himself  of  the 
and  situation  of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice, 
ressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience, 
efusal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and  decisive ;  and  the  magistrate, 

e  Cyprian,  Epistol  77.    Edit.  Fell 

pon  his  conversion,  he  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

iulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of  some  Christian  friend)  re- 

them  to  C^rian.    See  Fontius,  c.  15. 

1ien  Cypnan,  a  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he  dreamt  that  he 

be  put  to  death  the  next  day.    The  event  made  it  necessary  to  explain  that 

s  signifying  a  year.    Pontius,  c.  12. 

lot  cp.  £p.  83.] 

mtius  (c.  i^)  acknowIedg:es  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  be  sopped,  passed  the 

ustodia  dehcat&.    The  bishop  exercised  a  last  and  my  proper  act  of  juns- 

,  by  directing  that  the  younger  females  who  watched  in  the  street  should  be 

d  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  noctmnal  crowd.    Act  Proconso- 

.  2. 
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when  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  his  council^  pronounced  with 
KHne  relactance  the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived  in 
the  following  terms:  "That  Thascius  Cyprianus  should  be 
immediately  beheaded^  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of  Rome^  and 
as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal  association,  which  he 
had  seduced  into  an  impious  resistance  against  the  laws  of  the 
most  holy  emperors.  Valerian  and  Gallienus  ".^  The  manner  of 
his  execution  was  the  mildest  and  least  painful  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital  offence :  nor  was 
the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
either  the  recantation  of  his  principles  or  the  discovery  of  his 
accomplices. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  proclaimed,  a  general  cry  of 
**  We  will  die  with  him "  arose  at  once  among  the  listening 
multitude  of  Christians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates. 
The  generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were  neither 
serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was 
led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  without 
resistance  and  without  insult,  to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
spacious  and  level  plain  near  the  city^  which  was  already  filled 
with  great  numbers  of  spectators.  His  faithful  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  permitted  to  accompany  their  holy  bishop.  They 
assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  garment,  spread  linen 
on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious  relics  of  his  blood,  and 
received  his  orders  to  bestow  five-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  on 
the  executioner.  The  martyr  then  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  separated  from  his  body. 
His  corpse  remained  during  some  hours  exposed  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  Gentiles ;  but  in  the  night  it  was  removed,  and  trans- 
ported in  a  triumphal  procession  and  with  a  splendid  illumina- 
tion to  the  burial-place  of  the  Christians.  The  funeral  of 
Cyprian  was  publicly  celebrated  without  receiving  any  interrup- 
tion from  the  Roman  magistrates  ;  and  those  among  the  faith- 
ful who  had  performed  the  last  offices  to  his  person  and  his 
memory  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  remarkable  that  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  bishops 
in  the  province  of  Africa  Cyprian  was  the  first  who  was 
esteemea  worthy  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^ 

>B  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4,  and  in  Pontius,  a  17.  The  latter 
expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 

^  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  TiUemont  (Mdmoires,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p.  450,  note  50) 
is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exdusion  of  any  iormer  martyrs  of  the  episoopai 
rank. 
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It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian  either  to  die  a  martyr  or  to  live  Vfiiwaia. 
an  apostate,  hut  on  that  choice  depended  the  alternative  of BMrtfi^oB 
honour  or  infamy.  Could  we  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage had  employed  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  only 
as  the  instrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it  was  still  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  support  the  character  which  he  had  as- 
fumed ;  ^  and,  if  he  possessed  the  smallest  degree  of  manly 
fcntitude,  rather  to  expose  himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures 
than  by  a  single  act  to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
life  for  the  abhorrence  of  his  Christian  brethren  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Gentile  world.  But,  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  was 
supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines  which  he  preached,  the  crovm  of  martyrdom  must 
have  appeared  to  him  as  an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of 
terror.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  distinct  ideas  from  the 
vague  though  eloquent  declamations  of  the  Fathers  or  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  immortal  glory  and  happiness  which 
they  confidently  promised  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.*^  They  inculcated 
with  becoming  diligence  that  the  fire  of  martyrdom  supplied 
every  defect  and  expiated  every  sin ;  that,  while  the  souls  of 
ordinary  Christians  were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  slow  and 
painful  purification,  the  triumphant  sufferers  entered  into  the 
immediate  fruition  of  eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with 
Christ,  and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal  judgment  of 
mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting  reputation  upon  earth, 
a  motive  so  congenial  to  the  vanity  of  human  nature,  often 
served  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  martyrs.     The  honours 

*>  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  principles  of  Thomas 
Becket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  be  suffered  death  with  a  constancy  not  un- 
worthy of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  H.  vol. 
ii.  p.  592,  &c. 

n  See,  in  particular,  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  87—^,  edit.  Fell. 
The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.)  and  the  ingenuity  of 
Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  163,  &c.)  have  left  scarcely  anything  to  add  concerning 
the  merit,  the  honours,  and  the  motives  of  the  martyrs.  [In  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, many  Christians  had  lapsed  or  denied  their  faith  ;  cp.  Cyprian  Epp.  11,  34, 
50,  &C.  Afterwards  the  question  arose  as  to  their  being  received  back  into  thie 
church.  Some  were  ready  to  receive  them  by  indulgences  from  confessors  and 
martyrs ;  but  there  was  another  party  (strong  at  Rome)  which  strenuously  opposed 
this  policT.  Cyprian  took  a  moderate  view,  and  the  First  Council  of  Carthage 
decided  that  the  church  could  remit  all  such  offences,  but  that  the  indulgences  of 
martyrs  were  ineffectual  The  leading  representative  of  the  rigorous  view  was  Nova- 
tian.  The  controversy  was  a  precursor  of  the  great  Donatist  schism,  which  turned 
on  the  same  question  of  church  discipline,  see  c.  xxi.    Cp.  below,  n.  loi  and  n.  104.] 
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which  Rome  or  Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had 
&llen  in  the  cause  of  their  country  were  cold  and  unmeaning 
demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the  ardent 
gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive  church  expressed 
towards  the  victorious  champions  of  the  faith.  The  annual 
commemoration  of  their  virtues  and  sufferings  was  observed  as  a 
sacred  ceremony,  and  at  length  terminated  in  religious  worship. 
Among  the  Christians  who  had  publicly  confessed  their  religious 
principles,  those  who  (as  it  very  frequently  happened)  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons  of  the  Pagan  magis- 
trates obtained  such  honours  as  were  justly  due  to  their  im- 
perfect martjrrdom  and  their  generous  resolution.  The  most 
pious  females  courted  the  permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the 
fetters  which  they  had  worn  and  on  the  wounds  which  they 
had  received,  llieir  persons  were  esteemed  holy,  their  de- 
cisions were  admitted  with  deference,  and  they  too  often 
abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licentious  manners,  the 
pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and  intrepidity  had  acquired.^ 
Distinctions  like  these,  whilst  they  display  the  exalted  merit, 
betray  the  inconsiderable  number,  of  those  who  suffered  and  of 
those  who  died  for  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
lovroftiM  The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  aire  will  more  readily 
M  censure  than  admire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate, 

the  fervour  of  the  first  Christians ;  who,  according  to  the  lively 
expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyrdom  with  more 
eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries  solicited  a  bishopric.^^ 
The  epistles  which  Ignatius  composed  as  he  was  carried  in 
chains  through  the  cities  of  Asia  breathe  sentiments  the  most 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature.  He 
earnestly  beseeches  the  Romans  that,  when  he  should  be  ex- 
posed in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their  kind  but 
unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  glory ; 
and  he  declares  his  resolution  to  provoke  and  irritate  the  wild 
beasts  which  might  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  his 
death.^      Some  stories  are  related  of  the  courage  of  martyrs 

*BC]rprian.  EpistoL  $,  6,  7,  22,  24,  and  de  Unitat.  E^lesiae.  The  number  of 
pretended  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied  by  the  custom  which  was  intro- 
duced of  bratowing  that  honourable  name  on  confessors. 

*sCertatim  gloriosa  in  certamina  ruebatur;  multoque  avidius  tum  martyria 
gloriosis  mortibus  quserebantur,  quam  nunc  Episcop>atus  pravis  ambitionibus  ap- 
petuntur.    ^ilpidus  Severus,  1.  ii.     He  might  have  omitted  the  word  nunc. 

^  See  Epist.  ad  Roman,  c.  4, 5,  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  tom.  ii.  p.  27.  It  suited  the 
purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  Vindicise  Ignntianse,  part  il  c  9)  to  justify,  by  a 
profusion  of  examples  and  authorities,  the  sentiments  of  Ignatius. 
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yfho  actually  performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended ;  who  ex- 
asperated the  fury  of  the  bons,  pressed  the  executioner  to 
hasten  his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered  a  sensation  of  joy  and 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  Several 
examples  have  been  preserved  of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those 
restraints  which  the  emperors  had  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  church.  The  Christians  sometimes  supplied  by  their 
voluntary  declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely  disturbed 
the  public  service  of  Paganism,^^  and,  rushing  in  crowds  round 
the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called  upon  them  to  pronounce 
and  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  behaviour  of  the 
Christians  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
ancient  philosophers ;  but  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  with 
much  less  admiration  than  astonishment.  Incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  motives  which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  reason,  they 
treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the  strange  result  of  obstinate 
despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  or  of  superstitious  frenzy.^  "  Un- 
happy men !  '*  exclaimed  the  proconsid  Antoninus  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia;  ''unhappy  men  !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your 
lives,  is  it  so  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?  "  ^ 
He  was  extremely  cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned  and 
pious  historian)  of  punishing  men  who  had  found  no  accusers  but 
themselves,  the  Imperial  laws  not  having  made  any  provision 
for  so  unexpected  a  case ;  condemning,  therefore,  a  few  as  a 
warning  to  their  brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with 
indignation  and  contempt.^  Notwithstanding  this  real  or 
affected  disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  pro- 
ductive of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds  which  nature 
or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of  religious  truth. 

*Tbe  story  of  Polyeuctes,  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very  beautiful 
tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  authentic, 
instances  of  this  excessive  seal.  We  should  observe  that  the  6oth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Illiberis  refuses  the  title  of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to 
death  by  publicly  destroying  the  idols.  [Polyeuctes  is  first  mentioned  in  Grqg^ry 
of  Tours,  Hist.  Fr.  vii.  6.  His  Acta  are  published  by  Aub6  in  Polyeucte  dans 
I'bistoire,  1882.] 

M  See  Epictetus,  L  iv.  &  7  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  alludes  to 
the  Christians),  Marcus  Antonmus  de  Rebus  suis,  1.  xi.  c  3,  Lucian.  in  Peregrin. 

^  Tertullian  ad  ScapuL  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between  three  persons  of 
the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor ;  and  who  may  have  governed 
Asia  under  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

<s  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ  ante  Constantin.  p.  235. 
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On  these  melancholy  occasions,  there  were  many  among  the 
Gentiles  who  pitied,  who  admired,  and  who  were  converted. 
The  generous  enthusiasm  was  communicated  from  the  sufferer 
to  the  spectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  well- 
known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the  church, 
orftdui  But,  although  devotion  had  raised,  and  eloquence  continued 

to  inflame,  this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the 
more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  love  of 
life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of  dissolution. 
The  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church  found  themselves  obliged 
to  restrain  the  indiscreet  ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to 
distrust  a  constancy  which  too  often  abandoned  them  in  the 
hour  of  trial.^^  As  the  lives  of  the  &ithful  became  less  mortified 
and  austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious  of  the  honours 
of  martyrdom  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  instead  of  distinguishing 
themselves  by  voluntary  deeds  of  heroism,  frequently  deserted 
their  post,  and  fled  in  confusion  before  the  enemy  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  resist.  There  were  three  methods,  however,  of 
escaping  the  flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  attended 
with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt :  the  first,  indeed,  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  innocent;  the  second  was  of  a  doubtful,  or  at 
least  of  a  venial,  nature ;  but  the  third  implied  a  direct  and 
criminal  apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith. 
ThrM  I.  A  modem  inquisitor  would  hear  with  surprise  that,  when- 

S^^^  ever  an  information  was  given  to  a  Roman  magistrate  of  any 
""'^"''^  person  within  his  jurisdiction  who  had  embraced  the  sect  of  the 
Christians,  the  charge  was  communicated  to  the  party  accused, 
and  that  a  convenient  time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  domestic 
concerns  and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was 
imputed  to  him.^^  If  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own 
constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving his  life  and  honour  by  flight,  of  withdrawing  himself 
into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some  distant  province,  and  of 
patiently  expecting  the  return  of  peace  and  security.  A  measure 
so  consonant  to  reason  was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and 
example  of  the  most  holy  prelates,  and  seems  to  have  been 
censiured  by  few,  except  by  the  Montanists,  who  deviated  into 
heresy  by  their  strict  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rigour  of 

**See  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

^^  In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very  curious  instance 
of  this  legal  delay.  The  same  indulgence  was  granted  to  accused  Christians  in  the 
persecution  of  Decius;  and  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  *'Dies 
negantibus  praestitutus  ". 
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ancieiit  diacipliTie.^®^  II.  The  provincial  governors,  wlK>se  seal 
was  less  prevalent  than  their  avarice,  had  countenanced  the 
pnctioe  of  selling  certificates,  (or  libels  as  they  were  called), 
which  attested  that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  had  com- 
plied with  the  laws  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities.  By 
producing  these  falac  declaraticnis,  the  opulent  and  Umid 
Christians  were  enabled  to  silence  the  malice  of  an  informer  and 
to  reconcile,  in  some  measure,  their  safety  with  their  religion. 
A  slight  penance  atoned  for  this  profane  dissimulation.^^  III. 
In  every  persecution  there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy 
Christians  who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  fiuth  which 
they  had  professed ;  and  who  confirmed  the  sincerity  of  their 
abjuration  by  the  legal  acts  of  burning  incense  or  of  offering 
sacrifices.  Some  of  these  apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first 
menace  or  exhortation  of  the  magistrate  ;  whilst  the  patience  of 
others  had  been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tortures. 
The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their  inward 
remorse,  while  others  advanced,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to 
the  altars  of  the  gods.^^  But  the  disguise  which  fear  had 
imposed  subsisted  no  longer  than  the  present  danger.  As 
soon  as  the  severity  of  the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors  of 
the  churches  were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of 
penitents,  who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who 
solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success,  their  re- 
admission  into  the  society  of  Christians.^^ 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules  established  for  thcAitonAtiT 
conviction  and  punishment  of  the  Christians,  the  fate  of  those  MiSteiMS 
sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary  government,  must  still,  in 
a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their  own  behaviour,  the 

iv^TertulIian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  an  imperfect,  but  very  criminal 
apostacy.  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of  God,  ftc.  &c  He  has  written 
a  treatise  on  this  subject  (see  p.  536 — 544,  edit.  Ri^t.),  which  is  filled  with  the 
wildest  fanaticism  and  the  most  incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Tertullian  did  not  suffer  martyrdom  himself. 

*"Thc  Libeliaticit  who  are  chiefly  known  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  are  de- 
scribed, with  the  utmost  precision,  in  the  copious  commentary  of  Mosheim,  p.  483 

MS  Plin.  EpistoL  x.  ^,  Dionysius  Alexandrin.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  Ad  prima 
statim  verba  minantis  mimici  maximus  fratrum  numerus  fidem  suam  prodidit ;  nee 
prostratus  est  persecutionis  impetu,  sed  voluntario  lapsu  seipsum  prostravit. 
Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  89.  Among  these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even 
bobops. 

IM  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lapsis  and  many 
of  his  ^isUes.  The  controversy  concerning  the  treatment  of  pemtent  aposutes 
does  not  occur  among  the  Christians  of  the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  ascribe 
this  to  the  superiority  of  their  Caith  and  courage  or  to  our  leas  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  history? 
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circumstances  of  the  times,  ami  the  temper  of  their  supreme  ai 
well  as  subordimite  rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke,  am 
prudence  might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the  superstitioui 
ftuy  of  the  Pagans.  A  variety  of  motives  might  dispose  th< 
provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or  to  relax  the  executioi 
of  the  laws ;  and  of  these  motives  the  most  forcible  was  thei 
regard  not  only  for  the  public  edicts,  but  for  the  secret  inten 
tions  of  the  emperor,  a  glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  U 
kindle  or  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often  as  an] 
occasional  severities  were  exercised  in  the  different  parts  of  th< 
empire,  the  primitive  Christians  lamented  and  perhaps  magnifiec 
their  own  sufferings ;  but  the  celebrated  number  of  (en  persecu 
tions  has  been  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  th< 
fifth  century,  who  possessed  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  pros 
perous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nen 
to  that  of  Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten  plague 
of  £g3rpt  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse  first  suggeste< 
this  calculation  to  their  minds  ;  and  in  their  application  of  th< 
faith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  history  they  were  carefid  h 
select  those  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  most  hostile  to  thi 
Christian  cause.^^  But  these  transient  persecutions  served  onl; 
to  revive  the  zeal,  and  to  restore  the  discipline,  of  the  fiiithful 
and  the  moments  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  compensated  b; 
much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  security.  The  indifferent 
of  some  princes  and  the  indulgence  of  others  permitted  th( 
Christians  to  enjoy,  though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an  actua 
and  public,  toleration  of  their  religion. 
Md  The  apology  of  Tertullian  contains  two  very  ancient,  ver 

^uiaad  singular,  but  at  the  same  time  very  suspicious,  instances  o 
Imperial  clemency ;  the  edicts  published  by  Tiberius  and  b 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  designed  not  only  to  protect  the  inno 
cence  of  the  Christians,  but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupendou 
miracles  which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  Th 
first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  whicl 
might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind.^^  We  are  required  to  believ 
thai  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentenc 

><*See  Mosbdm,  p.  07.  Sulpictus  Severus  was  the  first  author  of  this  computs 
tion ;  though  he  seemecS  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth  and  greatest  persecution  fc 
the  coming  of  the  Antichrist. 

iMThe  testimoof  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin.  Th 
successive  improvements  which  the  story  has  acquired  (as  it  passed  through  th 
hands  of  TertuUian,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Toun 
and  the  authors  of  the  several  editions  of  the  acts  of  Pilate)  are  very  fairly  state 
by  Dom.  Calmet,  DisKrtat.  sur  TEcriture,  torn.  iii.  p.  651,  ac. 
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of  death  which  he  had  pronoimced  against  an  innocent,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  a  divine,  person ;  and  that,  without  acquiring  the 
aerity  he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  of  martjrrdom ;  thai 
TSberiiu,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  rehgion,  immediately 
eooceiTCxl  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish  Messiah  among  the 
gods  of  Rome  ;  thai  his  servile  senate  ventured  to  disobey  the 
eommands  of  their  master ;  thai  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting 
their  refusal,  contented  himself  with  protecting  the  Christians 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws  were 
enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed  any  distinct  name  or 
eiistence ;  and  lastly,  thai  the  memoiy  of  this  extraordinary 
tnmsaction  was  preserved  in  the  most  public  and  authentic 
records^  which  eso^ped  the  knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African 
Christian,  who  composed  his  apology  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his  devotion  and  gratitude 
for  the  miraculous  deliverance  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
Maroomannic  war.  The  distress  of  the  legions,  the  seasonable 
tempest  of  rain  and  hail,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
dismay  and  defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated  by 
the  eloquence  of  several  Pagan  writers.  If  there  were  any 
Christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  ascribe 
some  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers  which,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  they  had  offered  up  ror  their  own  and  the  public  safety. 
But  we  are  still  assured  by  monuments  of  brass  and  marble,  by 
the  Imperial  medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  neither 
the  prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any  sense  of  this  signal 
obligation,  since  they  unanimously  attribute  their  deliverance  to 
the  providence  of  Jupiter  and  to  the  interposition  of  Mercury. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  Marcus  despised  the 
Christians  as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.^^^ 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships  i«hich  they  had  endured  8t«u  or  «• 
under  the  government  of  a  virtuous  prince  immediately  ceased  Sm^^SS 
on  the  accession  of  a  tyrant,  and,  as  none  except  themselves  ma  amtH 
had  experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they  alone  were^^  ** 
protected  by  the  leni^  of  Commodus.     The  celebrated  Marcia, 
the  most  &voured  of'^  his  concubines,  and  who  at  length  con- 
trived the  murder  of  her  Imperial  lover,  entertained  a  singular 
affection  for  the  oppressed  church;  and,  though  it. was  impos- 

^>^On  this  miracle,  aa  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  see  the 
•dmiraUe  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle,  in  bis  Worlci.  vol  ii.  p.  Sx~39a 
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sible  that  she  coald  reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel^  she  might  hope  to  atone  for  the  frailties 
of  her  sex  and  profession,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of 
the  Christians.^^  Under  the  gracious  protection  of  Marcia, 
they  passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a  cruel  t3rranny;  and, 
when  the  empire  was  established  in  the  house  of  Severus,  they 
formed  a  domestic  but  more  honourable  connexion  with  the 
new  court.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  that,  in  a  dangerous 
sickness,  he  had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  phjrsical, 
from  the  holy  oil  with  which  one  of  his  slaves  had  anointed 
him.  He  always  treated  with  peculiar  distinction  several 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion.  The 
nurse  as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  Christians; 
and,  if  that  young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  which,  however  trifling,  bore 
some  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. ^^  Under  the  reign 
of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  checked ;  the  rigour 
of  ancient  laws  was  for  some  time  suspended ;  and  the  pro- 
vincial governors  were  satisfied  with  receiving  an  annual  present 
from  the  churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as 
the  reward,  of  their  moderation.*^®  The  controversy  concern- 
ing the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  armed  the 
bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each  other,  and  was  considered 
as  the  most  important  business  of  this  period  of  leisure  and 
iLD.  i«  tranquillity.***  Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  church  interrupted 
till  the  increasing  numbers  of  pro8el3rtes  seem  at  length  to  have 
attracted  the  attention,  and  to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of 
Severus.  With  the  design  of  restraining  the  progress  of  Chris- 
e.  Aj>.  M]  tianity,  he  published  an  edict  which,  though  it  was  designed  to 
affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried  into  strict 
execution  without  exposing  to  danger  and  punishment  the 
most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and  missionaries.  In  this  miti- 
gated persecution,  we  may  still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of 

i("Dion  Cassius,  or  rather  his  abbreriator  Xiphilin,  1.  IxziL  pu  Z906  [4].  Mr. 
Moyle  (p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  of  the  churdi  under  the  rdgn  of  Corn- 
modus.     [Cp.  Gorres.  Jahrb.  fiir  protestantische  Theolorae  X.  401  j^.J 

i<*  Compau^  the  life  of  Caracaila  in  the  Augustan  History  with  the  epistle  of 
Tertullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History*  voL  iL  p. 
5,  &C.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus  l^  the  means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire 
to  convert  it  into  a  miracle.     [Wirth  dates  Tertullian*s  letter  ai)  A.D.] 

"0  Tertullian  de  Fug&,  c,  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the  feast  of  the 
Saturnalia ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Tertullian  that  the  faithful 
should  be  confounded  with  the  most  infamous  professions  which  purchased  the 
connivance  of  the  government. 

ui  Euseb.  L  ▼.  &  23, 24.    Mdtbeini,  p.  435-- 447. 
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and  of  Polytheism,  which  so  readily  admitted  every 
t  in  favour  of  those  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies 
T  fathers."*  ^ 

the  laws  which  Severus  had  enacted  soon  expired  with  orttot— - 
ithority  of  that  emperor;  and  the  Christians,  after  thisimw. 
ntal  tempest,   enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight  yeare.^^* 
is  period  they  had  usually  held  their  assemblies  in  private 
1  and  sequestered  places.     They  were  now  permitted  to 
and  consecrate  convenient   edifices  for  the   purpose  of 
OS  worship  ;i^^  to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Rome  itself, 
e  use  of  the  community  ;  and  to  conduct  the  elections  of 
ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so  public,  but  at  the  same  time 
ixemplary,  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  respectful  attention 

Gentiles.^^  This  long  repose  of  the  church  was  accom- 
I  with  dignity.  The  reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived 
extraction  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  proved  the  most 
able  to  the  Christians ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect, 
1  of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  protection  of  a  slave 
cubine,  were  admitted  into  the  palace  in  the  honourable 
ters  of  priests  and  philosophers ;  and  their  mysterious 
nes,  which  were  already  diffused  among  the  people,  in- 
ly attracted  the  curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the 
8s   Mammsea  passed  through   Antioch,  she   expressed  a 

of  conversing  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of 

piety  and  learning  was  spread  over  the  East  Origen 
i  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and,  though  he  could  not 
t  to  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  an  art^  and  ambitious 
a,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
snourably  dismissed  him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.^^* 
mtiments  of  Mammsea  were  adopted  by  her  son  Alexander, 

idaeos  fieri  sub  eravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christianis  sanzit  Hist 
p.  70  [t.  17,  ij.  [Sec  A.  Wirth,  Quaestiones  Severianae,  1888.] 
dpodus  Severus.  1.  li.  p.  384.  This  computation  (anowin;  for  a  single 
m)  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  by  the  writings  of  Cyprian. 
he  antiquity  of  Christian  churches  is  discussed  by  Tillemont  (M^moires 
istiques,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  68—72),  and  by  Mr.  Moyle(voL  i.  p.  378—398). 
ner  refers  the  first  construction  of  them  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus ; 
7  to  the  peace  of  Gallienus. 

«  the  Augustan  History,  p.  130  [zviii.  45,  7].  The  emperor  Alexander 
I  their  method  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were 
tes  for  ordination.  It  is  true  that  the  honour  of  this  practice  is  likewise 
ed  to  the  Jews. 

Qseb.  Hist  Ecclesiast  1.  vi.  c.  ai.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eccles.  c.  54. 
ea  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by  the  Christians  and  me 
.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was  impossibfe  that  she  should  deserve  that 
1^  epithet 
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and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was  marked  by  a 
singular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the  Christian  religion.  In 
his  domestic  chapel  he  placed  the  statues  of  Abraham^  of 
Orpheus,  of  Apollonius,  and  of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due 
to  those  respectable  sages  who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the 
various  modes  of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and 
universal  deity.^^^  A  purer  fiuth,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly 
professed  and  practised  among  his  household.  Bishops,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  fury  on 
the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate  benefactor,  a 
great  number  of  Christians,  of  eveiy  rank,  and  of  both  sexes, 
were  involved  in  the  promiscuous  massacre,  which,  on  their 
account,  has  improperly  received  the  name  of  Persecution.^^® 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition  of  Maximin,  the  effects 
of  his  resentment  against  the  Christians  were  of  a  veiy  local 
and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen,  who  had  been 
proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still  reserved  to  convey  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ear  of  monarchs.^^^  He  addressed 
several  edifying  letters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his  wife,  and 
to  his  mother ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  prince,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had  usurped  the  Imperial 
sceptre,  the  Christians  acquired  a  friend  and  a  protector.  The 
public  and  even  partial  favour  of  Philip  towaids  the  sectaries 
of  the  new  religion,  and  his  constant  reverence  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  become 
a  convert  to  the   faith ;  ^^  and  afforded  some  grounds  for  a 

"7  See  the  Augustan  Histoiy,  p.  123  [zviiL  99,  9I  Moshdm  (p.  465)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design  of  building  a 
public  temple  to  Christ  (Hist.  August,  p.  129,  [id.  43,  6])  and  the  objection  which 
was  suggested  either  to  him  or  in  similar  circumstances  to  Hadrian  appear  to  have 
no  other  foundation  than  an  improbable  report,  invented  by  the  Christians  and 
credulously  adopted  by  an  historian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

118  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c  38.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  success  of  the  Christians 
had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  P&gans.  Dion  ^^wmiit,  who  com- 
posed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  had  most  probably  intended  for  the  use 
of  his  master  those  counsels  of  persecution  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age  and  to 
the  favourite  of  Augustus.    Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of  Dion, 


and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age,  gives  a  just  and  '^'^ntJ  idea 
of  thispersecution  (apud  Cyprian.  Epist  75). 

i»The  mention  of  thosebrinces  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  be  Christiani» 
as  we  find  it  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ap.  eusebi  L  vii.  c  xo),  evi- 
dently alluded  to  Philip  and  his  uunily,  and  forms  a  oontemporary  cvidenoe  that 


Mh 
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able  which  was  afterwards  invented,  that  he  had  been  purified 
vy  confession  and  penance  from  the  guilt  contracted  by  the 
Qurder  of  his  innocent  predecessor. ^^^  The  £idl  of  Phihp  in-A.D.iii 
reduced,  with  the  change  of  masters,  a  new  system  of  govern- 
sent,  so  oppressive  to  the  Christians  that  their  former  condition, 
ver  since  the  time  of  Domitian,  was  represented  as  a  state  of 
lerfect  fireedom  and  security,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous 
reatment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short  reign  of 
)ecius.^^  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  scarcely  allow  us  to 
aspect  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  mean  resentment  against  the 
ftvourites  of  his  predecessor,  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
lelieve  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore 
he  purity  of  Roman  manners,  he  was  desirous  of  delivering  the 
mpire  m>m  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent  and  criminal  nukt  so 
uperstition.  The  bishops  of  the  most  considerable  cities  were 
emoved  by  exile  or  death;  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates 
irevented  the  clergy  of  Rome  during  sixteen  months  £rom 
voceeding  to  a  new  election ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Suistians  that  the  emperor  would  more  patiently  endure  a 
mnpetitor  for  the  purple  than  a  bishop  in  the  capitid.^^  Were 
t  possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had  dis- 
overed  pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that  he  could 
bresee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly  arise 
rom  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might  be  less  surprised 

Kh  a  report  had  prevailed ;  bat  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  dis- 
inoe  from  the  court  of  Rome,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  oon- 
cming  the  truth  of  the  fact.  The  epistles  of  Origen  (which  were  extant  in  the  time 
r  Eusebius,  see  1.  vi.  c  36)  would  most  probably  decide  this  curious,  rather  than 
Dportant,  question. 

^^  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished  by  succeed- 
ig  writers,  and  is  confuted,  with  much  superfluous  Isaming,  by  Frederick  Spanheim 
Dpera  Varia,  torn.  ii.  p.  400,  &c.). 

•"Lactantius,  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c.  3,  4.  After  celebrating  the  felicity 
nd  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of  good  princes,  he  adds, 
Eztitit  post  annos  plurimos,  execrabile  animal,  Decius,  qui  vexaret  Ecclesuun  ". 
rbe  object  of  Decius  was  to  enforce  imiversal  observance  of  the  national  religion, 
od  he  was  successful  in  Inducing  many  Christians  to  concede  external  compliance 
>  the  pa£an  ceremonials,  by  sacrifice  and  sprinkling  incense  on  the  altars  of  the 
ods.  Many  Christians  purchased  UMU  from  the  magistrates  certifying  that  th^ 
ore  free  from  the  imputation  of  Christianity,  and  were  hence  called  /tMlatict, 
"he  diief  sources  are  Cyprian's  Letters  and  his  De  Lapsis ;  fragments  of  Dionysius, 
isfaop  of  Alexandria,  who  hid  himself  during  the  persecution,  in  Eusebius,  H.  E., 
i.  40—43;  and  the  Vita  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.] 

^>»  Eosdx  L  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  5^.  The  see  of  Rome  remained  vacant 
om  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  aoth  of  January,  A.D.  250,  till  the  election  of 
amt^va,  the  4th  of  June.  a.d.  351.  Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  be 
IS  kffled  before  the  end  of  that  yeai, 
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that  he  should  consider  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most 
formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus, 
▼aitrtea.  The  administration  of  Valerian  was  distinguished  by  a  levit}) 
iraoMMon.  and  inconstancy,  ill-suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  Censor. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed  in  clemency  those 
princes  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Christian  faith.  In  the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  listening  to 
the  insinuations  of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  superstitions  oi 
Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and  imitated  the  severity,  o1 
his  predecessor  Decius.^^  The  accession  of  Gallienus,  which 
increased  the  calamities  of  the  empire,  restored  peace  to  the 
church ;  and  the  Christians  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  theii 
puiLO.]  religion,  by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  conceived  ir 
such  terms  as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public 
character.^**  The  ancient  laws,  without  being  formally  re- 
pealed, were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  and  (excepting  onlj 
some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed  to  the  emperoi 
Aurelian  ^^)  the  disciples  of  Christ  passed  above  forty  years  ii 
a  state  of  prosperity,  far  more  dangerous  to  their  virtue  thai 
the  severest  trials  of  persecution. 
Mdof^to-  The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  filled  the  metropolitai 
'^  *  see  of  Antioch,  while  the  East  was  in  the  hands  of  Odenathw 
and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  charactei 
of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that  prelate  was  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  since  it  was  neither  derived  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  fathers  nor  acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry 
But  Paul  considered  the  service  of  the  church  as  a  very  lucrative 
profession.^^  His  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  venal  anc 
rapacious ;  he  extorted  frequent  contributions  from  the  raosi 

114  Euseb.  I.  vii.  c.  lo.  Mosheim  (p.  548)  has  very  clearly  shown  that  the  Prse 
feet  Macrianus  and  the  Egyptian  Magus  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

!»  Eusebius  (I.  vii.  c.  13)  i^vcs  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict,  ^icl 
seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict  he  directed  that  the  CcBmeterii 
should  be  restored  to  the  Christians. 

iM  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  30.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  17 
[ad  ann.  2290].  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  23.  Their  lanfj^ge  is  in  general  so  amboguou 
and  incorrect  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far  Aurelian  had  carried  hi 
intentions  before  be  was  assassinated.  [He  intended  to  rescind  the  edict  of  Gal 
lienus.]  Most  of  the  modems  (except  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  Cyprian.  xL  64)  bavi 
seized  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martjrrs. 

1^  Paul  v^s  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  Ducenarius,  than  with  that  0 
bishop.  The  Ducenarius  was  an  Imperial  procurator,  so  called  from  his  salar 
oC  two  hundred  Sestertta^  or  1600/.  a  year.  (See  Salmasius  ad  Hist.  Au^t 
p.  X24.)  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtame< 
such  an  office  from  Zenobia,  while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expressioi 
of  his  pomp  and  insolence. 
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opulent  of  the  faithful^  and  converted  to  his  own  use  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his  pride  and  luxury 
the  Christian  religion  was  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentiles.  His  councO  chamber  and  his  throne^  the  splendour 
with  which  he  appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who 
solicited  his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to 
which  he  dictated  his  answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of 
business  in  which  he  was  involved,  were  circumstances  much 
better  suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate  ^^  than  to  the 
humility  of  a  primitive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his  people 
from  the  pulpit,  Paul  affected  the  figurative  style  and  the 
theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral 
resounded  with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclamations 
in  the  praise  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who 
resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate 
of  Antioch  was  arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable ;  but  he  relaxed 
the  discipline,  and  lavished  the  treasures,  of  the  church  on  his 
dependent  clergy,  who  were  permitted  to  imitate  their  master 
in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  appetite.  For  Paul  in- 
dulged himself  very  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
he  had  received  into  the  episcopal  palace  two  young  and 
beautiful  women,  as  the  constant  companions  of  his  leisure 

Notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of  S<^™'<'>>^^S*J|^J^ 
had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  fiuth>  his  reign  overCmSofi 
the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended  only  with  his  life ;  and,  iLD.  sio 
had  a  seasonable  persecution  intervened^  an  efibrt  of  courage 
might  perhaps  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  saints  and 
martyrs.     Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  imprudently 
adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  eastern 
churches.^^    From  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  sea,  the  bishops  were 

"Simony  was  not  unknown  in  those  times ;  and  the  clergy  sometimes  bought 
what  they  intended  to  selL  It  appears  that  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  pur- 
chased by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  LacdUa,  for  her  servant  Majorinns.  The 
price  was  400  Folleu  (Monmnent.  Antiq.  ad  cakem  Optati,  p.  363.)  Every 
Fallis  contained  195  i^eoes  of  silver,  and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about 

^t*  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must  suspect  the 
assembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most  malicious  calumnies  in 
circular  epistles  addrassed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  empire  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii. 
C30). 

IS*  His  heresy  (lii^  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabdlius,  in  the  same  century)  tended 
to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine  persons.    See  Mosheim,  pi  70a, 
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in  arms  and  in  motion.  Several  councils  were  held^  confutations 
were  published,  excommunications  were  pronounced,  ambiguous 
explanations  were  by  turns  accepted  and  refused,  treaties  were 
concluded  and  violated,  and,  at  length,  Paul  of  Samosata  was 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  character,  by  the  sentence  of 
seventy  or  eighty  bishops,  who  assembled  for  that  purpose  at 
Antioch,  and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by  their  own  authority.  The 
manifest  irregularity  of  this  proceeding  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  discontented  &ction  ;  and  as  Paid,  who  was  no  stranger 
to  the  arts  of  courts,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  fiivour  of 
Zenobia,  he  maintained  above  four  years  the  possession  of  the 
episcopal  house  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian  changed 
the  &ce  of  the  East,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  who 
applied  to  each  other  the  epithets  of  schism  and  heresy,  were 
either  commanded  or  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular  trial 
affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the  existence,  the  property,  the 
privileges,  and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Christians  were  ac- 
knowledged, if  not  by  the  laws,  at  least  by  the  magistrates,  of 
the  empire.  As  a  Pagan  and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  Aurelian  shoidd  enter  into  the  discussion, 
whether  the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries  were 
most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  orthodox  faith.  His 
determination,  however,  was  founded  on  the  general  princifto 
of  equity  and  reason.  He  considered  the  bishops  of  Italy  as 
the  most  impartial  and  respectable  judges  among  the  Christians, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  they  had  unanimously 
approved  the  sentence  of  the  council,  he  acquiesced  in  their 
opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  Paul  should  be  com- . 
pelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal  possessions  belonging  to  on 
office  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been 
regularly  deprived.  But,  while  we  applaud  the  justice,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian ;  who  was  desirous 
of  restoring  and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the  provinces  on 
the  capital  by  every  means  which  could  bind  the  interest  or 
prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.*^ 

Amidst  the  fi^uent  revolutions  of  the  empire,  the  Christians 
SSetanh  still  nourished  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
DtolSlrtiuL     celebrated  ana  of  martyrs  has  been  deuced  from  the  accession 

111  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vii.  c.  3a    We  are  entirely  indebted  to  him  for 

the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
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of  Diocletkn,^''  the  new  system  of  policy^  introduced  and 
mftlntaincd  by  the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  continued,  during 
more  than  eighteen  years,  to  breathe  the  mildest  and  most 
liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The  mind  of  Diocletian 
himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  speculative  inquiries  than  to 
the  active  labours  of  war  and  government.  His  prudence 
rendered  him  averse  to  any  great  innovation,  and,  though  his 
temper  was  not  very  susceptible  of  zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  Always 
maintained  an  habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the 
empire.  But  the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his  wife  Prisca 
and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted  them  to  listen  with  more 
attention  and  respect  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  in 
every  age  has  acknowledged  its  important  obligations  to  female 
devotion.^^  The  principal  eunuchs,  Lucian^^  and  Dorotheus, 
Gorgonius  and  Andrew,  who  attendcMi  the  person,  possessed  the 
&vour,  and  governed  the  household  of  Diocletian,  protected  by 
their  powernd  influence  the  fiiith  which  they  had  embraced. 
Their  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable 
oflk^rs  of  the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had  the 
care  of  the  Imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the  furniture,  of 
the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  treasury ;  and,  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  incumbent  on  them  to  accompany  the 
emperor  when  he  sacrificed  in  the  temple,^^  they  enjoyed,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  slaves,  the  firee  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  coUeagues  frequently 
conferred  the  most  important  offices  on  those  persons  who 
avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  who 
had  displayed  abilities  proper  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
bishops  held  an  honourable  rank  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  were  treated  with  distinction  and  respect,  not  only  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  Almost  in  every 
city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  insufficient  to  contain  the 
increasing  multitude  of  proselytes ;  and  in  their  place  more 
stately  and  capack>us  edifices  were  erected  for  the  public  worship 

u>Tbe  sera  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and  the  Abys- 
sinians,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  a9th  of  August,  A.D.  284 ;  as  the  beginning  of 
the  ^4fyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  earlier  than  the  real  accession  of  Diocletian. 
See  Dissertation  Prtiiminaire  k  TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates. 

uiTbe  expression  of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  15),  "sacrificio  pollui  coegit," 
implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith ;  but  does  not  seem  to  justify  the 
asaertion  of  Moshdm  (p.  91a)  that  they  had  been  privately  baptized 

u«M.  de  TUlemont  (Memoires  Eccl6siastiques,  torn.  v.  parti,  p.  11,  la)  has 
quoted,  from  the  SpidWium  of  Dom.  Luc  d'Acheri  fiiL  297],  a  very  curious 
iastructioD  which  bisnop  Ineonas  composed  for  the  use  of  Ludan 

u*  Mctanthis  d?  M.  P,  c*  xa 
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of  the  £uthfiiL  The  oorraption  of  manners  and  principles^  so 
forcibly  lamented  by  Eusebius,^^  may  be  considered,  not  only  as 
a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty  which  the  Christians 
enjoyed  and  abused  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Prosperity 
had  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice 
prevailed  in  every  congregation.  The  presbyters  aspired  to  the 
episcopal  office,  which  every  day  became  an  object  more  worthy 
of  their  ambition.  The  bishops,  who  contended  with  each  other 
for  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  appeared  by  their  conduct  to 
claim  a  secular  and  t3rrannical  power  in  the  church ;  and  the 
lively  faith  which  still  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the 
Gentiles  was  shewn  much  less  in  their  lives  than  in  their 
controversial  writings. 
M  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  security,  an  attentive  observer 
^inigioi&  might  discern  some  symptoms  that  threatened  the  church  with 
'  '  a  more  violent  persecution  than  any  which  she  had  yet  endured. 
The  zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christians  awakened  the 
Polytheists  fix>m  their  supine  indifference  in  the  cause  of  those 
deities  whom  custom  and  education  had  taught  them  to  revere. 
The  mutual  provocations  of  a  religious  war,  which  had  already 
continued  above  two  hundred  years,  exasperated  the  animosity 
of  the  contending  parties.  The  Pagans  were  incensed  at  the 
rashness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect  which  presmned  to  accuse 
then*  countrymen  of  error  and  to  devote  their  ancestors  to 
eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  justifying  the  popular  mythology 
against  the  invectives  of  an  implacable  enemy  produced  in  their 
minds  some  sentiments  of  faith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most  careless 
levity.  The  supernatural  powers  assumed  by  the  church  inspired 
at  the  same  time  terror  and  emulation.  The  followers  of  the 
established  religion  intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar 
fortification  of  prodigies ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of 
expiation,  and  of  initiation ;  ^^"^  attempted  to  revive  the  credit 
of  their  expiring  oracles ;  ^^  and  listened  with  eager  credulity 

is>  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I  viii.  c.  L  The  reader  who  consults  the  criginal 
will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  [ncture.  Eusebius  was  about  sixteen  jrears 
of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 

1^  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  mysterious  worship 
of  Mithras,  and  the  Faurobolia ;  the  latter  of  which  hecame  fashionable  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  (see  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze,  in  the  M6moires  de 
I'Acadtoiie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ii.  p.  443).  The  romance  of  Apuleius  is  as  full 
of  devotion  as  of  satire. 

iM  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle  of  lYophonius 
at  Mallos,  and  those  of  Apollo  at  Claros  and  Miletus  (Ludan,  torn,  it  p.  236, 
^t  Reiu).     The  last  of  these,  whose  singular  history  would  fumiib  a  vety 
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r  impostor  who  flattered  their  prejudices  by  a  tale  of 
1.^^*  Both  parties  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
liracles  which  were  claimed  by  their  adversaries;  and, 
ley  were  contented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of 
ad  to  the  power  of  daemons,  they  mutuaUy  concurred  in 
^  and  establishing  the  reign  of  superstition."^^  Philo- 
ler  most  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  converted  into  her 
sfid  ally.  The  groves  of  the  academy,  the  gardens  of 
s,  and  even  the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  were  almost  de- 
is  so  many  different  schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety ;  ^^^ 
ly  among  the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings 
o  should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority 
enate.^**  The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Platonicians 
it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with  the  priests,  whom 

they  despised,  against  the  Christians,  whom  they  had 
o  fear,  lliese  fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the 
>f  extracting  allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the 
K>et5  ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of  devotion  for  the  use 

chosen  disciples;  recommended  the  worship  of  the 
gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
iposed  against  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  many  elaborate 
;^i4s  which  have  since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by 
lence  of  orthodox  emperors.^** 

lisode,  was  consulted  by  Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of 
n  (Lactantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  ii). 

ies  the  ancient  stories  of  Pytnaf  oras  and  Aristeas,  the  cures  performea 
ine  of  iGsculapius  and  the  fabfes  related  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  were 
opposed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner 
Donies.  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  352)  that,  when  PhiTostratus  composed  the  life  of 
{,  he  had  no  such  intention. 

seriously  to  be  lamented  that  the  Christian  fathers,  by  acknowledging 
latural  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal  part  of  Paganism,  destroy  with 
hands  the  great  advantai^re  which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the 
icessions  of  our  adversarl    . 

n  (p.  301,  edit.  Spanheim)  expresses  a  pious  joy  that  the  providence  of 

had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed 

of  the  Pjorhonians  and  Epicureans,  which  had  been  very  niunerous, 

urns  himself  composed  no  less  than  300  volumes.    See  Diogenes  Laertius, 

ique  alios  audiam  mussitare  indignanter,  et  dicrre  oportere  statui  per 
aboleantur  ut  haec  scripta.  quibus  Christiana  Religio  comprobetur  et 
opprimatur  auctoritas.  Amobius  adversus  Gentes,  1.  iii.  p.  Z03,  104. 
cry  properly,  Erroris  convincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intennpere  soripta, 
am  velle  submergere  lectionem.  non  est  Deum  [Deos]  defendere  sed 
stificationem  timere. 

antius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3)  gives  a  very  dear  and  spirited  account 
bese  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry 
t  Christians  consisted  of  thirty  books,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about 

fO. 

kxrates,  Hist.  Eccietiast.  1.  i.  c.  9,  and  Codex  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  1.  i.  3. 
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Although   the  policy  of  Diocletian    and  the    humanity  of 
■aidi  a       Constantius  inclined  them  to  preserve  inviolate  the  nutyima  of 


Milton  toleration^  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  two  associates 
Maximian  and  Galerius  entertained  the  most  implacable  aversion 
for  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Christians.  The  minds  of  those 
princes  had  never  been  enlightened  by  science  ;  education  had 
never  softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their  greatness  to 
their  swords^  and  in  their  most  elevated  fortune  they  still  retained 
their  superstitious  prejudices  of  soldiers  and  peasants.  In  the 
general  administration  of  the  provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws 
which  their  benefactor  had  established ;  but  they  frequently 
found  occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp  and  palaces  a 
secret  persecution^^^  for  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the 
Christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  specious  pretences.  A 
sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  Maximilianus^  an  African 
youthy  who  had  been  produced  by  his  own  father  before  the 
magistrate  as  a  sufficient  and  legal  recruit,  but  who  obstinately 
persisted  in  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  embrace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  ^^  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  any  government  should  suffer  the  action  of 
Marcellus  the  centurion  to  pass  with  impimity.  On  the  day  of 
a  public  festival,  that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and 
the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  that 
he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  King,  and 
that  he  renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  and  the 
service  of  an  idolatrous  master.  The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they 
recovered    from    their    astonishment,   secured    the   person  of 

c^mjH"]  Marcellus.  He  was  examined  In  the  city  of  Tingi  by  the 
president  of  that  part  of  Mauritania ;  and,  as  he  was  convicted 
by  his  oMm  confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for  the 
crime  of  desertion.  "^^^     Examples  of  such  a  nature  savour  much 

i«Ensebius,  L  viii.  c  4.  c  17,  He  limits  the  number  of  militarjr  mart^,  by  a 
remarkable  expression  (owavUn  rovntv  tU  ww  icai  Scvrcpoc),  of  which  neither  ois 
Latin  nor  French  translations  have  rendered  the  enerrar.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Eusebius,  and  the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Sulpicius,  Orosius, 
&C.  it  has  been  long  believed  that  the  Thebsean  legion,  consisting  of  6000  Christians, 
suffered  martjrrdom.  by  the  order  of  Maximian.  in  the  valley  of  the  Pennine  Alps. 
The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  Eucherius, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from  certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac, 
bishop  of  Geneva,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore  bishop  of  Octo- 
durum.  The  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  creduJity 
of  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in  the  xxxvitn 
volume  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Raisonn^,  p.  427—454. 

MS  See  the  Acta  Sinoera,  p.  299.  llie  accounts  of  his  martyrdom  and  of  that  of 
Marcellus  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

i^Acta  Sincera,  p.  30a. 
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r  religious  persecution  than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law : 
ley  served  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  emperors,  to  justify 
everity  of  Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number  of 
itLU  officers  from  their  emfdoyments,  and  to  authorize  the 
»n  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  which  avowed  principles  so 
nant  to  the  public  safety  must  either  remain  useless,  or 
I  soon  become  dangerous,  subjects  of  the  empire. 
er  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  had  raised  the  hopes  and  ckoariw 
:putation  of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  Diocletian  SSSmmu 
i  palace  of  Nicomedia  ;  and  the  fate  of  Christianity  became  gnm^pn- 
►bject  of  their  secret  consultations.**®  The  experienced 
nor  was  still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity;  and, 
h  he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the  Christians  from 
ig  any  employments  in  the  household  or  the  army,  he 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  as  well  as  cruelty  of 
rng  the  blood  of  those  deluded  fanatics.  Galerius  at 
1  extorted  from  him  the  permission  of  summoning  a 
il,  composed  of  a  few  persons  the  most  distinguished  in 
vil  and  military  departments  of  the  state.  The  important 
on  was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and  those  ambitious 
ers  easily  discerned  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
i,  by  their  eloquence,  the  importunate  violence  of  the 
It  may  be  presumed  that  they  insisted  on  every  topic 
I  might  interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their 
sign  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  they 
rented  that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
e  was  left  imperifect,  as  long  as  an  independent  people 
lermitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in  the  heart  of  the 
ices.  The  Christians  (it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  re- 
dng  the  gods  and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  had  constituted 
tinct  republic,  which  might  yet  be  suppressed  before  it 
Inquired  any  military  force  ;  but  which  was  already  governed 
5  own  laws  and  magistrates,  was  possessed  of  a  public 
ire,  and  was  intimately  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
snt  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their 
rous  and  opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obe- 
e.  Arguments  like  these  may  seem  to  have  determined 
eluctant  mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new  system  of 
nation  :  but,  though  we  may  suspect,  it  is  not  in  our  power 

le  M.  P.  c.  II.     Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  little  treatise) 
that  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
t  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowled^^  of  what  passed  in  the  Impoial 
,     [Cp.  Append,  i  ad  init.] 
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to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace,  the  private  views 
and  resentments,  the  jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all 
those  trifling  but  decisive  causes  which  so  often  influence  the 
fate  of  empires  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  monarchs.^^* 
Bcmoiitkm  of  The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at  length  signified  to  the 
RicMMdSl'*' Christians,  who,  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy  winter, 
»AfS^  had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the  result  of  so  many  secret  consul  tar 
tions.  The  twenty-third  of  February,  which  coincided  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia,^^^  was  appointed  (whether 
from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  Prsetorian 
pnefect,^^^  accompanied  by  several  generals,  tribunes,  and  officers 
of  the  revenue,  repaired  to  the  principal  church  of  Nicomedia, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  most  populous  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  city.  The  doors  were  instantly  broken  open  ; 
they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and,  as  they  searched  in  vain 
for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  committing  to  the  flames  the  volumes  of  holy 
scripture.  The  ministers  of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a 
numerous  body  of  guards  and  pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of 
battle,  and  were  provided  with  all  the  instruments  used  in  the 
destruction  of  fortified  cities.  By  their  incessant  labour,  a  sacred 
edifice,  which  towered  above  the  Imperial  palace,  and  had  long 
excited  the  indignation  and  envy  of  the  Gentiles,  was  in  a  few 
hours  levelled  with  the  ground.^*^ 
n«  flnt  The  next  day  the  general  edict  of  persecution  was  published  ;  ^^ 

tSfoiuSSiuuiand,  though  Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  had 
Mthof  moderated  the  fury  of  Galerius,  who  proposed  that  every  one 
refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  should  immediately  be  burnt  alive,  the 
penalties  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  might  be 
deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was  enacted  that 
their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be 

i^The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover  is  the  devotion  and  jealousjr  of 
the  mother  of  Galerius.  She  is  described  by  Lactantius  as  Deomm  montmm 
cultrix ;  mulier  admodum  superstitiosa.  She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son, 
and  was  offended  by  the  disregard  of  some  of  her  Christian  servants. 

uoThe  worship  and  festival  of  the  God  Terminus  are  elegantly  illustrated  by 
M.  de  Boze,  M^m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  oa 

151  In  our  only  Ms.  of  Lactantius,  we  read  frofectus;  out  reason  and  the 
authority  of  all  the  critics  allow  us,  instead  of  that  word,  which  destroys  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  to  substitute /n^^/au. 

1^  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  &  12,  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
the  church. 

^"^Mosheim  (p.  923—926),  from  many  scattered  passages  of  Lactantius  and 
Eusebius,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  accurate  notion  of  this  edict ;  thooi^  be 
9ometiroef  deviates  into  conjecture  and  refinement 
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olished  to  their  foundations ;  and  the  punishment  of  death 
denounced  against  a]l  who  should  presume  to  hold  any 
it  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  The 
jfiophers,  who  now  assumed  the  unworthy  office  of  directing 
blind  zeal  of  persecution,  had  diligently  studied  the  nature 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and^  as  they  were  not 
rant  that  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  faith  were  sup- 
d  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  of  the 
gelists,  and  of  the  apostles,  they  most  probably  suggested 
order  that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  should  deliver  all 
*  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates ;  who  were 
noanded,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  bum  them  in  a 
ic  and  solemn  manner.  By  the  same  edict,  the  property  of 
church  was  at  once  confiscated ;  and  the  several  parts  of 
:h  it  might  consist  were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
ed  to  the  Imperial  domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and 
orations,  or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers. 
r  taking  such  effectual  measures  to  abolish  the  worship,  and 
lissolve  the  government  of  the  Christians,  it  was  thought 
ssary  to  subject  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the 
litton  of  those  perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject 
religion  of  Nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Persons 
bberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  honours 
nployments ;  slaves  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
iom,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  put  out  of  the 
ection  of  the  law.  The  judges  were  authorized  to  hear  and 
etermme  every  action  that  was  brought  against  a  Christian, 
the  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  complain  of  any  injury 
:h  they  themselves  had  suffered  ;  and  thus  those  unfortunate 
tries  were  exposed  to  the  severity,  while  they  were  excluded 
I  the  benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  new  species  of  martyr- 
,  so  painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure  and  ignominious,  was, 
laps,  the  most  proper  to  weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithfiil ; 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  passions  and  interest  of  mankind 
*,  disposed  on  this  cxK^asion  to  second  the  designs  of  the 
erors.  But  the  policy  of  a  well-ordered  government  must 
^times  have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Christians ; 
was  it  possible  for  the  Roman  princes  entirely  to  remove  the 
ehension  of  punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud 
violence,  without  exposing  their  own  authority  and  the  rest 
leir  subjects  to  the  most  idarming  dangers."^^ 

Many  ages  afterwards,  Edward  I.  practised  with  great  success  the  same 
of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.    Sec  Hume's  History  of 
ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  last  4to  edition. 
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ZMiud  This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the 

ofa^rSttMt most  conspicuous  place  of  Nicomedia,  before  it  was  torn  down 
by  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  who  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence 
for  such  impious  and  tyrannical  governors.  His  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved 
death.  And,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  his 
guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  his 
executioners,  zealous  to  revenge  the  personal  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of 
cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience,  or  to  alter 
the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying  agonies  he 
still  preserved  in  his  countenance.  The  Christians,  though  they 
confessed  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  strictly  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  prudence,  admired  the  divine  fervour  of  h» 
seal ;  and  the  excessive  commendations  which  they  lavished 
on  the  memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr  contributed  to 
fix  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of 
Diocletian.i*^ 
nnoftiM  His  fears  were  soon  alarmed  by  the  view  of  a  danirer  from 
MimMdi*  which  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifleen  days  the 
tttchni-  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  even  the  bed-chamber  of  Diocletiaiv 
were  twice  in  flames ;  and,  though  both  times  they  were  ex- 
tinguished without  any  material  damage,  the  singular  repetition 
of  the  fire  was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had 
not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  suspicion 
naturally  fell  on  the  Christians;  and  it  was  suggested,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  that  those  desperate  fanatics,  pro- 
voked by  their  present  sufferings  and  apprehensive  of  impend- 
ing calamities,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their  faithfol 
brethren,  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives  of  two 
emperors,  whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcileable  enemiei 
of  the  church  of  God.  Jealousy  and  resentment  prevailed  it 
every  breast,  but  especially  in  that  of  Diocletian.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  distinguished  either  by  the  offices  which 
they  had  filled  or  by  the  favour  which  they  had  enjoyed,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practice, 
and  the  court,  as  well  as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody 

^^  Lactantius  onljr  calls  him  quidam,  eta  non  racte,  magno  tamen  ammo*  Ac 
c.  12.  Eusebius  (I*  viii.  c.  5)  adorns  him  with  secular  honours.  Neither  have  con- 
descended to  mention  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  thai 
of  John.    See  TiUemont,  M^moires  EccWsiastlques,  tom.  v.  part  ii.  p.  39a 
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rions.^^    But^  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort  any  dis- 
'  of  this  mysterious  transaction^  it  seems  incumbent  on  us 

to  presume  the  innocence,  or  to  admire  the  resolution, 
^  sufferers.  A  few  days  afterwards  Galerius  hastily  with- 
[limself  from  Nicomedia,  declaring  that,  if  he  delayed  his 
Dure  from  that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
ige  of  the  Christians.     The  ecclesiastical  historians,  from 

alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
ersecution,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fears  and 
rs  of  the  emperors.  Two  of  these  writers,  a  Prince  and  a 
rician,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of  Nioomedia.  The 
scribes  it  to  lightning  and  the  divine  wrath ;  the  other 
)  that  it  was  kindled  by  the  malice  of  Galerius  himself. "^^^ 
the  edict  against  the  Christians  was  designed  for  a  general  fa«^yiMrir 
*  the  whole  empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though 
night  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of  the  con- 
ice,  of  the  western  princes,  it  would  appear  more  c<m- 
t  to  our  ideas  of  policy  that  the  governors  of  all  the 
ices  should  have  received  secret  instructions  to  publish, 
e  and  the  same  day,  this  declaration  of  war  within  their 
;tive  departments.  It  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that 
onvenience  of  the  public  highways  and  established  posts 
[  have  enabled  the  emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with 
:most  dispatch  from  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  to  the  ex- 
ties  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  they  would  not  have 
^  fifty  days  to  elapse  before  the  edict  was  published  in 

and  near  four  months  before  it  was  signified  to  the  cities 
nca.^^  This  delay  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cau- 
temper  of  Diocletian,  who  had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent 
i  measures  of  persecution,  and  who  was  desirous  of  tr3ring 
cperiment  under  his  more  immediate  eye,  before  he  gave 
o  the  disorders  and  discontent  which  it  must  inevitably 
on  in  the  distant  provinces.     At  first,  indeed,  the  magis- 

were  restrained  from  the  efiusion  of  blood ;  but  the  use 
5ry  other  severity  was  permitted  and  even  recommended 
fir  zeal ;  nor  coidd  the  Christians,  though  they  cheerftilly 

actantins  de  M.  P.  c.  13, 14.  Potentissimi  quondam  Eunncfai  necati,  per 
iladum  et  ipse  constabat  Eusebius  (L  viii.  c.  6.)  mentions  the  cruel  extor- 
'  the  eunuchs,  Gorgonius  and  Dorotheas,  and  of  Anthemius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
and  both  those  writers  describe,  in  a  vague  bat  tragical  manner,  the  horrid 
which  were  acted  even  in  the  Imperial  presence. 

ee  Lactantius,  Eco^ius,  and  Constantine,  ad  Coetum  Sanctorum,  c.  25. 
IS  confesses  his  ip^orance  of  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
tUemont,  M^moires  Eccl^iast.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  43. 
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resigned  the  ornaments  of  their  churches^  resolve  to  intemi] 
their  religious  assemblies  or  to  deliver  their  sacred  books  1 
the  flames.  The  pious  obstinacy  of  Felix^  an  African  bisho 
appears  to  have  embarrassed  the  subordinate  ministers  of  tt 
government.  The  curator  of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  tl 
proconsul.  The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  Prsstorij 
prsefect  of  Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give  f 
evasive  answer,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Venusia,  in  Lucani 
a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has  conferred  fame.' 
This  precedent,  and  perhaps  some  Imperial  rescript^  which  wj 
issued  in  consequence  of  it,  appeared  to  authorize  the  ffovemo 
of  provinces  in  punishing  with  death  the  refusal  of  uie  Chri 
tians  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books.  There  were  undoubted 
many  persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  tl 
crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there  were  likewise  too  many  wl 
purchased  an  ignominious  life  by  discovering  and  betraying  tl 
holy  scripture  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  eve 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal  complianc 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Traditors ;  and  their  offence  w^ 
productive  of  much  present  scandal,  and  of  much  future  discon 
in  the  African  church.^®^ 
tanoUHoB  of  The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  of  scripture  were  alread 
todnrehM  ^^  multiplied  in  the  empire  that  the  most  severe  inquisitic 
could  no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences ;  an 
even  the  sac^ce  of  those  volumes  which,  in  every  congregi 
tion,  were  preserved  for  public  use  required  the  consent  i 
some  treacherous  and  unworthy  Christians.  But  the  ruin  i 
the  churches  was  easily  effected  by  the  authority  of  the  goven 
ment  and  by  the  labour  of  the  Pagans.  In  some  province 
however,  the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  shuttin 
up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In  others,  they  moi 
literallv  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  edict ;  and,  after  takiii 
away  tne  doors,  the  benches,  and  the  pulpit,  which  they  bum 
as  it  were  in  a  funeral  pile,  they  com[^etely  demolished  tl 
remainder  of  the  edifice.^^^^     It  is  perhaps  to  this  melanchol 

^  See  the  Acta  Sinoera  of  Ruinart,  p.  3^ ;  those  of  Felix  of  Thifaara.  or  Tibiv 
appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  editions,  which  aflford  a  lively  spei 
men  of  legendary  licence. 

iM  See  the  first  book  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  a^nst  the  Donatists  at  Paris.  17 
[leg.  1702],  edit  Dupin.    He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

^The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  a6i,  A 
describe^  in  a  very  circumstantial  maimer,  the  proceedings  of  the  governort  in  tl 
destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute  inventory  of  the  plate,  ftc  vhii 
they  found  in  them.    That  of  the  Church  of  Ciru,  in  Numidia,  is  still  extant 
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occasion  that  we  should  apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which  is 
related  with  so  many  circumstances  of  variety  and  improbability 
that  it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  In 
a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  of  whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we 
are  left  ignorant,  it  should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and  the 
body  of  the  people  had  embraced  the  Christian  fiuth  ;  and,  as 
some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  the  governor  of  the  province  was  supported  by  a  numerous 
detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their  approach  the  citizens 
threw  themsolves  into  the  church,  with  the  resolution  either  of 
defending  by  arms  that  sacred  edifice  or  of  perishing  in  its 
ruins.  They  indignantly  rejected  the  notice  and  permission 
which  was  given  them  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked 
by  their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all  sides, 
and  consumed,  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of  nuuiyrdom,  a  great 
number  of  Phrygians,  with  their  wives  and  children. ^^ 

Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they  were  suppressed  al-snkMou 
most  as  soon  as  excited,  in  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  ^^'^ 
afforded  the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to 
insinuate  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly  fomented  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already  forgotten  their 
ostentatious  professions  of  passive  and  unlimited  obedience."^^ 
The  resentment,  or  the  fears,  of  Diocletian  at  length  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved,  and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts,  his  in- 
tention of  abolishing  the  Christian  name.     By  the  fiirst  of  these  rsieend  • 
edicts,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  directed  to  appre-       *"^ 
hend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  ;  and  the  prisons, 
destined    for    the   vilest    criminals,  were    soon    filled   with  a 

consisted  of  two  chalices  of  gold,  and  six  of  silver ;  six  urns,  one  kettle,  seven 
lamps,  all  likewise  of  silver  ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and  wearing 
appareL 

^^  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  v.  ii)  confines  the  calamity  to  the  canventiculum, 
with  its  congregation.  Eusebius  (viii.  it)  extends  it  to  a  whole  city,  and  intro- 
duces something  very  like  a  regular  siege.  His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus, 
adds  the  important  circumstance  of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
retiring  from  thence.  As  Phrygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  Isauria,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  Barbarians  may  have  contributed  to 
this  misfortune. 

M3  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability)  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of  Libanius ;  and  that  it  was  a 
rash  attempt  of  the  tribune  Eueenius,  who  with  only  five  hundred  men  seized 
Antiochy  and  might  perhaps  allure  the  Christians  by  the  promise  of  religious 
toleration.  From  Eusebius  (1.  ix.  c.  8).  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist. 
Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  77,  &c.).  it  may  be  inferred  that  Christianity  was  already  introduced 
into  Armenia.     fSee  Appendix  18.  j 
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multitude  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists, 

By  a  second  edict,  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ 

miii4«diei.  every   method  of  severity  which   might  reclaim   them   from 

^  "^       their  odious  superstition  and  oblige  them  to  return  to  the 

established  worship  of  the  gods.     This  rigorous  order  was  ex- 

n^oitk  •diet  tended  by  a  subsequent  edict  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians^ 

ton' St ^  who  were  exposed  to  a  violent  and  general  persecution.^^     In- 

^'^'^^        stead  of  those  salutary  restraints,  which  had  required  the  direct 

and  solemn  testimony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as  well 

as  the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers  to  discover,  to  pursuej 

and  to  torment  the  most  obnoxious  among  the  fiuthfiil.     Heav} 

penalties  were  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume  to  save 

a  proscribed  sectary  from  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods,  and 

of  the  emperors.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  oi  this  law 

the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  Pagans,  in  concealing  theii 

friends  or  relations,  affords  an  honourable  proof  that  the  rage  o1 

superstition  had  not  extinguished  in  their  minds  the  sentiments 

of  nature  and  humanity.^*^ 

9mntAUm       Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his   edicts  against  the 

•ftktptfM.  cjjyig^j^jg  than,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  tc 

other  hands  the  work  of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the 
Imperial  purple.  The  character  and  situation  of  his  colleaguef 
and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  enforce,  and  sometimes 
inclined  them  to  suspend  the  execution  of  these  rigorous  laws ; 
nor  can  we  acquire  a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  important 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  unless  we  separately  oonsidei 
the  state  of  Christianity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empirej 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
edicts  of  Diocletian  and  the  final  peace  of  the  church. 

The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Constantius  was  averse  to 
Snon.^  the  oppression  of  any  part  of  his  subjects.  The  principal  offices 
"*""**""  *"^  of  his  palace  were  exercised  by  Christians.  He  loved  theii 
persons,  esteemed  their  fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  dislike 
to  their  religious  principles.  But,  as  long  as  Constantius  re- 
mained in  the  subordinate  station  of  Ceesar,  it  was  not  in  hii 
power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  or  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  Maximian.  His  authority  contributed,  how- 
ever, to  alleviate  the  sufferings  which  he  pitied  and  abhorred, 


I 


i*«See  Mosheim,  p.  938;  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  shews  that  the 
governors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained,  b^  the  new  laws,  oould 

fiunish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  Christians,  as  an  example  to  their  brethreo. 
For  4th  edict,  see  Euseb  Mart.  Pal.  c.  3.] 

MA  Athanasius,  p.  833,  ap.  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eod^siast.  torn.  v.  part  I  p.  9a 
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He  consented,  with  reluctance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  churches; 
but  he  ventured  to  protect  the  Christians  themselves  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace  and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The 
provinces  of  Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include  those 
of  Britain)  were  indebted  for  the  singular  tranquillity  which 
they  enjoyed  to  the  gentle  interposition  of  their  sovereign.  "^^ 
But  Datianus,  the  president  or  governor  of  Spain,  actuated 
either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather  to  execute  the  public 
edicts  of  the  emperors  than  to  understand  the  secret  intentions 
of  CcHistantius ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  pro- 
vincial administration  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few 
fourtyn^^  The  elevation  of  Constantius  to  the  supreme  and 
independent  dignity  of  Augustus  gave  a  free  scope  to  the 
exercise  of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did  not 

rrent  him  from  establishing  a  system  of  toleration,  of  which 
left  the  precept  and  the  example  to  his  son  Constantine. 
His  fortunate  son,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession  de- 
daring  himself  the  protector  of  the  church,  at  length  deserved 
the  appellation  of  the  first  emperor  who  publicly  professed  and 
established  the  Christian  religion.  The  motives  of  his  con- 
version^  as  they  may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevolence, 
from  policy,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  which,  under  his  powerful  influence,  and  that 
of  hia  sons,  rendered  Christianity  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  form  a  very  interesting  and  important 
chapter  in  the  second  volume  of  this  history.  At  present  it  may  [okap.  zs.] 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  every  victory  of  Constantine  was 
prodnctive  of  some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  experienced  a  short  DutiniuiyMd 
violent  persecution.  The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were^ffiSbS** 
strictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his  associate  Maximian, "" 
who  had  long  hated  the  Christians^  and  who  delighted  in  acts 

i*>  Ensebitis,  1.  viil  c.  13.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  15.  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cyprian. 
B.  75>  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  the  former  evidently 
•peus  Of  Constantios  in  the  station  of  Csesar,  and  the  latter  of  the  same  prince  in 
ue  rank  of  Augustas.  [On  the  religious  policy  of  Constantius,  see  papers  of  Gdrres 
m  Zettschrift  fur  wiss.  Theologie,  vol  31  1888,  p.  73 s^g. .  and  33.  1890  p  469  sqa.] 

i^Datianus  is  mentioned  in  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  as  havmg  determined  the 
Bmits  between  the  territones  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of  Ebora,  both  cities  in  the 
soDthem  part  of  Latita.Ja.  [This  inscription  is  not  genuine.  See  No.  17  of  the 
False  Inscriptions  at  end  of  C.  I.  L. ,  vol  3.]  If  we  recollect  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  places  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  we  may  suspect  that  the  celebrated  deacon  and 
martyr  of  that  name  has  been  inaccurately  assigned  by  Prudentius,  &c.  to  Sara- 
ffossa,  or  Valentia.  See  the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  M^moires  de 
TiDcsnont.  torn.  v.  part  it  p.  58-85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  depart- 
■est  of  Comtaiititis,  as  Caesar,  did  not  include  Spain,  which  still  continued  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximian.    [See  vol  L  p.  354*] 

voxi.  lu  9 
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of  blood  and  violence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the 
persecution^  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their 
triumph;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued  from 
their  secret  consultations^  and  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates 
was  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  After 
Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple^  Italy  and  Africa 
were  administered  under  the  name  of  Severus^  and  were  exposed^ 
without  defence,  to  the  implacable  resentment  of  his  master 
Galerius.  Among  the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deserves  the 
notice  of  posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  and 
had  raised  himself,  through  the  successive  honours  of  the 
palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  private  de- 
mesnes. Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the  only 
person  of  rank  and  distinction  who  appears  to  have  suffered 
death  during  the  whole  course  of  this  general  persecution.'^^ 

The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately  restored  peace  to  the 
churches  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  the  same  tyrant  who  op- 
pressed every  other  class  of  his  subjects  showed  himself  just, 
humane,  and  even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  Christians.  He 
depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very  naturally 
presumed  that  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  still  apprehended  from  his  most  inveterate 
enemy,  would  secure  the  fidelity  of  a  party  already  considerable 
by  their  numbers  and  opulence."^^  Even  the  conduct  of 
Maxentius  towards  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  may  be 
considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would  adopt  the  same  measures 
with  regard  to  their  established  clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former 
of  those  prelates,  had  thrown  the  capital  into  confbsion  by  the 
severe  penance  which  he  imposed  on  a  great  number  of 
Christians,  who,  during  the  late  persecution,  had  renounced  or 
dissembled  their  religion.  Tlie  rage  of  Action  broke  out  in 
frequent  and  violent  seditions;  the  blood  of  the  faithful  was 
shed  by  each  other  s  hands ;  and  the  exile  of  Marcellus,  whose 
prudence  seems  to  have  been  less  eminent  than  his  seal,  was 
found  to  be  the  only  measure  capable  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  distracted  church  of  Rome.^^^     The  behaviour  of  Mensurius, 

i<B  Eusebhis,  1.  viii.  c.  zi.  Gniter,  Inscript  p.  ii7i.  No.  z8.  Rufinus  has 
mistaken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 

iM  Euscbius,  1.  viii.  c.  14.  But,  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by  Ccnstantine, 
it  suited  the  pinpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death  among  those  of  the  jser- 
secutors.    [On  toleration  of  Maxentius  see  Gorres,  Z.  f.  wiss.  TheoL  33,  p.  aoo.] 

170  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Grater,  Inscrip.  p.  117s,  No.  3, 
and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.    MaroeUinus  and  MaroeUus»  wbote 
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Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  reprehen- 
deacoD  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel  against  the 
The  offender  took  refuge  in  the  episcopal  palace; 
gh  it  was  somewhat  early  to  advance  any  claims  of 
cal  immunities,  the  bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
cers  of  justice.  For  this  treasonable  resistance,  Men- 
I  summoned  to  court,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  legal 
of  death  or  banishment,  he  was  permitted,  af^er  a 
mination,  to  return  to  his  diocese. ^'^  Such  was  the 
adition  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  that, 
they  were  desirous  of  procuring  for  their  own  use 
s  of  martyrs,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from 
distant  provinces  of  the  East.  A  story  is  related  of 
Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular  family,  and 
of  so  ample  an  estate  that  it  required  the  manage^ 
seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these,  Boniface  was 
rite  of  his  mistress ;  and,  as  Aglae  mixed  love  with 
it  is  reported  that  he  was  admitted  to  share  her  bed. 
ne  enabled  her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of  obtaining 
ed  relics  from  the  East.  She  intrusted  Boniface  with 
rable  sum  of  gold  and  a  large  quantity  of  aromatics  ; 
Dver,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen  and  three  covered 
undertook  a  remote  pilgrimage,  as  £ur  as  Tarsus  in 

nguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  the  first  ana  principal  in  ommi 
*  the  persecution,  was  formidable  to  those  Christians    '   ~ 
eir  misfortunes  had  placed  within  the  limits  of  his 
i ;  and  it  may  £itirly  be  presumed  that  many  persons  of 
rank,  who  were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either  of 
r  of  poverty,  very  frequently  deserted'  their  native 

w  in  the  list  of  popes,  are  supposed  by  many  crittcs  to  oe  different 
It  the  learned  AbM  de  Longueme  viras  convinced  that  they  were  one 

Veridicus  rector,  lapsis  [U^.  lapsosj  quia  crimina  flere 

Praedixit,  miseris  fuit  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 

Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ;  sequitur  discordia,  lites, 

Seditio,  caedes ;  solvunttu*  foedera  pacis. 

Crimen  ob  alterius,  Christum  qui  m  pace  negavit, 

Finibus  expulsus  patriae  est  fentate  Tyranni. 

Haec  breviter  Damasus  voluit  compeita  referre : 

Marcelli  [ut]  populus  meritum  cognoscere  posset, 
serve,  that  Damasus  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  366.  [Cp.  App.  7.] 
is  contr.  Donatist.  I.  i.  c.  17,  18. 

kcts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Boniface,  which  abound  in  miracies  and 
,  are  published  by  Ruinart  (p.  283-99i)  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
tbority  of  very  ancient  manuscripts. 
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country,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  West 
As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the  armies  and  provinces  of 
Illjrricum,  he  could  with  difficulty  either  find  or  make  a  con- 
siderable number  of  martyrs,  in  a  warlike  country,  which  had 
entertained  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  with  more  coldness 
and  reluctance  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.^^^  But,  when 
Galerius  had  obtained  the  supreme  power  and  the  government 
of  the  East,  he  indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and 
cruelty,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  which 
acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  but  in  those  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclina- 
tion by  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stem  commands  of 
his  benefactor. '^'^^  The  frequent  disappointments  of  his  ambitious 
views,  the  experience  of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the 
salutary  reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him 
that  the  most  violent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to 
extirpate  a  whole  people  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices. 
Desirous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned,  he 
published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  Licinius  and  Con- 
stantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  recital  of  the 
Imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our  mind 
SSeP^  ^  for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was  our  intention 
^^aT     to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  according  to  the  ancient 
^      laws  and  public  discipline  of  the  Romans.     We  were  particularly 
desirous  of  reclaiming,  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature,  the 
deluded  Christians,  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  cere- 
monies instituted  by  their  Others,  and,  presumptuously  despising 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and 
opinions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  col- 
lected a  various  society   from  the  different  provinces  of  our 
empire.     The  edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enforce  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  having  exposed  many  of  the  Christians  to 
danger  and  distress,   many   having  suffered  death,  and   many 

i^  During  the  four  first  centmies  there  exist  few  traces  of  either  bishops  or 
bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  pnmate 
of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over  Sinnium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province. 
See  the  Geographia  Sacra  of  Charles  de  St  Paul,  p.  68-76,  with  the  observations 
of  Lucas  Hoistenlus. 

^^  The  eighth  book  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concerning  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  prindpally  relate  to  the  persecution  of  Galerius  and  Maximin. 
The  general  lamentations  with  which  Lactantius  opens  the  fifth  book  of  his  Divina 
Institutions  allude  to  their  cruelty. 
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more,  who  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute 
of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  iive  are  disposed  to  extend  to 
those  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  We 
permit  them,  therefore,  freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions, 
and  to  assemble  in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molesta- 
tion, provided  always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.  By  another  rescript  we 
shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  magistrates ;  and 
we  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to  offer 
up  their  prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety 
and  prosperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic,"  ^^* 
It  is  not  usually  in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestoes  that 
we  should  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  secret  motives 
of  princes ;  but,  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  emperor, 
his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

When  Galerius  subscribed  this  edict  of  toleration,  he  wasygcyf  t 
well  assured  that  Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the 
inclinations  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures 
in  fiivour  of  the  Christians  would  obtain  the  approbation  of 
Constantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not  venture  to  insert  in 
the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose  consent  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  who  succeeded  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  however,  of 
his  new  reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the  prudent  counsels 
of  his  predecessor;  and,  though  he  never  condescended  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a  public  edict,  Sabinus,  (a.d.  tu] 
his  Praetor  ianprsefect,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
governors  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on  the 
Imperial  clemency,  acknowledging  the  invincible  obstinacy  of 
the  Christians,  and  directing  the  officers  of  justice  to  cease  their 
ineffectual  prosecutions  and  to  connive  at  the  secret  assemblies 
of  those  enthusiasts.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  great 
numbers  of  Christians  were  released  from  prison  or  delivered 
from  the  mines.  The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph, 
returned  into  their  own  countries ;  and  those  who  had  3rielded 
to  the  violence  of  the  tempest  solicited  with  tears  of  repentance 
their  re-admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.^^^ 

i^Busebiiis  (1.  viii.  c  17)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  and  Lactantius  (de 
M.  P.  c  34)  the  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  edict  Neither  of  these  writers 
teems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contradicts  whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of 
the  remorse  and  repentance  en  Galenas. 

^^  Eusebius,  L  iz.  c.  i.    He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  praefect. 
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But  this  treacherous  calm  was  of  short  duration ;  nor  could 
[S«_  the  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  confidence  in  the  character 
"  of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the  ruling 
passions  of  the  soul  of  Maximin.  The  former  suggested  the 
means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects,  of  persecution.  The 
emperor  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of 
magic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philosophers, 
whom  he  revered  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently 
raised  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  admitted  into  his 
most  secret  counsels.  They  easily  convinced  him  that  the 
Christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  victories  to  their  regular 
discipline,  and  that  the  weakness  of  Poljrtheism  had  principally 
flowed  from  a  want  of  union  and  subordination  among  the 
ministers  of  religion.  A  system  of  government  was  therefore 
rindoftis  instituted,  which  was  evidently  copied  frt)m  the  policy  of  the 
church.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the  temples  were 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of  Maximin  ;  and  the 
officiating  priests  of  the  various  deities  were  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  a  superior  pontiff,  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  Paganism.  These  pontiffs  acknow- 
ledged, in  theu*  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metro- 
politans or  high  priests  of  the  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A  white  robe 
was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity ;  and  these  new  prelates  were 
carefully  selected  from  the  most  noble  and  opulent  families. 
By  the  influence  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
a  great  number  of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  particularly 
from  the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antioch,  and  Tjre,  which  artfully 
represented  the  well-kno¥m  intentions  of  the  court  as  the 
general  sense  of  the  people ;  solicited  the  emperor  to  consult 
the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the  dictates  of  his  clemency; 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  Christians;  and  humbly  prayed 
that  those  impious  sectaries  might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the 
limits  of  their  respective  territories.  The  answer  of  Maximin  to 
the  address  which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of  Tyre  is  still 
extant.  He  praises  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  terms  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  descants  on  the  obstinate  impiety  of  the 
Christians,  and  betrays,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  consents 
to  their  banishment,  that  he  considered  himself  as  receiving, 
rather  than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The  priests,  as  wdl 
as  the  magistrates,  were  empowered  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  his  edicts,  which  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass ;  and, 
though  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
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blood,  the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  the  refractory  Christians. ^<^^ 

The  Asiatic  Christians  had  everything  to  dread  from  thebdofti 
severity  of  a  bigoted  monarch,  who  prepared  his  measures  of 
violence  with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  edicts  published  by  the  two  western 
emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs:  the  civil  war,  which  he  so  rashly  undertook  against 
Licinius,  employed  all  his  attention  ;  and  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Maximin  soon  delivered  the  church  from  the  last  and  most 
implacable  of  her  enemies. ^^^ 

In  this  ireneral  view  of  the  persecution,  which  was  first  noMbit 
authorized  by  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely  refrained  th«Mdbi 
from  describing  the  particular  sufferings  and  deaths  of  thetjmMd 
Christian  martyrs.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  from  the 
history  of  Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and 
froni  the  most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of  horrid 
and  disgustful  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages  with  racks  and 
scourges,  with  iron  hooks,  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with  all  the 
variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage  beasts  and  more 
savage  executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human  body.  These 
melancholy  scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  visions 
and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to  celebrate 
the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics,  of  those  canonized. saints 
who  suflered  for  the  name  of  Christ.  But  1  cannot  determine 
what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  till  I  am  satisfied  how  much  I  ought 
to  believe.  The  gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius 
himself,  indirectly  confesses  that  he  has  related  whatever  might 
redound  to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion.^^^     Such  an  acknowledgment 

V  See  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  14, 1.  ix.  c.  2-8.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36.  These 
writers  agree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin  ;  but  the  former  relates  the  exe- 
cution of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter  expressly  affirms,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit. 
[For  Maximin's  persecutions,  cp.  Gdrres.  Brieger*sZ.  f.  Kirchengesch.  xi.  333  s^^,] 

IT*  A  few  days  before  bis  death,  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of  toleration,  in 
which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  Christians  suffered  to  the  judges  and 
governors,  who  had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  See  the  Edict,  in  Eusebius,  1. 
a.  c.  la     [Summer,  313  a.d.] 

iT'Such  IS  tbe/^»r  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eusebius,  [H.  E.] 
LviiL  c  3,  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  12.  The  prudence  of  the  historian  has 
exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspicion.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
himself  bad  been  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased 
bis  deliverance  by  some  dishonourable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in 
lifetime,  and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.    See  Tillemont, 


IMoioires  Eccl^aiastiques,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.      [Milman  admits  that  the 
aathority  of  Euaebius  is  "  loose"  and  '* by  no  means  scrupulous  ".] 
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¥rill  naturally  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly 
violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  history  has  not  paid 
a  very  strict  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the 
suspicion  will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  character  of 
Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  credulity^  and  more 
practised  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  On  some  particular  occasions,  when  the  magis- 
trates were  exasperated  by  some  personal  motives  of  interest 
or  resentment,  when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs  urged  them  to 
forget  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn 
the  altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations  agamst  the  emperors,  or 
to  strike  the  judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  every  mode  of  torture,  which  cruelty  could  invent  or 
constancy  could  endure,  was  exhausted  on  those  devoted  vic- 
tims. ^^^  Two  circumstances,  however,  have  been  unwardy 
mentioned,  which  insinuate  that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
Christians  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers  of  justice 
was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  imagined  to  have  been. 
1.  The  confessors  who  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines 
were  permitted,  by  the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their 
keepers,  to  build  chapels  and  freely  to  profess  their  religion  in 
the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitations. ^^^  2.  The  bishops  were 
obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  who  voluntarily  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  Some  of  these  were  persons  oppressed  by 
poverty  and  debts,  who  blindly  sought  to  terminate  a  miserable 
existence  by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were  allured  by  the 
hope  that  a  short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a  whole 
life;  and  others,  again,  were  actuated  by  the  less  honourable 
motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence,  and  perhaps  a  con- 
siderable profit,  from  the  alms  which  the  charity  of  the  faithful 
bestowed  on  the  prisoners.^^  After  the  church  had  triumphed 
over  all  her  enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity  of  the 
captives  prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  respective 

lA^The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  suflTerings  of  Taracbns 
and  his  companions  (Acta  Sincera,  Ruinart.  p.  419-448)  is  filled  with  strong 
expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt,  which  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the 
magistrate.  The  behaviour  of  iCdesius  to  Hierocles,  prsefect  of  Egypt,  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  Ao)roic  re  col  ipyott  rhw  UkutHip  ,  .  .  wtpLfimkmv.  Eus^  de 
Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  5. 

Ml  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

^Augustin.  Collat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  13,  ap.  Tillemont,  M6moires 
Eecl&iastiques,  tom  v.  pnrt  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy  with  the  Donatists  has 
feBected  some,   though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on  the  history  of  the  African 
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Bufferiiig.  A  convenient  distance  of  time  or  place  gave  an 
ample  scope  to  the  progress  of  fiction ;  and  the  frequent  in- 
stances which  might  be  alleged  of  holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds 
had  been  instantly  healed,  whose  strength  luid  been  renewed, 
and  whose  lost  members  had  miraculously  been  restored,  were 
extremely  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  diffi- 
culty and  of  silencing  every  objection.  The  most  extravagant 
legends,  as  they  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the  church,  were 
applauded  by  the  credulous  multitude,  countenanced  by  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  imprisonment,  of  painitaBib«rof 
and  torture,  are  so  easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pencil  "•'*^^ 
of  an  artful  orator  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire  into 
a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind ;  the  number  of 
persons  who  suffered  death,  in  consequence  of  the  edicts 
published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates,  and  his  successors.  The 
recent  legendaries  record  whole  armies  and  cities,  which  were 
at  once  swept  away  by  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  persecution. 
The  more  ancient  writers  content  themselves  with  pouring  out 
a  liberal  effusion  of  loose  and  tragical  invectives,  vrithout  con- 
desc^ending  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  those  persons 
who  were  permitted  to  seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the 
gospel.  From  the  history  of  Eusebius,  it  may  however  be 
collected  that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death ; 
and  we  are  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety-two  Christians  were 
entitled  to  that  honourable  appellation.^^  As  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  degree  of  episcopal  zeal  and  courage  which 

1^  Eusebius  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13.  He  closes  his  narration  by  assuring  us 
that  these  were  the  maityrdoms  inflicted  in  Palestine  during  the  whole  course  of 
ibepersecution.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province 
of  Tbebais  in  Egypt,  may  seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation  ;  but  it 
will  only  lead  us  to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing 
for  the  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  crueltythe  most  remote  and  sequestered  country 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates  that  in  Thebais  from  ten  to  one  hundred  persons 
had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to 
mention  his  own  journey  into  Egypt,  his  langua^  insensibly  becomes  more 
cautious  and  moderate.  Instead  df  a  large,  but  definite  number,  he  speaks  of 
many  Christians  (irXiiovt),  and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words 
(t«Top«mi|Mv,  and  vKoikt^¥mvrm%),  which  may  signify  either  what  he  had  seen  or 
what  he  had  heard ;  either  the  expectation  or  the  execution  of  the  punishment 
Having  thus  provided  a  secure  evasion,  he  commits  the  equivocal  passage  to  his 
readers  and  translators ;  justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to 
prefer  the  most  favourable  sense.  There  was  perhaps  some  malice  in  the  remark 
of  Tbeodorus  Metochita,  that  all  who,  like  Eusebius,  had  been  conversant  with  the 
Egyptians  delighted  m  an  obscure  and  intncate  style.    (See  Vaksius  ad  loc.) 
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prevailed  at  that  time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  draw  any  useful 
inferences  from  the  former  of  these  facts ;  but  the  latter  may 
serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and  probable  conclusion. 
According  to  the  distribution  of  Roman  provinces,  Palestine 
may  be  considered  as  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  ;^^ 
and  since  there  were  some  governors  who,  from  a  real  or  affected 
clemency,  had  preserved  their  hands  unstained  with  the  blood 
of  the  faithful,^^  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  country 
which  had  given  birth  to  Christianity  produced  at  least  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  death  within  the 
dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin ;  the  whole  might  conse- 
quently amount  to  about  fifteen  hundred ;  a  number  which,  if 
it  is  equally  divided  between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecution, 
will  allow  an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifly 
martyrs.  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended 
or  abolished,  the  multitude  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  empire 
on  whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand 
persons.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Christians  were 
more  numerous,  and  their  enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
persecution,  this  probable  and  moderate  computation  may 
teach  us  to  estimate  the  number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  important  purpose  of  mtroduc- 
ing  Christianity  into  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind;  that  even  admitting, 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or 
devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it  must 
still  be  acknowledged  that  the  Christians,  in  the  course  of  their 
intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  &r  greater  severities  on 
each  other  than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of  infidels. 
During  the  ages  of  ignorance  which  followed  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  the  bishops  of  the  Imperial 
city  extended  their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy 

U4When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prsefecture  of  the  East  contained 
forty-eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions  of  nations  were  long  since 
abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the  provinces  according  to  a  general  proportion 
of  their  extent  and  opulence.    [Cp.  Appendix  ii. ) 

>^Ut  gloriari  possint  nullum  se  innooentium  peremise,  nam  et  ipse  andivi 
ahqoos  gloriantes,  quia  administratio  sua  in  bAc  parte  fiierit  incroenta.  Lactant. 
Inttitut.  Divin.  v.  ii. 
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of  the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  superstition  which  they  had 
erected,  and  which  might  long  have  defied  the  feeble  efforts  of 
reason,  was  at  length  assaulted  by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics, 
who,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the 
popular  character  of  reformers.  The  church  of  Rome  defended 
by  violence  the  empire  which  she  had  acquired  by  fraud  ;  a 
system  of  peace  and  benevolence  was  soon  disgraced  by  pro- 
scriptions, wars,  massacres,  and  the  institution  of  the  holy  office. 
And,  as  the  reformers  were  animated  by  the  love  of  civil,  as 
well  as  of  religious,  freedom,  the  Catholic  princes  connected 
their  own  interest  with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire 
and  the  sword  the  terrors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the  Nether- 
lands alone,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner ;  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attested  by 
Grotius,^^  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his 
moderation  amidst  the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  com- 
posed the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  invention  of  printing  had  &cilitated  the  means  of  intelli- 
gence and  increased  the  danger  of  detection.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  submit  our  belief  to  the  authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  number  of  Protestants  who  were  executed  in 
a  single  province  and  a  single  reign  far  exceeded  that  of  the 

Srimitive  mart3rrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  and  of  the 
loroan  empire.  But,  if  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itself 
should  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evidence ;  if  Grotius  should 
he  convicted  of  exaggerating  the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the 
Reformers  ;'''^  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments 
of  ancient  credulity ;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assigned  to 
a  courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer,  who,  under  the 
protection  of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
recording  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Christians  by  the 
vanquished  rivals,  or  disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious 
sovereign. 

i**Grot.  Anna],  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  L  i.  p.  la,  edit.  fol. 

U'Fra  Piiolo  (Istoria  del  Coodlio  Tridentino,  L  iii.)  reduces  the  number  of 
Bdgic  martyrs  to  50,00a  In  learning  and  moderation.  Fra  Paolo  was  not  mferior 
to  Orotius.  Tbe  priority  of  tmie  gives  some  advanuge  to  the  evidence  of  tbe 
former,  which  he  loses  on  tbe  other  hand  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the 
Neiheriaiids. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

Foundation  of  Constantinople — Political  System  of  Constantme,  and 
his  Successors — Military  Discipline — The  Palace — The  Fin- 
ances 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who  opposed  the 
greatness^  and  the  last  captive  who  adorned  the  triumph^  of 
Constantine.  After  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign,  the  con- 
queror bequeathed  to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion ;  and 
the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been  embraced  and 
consecrated  by  succeeding  generations.  The  age  of  the  great 
Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled  with  important  events ;  but 
the  historian  must  be  oppressed  by  their  number  and  variety, 
unless  he  diligently  separates  from  each  other  the  scenes  which 
are  connected  only  by  the  order  of  time.  He  will  describe  the 
political  mstitutions  that  gave  strength  and  stability  to  the 
empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars  and  revolutions 
which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will  adopt  the  division,  mi- 
known  to  the  ancients,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs :  the 
victory  of  the  Christians  and  their  mtestine  discord  will 
supply  copious  and  distinct  materials  both  for  edification  and  for 
scandal. 
DMigmofa  After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victorious 
fS.^Sf'**''  rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
reign  in  future  times  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive 
the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.  The  motives,  whether 
of  pnde  or  of  policy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  ancient  seat  of  government,  had  acquired  ad- 
ditional weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors  and  the  habits 
of  forty  years.  Rome  was  insensibly  confounded  with  the 
dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once  acknowledged  her  su- 
premacy ;  and  the  country  of  the  Csesars  was  viewed  with  cold 
indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts  and  armies  of  Asia,  and 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of  Britain.  The 
Italians,  who  had  received  Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  sub- 
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misBively  obeyed  the  edicts  which  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were 
seldom  honoured  with  the  presence  of  their  new  sovereign. 
During  the  vigour  of  his  age,  Constantine,  according  to  the 
various  exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow  dignity, 
or  with  active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive 
dominions;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the  field  either 
against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy.  But,  as  he  gradually 
reached  the  summit  of  prosperity  and  the  decline  of  life,  he 
began  to  meditate  the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent 
station  the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In  the 
choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb,  with  a  powerful  arm,  the  barbarians 
who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais  ;  to  watch  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
indi^[iantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.  With 
these  views  Diocletian  had  selected  and  embellished  the  re- 
sidence of  Nicomedia :  but  the  memory  of  Diocletian  was  justly 
abhcHTed  by  the  protector  of  the  church  ;  and  Constantine  was 
not  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  founding  a  city  which  might 
peipetuate  the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During  the  late  opera- 
tions of  the  war  against  Lidnius,  he  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  contemplate,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  the  in- 
comparable position  of  Byzantium ;  and  to  observe  how  strongly  stiMtiaB  o 
it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  an  hostile  attack,  whilst  it  was^"**  ™ 
accessible  on  eveiy  side  to  the  benefits  of  commercial  inter- 
course. Many  ages  before  Constantine,  one  of  the  most 
judicious  historians  of  antiquity  ^  had  described  the  advantages 
of  a  situation,  fix>m  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  honours  of  a  flourishing  and 
independent  republic' 

If  we  survey  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  acquired  with  dmoIpMoi 
the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of  the  Imperial  SSS!*^^' 
city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an  unequal  triangle. 

1  Polybhis,  L  iv.  p.  423,  edit  Casatibon  [c.  45].  He  observes  that  the  peace  of 
the  BjnBintines  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  extent  of  their  territory  contracted, 
by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  I'hradans. 

>  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  son  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city 
656  [A^.  657}  yean  before  the  Christian  aera.  Hir  fc^lowers  were  drawn  from 
Argoa  and  M^iara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt  «jid  fortified  by  the  Spartan 
genenl  Funanias.  See  Scaliger  Animadvers.  ad  Euseb.  p.  81.  Ducange,  Con- 
ttantfnopolis,  L  i.  part  i.  cap.  15, 16.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byrantines 
against  Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  we  should  trust  none  but 
tSeancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  city  had  ezdted 
a  spirit  of  flattery  and  fiction. 
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The  obtuse  point,  which  advances  towards  the  east  and  the 
shores  of  Asia,  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  The  northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
harbour ;  and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Propontis^  or  sea 
of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to  the  west, 
and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the  admirable 
form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent  land  and  water  cannot, 
without  a  more  ample  explanation,  be  clearly  or  sufficiently 
understood. 

The  winding  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  flow  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the 
Mediterranean  received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name, 
not  less  celebrated  in  the  history  than  in  the  fables  of  antiquity.^ 
A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  altars,  profusely  scattered 
along  its  steep  uid  woody  banks,  attested  the  unskilfulness, 
the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Grrecian  navigators,  who^ 
after  the  example  of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the  dangers  of 
the  inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  tradition  long  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infested  by  the 
obscene  harpies  ;  ^  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of  Amycus,  who 
defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat  of  the  Cestus.^  The 
straits  of  the  Bosphorus  are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks, 
which,  according  to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once 
floated  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  were  destined  by  the 
gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the  eye  of 
profane  curiosity.^  From  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  point  and 
harbour  of  Byzantium,  the  winding  length  of  the  Bosphorus 
extends  about  sixteen  miles,^  and  its  most  ordinary  breadUi  may 

*The  Bosphorus  has  been  voy  minutely  described  by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii.),  and  by 
Gilles  or  Gyllius,  a  French  traveller  of  the  XVIth  century.  Touroefort  (Lettre 
X  V.  )8eems  to  have  used  his  own  eyes  and  the  learning  of  G^us. 

^  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Bihliothique 
Universelle,  tom.  i.  p.  148),  who  supposes  tnat  the  harpies  were  only  locusts.  The 
Syriac  or  Phcenician  name  of  those  insects,  their  noi^  flight,  the  stench  and 
devastation  which  they  occasion,  and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the 
sea.  all  contribute  to  form  this  striking  resemblance. 

^The  esidence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia,  between  the  old  and  the  new  castles,  at 
a  place  called  Laurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was  in  Europe,  near  the  village  of 
Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See  Gyllius  de  Bosph.  L  iu  c.  33.  Toumobrt, 
Lettre  XV. 

'The  deceptk)n  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks,  alternately  covered 
and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are  two  small  islaads,  one 
towards  either  shore :  that  of  Europe  is  distinguished  fay  the  column  of  Pooipey. 

'The  ancients  computed  one  nundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen  Roman 
inikt.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles,  but  they  cairied  the  straits  as 
fiur  as  the  town  of  Chaloedoo. 
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be  oDmputed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  hal£  The  new  castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  constmcted,  on  either  continent,  upon  the 
fiMinaations  of  two  celebrated  temples^  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter 
UiiuB.  The  old  castles^  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  command 
the  narrowest 'part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where  the  opposite 
banks  advance  within  five  hundred  paces  of  each  other.  These 
fintresses  were  restored  and  strengthened  by  Mahomet  the 
Second,  when  he  meditated  the  siege  of  Constantinople :  ^  but 
the  Turkish  conqueror  was  most  probably  ignorant  that,  near 
two  thousand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the 
same  situation  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.*  At  a  small  distance  from  the  old  castles  we  discover 
the  little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  Bos- 
phoros,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Propontis,  passes  between 
Bysantium  and  Chalcedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built 
by  the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former ;  and  the  blind- 
ness of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  opposite  coast,  has  been  stigmatized  by  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  contempt.^^ 

The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  considered  as  n«  port 
an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a  very  remote  period, 
the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which  it  de- 
scribes might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag,  or,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of  an  ox.^^  The 
epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the  riches  which  eveiy  wind 
wafted  from  the  most  distant  countries  into  the  secure  and 
c^Huaons  port  of  Constantinople.  The  river  Lycus,  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the  harbour  ^^  a 
perpetoal  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to  cleanse  the 

*Ducas,  Hist.  &  54.  Leunclavius,  Hist.  Turcica  Mussulmanica,  1.  xv.  p.  577. 
Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the 
tremendous  name  of  Lethe*  or  towers  of  oblivion. 

'Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters  on  two  marble  columns  the 
names  of  hit  s&ject  nations,  and  the  amasing  numbers  of  his  land  and  sea  forces. 
The  Byzantines  afterwards  transported  these  columns  into  the  city,  and  vtseA  them 
for  the  altars  of  their  tutelar  deities.    Herodotus.  1.  iv.  c.  87. 

1*  Namque  artissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamque  divortio  Byzantium  in  eztremi 
EoropA  posoere  Gned,  quibus.  Pythium  Apollinem  oonsulentibus  ubi  conderent 
nrbem,  redditum  OFBCulum  est,  qusererent  sedem  ctBcorum  terris  adversam.  E& 
tmbage  Chakedonii  roomstmbantur,  quod  priores  illue  advecti  prsevisA  kicorum 
iitiliUtie  pejora  legissenL    Tadt  AnnaL  xil  63. 

i^Strabo,  L  k.  p.  49s.    Most  of  the  antlers  are  now  broke  off;  or.  to  speak  less 
Jburatively,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbour  are  filled  up.  See  Gyllius  de 
BomhoroThracio,  1.  L  a  5. 
,    B  [It  fkmed  into  the  Propomis.    See  Plan.] 
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bottom  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish  to  seek  their 
retreat  in  that  convenient  recess.  As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides 
are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas,  the  constant  depth  of  the 
harbour  allows  goods  to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the 
assistance  of  boats;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  many 
places  the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their  prows  against  the 
houses,  while  their  stems  are  floating  in  the  water.^^  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbour  this  arm  of  the 
Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles  in  length.  The  entrance 
is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could  be 
occasionally  drawn  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from 
the  attack  of  an  hostile  navy.^^ 
TiMPvopoatiB  Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia  receding  on  either  side  inclose  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their  westward  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  descry  the 
high  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
lofty  summit  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows.  ^^ 
They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Nicomedia  was  seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Diocletian; 
and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus  and  Proconnesus 
before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli;  where  the  sea,  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel. 
n«  HdiM.  The  geographers  who,  with  the  most  skilful  accuracy,  have 
surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hellespont^  assign  about 
sixty  miles  for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for 
the  ordinary   breadth  of  those   celebrated  straits. ^^     But  the 

i>  Procopiiis  de  MdificuSf  1.  i.  c.  ^.  His  description  is  confirmed  by  modern 
travellers.  See  Th^venot,  part  i.  1. 1.  c.  15.  Toumefort»  Lettre  XII.  Niebuhr, 
Voyage  d' Arable,  p.  22.     [The  description  of  Himerius  is  rhetorical,  or.  x6.] 

i<  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  L  i.  part  i.  c.  16,  and  his  Observations  sor  Villehardouint 
p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis  near  the  modem  Kiosk  to  the 
tower  of  Galata,  and  was  supported  at  convenient  distances  by  large  wooden 
piles. 

^Th6venot  (Voyages  an  Levant,  part  i.  L  i.  c.  14)  contracts  the  measure  to 
135  small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  1.  ii.  c.  z)  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  Propontis,  hut  contents  himself  with  the  vague  expression  df  one  day  and  one 
night's  sail.  When  Sandys  (Travds,  p.  ai)  talks  ot  150  furlongs  in  length  as 
win  as  breadth,  we  can  only  suppose  some  mwtakr  of  the  press  in  the  text  of  that 
JvUdoas  tnfcUer. 

>*See  an  admirable  dissertation   of  M.  d'AnviOe  upon  the  Hellespont  or 

'"^ — >*^,  in  the  M6moires  de  TAiQaddnue  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  zxviil  p,  318- 
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arrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the 
Id  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Sestus  and  Abydus. 
t  was  here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  passage 
f  the  flood  for  the  possession  of  his  mistress.^*^  It  was  here 
ke¥rise,  in«a  place  where  the  distance  between  the  opposite 
anks  cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,  that  Xerxes  imposed 
stupendous  bndge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
ito  Europe  an  hundred  and  seventy  myriads  of  barbarians. ^^ 
i  sea  contracted  within  such  narrow  limits  may  seem  but  ill 
0  deserve  the  singular  epithet  of  broad,  which  Homer,  as  well 
s  Orpheus,  has  frequently  bestowed  on  the  Hellespont.  But 
ur  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature :  the  traveller,  and 
specially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the  Hellespont,  who 
tursued  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  contemplated  the 
ural  scenery,  which  appeared  on  every  side  to  terminate  the 
trospect,  insensibly  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  sea ;  and  his 
uicy  painted  those  celebrated  straits  with  all  the  attributes 
f  a  mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swifl  current,  in  the  midst  of 
.  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through  a  wide  mouth, 
lischargmg  itself  into  the  ^gean  or  Archipelago.^^  Ancient 
Troy,^  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  over- 
ooked  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  which  scarcely  received  an 
ccession  of  waters  from  the  tribute  of  those  immortal  rivulets 
limois  and  Scamander.     The  Grecian  camn  had  stretched  twelve 

46.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  gec»^pher  is  too  fond  of  supposing  new  and 
crhaps  imaginary  measures^  for  tne  purpose  of  rendering  ancient  writers  as 
ocurate  as  himself.  The  stadia  employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  the 
Ciixine,  the  Bosphoms,  &c.  (1.  iv.  c.  85).  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same 
pedes ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or  with  each 
Cher.     [Length  of  Propontis  about  40  miles,  breadth  i  mile.] 

17  The  oblique  distance  between  Sestus  and  Abydus  was  thirty  stadia.  The 
nprobable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M.  Mahudel,  but  is  defended 
o  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M.  de  la  Nauze.  See  the  Academic  des 
nscnptions,  tom.  vii.    Hist.  p.  74.     Mtoi.  p.  240. 

uSee  the  seventh  book  of  Hotidotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant  trophy  to  his 
ivn  fame  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  review  appears  to  have  been  made 
rith  tolerable  accuracv ;  but  the  vanity,  first  of  the  Persians  and  afterwards  of  the 
treeks,  was  interestea  to  magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much 
toabt  whether  the  tnvaders  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  cotmtry  which 
bey  attacked. 

j^See  Wood  s  observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have,  with  pleasure,  selected 
his  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to  have  disappointed  the 
xpectation  of  the  publk  as  a  critic,  and  still  more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited 
he  banks  of  the  Hellespont ;  he  had  read  Strabo ;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the 
Uman  itineraries;  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria 
iVoas  (Obsorvations,  p.  340,  341),  two  cities  which  were  sixteen  miles  distant 
tXMn  each  other . 

a>  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Homer*s  Catalogue, 
rbe  Xlllth  Book  of  Siiabo  is  sufficient  for  our  curiosity.    "  ' 

VOL.  IL  10 
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miles  along  the  shore  from  the  Sigaean  to  the  Rhcetean  promon- 
tory ;  and  the  flanks  of  the  army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest 
chiefs  who  fought  under  the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first 
of  those  promontories  was  occupied  by  Achilles  with  his  invmcible 
Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntless  Ajax  pitched  his  tents  on  the 
other.  After  Ajax  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed 
pride  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was 
erected  on  the  ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy  against 
the  rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  rising 
town  of  Rhoeteum  celebrated  his  memory  with  divme  honours.^^ 
Before  Constantine  gave  a  just  preference  to  the  situation  of 
Byzantium,  he  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of 
empire  on  this  celebrated  spot,  from  whence  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  fabulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies 
below  ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhoetean  promontory  and  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital ;  and,  though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately  remains  of 
unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.^ 

We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the  advantageous  position 
of  Constantinople;  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
Nature  for  the  centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situ- 
ated in  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  imperial  city 
commanded,  from  her  seven  hills,^'  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  the  climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  the 
soil  fertile,  the  harbour  secure  and  capacious  ;  and  the  approach 
on  the  side  of  the  continent  was  of  small  extent  and  easy 
defence.  The  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  may  be  considered  as 
the  two  gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed 
those  important  passages  could  always  shut  them  against  a  naval 
enemy  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of  commerce.     The  preserva- 

^  Strabo,  L  xiii.  p.  595.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  were  drawn  upon 
dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very  clearly  desciibed  by  Homer. 
See  Iliad  ix.  [U^.  viiL]  2ao. 

ssZosim.  L  li.  p.  105  [c.  50].  Sotomen,  L  ii.  c.  3.  Throphanes,  p.  x8. 
Nicephorus  Callistus,  L  vii.  pi  48.  Zonaras,  torn.  iL  I.  xiii.  p.  6  [3J.  Zosimiis 
places  the  new  city  between  lUum  and  Alexandria,  but  this  apparent  difference 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  large  extent  of  its  circumference.  [There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  text  of  Zcsimus,  see  Mendelssohn  ad.  loc.]  Before  the  foundatioii  of 
Constantinople,  Thessalonica  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  (p.  983)  [i.  4^  Bonn], 
and  Sardica  by  Zonaras,  as  the  intended  capitaL  [Cp.  also  Anon.  Continuator  of 
Dion  (proh.  Peter  the  Patrician),  Miiller,  F.  H.  G.  4,  299.]  They  both  suppose, 
with  very  Uttle  probabiUty,  that  the  emperor,  if  be  had  not  been  prevented  by  a 
prodigy,  would  nave  repeated  the  mistake  of  the  dhnd  Chalcedonians. 

>*  Pocock's  Description  of  the  East,  vol  ii.  {xut  iL  p.  xsy.  His  plan  of  the 
seven  hills  is  dear  and  accurate.    That  traveller  is  seldom  so  satisfactory. 
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tkm  of  the  eastern  provinces  may^  in  some  degree^  be  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  Constantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine, 
who  in  the  preceding  age  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the 
heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  soon  desisted  from  the  exercise  of 
piracy,  and  despaired  of  forcing  this  insurmountable  barrier. 
When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  shut, 
the  capital  still  enjoyed,  within  their  spacious  mclosure,  every 
production  which  could  supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury, 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  sea-coast  of  Thrace  and 
Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish  oppression, 
still  exhibits  a  nch  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of 
plentiful  harvests ;  and  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned 
for  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are 
taken  in  their  stated  seasons  without  skill  and  almost  without 
labour.^  But,  when  the  passages  of  the  Straits  were  thrown 
open  for  trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and  artificial 
riches  of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Whatever  rude  commodities  were  collected  in  the 
forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Tanais  and  the  Bor3rsthenes ;  whatsoever  was  manufactured  by 
the  skill  of  Europe  or  Asia ;  the  com  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems 
and  spices  of  the  farthest  India,  were  brought  by  the  varying 
winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which,  for  many  ages, 
attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.^ 

The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  united  in  aron^att 
single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constantine. 
But,  as  some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has^  in  every 
age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majesty  on  the  origin 
of  great  cities,^  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  ascribing  his  re- 
solution, not  so  much  to  the  uncertain  counsels  of  human  policy, 
as  to  the  infallible  and  eternal  decrees  of  divine  wisdom.  In 
one  of  his  laws  he  has  been  careful  to  instruct  posterity  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  he  laid  the  everlasting 
foundations  of  Constantinople :  ^  and,  though  he  has  not  con- 

MSee  Belon,  Obsenrations,  c  72-76.  Among  a  variety  of  difieivlit  species,  the 
Priamides,  a  sort  of  Thtmnies,  were  the  most  celebrated.  We  may  learn  from 
Poiybius,  Strabo,  and  Tacitus  that  the  profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the 
pnndpal  revenue  of  Bysantium. 

^See  the  eloquent  description  of  Busbequius,  epistoL  1.  p.  64,  Est  in  Enropa; 
habet  in  conspectu  Asiam,  iGgyptura,  Africamque  a  dextrA :  quae  tametsi  contiguae 
non  sunt,  maris  tamen  navigandique  commoditate  veluti  junguntur.  A  sinistra 
vero  Pontus  est  Euxinus,  &c. 

*Datur  hscc  venia  anti^uitati,  ut,  miscendo  humana  divinis,  primordia  urbitim 
augustiora  fiiciat,  T.  Liv.  m  proem. 

37  He  says  in  one  of  his  lawSjjpro  commoditate  Urfois  quam  aetemo  nomine, 
jubente  Deo,  donavimus.    Cod.  Tlieodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  v.  leg.  7. 
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descended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  celestial  inspiration  was 
communicated  to  his  mind,  the  defect  of  his  modest  silence  has 
been  liberally  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers, 
who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  which  appeared  to  the  fancy 
of  Constantme,  as  he  slept  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.  The 
tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  venerable  matron  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  all  the  | 
symbols  of  imperial  greatness.^  The  monarch  awoke,  interpreted 
the  auspicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  will 
of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony  was 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  such  ceremonies  as  had  been 
ordained  by  a  generous  superstition  ;  ^  and,  though  Constantine 
might  omit  some  rites  which  savoured  too  strongly  of  their 
Pagan  origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of 
hope  and  respect  on  the  mmds  of  the  spectators.  On  foot, 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the  solemn 
procession;  and  directed  the  line  which  was  traced  as  the 
boundary  of  the  destined  capital ;  till  the  growing  circumference 
was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  assistants,  who,  at  length, 
ventured  to  observe  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the  most 
ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  '*  I  shall  still  advance,"  replied 
Constantine,  ''till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who  marches  before 
me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."  ^  Without  presuming  to  investigate 
the  nature  or  motives  of  this  extraordinary  conductcnr,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing  the 
extent  and  limits  of  Constantinople.^^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hills,  and  cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  own 

*The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus.  and  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  general  expressions.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  Latin 
writers  as  William  of  Malmesbury.    See  Ducange,  C.  P.  1.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

*See  Plutarch  in  Romul.  tom.  i.  p.  49,  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other  ceremonies, 
a  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  was  filled  up  with  bandfuls  of 
earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought  from  the  place  oi  his  burth,  and  thus 
adopted  his  new  country. 

M  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  9^  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from  a  suspected 
writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

*^  Siee  in  the  M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie,  tom.  xxxv.  p.  747*758,  a  dissertation  of 
M.  d  Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the 
Imperium  Orientale  of  Banduri  as  the  most  complete;  but,  by  a  series  of  very  nice 
observations,  he  reduces  the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  inst«id  of 
9500.  determines  the  circumference  ofthe  aty  as  consisting  of  about  7800  French 
/oists. 
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measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despotism  is  erected 
on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic ;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted  by  the  conveniency 
of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  habitations  on  that  side  beyond 
the  modem  limits  of  the  Seraglio.  The  new  walls  of  Constantine 
stretched  fit>m  the  port  to  the  Propontis  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle^  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  fix>m 
the  ancient  fortification ;  and  with  the  city  of  Byzantium  they 
inclosed  five  of  the  seven  hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  approach  Constantinople,  appear  to  rise  above  each  other 
in  beauti^l  order.^  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  new  building,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  harbour, 
and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the 
narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the  broad  sumniit  of  the  seventh, 
hilL  The  necessity  of  protecting  those  suburbs  from  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  barbarians  engaged  the  younger 
Theodosius  to  surround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and 
permanent  inclosure  of  walls.*^  From  the  eastern  promontory 
to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of  Constantinople 
was  about  three  Roman  miles  ;^  the  circumference  measured 
between  ten  and  eleven ;  and  the  sur&ce  might  be  computed 
as  equal  to  about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  impossible 
to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  modem 
travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched  the  limits  of  Conr 
stantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  European,  and 
even  of  the   Asiatic,  coast.^     But  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and 

»  Codinus  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  X3.  He  anigns  the  church  of  St.  Antony  as 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ducange,  L  iv.  c. 
6. ;  but  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  discover  the  exact  place  where  it  was 
situated.  FThe  Monastery  of  St.  Antony.  Kauleas.  near  the  Nedrion  (see  Plan). 
The  two  huls  outside  Constantine^s  wall  are  v.  and  vi. ;  and  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  that  of  Theodosius  was  never  included  in  the  Regions  of  the  city,  but 
was  called  exokionion  and  was  divided  into  seven  quarters  {t/euUron,  triton^  &'c. ), 
except  Blachemae,  which  formed  Region  xiv.  See  plan,  and  Mordtmann,  Esquisse 
top.  de  Constantinople,  p.  3.] 

o  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413.  In  447  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
piaefect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the  Blachemae  was  first  taken  into  the  city  in  the 
rdgn  of  Heraclius.  Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  10,  xx.  [The  triple  defence  of  Theo- 
dosius iL  can  be  clearly  traced :  (x)  inner  wall  of  Anthemius ;  (2)  the  outer  wall 
of  Cyrus ;  (3)  a  ditch  and  counterscarp,  representing  a  third  wall  (Mordtmann, 
U.p.  11).] 

MTbe  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Notitia  by  X4,075  feet.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  hat  hese  were  Greek  feet ;  the  proportion  of  which  has  been  ingeni- 
ooshr  determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He  compares  the  x8o  feet  with  the  7S 
Haaiemite  cuoits  which  in  different  writers  are  asaogned  for  the  height  of  St. 
Sopoia.    Each  of  thcsM  cubits  was  equal  to  37  French  inches. 

I*  Xhe  «ccanue  Tb6veooc  (l  i.  c.  15)  walked  in  one  b^vr  and  three  quarter^ 
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Galata,  though  situate  beyond  the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  dty;*^  and  this  addition  may 
perhaps  authorise  the  measure  of  a  Bysantine  historian,  who 
assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the 
circumference  of  his  native  dty.^  Such  an  extent  may  seem 
not  worthy  of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constantinople  must 
jrield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,^  to  ancient  Rome,  to  London, 
and  even  to  Paris.^ 
of  The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  erect  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  gl<Nies  of  his  reign,  could  employ 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour, 
and  all  that  yet  remained  of  the  genius,  of  obedient  millions. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  bestowed  with 
imperial  liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
allowance  of  about  two  milli<»is  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aque- 
ducts.^ The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the 
little  island  of  Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  short 
water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.^^     A  multitude 

round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Kiosk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seven 
towers.  D'Anville  examines  with  care,  and  receives  with  confidenoe,  this  decisive 
testimonjT,  which  gives  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant 
computation  of  Toumefort  (Lettre  XL)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty  miles,  without 
faichiaing  Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his  usual  character. 

*The  ^cae,  or  fi^-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  r^on,  and  were  very  much 
embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names  of  Pera  and  Galata.  The 
etjrmology  of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducangc 
Const.  L  i.  c  22,  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  1.  iv.  c.  xo.  [It  seems  probable  that 
Galata  was  the  quarter  of  Celtic  mercenaries  in  3rd  century  B.c,  and  hence,  like 
the  country  of  Galatia,  derived  its  namcj 

^  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  wmch  may  be  translated  into  modem  Greek 
miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  660  sometimes  only  600,  French  t^ises.  See 
d'Anville,  Mesures   tin^raires,  p.  53. 

M  When  the  ancient  texts  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  are 
settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  ascertained,  we  find  that 
those  fkmous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  inceoible  circumference  of  about 
twenty-five  or  thirtjr  miles.  Compare  d'AnviUe,  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  xxxviiL  p. 
235,  with  his  Description  de  I'Egypte,  p.  201,  202. 

<*  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Fans  into  equal  squares  of  50  French  ioisest 
the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160  of  those  divisions. 

^  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  This  simi 
ii  taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Const  p.  11;  but,  unkss  tluit  contemptible 
author  had  derived  his  information  from  some  purer  sources,  he  would  probably 
have  been  unacquainted  with  so  obsolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 

^  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  Sea,  consult  Toumefort,  Lettre  XVI.  ;  for  the 
marble  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  ^88.  The  latter  had  already 
fqmished  the  materials  of  the  stately  buildings  of  Cyzicus^ 
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of  labourers  ana  artificers  urged  the  conclusion  of  uie  work 
with  incessant  toil :  but  the  impatience  of  Constantine  soon 
discovered  that^  in  the  decline  of  the  arts^  the  skill  as  well 
as  numbers  of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of  the  most 
distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed  to  institute  schools, 
to  appoint  professon^  and  by  the  hopes  of  rewards  and  privileges, 
to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture  a  sufficient 
number  of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.** The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  such 
artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine  could  afford ;  but  they 
were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander.  To  revive  the  genius 
of  Phidias  and  Lysippus  surpassed  indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman 
emperor;  but  the  immortal  productions  which  they  had  be* 
queathed  to  posterity  were  exposed  without  defence  to  the 
npacious  vanity  of  a  despot.  By  his  commands  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of  their  most  valuable  orna- 
ments.^ The  trophies  of  memorable  wars,  the  objects  of 
religious  veneration,  the  most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  of  the  sages  and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to 
the  splendid  triumph  of  Constantinople  ;  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  remark  of  the  historian  Cedrenus,^  who  observes,  with 
wme  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  seemed  wanting  except  the 
souls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom  those  admirable  monuments 
were  intended  to  represent.  But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine, nor  in  the  declining  period  of  an  empire  when  the 
human  mind  was  depressed  by  civil  and  religious  slavery, 
that  we  should  seek  for  the  souls  of  Homer  and  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  conqueror  had  pitched  uucm 
his  tent  on  the  commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hilL     To 
perpetuate   the   memory  of  his   success,   he   chose  the  same 

^See  the  Codex  Tbeodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  i.  This  law  is  dated  in  the  jrear 
334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  jpraefect  of  Itcuy.  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  on  the  whole  title  well  deserves  to  be 
oonsulted. 

^Cdostantinoplisdedkatur  pcene  omnium  urbium  nuditate.  Hieronym.  Chron. 
&  iSx.  See  Codmus,  p.  8,  g.  The  author  of  the  Antiquitat.  Const  L  iiL  (apud 
andnri  tarn.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  41),  entmierates  Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens. 
nd  a  long  ust  of  other  cities.  The  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minormay  be 
^4Hmffpil  to  have  yielded  the  richest  booty. 

^*Hist.  Compend.  p.  369  [i.  648,  Bonn].  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather 
batt,  of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicates  that  Cedrenus 
tabled  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 
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advantageous  position  for  the  principal  Forum ;  ^  which  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form.  The  two 
oj^aosite  entrances  formed  triumphal  arches ;  the  porticoes,  which 
inclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with  statues ;  and  the 
centre  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column,  of  which 
a  mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the 
btimi  pillar.  This  column  was  erected  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble  twenty  feet  high ;  and  was  composed  of  ten  pieces  of 
porph3ny,  each  of  which  measured  above  ten  feet  in  height 
and  about  thirty-three  in  circumference.^  On  the  summit  of 
the  pillar,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze,  had  been 
transported  either  frx)m  Athens  or  from  a  town  of  Phrygia,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The  artist  had  re- 
presented the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
the  emperor  Constantine  himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays 
glittering  on  his  head.^^  The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was  a 
stately  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in  length  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth.^  The  space  between  the  two  meUe  or 
goals  was  filled  with  statues  and  obelisks;  and  we  may  still 
remark  a  very  singular  fragment  of  antiquity ;  the  bodies  of 
three  serpents,  twisted  into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple 
heads  had  once  supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by 
the  victorious  Greeks.^^    The  beauty  of  the  Hippodrome  has 

4B  Zosiro.  L  iL  p.  106  [c.  ^].  Chron.  Alexandrin.  vd  PaschaL  p.  384  [538, 
Bonn].  Ducange  Const.  1.  1.  c.  34.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
confound  the  Fonira  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court  of  the  palace. 
I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distinguished  what  belongs  to  tne  one 
and  the  other.    [See  App.  9.] 

^  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  bjf  Pocock.  Description 
of  the  East,  voL  iL  part  iu  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  many  instances  perplexed  and 
unsatisfactory. 

^  Ducange  Const.  L  i.  c.  24,  p.  76,  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  383.  The 
statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the  reign  of  Alexis 
Comnenus. 

^Toumefort  (Lettre  XII)  computes  the  Atmeidan  at  four  hundred  paces. 
If  he  means  geometrical  paces  en  five  feet  each,  it  was  three  hundred  ioises 
in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  Circus  of  Rome.  See  d'Anville, 
Mesures  Itin^raires.  p.  73.  [According  to  the  measurements  oi  M.  PtopatAs  the 
length  was  330  yards  long,  79  yards  broad.] 

^  The  guardians  of  tne  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were  able  to 
produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this  occasion.  See 
Banduri  ad  Antic^uitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  L  ii  c.  13.  z.  The 
original  consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be 
pn^red  from  Herodotus  and  Pkusanias.  3.  The  Pagan  Zo«imus  agrees  with  the 
three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sosomen,  tfiit  the  facred 
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ig  since  defaced  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Turkish  con- 
;  but,  under  the  similar  appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still 
8  a  place  of  exercise  for  their  horses.     From  the  throne, 

the  emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding 
3  ^  descended  to  the  palace  ;  a  magnificent  edifice, 
scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence  of  Rome  itself,  and 

together  with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and 
»,  covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  upon  the 
of  the  Propontis  between  the  Hippodrcmie  and  the 
of  St  Sophia.^^  We  might  likewise  celebrate  the  baths, 
still  retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus,  after  they  had 
oriched,  by  the  munificence  of  Constantine,  with  lofty 
s,  various  marbles,  and  above  threescore  statues  of 
^^      But   we   should   deviate   from  the   design  of  this 

if  we  attempted  minutely  to  describe  the  different 
a^  or  quarters  of  the   city.      It  may  be  sufficient  to 

that  whatever  could   adorn   the  dignitv  of  a  great 

or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  its  numerous 
ints,  was  contained  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
icular  description,  composed  about  a  century  after  its 
ion,  enumerates  a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus, 

s  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of 
ne ;  and  among  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  is  partial- 
tioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers  who  have  visited  Oonstantinople, 
ndelmonte  to  Pocock,  describe  it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the 
intf ;  the  differences  between  them  are  occasioned  only  bv  the  injuries 
las  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  Second  broke  the  under- 
e  of  the  serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.  Th^venot,  I  i.  c.  17. 
mentions  only  a  tripod  of  Apollo  with  a  statue  of  the  god  on  it  (ii.  31), 
ye  serpent  coils,  and  therefore  (so  Mendelssohn)  not  the  Plataean  dedica- 

Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very  frequently 
the  Byzantine  history.  Ducanf^e  Const.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  104. 
re  are  three  topographical  pomts  which  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
I.  Tlie  staircase,  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippodrome  or  Atmeidan. 
[1  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis,  from  whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent, 
ht  of  marble  ste[^,  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum 
tcious  court,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  front  of  the  palace, 
fier  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.     [See  App.  9I 

cippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part  of  old 
n.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation  has  not  been  felt  by 
History  seems  to  connect  them  with  St.  Sophia  and  the  palace ;  but 
lal  plan,  inserted  in  Banduri,  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
harbour.  [They  were  close  to  the  Palace  and  Hippodrome,  on  south 
te  Augusteum,  see  App.  9.]  For  their  beauties,  see  Chron.  PsischaL,  p. 
Gyllius  de  Byzant  1.  ii.  c.  7.  Christodorus  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  1.  vii.) 
i  inscriptions  in  verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban  poet 
as  well  as  in  birth : 

^Gcotum  in  crasso  jurs^vs  Mir*  l>atuiq» 
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two  theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  nundred  and  fifty-three 
private,  baths,  fifVf^two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight  aqueducts 
or  reservoirs  of  water,  tour  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of 
the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen 
palaces,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  «nd  eighty-eight 
houses,  which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  dis- 
tinguished frcMn  the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations.^^ 
rop«iattM  The  populousness  of  his  feivoured  city  was  the  next  and 
most  serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark 
ages  which  succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire,  the 
remote  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  memorable 
event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Grreeks 
and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins.^  It  was  asserted  and  believed 
that  all  the  noble  fiunilies  of  Rome,  the  senate,  and  the 
equestrian  order,  with  their  innumerable  attendants,  had 
followed  their  emperor  to  the  banks  of  the  Propontis ;  that  a 
spurious  race  of  strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the 
solitude  of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy, 
long  since  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  deprived  of 
cultivation  and  inhabitants.^  In  the  course  of  this  history,  such 
exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  just  value :  yet,  since 
the  growth  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general 
increase  of  mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  Eastern  provinces,  were  probably  invited  by  Constantine  to 
adopt  for  their  country  the  fortunate  spot  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  own  residence.  The  invitations  of  a  master  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  commands ;  and  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience.  He  be- 
stowed on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he  had  built  in  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands  and  pensions 

B*  See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houses,  domus ;  but  the 
word  must  have  had  a  more  di^ified  signification.  No  insula  are  mentioned 
at  Constantinople.    The  old  capital  consisted  of  434  streets,  the  new  of  332. 

M  Liutprand,  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicephonim,  p.  153  [c.  62].  The  modem  Greeks 
have  strangely  disfi|[ured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  We  might  excuse  the 
errors  of  Uie  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers ;  but  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that 
the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the  authentic  materials  preserved  in  their  own 
language,  should  prefer  fiction  to  truth  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history. 
In  a  single  page  of  Codinus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes ;  the 
reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and  daughter,  the 
siege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  recalled 
Severus  to  Rome,  the  sixty  years  which  elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople,  &c. 

M  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c  17. 
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the  support  of  their  dignity,^  and  alienated  the  demesnes 
if  Pontus  and  Asia,  to  grant  hereditary  estates  hy  the  easy 
lennre  of  maintaining  a  house  in  the  capital.^^  But  these  en- 
sooragements  and  obligations  soon  became  superfluous,  and 
were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of  government 
is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  prince  himself,  by  his  ministers,  by  the  officers 
>f  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the  palace.  The  most 
vrealthy  of  the  provincials  ¥rill  be  attract€»i  by  the  powerful 
inotives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  A 
third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will  insensibly  be 
(ormed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of  merchants,  who  derive 
iieir  subsistence  from  their  own  labour  and  from  the  wants  or 
Jixuiy  of  the  superior  ranks.  In  less  than  a  century,  Constan- 
jnople  disputed  with  Rome  itself  the  pre-eminence  of  riches 
md  numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings,  crowded  together  with 
joo  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience,  scarcely  allowed  the 
ntervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  perpetual  throng  of  men,  of 
imrses,  and  of  carriages.  The  allotted  space  of  ground  was 
nsufficient  to  contain  the  increasing  people ;  and  the  additional 
oundations,  which,  on  either  side,  were  advanced  into  the  sea, 
night  alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable  city.^ 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  mtOism 
x>m  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted  the 
xx>rer  citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of  labour.      The 
nagnificence  of  the  first  Csesars  was  in  some  measure  imitated 
jy  the  founder  of  Constantinople  :  ^^  but  his  liberality,  however 

"Themist.  Orat.  HL  p.  48.  edit  Hardouin.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Zosim.  1.  ii. 
».  107  [32] .  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715  [§  30].  If  we  could  credit  Codinus  (p. 
0),  Constantine  built  houses  for  toe  senators  on  the  exact  model  of  their  Roman 
alaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as  himself,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable 
urprise ;  but  the  whole  story  is  full  of  fictions  and  inconsistencies. 

^  The  law  by  which  the  jounger  Theodosius,  in  the  year  438,  abolished  this 
enure  may  be  found  among  the  NovellflB  of  that  emperor  at  the  end  of  the 
rheodosian  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de  TiUemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn, 
r.  p.  371),  has  evidently  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant 
rom  the  imperial  demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour  which 
rould  justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  private 
iroperty. 

"  The  parages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Agathias,  which 
elate  to  tiie  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at  Constantinople,  are  collected 
nd  connected  by  Gyllius  de  Byzant  1.  i.  c.  3.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Panegyr. 
kntbnn.  56,  p.  990,  edit.  Sirmond)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards 
oto  the  sea ;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in  the 
rater. 

**  Sozomen,  L  ii.  c.  3,  Philostorg.  L  it  c.  o,  Codin.  Antiq.  Const,  p.  8.  It 
|>pears  b^  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  13,  that  the  daily  aUowanoes  of  the  citv  consisted  of 
aght  myriads  of  o-irov,  which  we  may  either  trapsla^  with  Valesiiis  by  the  words  modii 
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it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the  pe<mle,  has  incurred  th# 
censure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of  legislators  and  conqueroii 
might  assert  their  claim  to  the  harvests  of  Africa,  whidi  hai 
been  purchased  with  their  blood ;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived 
by  Augustus  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the  Romans  should 
lose  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the  prodigality  of  Con* 
stantine  could  not  be  excused  by  any  consideration  either  of 
public  or  private  interest;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  com 
imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital  was 
applied  to  feed  a  lazy  and  indolent  populace,  at  the  expense  of ' 
the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.^  Some  other  re- 
gulations of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame,  but  they  are 
less  deserving  of  notice.  He  divided  Constantinople  into 
fourteen  regions  or  quarters,^^  dignified  the  public  council  with 
the  appellation  of  Senate,^  communicated  to  the  citizens  the 
privileges  of  Italy,^  and  bestowed  on  the  rising  city  the  title  of 

of  corn  or  consider  as  expressive  of  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread.  [Cp.  also 
Zosimus,  ii.  3a ;  Photius,  p.  475,  a.  39,  ed.  Bekker ;  Codinus,  de  or  cp.  p.  16,  4.  ed. 
Bekk.  {ifirwt  iiiupnaiovi).  We  must  understand  loaves,  not  modii  (nor  medimni. 
as  Finlay  thought ;  x  med.  =  6  mod.).  See  E.  Gebhardt.  das  Verpflegungswesen 
von  Rom  und  Constantinopel,  i88x.] 

^See  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xiii  and  xiv.  {16}  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict.  xiL 
torn.  ii.  p.  648,  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautitiil  complaint  of  Rome  in  the  poem  of 
Claudian  de  BelL  Gildonico.  ver.  46—64. 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mihi  divisaque  sumsit 

iGquales  aurora  togas :    vGgyptia  rura 

In  partem  cessere  novam. 

iCp.  also  Libanius  vtpl  -mv  Itp,  184,  ed.  Reiske ;  Themistius,  Or.  4,  p.  5a    C.  I. 
-.,  i.  p.  394.  J 

'I  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  and 
particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger  Theodosius ;  but.  as  the  four 
last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the  wall  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  division  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

'■Senatum  constituit  secundi  ordinis ;  Claros  vocavit.  Anon.  Valesian.  p.  7x5 
30]^  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Clarissimi.  See  a  curious  note  at 
lesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxil  9.  From  the  nth  epistle  of  Julian,  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator  was  considered  as  a  burthen  rather  than 
as  an  honour ;  but  the  Abbtf  de  la  Bleterie  (Viede  Jovien,  t.  ii.  p.  371)  has  shewn 
that  this  epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantmople.  Might  we  not  read,  instead  of 
the  celebrated  name  of  BvC«vrt«tc,  the  obscure  but  more  probable  word  BtvwWhfvott  ? 
Bisanthe  or  Rhocdestus,  now  Rhodosto,  was  a  small  maritime  city  of  Thrace. 
See  Stephan.  Byz.  de  Urbibus,  p.  225,  and  Cellar  Geograph.  tom.  i.  p.  849. 
[Certain  gold  medallions  with  Emperor  standing  and  the  legend  Senatus,  on  the 
reverse,  have  been  shown  to  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  senate  (Kenner, 
Wiaur  numism,  ZeU,,  3, 117).  Hertlein,  p.  491,  keeps  Bv^aynW  but  notices 
Gibbon's  conjecture.] 

oCod.  Theodos.  L  xiv.  13.  The  Commentary  of  Godefroy  (t  v.  p.  aao)  is 
long,  but  perplexed ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  tike  Jus  Italicum 
could  consist,  after  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
empire.  Hus  Italicum  gave  exemption  from  tributum  or  land-tax, — an  exemption 
which  Italy  bendf  ba4  recently  lose} 
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tikmy,  the  first  and  most  fiivoured  daughter  of  ancient  Rome. 
he  venerable  parent  still  maintained  the  legal  and  acknow- 
idged  snpremacy  which  was  due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity, 
sd  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former  greatness.^ 
As  Constantine  urged  the  prepress  of  the  work  with  the  DtHMtiM. 
npatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal  sn^"** 
iifices,  were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to  another 
Bfount,  in  a  few  months ;  ^  but  this  extraordinary  diligence 
MNild  excite  the  less  admiration,  since  many  of  the  buildings 
ere  finished  in  so  hasty  and  imperfect  a  manner  that,  under 
le  succeeding  reign,  they  were  preserved  with  difficulty  from 
■pending  ruin.^  But,  while  they  displayed  the  vigour  and 
eshness  of  youth,  the  founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the  dedi-  i^o.  m 
ition  of  his  city.^  The  games  and  largesses  which  crowned 
le  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival  may  easily  be  supposed ; 
it  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more  singular  and  permanent 
itore,  which  ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked.  As  often 
the  birthday  of  the  city  returned,  the  statue  of  Constantine, 
uned,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in  its  right 
md  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was  erected  on 
triumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying  white  tapers,  and 
othed  in  their  richest  apparel,  accompanied  the  solemn  f»o- 
ssion  as  it  moved  throu^  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was 
>posite  to  the  throne  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from 

M  Julian  (Orat  I  p.  8)  celebrates  Constantinople  as  not  less  superior  to  all 
lier  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itselt  His  learned  commentator 
panheim,  p.  75,  76),  justifies  this  language  by  several  parallel  and  contemporary 
stances.  Zosimus.  as  well  as  SoCTates  and  Sosomen,  flourished  after  the  division 
the  empire  between  the  two  sons  of  Theodoaius,  which  established  a  perfect 
ua/tty  between  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 

^  Codinus  (Antiquitat.  p.  8),  affirms  that  the  foundations  of  Constantinople  were 
d  in  the  year  of  the  world  5837  (A.D.  399).  on  the  36th  of  September,  and 
It  the  dty  was  dedicated  the  nth  of  May  583)8  (A.D.  330).  He  connects  these 
tes  vnth  several  characteristic  epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other  ;  the 
thority  of  Codinus  is  of  little  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must  appear 
iuffident.  The  term  of  ten  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8),  and 
anheim  labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69-75).  by  the  help  of  two 
ssages  from  Themistius  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58),  and  ot  Philostorgius  (1.  ii.  c.  9),  which 
-m  a  period  from  the  Vear  394  to  the  year  ^34.  Modem  critics  are  divided 
Dcermng  this  point  of  chronology,  and  their  different  sentiments  are  very 
rarately  discussed  by  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  6x9-695. 
he  date  of  dedication,  i  ith  May  330,  is  certain,  see  Idatius,  DiUK  Consul, ,  Qiron. 
sdL  p.  285.  Hes^chius,  F.  H.  G.  4,  p.  154.  cp.  Malalas,  p.  329,  Cedren.  i.  p.  497. 
le  foundation  of  Western  Wall  was  laid  Nov.  4,  396.  aoc.  to  Anon.  Band.  i.  3.] 
*>  Themistius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zoam.  L  ii.  p.  106.  Constantine  himself,  in 
e  of  his  laws  (Cod.  Theod.  L  xv.  tit.  x),  betravs  his  impatience. 
^'Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mocle  of  suporstition  which  prevailed  in 
n'r  own  times,  assure  us  that  Constantinople  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
3iherof  God. 
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his  seat,  and  with  grateful  reverence  adored  the  memory  of  hii 
predecessor.^  At  the  festival  of  the  dedication,  an  edict,  en 
graved  on  a  column  of  marble,  bestowed  the  title  of  Sbcond  o 
New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Constantine.^  But  the  name  of  Con 
stantinople  ^^  has  prevailed  over  that  honourable  epithet ;  and 
after  the  revolution  of  fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  th( 
fame  of  its  author.^^ 
c£^^  The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  connected  witi 
the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  administra 
tion.  The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated  system  of  policy 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Constantine,  and  com 
pleted  by  his  immediate  successors,  may  not  only  amuse  thi 
fancy  by  the  singular  picture  of  a  great  empire,  but  will  ten< 
to  illustrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes  of  its  rapid  decay 
In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institution,  we  may  be  fire 
quently  led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more  recent  times  o 
tJie  Roman  history ;  but  the  proper  limits  of  this  inquiry  wil 
be  included  within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  publication  o 
the  Theodosian  code  ;^^  from  which,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  Noiiiu 
of  the  east  and  west,^^  we  derive  the  most  copious  and  authentii 
information  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety  of  object 
will  suspend^  for  some  time,  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  bu 

n  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  ma; 
be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  385  [Chr.  Pasch.  p.  599-30] .  Tillc 
mont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantine,  who  are  ofiended  with  tne  air  0 
Paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  Christian  Prince,  had  a  ri^ht  to  consider  i 
as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorised  to  omit  the  mention  of  it. 

^Sozomen,  L  ii.c.  a.  Ducange,  C.  P.  L  L  c.  6.  Velut  ipsius  Romsc  fiiiam,  i 
the  expression  of  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dd,  L  v.  c.  95. 

70£tttropius,  L  z.  c.  &  Julian.  Orat.  L  p.  8.  Ducange  C.  P.  L  i.  c  5.  Tb 
name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Constantine. 

n  Hie  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  aifects  to  deride  the  vanity  0 
human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disappointment  of  Constanunc 
whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkis) 
corruption  of  cU  v^r  n6kip.  Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved,  i.  By  th 
nations  of  Europe,  a.  By  the  modem  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose  writing 
are  difiiised  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Se 
d'Herbelot  Bibliothteue  Orientale^  p.  975.  4.  By  the  more  learned  Turks,  and  b 
the  emperor  himself  in  his  public  mandatfs.  Cantemir's  Historv  of  [Growth  am 
Decayof Ithe Othman [Ottoman] Empire,  p.  51  [Eng.  TY. ,  1734]. 

v*  The  Theodosian  cods  was  promulgated  a.d.  438.  See  the  Prolegomena  c 
Godefroy,  dp.  x8c. 

7s  Pancirolus,  in  nis  daborate  Commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia  a  dat 
almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Hieodosian  code :  but  his  proofs,  or  rather  000 
jectures,  arc  extremdy  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  place  this  rnelii 
work  between  the  final  division  of  the  empire  (a.d.  395),  and  the  successful  invaioi 
of  Gaul  by  the  Barbarians  <a.d.  407).  See  Hmm  des  anciens  Peoples dc 
I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p.  40^     [Cp.  App.  »•] 
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Tuption  will  be  censured  only  by  those  readers  who 
isible  to  the  importance  of  laws  and  manners,  while 
use,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a 
the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 

lanly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with  substantial  u«rwdqr  of 
id  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east  the  forms  and  cere- 
f  ostentatious  greatness.^^  But  when  they  lost  even 
>]ance  of  those  virtues  which  were  derived  from  their 
freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  was  in- 
corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of 
be  distinctions  of  personal  merit  and  influence,  so 
>U8  in  a  republic,  so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a 
r,  were  abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors ; 
»tituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of  rank 
t,  from  the  titled  slaves,  who  were  seated  on  the  steps 
irone,  to  the  meanest  instruments  of  arbitraiy  power. 
Ititude  of  abject  dependents  was  interested  in  the 
3f  the  actual  government,  from  the  dread  of  a  revolu- 
ch  might  at  once  confound  their  hopes  and  intercept 
rd  of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for  such 
[uently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked  with  the  most 
IS  exactness,  and  its  digmty  was  displayed  in  a  variety 
;  and  solemn  ceremonies,  which  it  was  a  study  to  learn 
srilege  to  neglect. ^^  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language 
ased  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and 
a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would  scarcely 
derstood,  and  which  Augustus  would  have  rejected 
.ignation.  The  principal  officers  of  the  empire  were 
even  by  the  sovereign  himself  with  the  deceitful  titles 
Sincerity,  your  Gramiy,  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence, 
lime  and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your  iuuitrious  and  mag" 
iighnessJ^  The  codicils  or  patents  of  their  office  were 
emblazoned  with  such  emblems  as  were  best  adapted 
in  its  nature  and  high  dignity ;  the  image  or  portrait 
ngning  emperors ;  a  triumphal  car  ;  the  book  of  man- 

1  extemae  superbise  siieto.  non  inerat  noti^ia  nostri  (perhaps  no^rae) ; 
vis  Imperii  valet,  inania  transmittuntur.  Tacit.  AxiimL  xv.  31.  The 
rom  the  style  of  freedom  and  simplicity  to  that  ci  form  and  servitude 
sed  in  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  of  Pbny,  and  of  Symmacfaus. 
inperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  published  by 
I,  the  father  of  his  Divinti^,  thus  continues:  Siquis  igitur  indebittmi 
Qsuipaverit,  nulla  se  ignorauone  defendat ;  sitque  plane  sacrilegii  reus, 

Eraecepta  neglexerit.     Cod.  Theod.  L  vi  tit  v.  1^.  2. 
;  the  Notitia  Dignitahtm,  at  the  end  of  the  Theodoeian  Code,  torn. 
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dates  placed  on  a  table^  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  ilium 
nated  by  four  tapers ;  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  provinci 
which  they  governed ;  or  the  appellations  and  standards  of  tl 
troops  whom  they  commanded.  Some  of  these  official  ensigi 
were  really  exhibited  in  their  hall  of  audience  ;  others  precede 
their  pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  public ;  an 
every  circumstance  of  their  demeanour,  their  dress,  their  om^ 
ments,  and  their  train,  was  calculated  to  ins^nre  a  deep  r< 
verence  for  the  representatives  of  supreme  majesty.  By 
philosophic  observer,  the  system  of  the  Roman  govemmei 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled  wit 
players  of  every  character  and  degree,  who  repeated  tl 
language,  and  imitated  the  passions,  of  their  original  model. 

BvM  raaka  All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  pla< 
in  the  general  state  of  the  empire  were  accurately  divided  inl 
three  classes.  1.  The  lUmstrious.  2.  The  Speciabtles,  or  Respei 
able :  And,  3.  The  Clarisnmi ;  whom  we  may  translate  by  th 
word  Honourable,  In  the  times  of  Roman  simplicity,  the  las 
mentioned  epithet  was  used  only  as  a  vague  expression  < 
deference,  till  it  became  at  length  the  peculiar  and  appropriate 
title  of  all  who  were  members  of  the  senate,  ^^  and  consequent) 
of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body,  were  selected  to  govei 
the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  those  who,  from  their  rank  an 
office,  might  claim  a  superior  distinction  above  the  rest  of  tl: 
senatorial  order  was  long  afterwards  indulged  with  the  ne 
appellation  oi  Respectable  ;  but  the  title  of  Illustrums  was  alwaj 
reserved  to  some  eminent  personages  who  were  obeyed  or  r 
dM-  verenced  by  the  two  subordinate  classes.     It  was  communicate 

atatoM]  only,  I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians;  II.  To  the  preetona 
praefects,  with  the  praefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  II 
To  the  masters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  the  infimtry  ;  and,  I^ 
To  the  seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their  sacn 
functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor.^     Among  thof 

^  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam  utriusoue  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  explanations  a 
obscure,  and  he  does  not  soflBcientty  distinguish  the  painted  embfems  from  tl 
effective  ensigns  of  office. 

^  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  Antoninc 
Clarissimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  a  senator.  [Another  importai 
title  is  that  of  vtr  consularu  (origin  uncertain).  All  clariuimi  who  were  admittc 
into  the  senate  had  this  rank,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  ca, 
iularis  in  the  old  sense  of  ex-consul.  Some  provincial  governorships  could  on 
be  held  by  amsulara ;  hence  the  Commlaris  of  —  &c.] 

7*  PanciroL  p.  za-i7.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  inferior  rank 
Perfectustmus  and  Egregiust  which  were  given  to  many  persons  who  were  n 
raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  [For  example,  the  urban  prefect  was  perfectiisimu) 
likewise  the  governors  of  dioceses  under  Diocletian  and  Coostantine.    But,  as  the 
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US  magistrates  who  were  esteemed  co-ordinate  with  each 
he  seniority  of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union  of 
s.**  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils^  the  emperors, 
;re  fond  of  multiplying  their  favours,  might  sometimes 
the   vanity,   though   not    the    ambition,   of  impatient 

I  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first  magistrates  TiMoonraii 
ee  state,  they  derived  their  right  to  power  horn  the 
of  the  people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condescended 
uise  the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  t^j^-^tmnsuls 
ill  elected  by  the  real  or  apparent  suffrage  ^^tthe  senate, 
he  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges  of  liberty 
bolished,  and  the  successful  candidates  who  were  in- 
with  the  annual  honours  of  the  consulship  affected  to 
the  humiliating  condition  of  their  predecessors.  The 
and  the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
is,  to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of 
ar  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the  shame  of 
c  refusal ;  while  their  own  happier  fate  had  reserved 
•r  an  age  and  government  in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue 
signed  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.^ 
epistles  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two  consuls 
t  was  declared  that  they  were  created  by  his  sole 
'j8s  Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets 
,  were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  pro- 
the  cities,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and  the  people.^ 
olemn  inauguration  was  performed  at  the  place  of  the 

'  oflficials  were  promoted  to  senatorial  rank,  they  became  elarissimi  or 
The  rank    of  egregius  is  not  found    after  Constantine;    that  of 
mus  lingered  longer  and  was  still  borne  by  the  governor  of  Dalmatia  in 
rears  of  the  fifth  century.] 

Theodos.  L  vi.  tit.  vi.  The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascertained  with  the 
ite  accuracy  by  the  emperors  and  illustrated  with  equal  prolixity  by  their 
tcrpreter. 

Theodos.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

nius  (in  Gratianun  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  unworthy  topic, 
managed  by  Mamertinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xL  z6,  19)  with  somewhat  more 
nd  ingenuity. 

de  Consulibus  in  annum  creandis  solus  mecum  volutarem  .  .  .  te 
et  designavi,  et  deckuavi,  et  priorem  nuncupavi ;  are  some  of  the  ex- 
nnployed  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  his  preceptor  the  poet  Ausonius. 
^Immanesque  .  .  .  dentes, 

Qui  secti  ferro  in  tabulas  auroque  micantes 

Inscripti  rutilum  caelato  consule  nomen 

Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  tn  il  Cons.  Stilichon.  346. 
xi  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  diptychs ;  see  Supplement  i 
\  expliqu6e,  torn,  iil  p.  aao. 

li.  IL  11 
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imperial  residence ;  ana,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  Rome  was  constantly  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  her  ancient  magistrates.^  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity. 
Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  embroidered  in  silk  and  gold, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  costly  gems.^  On  this  solemn 
occasion  they  were  attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of 
the  state  and  army,  in  the  habit  of  senators ;  and  the  useless 
fiisoes,  armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  before 
them  by  the  lictors.^^  The  procession  moved  from  the  palace  ^ 
to  the  Forum,  or  principal  square  of  the  city ;  where  the  consuls 
aaeeoded  their  tribunal,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule 
chairs,  which  were  framed  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  times. 
They  immediately  exercised  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  manu- 
mission of  a  slave,  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the  celebrated  action 
oi  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of  liberty  and  of  the  consulship, 
when  he  admitted  among  his  fellow-citisens  the  faithful  Vindex, 
who  had  revealed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.^  The 
public  festival  was  continued  during  several   days  in  all  the 

^  Consule  laetatur  post  plurima  sascula  viso 
Pallanteus  apex :  agnoscunt  rostra  cumles 
Auditas  quondam  proavis :  desuetaqae  dngit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  faadbus  Ulpia  lictor. 

1.  in  vi.  Cons.  Honorii,  643. 
From  the  reign  of  Cams  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  there  was  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the  emperors  were  tdways  absent 
from  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  January.    See  the  Chronologie  de  Tlllemont,  torn, 
iii.  iv.  and  v. 

*See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybrii,  178,  &c.,  and  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii, 
585,  ftc. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  eas^  to  separate  the  ornaments  of  the 
emperor  fix>m  those  of  the  consuL  Ausomus  received,  from  the  liberality  of 
Gratian,  a  vestts  falmaia,  or  robe  of  state,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor 
Coostantius  was  embroidered. 

V  Cemis  ut  armorum  procexes  legumque  potentes 
Patricios  sumunt  habitus,  et  more  Galnno 
Discolor  incedit  legio,  positisoue  parumper 
Bellorum  signis  sequitur  vexilla  Quirini? 
Lictori  cedunt  acjuilae,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  eti  n  mediis  effulget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Konorii,  5. 

strictasque  procul  radiare  stcurts. 

In  C011&  Prob.  399  [333]. 
>BSee  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  Marcdlin.  l.  xxii.  a  7. 

*  Auspice  mox  laeto  [laetum]  sonuit  clamore  tribunal 
Te  fastos  ineunte  quater ;  soUemnia  ludit 
Omnia  [omina]  libertas :  deductum  Vindice  morem 
Lex  servat  [celebrat],  famidusque  jugo  laxatus  erili 
Dudtur,  et  grato  remeat  secunor  ictu. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 
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principal  cities ;  in  Rome^  from  custom ;  in  Constantinople^ 
from  imitation ;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  from 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  Uie  superfluity  of  wealth.^  In  the 
two  capitals  of  the  empire  the  annual  games  of  the  theatre, 
the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,^^  cost  four  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  (about)  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling :  and  if  so  heavy  an  expense  surpassed  the  faculties  or 
the  inclination  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  the  sum  was 
supplied  from  the  imperial  treasury.^  As  soon  as  the  consuls 
had  discharged  these  customary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to 
retire  into  the  shade  of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their 
own  greatness.  They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national 
councils  ;  they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace 
or  war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed  in  more 
eflfective  offices)  were  of  little  moment ;  and  their  names  served 
only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year  in  which  they  had  filled  the 
dudr  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged, in  the  last  period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this 
empty  name  might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the 
possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of  consul  was  still 
the  roost  splendid  object  of  ambition,  the  noblest  reward  of 
virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  themselves,  who  disdained 
the  faint  shadow  of  the  republic,  were  conscious  that  they 
acquired  an  additional  splendour  and  majesty  as  often  as  they 
assumed  the  annual  honours  of  the  consuku"  dignity.^^ 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which  can  be  found  »•  p^. 
in  any  age  or  country  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  was  es- 
tablished in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  republic     Wealth  and 

^  Cdebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies,  omnes  ubique  urbes  quae  sub  lenbus 
agunt ;  et  Roma  de  more,  et  Constantinopolis  de  imitatione,  et  Antochia  pro  luxu, 
et  disdncta  Carthaso,  et  domus  fluminis  Alexandria  sed  Treviri  Principis  benefida 
Ausonius  in  Grat.  Actione. 

*iC1audian  (in  Cons.  MaU.  Theodori,  27^331)  describes,  in  a  lively  and 
tamciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre, exhibited  by  the  new  consul.  The  sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had 
already  been  prohibited. 

*>  Procopiua  in  Hist  Arcana,  c.  26.  [ao  centenaria  =  aooo  (not  4000)  lbs.  of 
Kold.1 

*3Iii  Consulatu  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur  (Mamertin.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 
3).  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed  from  an  Oration^iii.  p.  107) 
pronounced  by  Julian  in  the  servile  court  of  Constantius.  See  the  Abb6  de  la 
Bl^erie  (M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  289),  who  delights  to  pursue  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimes  finds  them  in  his  copious 
fancy.  [Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  arrangement  was  made  that  one 
consul  was  appointed  by  the  western,  the  other  by  the  eastern,  emperor.} 
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honours,  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
were  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the  former ;  who,  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  their  blood  with  the  most  insulting  jealousy,*^ 
held  their  clients  in  a  condition  of  specious  vassalage  jk  But  these 
distinctions,  so  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  free  people, 
were  removed,  after  a  long  struggle,  by  the  persevering  efforts 
of  the  Tribunes.  The  most  active  and  successful  of  the  Plebe- 
ians accumulated  wealth,  aspired  to  honours,  deserved  triumphs, 
contracted  alliances,  and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the 
pride  of  ancient  nobility.^  The  Patrician  &milies,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  original  number  was  never  recruited  till  the  end  of 
the  commonwealth,  either  fiiiled  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
or  were  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly  mingled  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.^  Very  few  remained  who  could  derive 
their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the  city,  or 
even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Caesar  and  Augustus, 
Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from  the  body  of  the  senate  a 
competent  number  of  new  Patrician  £unilies,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
petuating an  order  which  was  still  considered  as  honourable 
and  sacred.^^  But  these  artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reigmng 
house  was  alwa3r8  included)  were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the  change  of 
manners,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations.^     Little  more 

M  Intermarriages  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  XII.  Tables;  and  the  uniform  operations  of  human  nature  may  attest 
that  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See  m  Livy  (iv.  i-6),  the  pride  of  family 
urged  by  the  consul,  and  the  rights  of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune  Canuleius. 

*B  See  the  animated  pictures  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  of  the 
pnde  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus,  who  was  unable  to  brook 
the  idea  that  the  honour  of  the  consulship  should  be  bestowed  on  the  obscure 
merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius  (c.  64).  Two  hundted  ^cars  before,  the  race  of  the 
MeteUi  themselves  were  confounded  among  the  Plebeians  of  Rome ;  and  firom  the 
etymology  of  their  name  of  CatiUus,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  haughty 
nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

^  In  the  year  of  Rome  800,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old  Platridan 
families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Caesar  and  Augustus  (Tadt. 
Annal.  xL  25I.  The  family  of  Scaurus  (a  branch  of  the  Patrician  ^£mihi)  was 
degraded  so  low  that  his  father,  who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  merdiant, 
left  him  only  ten  slaves,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
(Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iv.  c.  4,  n.  xi,  AureL  Victor  in  Scauro).  The  family  was 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  son. 

'^  Tacit  Annal.  xL  25,  Dion  Cassius.  L  lit  p.  69^  [c.  43].  The  virtues  of 
Agricola,  who  was  created  a  Patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  reflected  honour 
on  that  ancient  order ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any  claim  bqrond  an  equestrian 
nobility. 

^  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  if  it  were  truei  as  Caaaubon 
compels  Auielius  Victor  to  affirm  (ad.  Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  4a.  See  Hiit  AugusL 
|x  ao3  [— c.  3],  and  Casaubon,  Comment,  p.  aao),  that  Veapaiian  created  at  once 
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ft  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne  than  a  vague 
iperfect  tradition  that  the  PatrieianB  had  once  been  the 
'  the  Romans.  To  form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose  influence 
'cstrain,  while  it  secures,  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  policy 
stantine ;  but,  had  he  seriously  entertained  such  a  design, 
ht  have  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to  ratify,  by 
itrary  edict,  an  institution  which  must  expect  the  sanction 
e  and  of  opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  Pa- 
ws, but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as  an  hereditary,  dis- 
n.  They  yielded  only  to  the  transient  superiority  of  the 
I  consuls  ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
officers  of  state,  with  the  most  £Eimiliar  access  to  the 
.  of  the  prince.  This  honourable  rank  was  bestowed  on 
for  life ;  and,  as  they  were  usually  fiivourites  and  ministers 
ad  grown  old  in  the  Imperial  court,  the  true  et3anology  of 
ord  was  perverted  by  •  ignorance  and  flattery ;  and  the 
ians  of  Constantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted 
s  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic.** 

The  fortunes  of  the  Praetorian  prsefects  were  essentially  tim 
nt  from  those  of  the  consuls  and  patricians.  The  latter  fMti  '^ 
beir  ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The 
*,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble  condition,  were 
sd  with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  Roman 
From  the  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the 
(  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and  the  finances,  the  armies  and 
ovinces,  were  intrusted  to  their  superintending  care ;  and, 
le  Vizirs  of  the  East,  they  held  with  one  hand  the  seal, 
ith  the  other  the  standard,  of  the  empire.  The  ambition 
r  preefects,  always  formidable  and  sometimes  &tal  to  the 
"s  whom  they  served,  was  supported  by  the  strength  of  the 
ian  bands;  but  after  those  haughty  troops  had  been 
ned  by  Diocletian,  and  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine, 
raefects,  who  survived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without 
Ity  to  Uie  station  of  useful  and  obedient  ministers.  When 
rere  no  longer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's 
L,  they  resigned  the  jurisdiction  which  they  had  hitherto 
d  and  exercised  over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace. 

ind  Patrician  families.  But  this  extravagant  number  is  too  much  even  for 
le  senatorial  order,  unless  we  should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who 
tinguished  by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  latidave. 
dmus,  1.  ii.  p.  ii8  [c.  40] ;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  L  vl  tit.  vi. 
Patricians  had  precedence  of  all  dignitaries  except  the  consuls  in  office. 
r  were  hardly  re^aided  as  adoptive  fathers  of  the  emperor.] 
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They  were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all  military  command,  as 
soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immedi- 
ate orders,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops ;  and  at  length,  by  a 
singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the  guard  were  transformed 
into  the  civil  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the 
plan  of  government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes 
had  each  their  praetorian  prefect  ;^^  and,  after  the  monarchy 
was  once  more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  create  the  same  number  of  four  pitfiFBCTs,  and  in- 
trusted to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they  already 
administered.  1.  The  prsfect  of  the  East  stretched  his  ample 
jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  2,  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
praefect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  praefect  of  Italy  was 
not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title ; 
it  extended  over  the  additional  territory  of  Rhaetia  as  fiur  as  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
which  lies  between  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingi- 
tania.  4.  The  praefect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.ioi 

After  the  Praetorian  praefects  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
military  command,^^  the  civil  functions  which  they  were 
ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations  were  adequate 
to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate  ministers. 
To  their  wisdom  was  committed  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  and  of  the  finances,  the  two  objects  which,  in  a  state 
of  peace,  comprehend  almost  all  the  respective  duties  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  people ;  of  the  former,  to  protect  the 
citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the  latter,  to  con- 
tribute the  share  of  their   property  which  is  required  for  the 

'^  [It  is  probable  that  the  Caesars  had  prset.  prefects  as  well  as  the  Angusti ;  but 
there  is  not  evidence  that  there  were  4  prefects  regularly  under  ConstanUne.  See 
App.  6  and  15. 1 

i^Zosimus,!.  ii.  p.  109,  no  [c.  33].  If  we  had  not  fortunately  posMoed  this 
ntisfactory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  I^Morian 
praefects,  we  should  frequently  have  been  perplexed  amidst  the  copious  dMails  oC 
the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  minuteness  of  the  Notitia. 

Mt[By  Constantine;  not  entirely  by  Diocletian.  The  only  duty  which  still 
ooonected  them  with  the  army  was  that  of  providing  the  fupplwi  for  the  soidien ; 
and  this  was  a  consequence  ot  their  financial  functionsj 
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les  of  the  state.^^  The  coin,  the  highways,  the  posts,  the 
ies,  the  manu&ctures,  whatever  could  interest  the  public 
Tity  was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  Prsertorian 
ts.  As  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
y,  they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on 
occasions  to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their  discre- 
f  proclamations.  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the 
cial  govemors,^^  removed  the  negligent,  and  inflicted 
iments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions, 
leal  in  every  matter  of  importance,  either  civil  or  criminal, 

be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prsefect :  but  his 
ice  was  final  and  absolute ;  and  the  emperors  themselves 
i  to  admit  any  complaints  against  the  judgment  or  the 
ity  of  a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured  with  such  un- 
ed  confidence.^®^  His  appointments  were  suitable  to  his 
Y ;  ^^  and,  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed 
nt  opportunities  of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of 
ts,  and  of  perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
^  the  ambition  of  their  prefects,  they  were  attentive 
nterbalance  the  power  of  this  g^'eat  office  by  the  uncer- 

and  shortness  of  its  duration.^^^ 
m    their   superior    importance    and  dignity,    Rome  and Tik«pv«fiMi 
Lntinople  were  alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  o«g«wtt- 
ian  pnefects.      The   immense  size  of  the  city  and  the 
ence  of  the  tardy,  ineffectual  operation  of  the  laws  had 
led  the  policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence  for 
ucing  a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  restrain  a  servile 
rbulent  populace  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power.^^ 

lie  prefect  was  head  of  the  office  for  the  collection  of  inland  revenue.    The 
'  oiuy  intervened  when  the  ordinary  taxes  were  insufficient  or  a  remission 
rs  was  expedient.^ 
Whom,  they  practicalljr  appointed.] 

e  a  law  of  Constantine  himself.  A  prsefectis  autem  praetorio  provocare 
mus.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  vii.  tit.  bdi.  leg.  19.  Charisius,  a  la^er  of  the 
Constantine  [Heinec.  Hist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  349),  who  admits  this  law  as  a 
mtal  principle  of  jurisprudence,  compares  the  praetorian  prsefects  to  the 
of  the  horse  of  the  ancient  dictators.  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  xi. 
hen  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  instituted  a 
in  praefect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
"od.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i. 

ir  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
le  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and  Godefroy,  who  have  diligently  collected 
irately  digested  in  their  proper  order  all  the  legal  and  historical  materials, 
lose  authors  Dr.  Howdl  (History  of  the  World,  voL  ii.  p.  34-77)  had 
a  very  distinct  abridgment  of  the  state  qH  the  Roman  empire, 
icit.  Annal.  vi.  11.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  oration 
aias  (L  lii.  p.  675  [21]).  describes  the  prerof^ves  of  the  prsefect  of  the  city 
vere  established  in  his  own  time. 
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Valerius  MessaUa  was  appointed  the  first  prsefect  of  Rome,  that 
his  reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a  measure :  but, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  dajrs,  that  accomplished  citizen  ^^  resigned 
his  office,  declaring  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus, 
that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incom- 
patible with  public  freedom. ^^^  As  the  sense  of  liberty  became  less 
exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly  understood; 
and  the  prsefect,  who  seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  terror 
only  to  slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to  extend  his  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  equestrian  and  noble  fSunilies 
of  Rome.  The  praetors,  annually  created  as  the  judges  of  law 
and  equity,  could  not  long  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Forum 
with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magistrate,  who  was  usually 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Their  courts  were 
deserted,  their  number,  which  had  once  fluctuated  between 
twelve  and  eighteen,^^^  was  gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three, 
and  their  important  functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive 
obligation  ^^^  of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  After  the  ofiice  of  the  Roman  consuls  had  been  changed 
into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the  capital, 
the  prsefects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the  senate,  and  were 
soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary  presidents  of  that  venerable 
assembly.  They  received  appeals  frY>m  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles  ;  and  it  was  allowed  as  a  principle  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  all  municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them 
alone.^^^     In  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  emplo3rment,  the 

i^The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  meriL  In  the  earliest 
youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship  of  Brutus.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of  Philippi :  he  then 
accepted  and  deserved  the  favour  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
uniformly  asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph 
of  Messalla  was  justified  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  orator  he  disputed 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  cultivated  every  muse,  and 
was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent  his  eveninn  in  philosophic 
conversation  with  Horace ;  assumed  his  place  at  table  between  Ddia  and  Tibullus ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

110  Incivilem  esse  potestatem  contestans,  says  the  translator  of  Busebius.  Tadtus 
expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  nescius  exercendi. 

u^  See  Lipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad  i  lib.  Tacit.  Annal. 

^^  Heineccii  Element.  Juris  Civilis  secund.  ordinem  Pandect,  torn.  i.  p.  70.  See 
likewise  Sparheim  de  Usu  Numismatum,  tom.  il  dissertat.  x.  p.  219.  In  the  year 
450,  Marcian  published  a  law  that  fhree  citizens  shoula  be  anniuUly  created  Plraeton 
of  Constantinople  by  the  choice  of  the  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent.  Cod. 
Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  2. 

11*  Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbem  admittitiu*.  ad  P.  U.  videtur  pertinere ;  sed  eC 
siquid  intra  centesimum  milliarium.  Ulpian  in  Pandect.  L  i.  tit.  xiii.  n.  z.  He 
proceeds  to  enimierate  the  various  offices  of  the  praefect,  who,  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  (L  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3),  is  declared  to  precede  and  command  all  cisj 
magistrates,  sine  injuria  ac  detrimento  honoris  alieni. 
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governor  of  Rome  ¥ras  assisted  by  fifteen  officers,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his  superiors.  The 
principal  departments  were  relative  to  the  command  of  a 
numerous  watch,  established  as  a  safeguard  against  fires, 
robberies,  and  nocturnal  disorders ;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  the  public  allowance  of  com  and  provisions ;  the  care  of  the 
port,  of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the 
navigation  and  bed  of  the  Tiber ;  the  inspection  of  the  markets, 
the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  works.  Their 
vigilance  ensured  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  regular  police, 
safety,  plenty,  and  cleanliness  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  attention 
of  government  to  preserve  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  the 
capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appomted  for  the  statues; 
the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate  people,  which, 
according  to  the  extravagant  computation  of  an  old  writer,  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  acanAD 
similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  metropolis,  for  the 
same  uses,  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  perfect  equality  was 
established  between  the  dignity  of  the  two  municipal,  and  that 
of  the  four  praetorian,  prwfects.'^* 

Those  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  distinguished  hyvhmpncoa- 
ihe  title  of  Respectable,  formed  an  intermediate  class  between  ^fecttk< 
the  illustrious  prsefects  and  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the 
provinces.  In  this  class  the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa  claimed  a  pre-eminence,  which  was  yielded  to  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  dignity ;  and  the  appeal  fix>m 
their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  prefects  was  almost  the  only  mark 
of  their  dependence.^^^  But  the  civil  government  of  the  empire 
was  distributed  into  thirteen  great  dioceses,  each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerfnl  kingdom.  The  first 
of  these  dioceses  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count  of 

114  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  may  observe  that  Felix  Cantelorius  has  written 
a  separate  treatise,  De  Praefecto  Urbis  ;  and  that  many  curious  details  concerning 
the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  contained  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.     [£.  Lfotard.  De  prsef.  urbana  quarto  p.  C.  ssecula  1873.] 

lis  Eunapius  affirms  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent  of  the  praefect ; 
which  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  allowance :  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
vice-praefect  he  most  assuredly  disclaimed.  Pancirolus,  p.  161.  [The  proconsuls 
of  Asia  and  Africa  had  prececlence  of  all  the  other  provincial  governors,  and  were 
subordinate  neither  to  the  vicars  of  Asia  and  Africa,  nor  to  the  praetorian  prefects. 
(Theodosius  I.  eave  the  proconsul  of  Asia  the  position  of  vicar  over  the  Islands  and 
the  Hellespont.y  The  proconsul  of  Achaia  was  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  lUy- 
ricuni,  but  not  to  the  vicar  of  Macedonia,  All  three  were  appointed  by  the  emperor 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  j 
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the  east ;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  ai 
variety  of  his  functions^  by  ol^erving  that  six  hundred  apparitoi 
who  would  be  styled  at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks, 
ushers,  or  messengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office.' 
The  place  of  Augttstal  ptctftct  of  E^pt  was  no  longer  filled  1 
a  Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  was  retained ;  and  the  exti 
ordinary  powers  which  the  situation  of  the  country  and  t1 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  had  once  made  indispensable  we 
still  continued  to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining  diocese 
of  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,^^^  ai 
Pannonia  or  Western  Illyricum ;  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of  Gai 
Spain,  and  Britain ;  were  governed  by  twelve  vicars  or  vie 
prcefecis,^^^  whose  name  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  ai 
dependence  of  their  office.  It  may  be  added  that  the  lieute 
ant -generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  military  counts  ai 
dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  tl 
rank  and  title  of  Respectable. 
Mfovtram  As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  in  tl 
councils  of  the  emperors,  they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligen 
to  divide  the  substance,  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  pow< 
The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had  unit< 
under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration  were  impe 
ceptibly  crumbled  into  minute  fragments ;  till  at  length  tl 
whole  empire  was  distributed  into  one  hundred  and  sixte^ 
provinces,  each  of  which  supported  an  expensive  and  splend 
establishment.  Of  these,  three  were  governed  by  proconsu 
thirty-seven  by  cotisulars,  five  by  correctors,  and  seventy-one  1 
presidents.  The  appellations  of  these  magistrates  were  difTeren 
they  ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their  digni 

uiThe  proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparitors ;  and  they  all  recei« 
large  salanes,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province.  See  Pancirol.  p.  26,  a 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xiL  tit.  Ivl  IviL  [The  comes  arieniis  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  t 
diocesan  counts  who  were  instituted  by  Constantine  (c  A.D.  327)  to  control  a 
check  the  vicarii,  of  whom  they  had  precedence.  The  institution  seems  not  to  ha 
survived  its  author,  except  in  the  case  of  Oriens  Aegyptus  ei  Mesopotamia^  wh< 
the  vicar  appears  m  331  A.D.  (Cod.  Theod.  i.  16,  6)  with  the  title  of  coui 
perhaps  the  distinction  was  due  (as  Schiller  has  suggested)  to  the  fact  that  Eg} 
was  part  of  his  province.  Some  time  between  365  and  386  the  administration 
Egypt  was  taken  from  him,  and  that  country  became  a  separate  diocese.] 

^^[Dacia,  from  Constantine  forward,  had  no  vicar  but  was  directly  tinder  1 
praetorian  prefect  of  Italia  et  Illyricum.  or  Illyricum.    See  App.  15.] 

118  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  It  has  been  much  disputt 
whether  his  jurisdiction  measuied  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  or  whether 
stretched  over  the  ten  southern  provinces  of  luly,  [He  was  vicar  of  the/nr#0n 
prefect  of  Italy,  not  of  the  prafcttus  urbis^  and  he  administered  the  ten  provinc 
of  which  the  revenue  went  to  Rome.  The  rest  of  Italy,  under  the  vicarius  Itali 
was  distmguished  as  annoHarta,'\ 
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riously  varied^  and  their  situation,  from  accidental  cir- 
ces^  might  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or  advantageous. 
J  were  all  (excepting  only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included 
lass  of  honourable  persons;  and  they  were  alike  intrusted, 
:he  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of 
ects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administration  of  justice 

finances  in  their  respective  districts.     The  ponderous 

of  the  Codes  and  Pandects  ^^^  would  furnish  ample 
s  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial 
lent,  as  in  the  space  of  six  centuries  it  was  improved  by 
iom  of  the  Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be 
t  for  the  historian  to  select  two  singular  and  salutary 
IS  intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  authority.  1.  For 
ervation  of  peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
irere  armed  with  the  sword  of  justice.     They  inflicted 

punishments,  and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences, 
er  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized 
^e  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice  of  his  own 
n,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most 
ble  kind  of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were  reserved  to 
fects,  who  alone  could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty 
>f  gold :  their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling 
of  a  few  ounces.i^  This  distinction,  which  seems  to 
le  larger,  while  it  denies  the  smaller,  degree  of  authority, 
nded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller  degree 
litely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The  passions  of  a  provincial 
Lte  might  frequently  provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppres- 
ich  affected  only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the 
;  though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of 
y,  he  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent 
It  may  likewise  be  considered  that  exile,  considerable 

the  choice  of  an  easy  death  relate  more  particularly 
ich  and  the  noble ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed 
ivarice  or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate  were 
loved  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more  august 

ng  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  id  ten  books 
\  the  office  of  a  procon&ul,  whose  duties  in  the  roost  essential  articles  were 
is  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of  a  province. 

presidents,  or  consulars,  could  impose  only  two  ounces ;  the  vice-prapfccts, 
proconsuls,  count  of  the  east,  and  praefect  of  Earpt.  six.  See  Heineocii 
torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect.  L  xlviii.  lit.  xix.  n.  8.  Cod  Justinian.  1.  I  tiu 
6.  [The  name  pratsides  came  in  when  GalUenus  excluded  senators 
nnon^ips  of  imperial  provinces  and  appointed  knights.  The  title 
was  first  used  in  Italy.    Cpw  above,  voL  L,  Ap{k  aa] 
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and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Praetorian  pnefect  S.  As  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge  might 
be  biassed,  if  his  interest  was  concerned  or  his  affections  were 
engaged ;  the  strictest  regulations  were  established  to  exclude 
any  person,  without  the  special  dispensation  of  the  emperor, 
from  the  government  of  the  province  where  he  was  bom;^*''^  and 
to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  marriage 
with  a  native  or  an  inhabitant ;  ^^^  or  from  purchasing  slaves, 
lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.^^  Not- 
withstanding these  rigorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  still  deplores  the  venal 
and  oppressive  administration  of  justice,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  indignation  that  the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  dis- 
patch of  business,  his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sentence 
were  publicly  sold,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  officers  of  his 
court.  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  impunity,  of  these 
crimes  is  attested  by  the  repetition  of  important  laws  and  in- 
effectual menaces.124 

gjppgj      All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of 
i»v  the  law.     The  celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed 

to  the  youth  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence;  and  the  sovereign  conde- 
scends to  animate  their  diligence  by  the  assurance  that  their 
skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be  rewarded  by  an  adequate 
share  in  the  government  of  the  republic.^^  The  rudiments  of 
this  lucrative  science  were  taught  in  ail  the  considerable  cities 
of  the  east  and  west ;  but  the  most  famous  school  was  that  of 
Berytus,^^  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia;  which  flourished  above 

^^  Ut  nulli  pauise  suae  administratio  sine  special!  principis  permissu  permittatur. 
Cod.  Justinian.  I  i.  tit.  zll  This  law  was  first  enacted  by  the  emperor  Marcus, 
after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius  (Dion.  1.  Ixxi. ).  The  same  regulation  is  observed  in 
China,  with  equal  strictness  and  with  equal  effect. 

M*  Pandect.  1.  xxiil  tit.  ii  n.  ^8»  57,  63. 

^^  In  jure  continetur,  ne  quis  m  administratione  constitutus  aliquid  compararet 
Cod.  Theod«  L  viiL  tit.  xv.  leg.  i.  This  maxim  of  common  law  was  enforced  by  a 
series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the  title)  from  Constantine  to  Justin.  From 
this  prohibition,  which  is  extended  to  the  meanest  offices  of  the  governor,  they 
exc^t  only  clothes  and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be  re- 
covered ;  after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

i^Cesscnt  rapaces  jam  nunc  officialium  manus ;  cessent,  inquam ;  nam  si  mcmiti 
non  cessaverint,  gladiis  prascidentur.  &c.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  i.  Zeno 
enacted  that  all  governors  should  remam  in  the  province,  to  answer  any  accusations^ 
fifty  days  after  the  expiration  of  their  power.     Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iU  tit.  xlix.  Iqg.  z. 

» Summit  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite ;  et  vosmetipsos 
sic  eruditos  ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrima  foveat ;  toto  legitimo  opere  perfecto, 
Dosse  etiam  nostnun  rempublicam  in  partibus  ejus  robis  credendis  gubemarl 
Justinian,  in  proem.  Institutionum. 

>*The  ifuendour  of  the  school  of  Berytus,  which  preserved  in  the  east  the 
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three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenu,  the  author 
perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to  his  native  country. 
After  a  regular  course  of  education^  which  lasted  five  years,  the 
studentB  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  in  search 
of  Ibrtane  and  honours ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire,  already  corrupted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of  vices.     The  court  of  the 
Prsetorian  pnefect  of  the  east  could  alone  furnish  emplo3anent 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom  were 
distiiiguished   by  peculiar  privileges,  and   two  were  annually 
chosen  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  of  gold,  to  defend  the 
causes  of  the  treasury.     The  first  experiment  was  made  of  their 
judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  as- 
sessors to  the  magistrates ;  from  thence  they  were  often  raised 
to  preside  in   the  tribunals  before  which  they  had   pleaded. 
They  obtained  the  government  of  a  province ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  merit,  of  reputation,  or  of  favour,  they  ascended,  by  succes- 
sive steps,  to  the  ilUuirious  dignities  of  the  state.^^     In  the 

language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from 
tbe  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.    Heinecc.  Jur.  Rom.  Hist.  p.  351-356. 

U7As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  promotion  of 

Pertinax.  I  ^all  here  msert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius  Theodorus.    i.  He  was 

distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he  pleaded  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the 

Praetorian  praefect.    2.  He  governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as 

president  or  consular,  and  deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honour  of  a  brass 

statue.    3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-prsefect.  of  Macedonia.    4.  Quaestor. 

5.  Count  of  the  sacrol  largesses.    6.  Prsetorian  praefect  of  the  Gauls ;  whilst  he 

might  yet  be  represented  as  a  young  man.     7.  Aner  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  disgrace, 

of  many  years,  which  Mallius  (confounded  by  some  critics  with  the  poet  Manilius, 

see  Fabricius  BiUiotbec.  Latin.  Edit.  Ernest,  tom.  i.  c.  x8,  p.  501),  employed  in 

tbe  study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  he  was  named  Praetorian  praetect  of  Italy,  in 

the  year  397.    8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  great  office,  he  was  created,  in  the 

year  399.  consul  for  the  West;  and  his  name,  on  account  of  the' infamy  of  his 

colleague,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often  stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.    9.  In  the  year 

408,  Mallius  was  appointed  a  second  time  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy.    Even  in 

tbe  venal  panegyric  of  Claudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodoras, 

^o,  b^  a  rare  fdidty,  was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Symmachus  and  of  St. 

Augustm.    See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  1110-11x4.     [Inscriptions 

sopply  us  with  more  illustrations  of  omcial  careers  under  the  Constantinian 

monarchy.    The  career  of  Caelius  Satuminus  (C.  I.  L.  6,  1704)  occasioned  an 

important  study  by  Mommsen  in  the  Memorie  d,  InstUui,  d.  corr.  arch.  ii.  399 ; 

and  that  of  L.  Aradius  Valerius  Proculus  is  recorded  fully  in  C.  I.  L.  6.  1690  and 

1691.    Proculus  began  his  career  apparently  as  one  of  the  kgoH  subordinate  to 

the  proconsul  of  Africa  (this  is  Mommsen's  explanation  of  l^atofro  prai,  prov. 

Numidiae).    He  was  them  sent  to  Gallicia  to  revise  the  taxation  (as  feraequator 

cautu)\  after  which  he  became  governor  successively  of  Byzacena;  Europe  and 

Thraoe  (temporarily  combined) ;  and  Sicily ;  then  proconsul  of  Africa.    He  finally 

attained  to  the  praetorian  prefecture  and  the  prdecture  of  the  City  of  Rome.    We 

know  from  other  sources  tnat  he  was  praef.  urbi  in  337,  and  ordinary  consul  in  340 

A.D.     The  career  constantly  b^;an  with  the  post  of  advocatus  fisci  (Cadius 

Satuminus  is  an  instance)  or  of  advocate  in  the  ordinaiy  law-courts.] 


V..11  .    uiiL  in   thr  (Iccliiu*   ot'  Hoinaii   , 

ic  ordinary  })r(>nioti()n   of  lawvt-rs  was   pr*  ^jnant   ' 
1(1   disgrace.       I'hf   nohk*  art,  which   liail  once  be 
i  tht:  sacred  inheritance  of  the  patricians,  was  ft 
Euids  of  freedmen  and  plebeians,^^  who,  with  ci 
lan  with  skill,  exerdsed  a  sordid  and  pernicious  t 
r  them  procured  admittance  into  fiimilies  for  th« 
rmenting  differences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  oi 
urest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their  brethren, 
[use  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the  dignity  c 
issors  by  furnishing  a  rich  client  with  subtleties 
le  plainest  truth  and  with  arguments  to  colour  tl 
istifiable   pretensions.      The  splendid  and  popula 
imposed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the   Fonu 
>und  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric     Carel 
[id  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for  the  most  part, 
[id  rapacious  guides,  who  conducted  their  clients 
lace  of  expense,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment;  fr 
Ffcer  a  tedious  series  of  years,  they  were  at  length 
ben  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almost  exhaus' 
III.  In  the  syttem  of  policy  introduced  by  Au 
ovemors,  those  at  least  of  the  Imperial  province 
ested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  sovereign  himsel£ 
f  peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  p 
epended  on  them  alone,  and  they  successively  a 
leir  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and  i 
rmour  at  the  head  nf  **»«  ^ '     * 
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1*  -  tile  revenae,  the  aathority  of  law,  and  the  command  of  a  military 
t9  face  ooncurred  to  render  their  power  su|nreme  and  absolute; 
ts  and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate  their  allegiance, 
a-  the  lo3fml  province  which  they  involved  in  their  rebellion  was 
^  Mttoehr  sensible  of  any  change  in  its  political  state.  From  the 
bre  time  of  Commodus  to  the  reign  of  G>nstantine,  near  one  hundred 
n-  govemoTB  might  be  enumerated,  who,  with  various  success, 
-r,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  though  the  innocent  were 
trf  too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  sometimes  prevented, 
ftl  by  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  their  master.  ^^^  To  secure  his 
le  throne  and  the  public  tranquillity  from  these  formidable 
er  senrants,  Constantine  resolved  to  divide  the  military  from  the 
le  civil  administration ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  permanent  and  pro- 
of fesriotial  distinction,  a  practice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as 
a  an  o(*casional  expedient.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
^  the  Pnelorian  prefects  over  the  armies  of  the  empire  was 
>  tnnsferred  to  the  two  matters  general  whom  he  instituted,  the 
c  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other  for  the  infantry  ;  and,  though  each 
I-  of  these  illustrious  officers  was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the 
le  of  those  troops  which  were  under  his  immediate  in- 


c     spection,  they  both  indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the 

e     several  bodies,  whether  of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  in 

t     the  same  army.^^     Their  number  was  soon   doubled  by  the 

I     divisioo  of  the  east  and  west ;  and,  as  separate  generals  of  the 

y     same   rank  and   title  were  appointed  on  the   four  important 

frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Danube, 

and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at 

length  committed  to  eight  masters  general  of  the  cavalry  and 

infimtvy.     Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders 

were  stationed  in  the  provinces :  three  in  Britain,  six  in  Gaul, 

one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper,  and  four  on  the 

Lower  Danube;  in  Asia  eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in 


WThe  AbM  Dobos,  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (aee  Hist,  de  la  Monarchic 
Vrmogdkte,  torn.  L  p.  a^-ioo,  edit.  1749)  the  institutions  of  Augustus  and  of 
Constantixie,  observes  that,  if  Otho  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he 
executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho  would  now  appear  m  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

wZosimas,  L  iL  p.  no  [33I  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constanthis,  the 
magisiri  milUum  were  alreaity  increased  to  four.  See  Valesius  ad  Ammian.  L 
XV1.C.7.  [We  first  meet  im;;i^iii»/*/»Mabom  ^15  (Cod.  Theod.  il  L  x).  Th^ 
titles  mag.  fed,  and  mag,  tq,  survived  in  the  west,  but  were  superseded  in  the  east 
by  the  tRles  mag.  utrhuqme  mUiHoi  or  mag,  eq,  tt  fed.  The  masters  who  were 
in  atleadanoe  at  the  impmal  court  were  distmguishea  from  those  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  addition  in  fraesenH.  For  the  increase  of  the  number  of  magistri 
between  Constantius  and  the  time  of  the  Notitia  cf.  Ammianus*  uvL  5,  and  Zosimus, 
iv.  27.] 
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Africa.  The  titles  of  ctmnts,  and  dukes^  by  which  they  were 
properly  distinguished,  have  obtained  in  modem  languages  so 
very  different  a  sense  that  the  use  of  them  may  occasion  some 
surprise.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  second  of  those 
appellations  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  which  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  any  military  chie£  All  these 
provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes  ;  but  no  more  than  ten 
among  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  comUs  or  com- 
panions, a  title  of  honour,  or  rather  of  favour,  which  had  been 
recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine.^**  A  gold  belt 
was  the  ensign  which  distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts  and 
dukes  ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received  a  liberal  allowance, 
sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  servants,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  horses.  They  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to  Uie  adminis- 
tration of  justice  or  the  revenue  ;  but  the  command  which  they 
exercised  over  the  troops  of  their  department  was  independent 
of  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  About  the  same  time  that 
G>nstantine  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  he 
instituted  in  the  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
the  military  powers.  The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the  dis- 
cord, which  reigned  between  two  professions  of  opposite  interests 
and  incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and  of 
pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  expected  that  the 
general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province  should  either  con- 
spire for  the  disturbance,  or  should  unite  for  the  service,  of  their 
country.  While  the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  assistance  which 
the  otiber  disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops  very  frequently  re- 
mained without  orders  or  without  supplies ;  the  public  safety 
was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were  left  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  Barbarians.  The  divided  administration  which 
had  been  formed  by  G)nstantine  relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  state, 
while  it  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 
Dtaiiaettoaof  The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  censured  for 
^^     another  innovation,  which  corrupted  military  discipline  and  pre- 

iMThoogh  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned,  both  in 
history  and  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Notitia  for  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  number  and  stations.  For  the  institution,  rank,  privileges,  &c.,  of 
the  counts  in  general,  see  Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xiL-xx.,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Godefroy.  [As  a  rule  the  sphere  of  the  dux  or  comes  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
praeses  or  civil  governor  of  a  province,  but  in  some  cases  was  larger,  as  in  that  of 
the  dux  IMyarmm,'] 

^  [Derived  from  the  comiUs  wt\o  attended  the  Prinoept  when  be  visited  the 
provinces.] 
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pared  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which  pre- 
ceded his  final  victory  over  Liciniiis  had  been  a  period  of  licence 
and  intestine  war.  The  rivals  who  contended  for  the  possession 
of  the  Roman  world  had  withdra¥m  the  greatest  part  of  their 
finces  from  the  guard  of  the  general  frontier ;  and  the  principal 
dties  which  formed  the  boundary  of  their  respective  dominions 
were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  considered  their  countrymen  as 
their  most  implacable  enemies.  After  the  use  of  these  internal 
garrisons  had  ceased  with  the  civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted 
either  wisdom  or  firmness  to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of 
Diocletian,  and  to  suppress  a  fatal  indulgence  which  habit  had 
endeared  and  almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order.  From  the 
'  reign  of  Constantine,  a  popular  and  even  legal  distinction  was 
admitted  between  the  Palatines  ^^  and  the  Borderers  ;  the  troops  of 
the  court  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the 
frontier.  The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay 
and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  extraordinary 
emei^gencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil  stations  in  the 
heart  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flourishing  cities  were 
oppressed  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers 
insensibly  forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted 
only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by  the 
industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  They  soon  became  careless  of  their  martial 
exercises,  curious  in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and,  while  they  in- 
qpired  terror  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  trembled  at  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Barbarians.  ^^  The  chain  of  fortifications 
which  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the 
same  care  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance.  The  numbers 
which  still  renuiined  under  the  name  of  the  troops  of  the 
frontier  might  be  sufiicient  for  the  ordinary  defence.  But  their 
spirit  was  degraded  by  the  humiliating  reflection  that  ihe^  who 
were  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  war- 
fare were  rewarded  only  with  about  two-thirds  of  Uie  pay  and 

u*Zo6imas,  L  iL  p.  iii.  The  distinction  between  the  two  dasies  of  Roman 
troops  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  the  historians,  the  laws,  and  the  NoHtia.  Consult, 
however,  the  ca^xcna  taratUlon^  or  abstract,  which  Godefroy  has  drawn  up  of  the 
seventh  book,  de  Re  Militari.  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  L  vil  tit.  i.  leg.  i8,  L  viiL 
tit  L  leg.  la  [Gibbon  uses  "  Palatines"  as  equivalent  to  Palatines  and  Comi- 
tatriwrs — an  erroneous  use.    See  Appendix  xa.] 

1**  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapax,  ignavns  vero  in  bostes  et  fractus.  Ammian. 
L  xxS.  c.  4.  He  observes  that  th^  loved  downy  beds  and  houses  of  marble ;  and 
that  their  cups  were  heavier  than  their  swords. 
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emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops  of  the  couf 
Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  raised  the  nearest  to  tl 
level  of  those  unworthy  favourites  were  in  some  measure  di 
graced  by  the  title  of  honour  which  they  were  allowed  to  a 
sume.  It  was  in  vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most  dreai 
ful  menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Borderers  who  shouj 
dare  to  desert  their  colours^  to  connive  at  the  inroads  of  tl 
Barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoil. ^^  The  nuschiefs  whic 
flow  from  injudicious  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by  tl 
application  of  partial  severities ;  and,  though  succeeding  princ< 
laboured  to  restore  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  fronti< 
garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of  its  dissolution,  coi 
tinned  to  languish  under  the  mortal  wound  which  had  been  i 
rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Constantine. 
dwttraor  The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  whatever  is  united,  < 
reducing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  powe 
and  of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most  obed 
ent,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several  princes,  an 
particularly  those  of  Constantine.  The  martial  pride  of  tl 
legions,  whose  victorious  camps  had  so  often  been  the  scene  < 
rebellion,  was  nourished  by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploi 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  actual  strength.  As  long  as  the 
maintained  their  ancient  establishment  of  six  thousand  mei 
they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of  thei 
singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the  mQitary  history  < 
the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years  afterwards  these  gigant 
bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very  diminutive  size ;  and,  when  tevt 
legions,  with  some  auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida  again 
the  Persians,  the  total  garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of  bol 
sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  the  deserted  country,  did  not  exceed  tl 
number  of  twenty  thousand  persons.  ^^  From  this  fitct,  an 
from  similar  examples,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tl 
constitution  of  the  legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  ow< 
their  valour  and  discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantine ;  ac 
that  the  bands  of  Roman  infimtry,  which  stiU  assumed  the  san 
names  and  the  same  honours,  consisted  only  of  one  thousand  < 
fifteen  hundred  men.^^     The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separal 

i»Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  i,  tit.  xii.  leg.  i.  See  Howell's  Hist,  of  i 
World,  vol  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not  sufficiently  know 
labours  to  justify  the  characters  and  policy  of  Constantine. 

i'^  Ammian.  L  xiz.  c.  3.  He  observes  (c.  5),  that  the  desperate  sallies  of  t^ 
Gallic  legions  were  like  an  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a  great  conflagration. 

^^  Pandroltts  ad  Notitiam,  p.  96,  M^moires  de  I'Acadtoiie  des  Inscriptioi 
torn.  XXV.  p.  491.  [This  is  partly  true,  but  not  altogether.  See  Appendix  i 
The  Noiiiia  gives  6a  legions  in  the  \\'est,  70  in  the  East— Gibbon's  132.] 
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ents,  each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
B,  could  easily  be  checked  ;  and  the  successors  of  G>n- 
might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by  issuing  their 
»  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  legions,  inscribed  on  the 
oil  of  their  numerous  armies.     The  remainder  of  their 
as  distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  in£uitry, 
idrons  of  cavalry.     Their  arms,  and  titles,  and  ensigns 
Iculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display  the  variety  of 
who  marched  under  the  imperial  standard.     And  not  a 
iras  left  of  that  severe  simplicity  which,  in  the  ages  of 
and  victory,  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
irmy  from  the  confused  host  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.^^ 
particular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  NoUtia,  might 
the  diligence  of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will 
himself  with  observing  that  the  number  of  permanent 
or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
d  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-three ;  and  that,  under 
essors  of  Constantine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military 
ment  was  computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
liers.^^i     An  efibrt  so  prodigious  surpassed  the  wants  of 
.ncient,  and  the  faculties  of  a  later,  period. 
e  various  states  of  society,  armies  are  recruited  fTomiMfl«attf  or 
erent  motives.     Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war ; 
ens  of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle 
;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the  nobles,  of  a  monarchy  are 
i  by  a  sentiment  of  honour ;  but  the  timid  and  luxurious 
Qts   of  a  declining  empire  must  be  allured  into  the 
by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or  compelled  by  the  dread  of 
ent.     The  resources  of  the  Roman  treasury  were  ex- 
by  the  increase  of  pay,  by  the  repetition  of  donatives, 
:he  invention  of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences,  which, 
>pinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might  compensate  the 
)s  and  dangers  of  a  military  life.     Yet,  although  the 
p^as  lowered,^^  although  slaves,  at  least  by  a  tacit  con- 

lana  acies  unius  prope  fonnse  erat  et  hominum  et  armonim  |penere. — 
!s  varia  roagis  multis  gentibus  disstmilitudine  armorum  atudkonimque 
iv.  L  xxxviL  c.  39,  40.  Flaminius,  even  before  the  event,  bad  compared 
of  Antiochus  to  a  supper,  in  which  the  flesh  of  one  vQe  animal  was 
by  the  skill  of  the  cooks.  See  the  life  of  Flaminins  in  Plutarch. 
hias,  1.  V.  p.  157,  edit.  Louvre  [P.  305.  ed.  Bonn.  A.D.  ssa  This  was 
te  on  paper;  the  actual  strength  150,00a  For  an  estimate  by  Mommsen, 
12,  The  number  of  frontier  garrisons,  m  the  NcHtia,  is  305,  not  583.I 
ntinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  viL  tit.  xiil  leg.  3)  fixes  the  standard  at  five 

inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  English  measure.  It  had 
leen  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  in  the  best  corps  six  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc 
ior  multitudo,  et  plures  sequebantur  militiam  armatam.    Vegetius  de  Re 

L  c  5. 
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nivance,  were  indiscriminately  received  into  the  ranks,  the  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  procuring  a  r^ular  and  adequate 
supply  of  volunteers  oblig^  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effec- 
tual and  coercive  methods.  The  lands  bestowed  on  the  veterans, 
as  the  free  reward  of  their  valour^  were  henceforward  granted 
under  a  condition,  which  contains  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
feudal  tenures;  that  their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance, 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  as  soon  as 
they  attained  the  age  of  manhood  ;  and  their  cowardly  refusal 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  even  of  life.^** 
But,  as  the  annual  growth  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men 
were  frequently  required  from  the  provinces,  and  every  pro- 
prietor was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  procure  a  sul>- 
stitute,  or  to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was 
reduced,  ascertains  the  exorbitant  price  of  volunteers  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  government  admitted  of  this  alterna- 
tive.^^ Such  was  the  horror  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier 
which  had  affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans  that 
many  of  the  youth  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  chose  to  cut  off 
the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  escape  firom  being  pressed  into 
the  service;  and  t£ds  strange  exp€»dient  was  so  commonly 
practised  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  laws  ^^ 
and  a  peculiar  name  in  the  Latin  language.^^ 

i^See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis,  and  De  Filiis  Veteranorum,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  their  military  service  was 
required  varied  from  twenty-five  to  sixteen.  If  the  sons  of  the  veterans  appeared 
with  a  hocse,  they  had  a  ri^t  to  serve  in  the  cavalry ;  two  horses  gave  than  aome 
valuable  privileges. 

iM  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.  According  to  the  historian  Socrates  (see 
Godefroy  ad.  loc),  the  same  emperor  Valens  sometimes  required  eighty  pieces  of 
gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  foUowmg  law  it  is  faintly  expressed  that  skives  shall  not 
be  admitted  inter  optimas  lectissimorum  roilitum  turmas. 

^^The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  mutilated  his  two 
sons,  were  sold  by  public  auction  by  the  order  of  Augustus  (Sneton.  in  August,  c 
37).  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper  proves  that  this  example  of  severity 
was  justified  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Ammianus  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  effeminate  Italians  and  the  hardy  Gauls  (1.  xv.  c  la).  Yet  only  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  prsefect  of  Gaul,  is  obliged 
to  enact  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  be  burnt  alive  (Cod.  Theod.  L  viL 
tit.  ziiL  leg.  5).  Their  numbers  in  Illyricum  were  so  considerable  that  the  prt»vinoe 
complained  of  a  scarcity  of  recruits  (id.  leg.  10). 

^Tbey  were  called  Afurci,  Murcidus  is  found  in  Plauius  and  Festus,  to 
denote  a  la^  and  cowardly  person,  ^ho,  according  to  Amobius  and  Augustin,  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  goddess  Aiurda,  Ytaok  this  particular 
instance  of  cowardice,  murcare  is  used  as  synonymous  to  muti/arg,  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  Latinity.  See  Lindenbrogius,  and  valesius  ad  Anunian.  MarceUin. 
1.  XV.  c.  I  a. 
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Tne  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  armies  be-; 
came  every  day  mcnre  universal^  more  necessary,  and  more  &tal.  mSSSm 
The  most  daring  of  the  Sc3rthians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the 
Gicnnansy  who  delighted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces^  were  enrolled,  not 
only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  nations,  but  in  the 
legions  themselves,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to  despise  their  manners 
and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence 
which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their  ignorance, 
while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  those 
advantages  by  which  alone  she  supported  her  declining  great- 
ness. The  Barbarian  soldiers  who  displayed  any  military  talents 
were  advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most  important  com- 
mands ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the  counts  and  dukes, 
and  of  the  generals  themselves,  betray  a  foreign  origin,  which 
they  no  longer  condescended  to  disguise.  They  were  often 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  their  countrymen  ; 
and,  though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  allegiance  to 
those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the  guilt,  or  at  least 
the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy y  of  inviting  his  invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat  The 
camps  and  the  palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed 
by  the  power^  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preserved  the 
strictest  connexion  with  each  other  and  with  their  country,  and 
who  resented  every  personal  affront  as  a  national  indignity.^^^ 
MThen  the  tyrant  Caligula  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest 
a  very  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  consular  robes,  the 
sacril^ous  profanation  would  have  scarcely  excited  less  astonish- 
ment, if,  instead  of  a  horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or 
Britain  had  been  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  revolution  of 
three  centuries  had  produced  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  that,  with  the  public  approbation, 
Constantine  shewed  his  successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the 
honoors  of  the  consulship  on  the  Barbarians  who,  by  their  merit 
and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Romans.^^     But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had  been  edu- 

i^Malarichus— adhibitis  Francis  quorum  eft  teinpestate  in  palatio  multitudo 
florebat,  erecchu  jam  loqnebatur  tumultuabaturque.    Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

MBfiarbaros  omnium  primus,  ad  usque  faaosa  auxerat  et  Uabeas  consulares. 
Ammian.  L  auc  c.  la  Kusebius  (in  Vit  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  7)  and  Aurelios 
Victor  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  yet  in  the  thirty-two  consular  Fasti 
of  the  rei^  of  Constantine  I  cannot  discover  the  name  of  a  single  Barbarian.    I 
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cated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  laws,  were  incapable 
of  exercising  any  civil  offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
were  contracted  by  the  irreconcileable  separation  of  talents  as 
well  as  of  professions.     The  accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt  themselves 
to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the  schools,  had  learned  to 
write,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  with  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal 
abilities. 
■tmaiiBto.      IV.  Besices  the  magistrates  ana  genera^,  who  at  a  distance 
$Sm2^^    from   the   court  difRised  their  delegated  authority  over  the 
provinces  and   armies,    the   emperor    conferred   the   rank   of 
Illustriouf  on  seven  of  his  more  immediate  servants,  to  whose 
fidelity  he  entrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his  treasures. 
1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a 
favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  was  styled 
^chuBbw-the  prwpontiu  or  praefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber.      His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his  hours  of  state,  or  in 
those  of  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his  person  all  those 
menial  services  which  can  only  derive  their  splendour  from  the 
influence  of  royalty.     Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign, 
the  great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  an  useful 
and  humble  domestic;  but  an  artful  domestic,  who  improves 
every  occasion  of  unguarded  confidence,  will  insensibly  acquire 
over  a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and 
uncomplying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.     The  degenerate  grand- 
sons of  Theodosius,  who  were   invisible   to  their  subjects  and 
contemptible  to  their  enemies,  exalted  the  prefects  of  their 
bed-chamber  above    the    heads    of  all   the  ministers    of  the 
palace ;  ^^  and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train 
of  slaves  who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy  to 
rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia.     The 
jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was  acknowledged  by  the  counts, 
or  superintendents,  who  regulated  the  two  important  provinces 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  wardrobe  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
imperial  table. ^^     2.   The  principal  administration  of  public 
afl&irs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and  abilities  of  the  master 

should  therefore  interpret  the  liberalitv  of  that  prince,  as  relative  to  the  ornaments, 
rather  than  to  the  office,  of  the  consulship. 

i«Cod.  Theod.  L  vi.  tit.  8. 

ISO  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  diaracter  of  the  Arst 
emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was  styled  the  count  of  their  camp  (comes 
castrensis).  Cassiodorius  very  seriously  represents  to  him  that  his  own  fame,  and 
that  of  the  empire,  must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may 
concciv*  of  the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  royal  table  (Variar.  1.  vi  epistoL  9f« 
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ic«f.^^^     He  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace,  tim 
i  the  discipline  of  the  civil  and  military  tchooU,  and^ 

appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  in  the  causes 
dated  to  that  numerous  army  of  privileged  persons  who, 
ervants  of  the  court,  had  obtained,  for  themselves  and 
a  right  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judges, 
respondence  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was 
L  by  the  four  scrinia  or  offices  of  this  minister  of  state. 
:  was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the  second  to  epistles, 
1  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth  to  papers  and  orders  of 
llaneous  kind.^^^  Each  of  these  was  directed  by  an 
masler  of  respectable  dignity,  and  the  whole  business 
atched  by  an  nundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries,  chosen 
most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  account 
iriety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references  which  fre- 
occurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  frmctions.  From 
oension,  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been  esteemed 
y  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a  particular  secretary  was 
for  the  Greek  language  ;  and  interpreters  were  ap- 
to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  Barbarians :  but  the 
ent  of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a 
modem  policy,  seldom  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
3f  the  offices.  His  mind  was  more  seriously  engaged 
eneral  direction  of  the  posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire, 
ere  thirty-four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  east,  and  nineteen 
est,  in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were  per- 
employed  in  &bricating  defensive  armour,  offensive 
of  all  sorts,  and  military  engines,  which  were  deposited 
"senals,  and  occasionally  delivered  for  the  service  of  the 
^  3.  In  the  course  of  nine  centuries,  the  office  ofn* 
had  experienced  a  very  singular  revolution.  In  the 
of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  annually  elected 
leople,  to  relieve  the  consuls  from  the  invidious  manage- 

erius  (de  Officiis  Domib  Augusts,  1.  ii.  c.  90, 1.  iil)  has  very  accurately 
the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices  and  the  constitution  of  his 
e  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts,  on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to 
m  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate 
t  be  found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.  [His  importance 
i  origin — probably  dated  from  the  reign  of  Constantine.  and  gradually 
during  the  fourth  century.  The  original  title  was  trihinus  et  mag,  of. 
xL  ii.  9.  1),  which  further  obscures  the  origin.] 

dispositionum,  of  which  one  duty  was  to  make  dispositions  in  case  of  an 
umey.] 

Ofuld  not  be  overlooked  that  the  mag.  off.  was  head  of  the  school  of 
rebus ;  see  below,  note  17a] 
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ment  of  the  public  treasure  ;  ^^  a  similar  assistant  was  granted 
to  every  proconsul,  and  to  every  prstor,  who  exercised  a  military 
or  provincial  command ;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the  two 
qusestors  were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four,  of 
eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  of  forty ;  ^^ 
and  the  noblest  citizens  ambitiously  solicited  an  office  which 
gave  them  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining 
the  honours  of  the  republic.  Whilst  Augustus  affected  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  election,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
annual  privilege  of  recommending,  or  rather  indeed  of  nominat- 
ing, a  certain  proportion  of  candidates ;  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his  orations 
or  epistles  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.^^  The  practice  of 
Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding  princes;  the  occasional 
commission  was  established  as  a  permanent  office ;  and  the 
fiivoured  qusstor,  assuming  a  new  and  more  illustrious  character, 
alone  survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and  useless  col- 
leagues.^^^  As  the  orations  which  he  composed  in  the  name'  of 
the  emperor  ^^  acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length,  the  form  of 

^M  Tacitus  (AnnaL  xL  22)  says  that  the  first  quaestors  were  elected  b^  the 
people,  sixty-fbur  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic ;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  annually  appointed  by  the  consuls, 
and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this  obscure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other 
writers.  [Mommsen  (Staatsrecht,  a,  p.  535)  thinks  that  the  qusestorship  originated 
simultaneously  vrith  the  consulsoip.] 

iM  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  23)  seems  to  consider  twenty  [fixed  by  Sulla]  as  the 
highest  number  of  quaestors;  and  Dion.  (L  xliiL  p.  374  [c  47;  cp.  51])  insinuates 
that,  if  the  dictator  Caesar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation  which  be  made  ot  prseton 
subsisted  under  the  succeeding  reigns. 

iM  Sueton.  in  Augiist.  c.  65,  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.  Dion.  Cas.  p.  755. 

WThe  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on  that  important 
oflice  in  their  twenty-fifth  year  ( Lips.  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  1.  iii.  D. ),  engaged  Augustus 
to  remove  them  from  the  management  of  the  treasury  ^  and,  though  they  were  re- 
stored by  Claudius^  they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xxii  39.  Sueton.  m  Aug.  c.  36,  in  Claud,  c.  34,  Dion.  p.  696  [liii.  si  961  px.  34], 
&c. ;  Plin.  EpistoL  x.  30,  et  alib.).    In  the  provinces  of  the  Irapfsiai  division,  the 

f>lace  of  the  quaestors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the  procurators  (Dion.  Cass.  p.  707 
liii.  15] ;  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  1 0 ;  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  raiianaUs 
Hist.  August,  p.  i^  [xviii.  45,  46]).  But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may 
still  discover  a  senes  of  quaestors  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (see  thie 
Inscriptions  of  Gruter,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Ausustan 
history,  p.  64).  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn  (Pandect.  1.  L  tit.  13)  that,  under  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Severus,  their  provincial  administration  was  abolished ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  the  annual  or  triennial  elections  of  quaestors  must 
have  naturally  ceased.  [The  quaestorship  continued  to  exist  under  the  Con- 
stantinian  monarchy,  but  it  becsune  virtually  a  municipal  office  at  Rome,  and  the 
quaestors  were  no  longer  "commended"  by  the  Emperor,  but  were  entirely 
appointed  by  the  Senate.    Their  chief  function  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  games.] 

^'■B  Cum  pKatris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  oonscriberet,oratioiiesque 
in  senatu  recitarct,  etiam  quaestoris  vice.    Sueton.  in  Tit.  c«  6.    The  office  must 
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absolute  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the  council,  and  the  original 
source  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.  He  was  sometimes  invited  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  Imperial  consistory, 
with  the  Praetorian  praefects,  and  the  master  of  the  offices ;  and  he 
was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges ; 
baty  as  he  was  not  oppressed  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  busi- 
ness, his  leisure  and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  digni- 
fied style  of  eloquence  which,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
language,  still  preserves  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.^^  In 
some  respects,  the  office  of  the  Imperial  quaestor  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  modem  chancellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great 
seal,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  illiterate 
BariMuians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest  the  public  acts  of 
the  emperors.  4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  count  of  the  sacred  rt*  pim» 
largeues  was  bestowed  on  the  treasurer-general  of  the  revenue,  * 
with  the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcating  that  every  payment 
flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive 
the  almost  infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  in  eveiy  part  of  a  great  empire 
would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  most  vigorous  imagination. 
The  actual  account  employed  several  hundred  persons,  distri- 
buted into  eleven  different  offices,  which  were  artfully  contrived 
to  examine  and  control  their  respective  operations.  The 
multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  increase ; 
and  it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient  to  dismiss  to 
their  native  homes  the  useless  supernumeraries,  who,  deserting 
their  honest  labours,  had  pressed  with  too  much  eagerness  into 
the  lucrative  profession  of  the  finances. ^^  Twenty-nine  pro- 
have  acquired  new  dignity,  which  was  occasionally  executed  by  the  heir-apparent 
of  the  empire.  Trajan  entrusted  the  same  care  to  Hadrian  his  (juaestor  and 
cousin.  See  Dod¥rel],  Praelection.  Cambden.  x.  xi.  p.  369-394.  [It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  quastor  of  the  new  Monarchy  can  be  derived  from  the  qusestor  who 
read  the  orations  of  Augustus  in  the  Senate.  Momm&en  proposes  (Ephem.  Epig. 
c.  635  fT.)  to  derive  him  from  the  vscarins  a  consiltis  sacris,  the  president  (as  he 
bdieves)  of  the  consistorium.  In  any  case  he  was  probably  instituted  bv  Con- 
stantine  (Zos.  v.  32).  As  a  rule,  he  had  precedence  of  the  master  of  offices.  Observe 
that  to  both  these  officials  were  diverted  functions  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
praet.  prefect.  The  quaestor  took  his  place  in  the  consistorium  (cp.  App.  10). 
while  the  master  of  offices  superseded  him  as  commander  of  the  palace  guards.] 

iM Terris  edicta  daturus ; 

Supplidbus  responsa. — Oracula  regis 

Eloquiocreveretuo;  nee  dignius  unquam 

Majestas  meminit  sese  Romana  locutam. 
Cbudian  In  Consulat.  MalL  Theodor.  34.    See  likewise  Symmachus  (Epistol.  i. 
17  r  ss  83,  ed.  Seeckj),  and  Cassiodorios  (yariar.  vi.  5). 

i**Cod.  Theod.  L  vi.  tit.  30.    Cod  Justinian.  L  xii.  tit.  24.    [The  sacrtd  larf^m 
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ptttUoMiM]  vincial  receivers^  of  whom  eignteen  were  honoured  wit 
title  of  county  corresponded  with  the  treasurer;  and  he  ext 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  mines,  from  whence  the  precious  : 
were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were  con 
into  the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public  treasuries  < 
most  important  cities,  where  they  were  deposited  fo 
service  of  the  state.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  eropii 
regulated  by  this  minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the 
and  woollen  manufactures,  in  which  the  successive  opei 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were  executed,  chie 
women  of  a  servile  condition,  for  the  use  of  the  palac 
army.  Twenty-six  of  these  institutions  are  enumerated  i 
west,  where  the  arts  had  been  more  recently  introduced, 
still  larger  proportion  may  be  allowed  for  the  industriou 

TiMiaiT»t«  vinces  of  the  east.^^^  5.  Besides  the  public  revenue,  whi 
absolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend  according  ^ 
pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capacity  of  opulent  ci 
possessed  a  very  extensive  property,  which  was  admini 
by  the  count,  or  treasurer,  of  the  private  etiaie.  Some  pai 
perhaps  been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  repi 
some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the  families 
were  successively  invested  with  the  purple ;  but  the 
considerable  portion  flowed  from  the  impure  source  oi 
fiscations  and  forfeitures.  The  Imperial  estates  were  sea 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain  ;  but  th 
and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  the  monarch  to  a 
in  that  country  his  fairest  possessions,^^  and  either  G)n8tan1 
his  successors  embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying  avari 
religious  zeal.  They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Co 
where  the  high  priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supporte 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  and  they  applied  to  their  p 
use  the  consecrated  lands,  which  were  inhabited  bv  six  tho 

corresponds  to  the  fiscus  of  the  principate.  The  title  comes  sacrarum  largi 
came  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  ;  under  Constantine 
called  ratumalis  iumnuB  rfi  (C.  I.  L.  6^  114^).  and  had  the  rank  of  a  cout 
Ant  order.    At  first  k perfecttssimuSt  he  finally  became  an  illusiris.] 

1*1  In  the  departments  of  the  two  counts  of  the  treasury,  the  eastern  pan 
A^o^f/^^happens  to  be  very  defective.  It  may  be  observed  that  we  had  a  ti 
chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum  or  manufacture  [of  wool]  at  Wincheste 
Britain  was  not  thought  worthy  either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal  Gat 
possessed  three  of  the  former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

i^Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2,  and  Gooefroy  ad  loc  [With  Di< 
there  ceased  to  be  any  real  distinction  between  the  fiscus  and  the  res  privs 
the  double  treasury  was  maintained.  Under  Diocletian  the  title  was  im 
Constantine  changed  it  to  ratiomaiis  ret  /nvtUae;  mbsequently  tbif  mil 
called  comes  Utrgihamum  frivatarum,] 
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%  or  slaves  of  the  Deity  and  her  ministexs.^^  But  these 
it  the  valuable  inhabitants ;  the  plains  that  stretch  from 
t  of  Mount  Argseus  to  the  banks  of  the  Saras  bred  a 
18  race  of  horses^  renowned  above  all  others  in  the  ancient 
for  their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable  swiftness. 
sacred  animals,  destined  for  the  service  of  the  palace 
e  Imperial  games,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the 
tion  of  a  vulgar  master.  ^^  The  demesnes  of  Cappadoda 
iportant  enough  to  require  the  inspection  of  a  count ;  ^^ 
of  an  inferior  rank  were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of 
pire  ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well  as  those 
public,  treasurer  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ident  functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the  authority 
provincial  magistrates.^^  6,  7.  The  chosen  bands  of  hm 
and  infantry  which  guarded  the  person  of  the  emperor,  bmUm'^ 
nder  the  immediate  command  of  the  two  counts  of  the 
'J,  The  whole  number  consisted  of  three  thousand  ^ve 
d  men,  divided  into  seven  schools,  or  troops,  of  five 
d  each ;  and  in  the  east,  this  honourable  service  was 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  Armenians.  Whenever,  on 
ceremonies,  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  courts  and 
es  of  the  palace,  their  lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and 
d  arms  of  silver  and  gold  displayed  a  martial  pomp, 
¥orthy  of  the  Roman  majesty.^^^  From  the  seven  schools 
apanies  of  horse  and  foot  were  selected,  of  the  protectors,  FzviMioni 
advantageous  station  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the 
eserving  soldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior 
ents,  and  were  occasionally  dispatched  into  the  provinces 
ute  with  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders  of  their  master. ^^ 

ibon.  Geograpb.  1.  xiu  p.  809.  The  other  temple  of  Comana,  in  Ponttis, 
ony  from  that  of  Cappadocia,  1.  xii.  p.  825.  The  president  Des  Brasses 
aluste,  torn.  iL  p.  21)  conjectures  that  the  deity  adored  in  both  Comanas 
s,  the  Venus  of  the  east,  the  goddess  of  generation ;  a  very  difiSerent 
eed  from  the  goddess  of  war. 

I.  Theod.  1.  X.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  has  collected  every 
nee  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian  horses.  One  of  the  finest 
te  Palmatian,  was  the  forfeiture  of  a  rebel,  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen 
n  Tyana,  near  the  great  road  between  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 
inian  (NoveU.  30  I44,  ed  ZachariiL])  subjected  the  province  of  the  count 
docia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch  who  presided 
acred  bed-chamber.  [The  divina  domus  Cappadodae  is  placed  under  the 
m  cubiculi  in  the  Notitia  orientis,  x.] 
L  Theod.  L  vi.  tit.  leg.  4,  &c. 

kcirolus,  p.  I03,  136.     The  appearance  of  these  military  domestics  is 
in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  de  Laudibus  Justin.  1.  iii.  i57*i79»  p. 
3f  the  Appendix  Hist.  Byxantm.  Rom.  1777.     [See  Appendix  13.] 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  served  so  many  years,  obtained  orHLj  the  rank  of 
X.    The  first  ten  among  these  honourable  soldiers  were  Clarissimi^ 
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The  counts  of  the  aomestics  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the 
Pnetorian  prefects;  like  the  pnefects,  they  aspired  fn»ii  the 
service  of  the  palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 
i|ntoor  The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  court  ana  the  pro- 
^'vinces  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the 
institution  of  posts.  But  these  beneficial  establishments  were 
accidentally  connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abuse. 
Two  or  three  hundred  sgents  or  messengers  were  employed, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  announce 
the  names  of  the  annual  consuls  and  the  edicts  or  victories  of 
the  emperors.  They  insensibly  assumed  the  licence  of  report- 
ing whatever  they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either  of 
magistrates  or  of  private  citizens ;  and  were  soon  considered 
as  the  eyes  of  the  monarch,^^^  and  the  scourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  multiplied  to 
the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand,  disdained  the  mild 
though  frequent  admonitions  of  the  laws,  and  exercised  in  the 
profitable  management  of  the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent 
oppression.  These  official  spies,  who  regularly  correspcmded 
with  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by  favour  and  reward, 
anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  design, 
from  the  &int  and  latent  s3niiptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  actual 
preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their  careless  or  criminal  viola- 
tion of  truth  and  justice  was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask 
of  zeal;  and  they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows 
at  the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had 
provoked  their  resentment  or  refused  to  purchase  their  silence. 
A  &ithful  subject,  of  Syria  perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed 
to  the  danger,  or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend  his 
life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge  of  these  privileged 
informers.  The  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by 
those  methods  which  extreme  necessity  can  alone  palliate  ;  and 
the  defects  of  evidence  were  diligently  supplied  by  the  use 
of  torture.170 

lo  Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  L  viii.  Brisson,  de  Regno  Persico,  L  t.  Na  190,  p.  264. 
The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Persian  metaphor.  [Originally,  like  tbe 
frumentarii,  superintendents  of  the  supplies  of  public  com,  me  agtniis  in  rebus 
acted  as  secret  police  and  became  so  much  detested  that  Diocletian  abolished  tbem. 
Thev  were  revived  as  a  military  scbola,  and  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
confidential  agents.] 

170  For  the  Agtntes  in  Rehu%y  see  Ammian.  1.  xv.  c.  3,  1.  xvi.  c.  ^  L  zxiL  e.  7. 
with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valesius.  Cod.  Tbeod.  I.  vi.  L  xxvik*  xxviii.,  xxix. 
Among  the  ps^ges  collected  in  the  Commentary  of  Godef roy,  the  most  remarkaWft 
one  is  from  Ubaoius,  in  his  diicoune  conoeming  the  death  o(  Juliaa, 
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i  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the  criminal  ^of  tor. 
m,  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather 
approved,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
d  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to  servile 
i,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed  by  those 
ity  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanitv: 
bey  would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  person  of  a 
1,  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  guilt. ^^^ 
annals  of  t3rranny,  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that 
^mitian,  circumstantially  relate  the  executions  of  many 
snt  victims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  £untest  remembrance  was 
alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honour,  the  last  hours 
Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  ignominious  tor- 
^^  The  conduct  of  the  provincial  magistrates  was  not, 
rer,  r^^lated  by  the  practice  of  the  city  or  the  strict 
as  of  the  civilians.  They  found  the  use  of  torture  es- 
bed,  not  only  among  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism,  but 
^  the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch; 
^  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty  of  commerce; 
rven  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had  asserted  and 
ed  the  dignity  of  human  kind.^^^  The  acquiescence  of 
x>vincial8  encouraged  their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps 
irp,  a  discretionary  power  of  emplojing  the  rack,  to  extort 
iragrants  or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of  their  guilty 
ley  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  distinction  of 
and  to  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  dtisens.  The 
hensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit,  and  the 
st  of  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to  grant,  a  variety  of 
1  exemptions,  which  tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorised, 
meml  use  of  torture.  They  protected  all  persons  of  illus- 
or  honourable  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbjrters,  pro- 
!  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their  fiuoailies,  mimicipal 
8,  and  their  posterity  to  the   third  generation,  and  all 

he  Pandects  (1.  xlviil  tit.  xviiiji  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated 
s  on  the  sobject  of  tortm«.  They  strictly  confine  it  to  slaves;  and  Ulpian 
is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  Res  est  fra^lis,  et  periculosA,  et  quse  veritatem 

1  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero»  Epidiarii  jlibertina  mulier)  was  the 
rson  tortured ;  the  rest  were  imiacii  tormentit.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
reaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger,  example.    Tacit  Aonal. 

kendum  .  .  .  de  institutis  Atheniensium,  Rhodiorum,doctis8imonun  bomi- 
pud  quo8  etiam  (id  quod  acerbissimum  est)  liberi  dvesque  torqoentur. 
Partit.  Orat.  c.  34.  We  mav  kaun  from  the  trial  of  Phtlotas  the  practice 
4aoedonians  (Diodor.  SicuL  L  xviL  p.  604.    Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  iz). 
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children  under  the  age  of  puberty.^^^  But  a  fittal  maxim  wi 
introduced  into  the  new  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  that  i 
the  case  of  treason,  which  included  every  offence  that  tli 
subtlety  of  lawyers  could  derive  from  an  hotUle  tnteniion  towarc 
the  prince  or  republic,^^^  all  privileges  were  suspended,  and  a 
conditions  were  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious  leveL  A 
the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred  to  evei 
consideration  of  justice  or  humanity,  the  diignity  of  age  and  tli 
tenderness  of  youth  were  alike  exposed  to  the  most  cru< 
tortures;  and  the  terrors  of  a  malicious  information,  whic 
might  select  them  as  the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnesse 
perhaps,  of  an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung  over  tfa 
heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Roman  world.^^^ 

These  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear,  were  confine 
to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  dangeroi 
situation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  enjoymei 
of  those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which  es 
posed  them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscui 
millions  of  a  great  empire  have  much  less  to  dread  from  th 
cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters;  and  thei 
humble  happiness  is  principally  affected  by  the  grievance  c 
excessive  taxes,  which,  gently  pressing  on  the  wealthy,  descen 
with  accelerated  weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigei 
classes  of  society.  An  ingenious  philosopher  ^^  has  calculate 
the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by  the  degree 
of  freedom  and  servitude ;  and  ventures  to  assert  that,  acoonlin 
to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  th 
former,  and  diminish  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  Bu 
this  reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries  c 
despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by  the  history  of  the  Roma 
empire;  which  accuses  the  same  princes  of  despoiling  th 
senate  of  its  authority  and  the  provinces  of  their  wealth 
Without  abolishing  all  the  various  customs  and  duties  o 
merchandises,    which    are    imperceptibly    discharged    by    th 

^^  Heinecdus  (Element.  Jur.  Civil  port  vii.  p.  8i)  has  collected  these  exem] 
tions  into  one  view. 

ITS xhis  definition  of  theaa^  Ulpian  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit  iv.)  seems  to  ha^ 
been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Caracalla  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  Severn 
See  the  Codes  of  Theodosiusand  Justinian  ad  leg.  Juliam  majestatis. 

WArcadius  Charisius  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Pandects  to  justify  tl 
universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason;  but  this  maxim  of  t]rramr 
which  is  admitted  by  Ammianus  (1.  xix.  c.  la)  with  the  most  respectful  terror, ' 
oiforoed  by  several  laws  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Tbeod.  L  i: 
tit.  XXXV.    In  majestatis  crimine  omnibus  asqua  est  conditio. 

^  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xii.  c  13. 
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pparent  choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  of  Constantine 
nd  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxa- 
on,  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  govemment.^^^ 
The  name  and  use  of  the  mdictionsy^  which  serve  to  ascertain  »•  nMni 
le  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  was  derived  from  theiii4ietin 
igular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes.^^  The  emperor  sub- 
!ribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict, 
r  indiction^  which  was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city  of  each 
iocese  during  two  months  previous  to  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
er.  And,  by  a  very  easy  connexion  of  ideas,  the  word  indidion 
'as  transferred  to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  it  prescribed, 
rid  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment.  This 
eneral  estimate  of  the  supplies  was  proportioned  to  the  real 
nd  imaginary  wants  of  the  state  ;  but,  as  often  as  the  expense 
Kceeded  the  revenue,  or  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  com- 
utation,  an  additional  tax,  under  the  name  of  superhidictum, 
'BS  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of 
3¥ereignty  was  communicated  to  the  Pnetorian  prefects,  who, 

iTSMr.  Hume  |  Essays,  voL  i.  p.  389)  has  seen  this  important  truth,  with  some 
eeree  of  perplexity. 

'''Tbe  cycle  ot  indictions,  which  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  rdgn  of  Con- 
antitis,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  Constantine,  is  still  employed  by  the  pafxil 
xirt :  but  the  commencement  of  the  ^rear  has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to 
le  first  of  January.  See  TArt  de  vmfier  les  Dates,  p.  xi. ;  and  Dictionnaire 
aisoo.  de  la  Diplomatique,  tom.  ii«  p.  25;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come 
om  the  workshop  of  the  Benedictines.  (A  fifteen-yearly  valuation  of  property, 
r  purposes  of  taxation,  was  as  old  as  Hadrian  (Mommsen»  Staatsrecht,  iL  975). 
be  financial  year  or  "  indiction  "  ran  from  ist  Sept.  to  31st  Aug. ,  and  thus  included 
nequal  parts  of  two  calendar  years;  as  a  mode  ck  chronology*  it  came  into 
encaral  use  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century.  On  this  system  ^ia-13  A.D.  was 
:garded  as  the  first  year  of  the  first  fifteen-year  cycle.  Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to 
ecermine  the  indiction  corresponding  to  any  year,  we  subtract  312  and  divide  the 
ifiierence  by  15 ;  the  remainder  is  the  mdiction  to  which  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
iven  year  (and  the  last  four  of  the  preceding  year)  belong.  Take  700  A.D. :  (700  — 
13)  -f  15  =  3^  with  a  remainder  of  13 ;  therefore  ist  Sept.  699  A.D.  to  31st  Aug.  700 
,.D.  is  a  13th  mdiction.  (If  there  is  no  remainder,  the  indiction  is  15.)  It  is  clear 
lat  the  converse  process  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  approximate  period  in  terms 
f  Anni  Domini.  Thus,  if  we  know  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  iL,  we  mav 
etermine  the  indiction,  say,  of  the  first  year  in  that  reign,  and  so  reckon  which 
ear  correqxmds  to  Ind.  13. — In  the  twelfth  oentivy  this  usage  changed ;  the  period 
f  fifteen  years  was  called  the  indictkm  ;  and  the  birth  of  Cluist  was  adopted  as  the 
tarting-point.  A  3rear  ¥ras  known  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  year  of  stich  and  such  an 
odiction. — It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Egypt  (under  the  empire)  the  indic- 
ional  year  did  not  b^;in  on  xst  Sept.  or  anv  fixed  date,  but  varied  from  year  to 
"ear.  This  has  been  shown  by  WUcken  {Htrmes,  19,  993  sqq.)^  whereas  it  had 
Men  fbnneriy  thought  (by  Hartd)  that  the  Egyptian  ind.  began  on  some  day  between 
;zth  and  z^th  June.] 

i>o  The  nrst  twenty-eight  titles  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code  are 
illed  with  the  circumstantial  regulations  on  the  important  subject  of  tributes ;  but 
hey  suppose  a  clearer  knowledge  of  fundamental  pHrinciples  than  it  is  at  present  in 
»r  power  to  attain. 
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on  some  occasions^  were  permitted  to  provide  for  the  unforeseer 
and  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  laws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  theii 
minute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of  two  distinct  opera- 
tions ;  the  resolving  the  general  imposition  into  its  constitueni 
parts^  which  were  assessed  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  anc 
the  individuals  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  collecting  the 
separate  contributions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities,  and  the 
provinces,  till  the  accumulated  sums  were  poured  into  the 
Imperial  treasuries.  But,  as  the  account  between  the  monarcl 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the 
demand  anticipated  the  perfect  discharge  of  the  preceding 
obligation,  the  weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  bj 
the  same  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution.  What- 
ever was  honourable  or  important  in  the  administration  of  th< 
revenue  was  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  prsefects  and  theii 
provincial  representatives ;  the  lucrative  functions  were  claimec 
by  a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers,  some  of  whom  depended  oc 
the  treasurer,  others  on  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and  who 
in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  disputing  with  each  other  the  spoils  o 
the  people.  The  laborious  offices,  which  could  be  productive  onl] 
of  envy  and  reproach,  of  expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on 
the  Decurions,  who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  anc 
whom  the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to  sua 
tain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.^^^  The  whole  landed  property 
of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the 
monarch)  was  the  object  of  ordinary  taxation ;  and  every  ne^ 
purchaser  contracted  the  obligations  of  the  former  proprietor 
An  accurate  cennts,^^  or  survey,  was  the  only  equitable  modi 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  every  citizen  should  Im 
obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public  service ;  and  from  the  well 
known  period  of  the  indictions  there  is  reason  to  believe  tha 
this  difficult  and  expensive  operation  was  repeated  at  thi 
regular  distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  measured  b] 
surveyors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature 
whether  arable   or   pasture,   or  vineyards   or  woods,  was  dis 

i^The  title  concerning  the  Decurions  (L  xii.  tit.  l)  is  the  most  ample  in  th 
whole  Theodosian  Code ;  since  it  contains  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  niiiet| 
two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  useful  order  c 
citizens. 

^Habemus  cnim  ct  hominum  numerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agrftm  modma 
Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viil  6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  I  xiii.  tit.  x.,  xi.  with  Oodc 
froy's  Commentary. 
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reported ;  and  an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common 
"om  the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The  numbers  of 
ind  of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report ; 
I  was  administered  to  the  proprietors,  which  bound  them 
lose  the  true  state  of  their  affairs ;  and  their  attempts 
^aricate^  or  elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator^  were 
f  watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime  which  in- 
the  double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege. ^^  A  large 
of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money ;  and  of  the  current 
f  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be  legally  accepted.^®* 
mainder  of  the  taxes,  according  to  the  proportions  deter- 
by  the  annual  indiction,  was  burnished  in  a  manner  still 
iirect,  and  still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the 
it  nature  of  lands,  their  real  produce,  in  the  various 
of  wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  trans- 
by  the  labour  or  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  to  the 
i[  magazines,  from  whence  they  were  occasionally  distri- 
for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two 
i,  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  commissioners  of  the 
s  were  so  frequently  obliged  to  make  considerable 
$e8  that  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any 
isation  or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of  those 
s  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the  primitive  sim- 
of  small  communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted 
ect  the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  it 
ice  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude  and  of  the  utmost 
;ss,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy  must 
ice  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  oppression 
e  arts  of  fraud.^^  The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  pro- 
was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the  progress  of  despotism, 
tends  to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors  were 

ats  sacril^ft  vitcm  falce  succiderit.  aut  feracium  ramoruin  foetus  hebeta- 
>  declinet  ndem  censuum,  et  mentiatur  callide  p^upertatis  ingenium,  mox 
capitale  subibit  exitium,  et  bona  ejus  in  fisd  jura  migrabunt.  Cod. 
.  xiii.  tit.  xl  leg.  i.  Although  this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity, 
^rever,  clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
rtion  of  the  penalty. 

e  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidem  miror  P.  R.  victis 
argentum  semper  impentasse  non  aurum.  Hist  Natur.  xxxiiL  15. 
ne  precautions  vsrere  taken  (sec  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xL  tit.  il  and  Cod. 
u  L  X.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  i,  2,  3)  to  restrain  the  magistrates  from  the  abuse  of 
hority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the  purchase  of  com :  but  those  who 
ling  enough  to  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  jiiL  de  Fnmiento) 
itruct  themselves  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the 
the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an  unlettered 
'  would  supply  the  ignorance  of  precept  or  precedent, 
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obliged  to  derive  some  merit  from  the  foigiveness  of  del 
the  remission  of  tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  u 
incapable  of  pa3ring.  According  to  the  new  division  of 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene  < 
early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  ci 
of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennine 
the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Within  sixty  years  after  the  de 
Constantine,  and  on  the  evidence  of  an  actual  surve 
exemption  was  granted  in  &vour  of  three  hundred  and 
thousand  English  acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land ; 
amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  pro 
As  the  footsteps  of  the  Barbarians  had  not  yet  been  se 
Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  desolation,  which  is  recon 
the  laws,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  c 
Roman  emperors.  ^^ 
AaMMtdiB  Either  fiom  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode  of  asses 
aenptutfoB  seemed  to  unite  the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  the  foi 
a  capitation. ^^  The  returns  which  were  sent  of  every  pn 
or  district  expressed  the  number  of  tributary  subjects  an 
amount  of  the  public  impositions.  The  latter  of  these 
was  divided  by  the  former ;  and  the  estimate,  that  such 
vince  contained  so  many  capita,  or  heads  of  tribute,  anc 
each  head  was  rated  at  such  a  price,  was  universally  rec 
not  only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  comput 
The  value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have  varied,  acccMxli 
many  accidental,  or  at   least  fluctuating,   circumstances 

i^Cod.  Theod.  1.  xu  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2,  published  the  a4th  of  March,  A.D. 
the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after  the  death  of  his  father  Tliec 
He  speaks  of  528.0^  Roman  jugera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  English  rt 
The Jugerum  contained  28,800  square  Roman  feet 

uvGodefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vL  p.  116)  arg^ues  with  weight  and  lean 
the  subject  o(F  the  capitation ;  but,  while  he  explains  the  capuf  as  a  si 
measure  of  property,  he  too  absolutely  excludes  the  idea  of  a  personal  asse 
[The  old  land  tax  or  irihttum  (so  called  in  imperial  provinces;  stipem 
senatorial)  now  became  the  capitaiio  ttrrena  (or  iugoHo),  and  the  assessm 
made  on  a  valuation,  not  of  the  produce,  but  of  the  capital.  In  the  Eastern 
the  empire,  property  was  divided  into  a  number  of  unities  which  paid  the  sa 
and  consequenti)r  differed  in  size  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  (Sefen 
of  land  were  distingiiished :  i,  wine-producing ;  2,  3,  oil-producing ;  4.  5,  6, 
7.  pasture.)  The  unity  or  iugum  was  valued  at  1000  solidi.  and  mijght  be  n 
of  land  of  different  classes.  Under  Diocletian  this  tax  was  paid  in  kind, 
assessed  in  money  (anfumae^  measures  of  com,  and  capUa,  units  of  hay,  ftc 
eqtxated  with  money-values),  but  after  Constantine's  monetary  reforms  the  p 
could  be  made  in  coin.  Landed  proprietors  had,  beside  this  tax,  to  supply 
for  the  support  of  the  government  officials  and  the  army.  The  cap.  Urrena 
distingmshed  from  the  cap,  humana  or  poll-tax,  which  is  very  obscure,  but  1 
fell  on  the  coloni,  as  it  certainly  did  on  widows  and  orphans  (10  S 
Compare  Mommaen's  article  in  Hermes,  3,  429  sqq,  ;  Schiller.  i?.G.  ti.  68  j; 
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Bome  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of  a  very  curious  fact,  the 
more  important,  since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  as  the  most 
splendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers 
of  Constantius  had  exhausted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting 
twenty-five  pieces  of  sold  fen:  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head. 
The  humane  policy  of  his  successor  reduced  the  capitation  to 
seven  pieces.^^  A  moderate  proportion  between  these  opposite 
extremes  of  extravagant  oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence 
may  therefore  be  &ed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine 
pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard  perhaps  of  the  impositions 
of  Gaul.^^^  But  this  calculation,  or  rather  indeed  the  facts  from 
whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  of  suggesting  two  difficulties 
to  a  thinking  mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  equaliiy 
and  by  the  enormiiy  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt  to  explain 
them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  ftiances  of  the  declining  empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  constitution 
of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  so  unequal  a  division 
of  property,  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community  would  be 
deprived  of  their  subsistence  by  the  equal  assessment  of  a  tax 
ficom  which  the  sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  revenue. 
Such  indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation ;  but 
in  the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  no  longer  felt,  as  the 
tribute  was  coUected  on  the  principle  of  a  real,  not  of  a  pertonal, 

UBQuid  profuerit  {/uliaKus)  anhelantibus  extremi  penuri4  Gallis,  hinc  maxime 
claret,  quod  primitus  partes  eas  ingressus,  pro  capitihus  singulis  tributi  nomine 
vicenos  quinos  aoreos  repent  flagitari ;  disccdens  vero  septenos  tantum  munera 
oniversa  complentes.     Araniian.  L  xvi.  c  5.     [The  caput  is  the  iugum.'\ 

1^  In  the  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and  his  successors, 
we  need  onlj  refer  to  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  E>enarius  for 
Che  proof  of  the  following  principles :  i.  That  the  ancient  and  modem  Roman 
pound,  containing  5256  graiins  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one-twelfth  Ughter  than 
the  English  poui^,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the 
pound  of  gold,  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  oMrti,  was  at  this 
time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  5.  That 
five  of  these  aurei  were  the  legal  tender  for  a  pound  of  silver,  and  that  consequently 
the  pcnind  of  gold  was  exchanged  for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  ot  silver 
iccording  to  the  Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  according  to  the  English,  weight 
4.  Tliat  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  From  these 
dements  we  ma^  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold,  the  usual  method  of  reckoning 
brge  sums,  at  (otry  pounds  sterling ;  and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of  the  aureus  at 
tomewbat  more  truui  eleven  shilbngs.  TBefore  Diocletian  70  aurei  were  struck 
from  a  pound  of  gold.  Diocletian  raisedf  the  value  of  the  aureus  from  ^  to  ^, 
■ad  Constantine  reduced  it  again,  but  to  j\.  This  new  Constantinian  aureus  wbs 
abo  called  Solidms  (whence  Ital.  sotdo^  French  sou).  Schiller  has  shown  that  from 
307  to  323  there  was  a  transitional  period  in  which  the  ^  lb.  aureus  was  struck  in 
the  west,  but  not  in  the  east    Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  aaa.] 
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imposition.  Several  indigent  citizens  contributed  to  compose  a 
single  head,  or  share  of  taxation  ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial, 
in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  alone  represented  sevend  of  those 
imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
last  and  most  deserving  of  the  Roman  princes  who  reigned  in 
Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure 
of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon  of  the  Grecian  fiibles,  and 
entreats  the  new  Hercules  that  he  would  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  save  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his  heads.  ^^  The 
fortune  of  Sidonius  fiu*  exceeded  the  customary  wealth  of  a  poet; 
but,  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he  must  have  painted  many 
of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hundred  heads  of  the  deadly 
Hydra  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  devouring  the 
substance  of  an  hundred  fiunilies.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing 
an  annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the  aver- 
age of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered  more  evident  by 
the  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  the  same  countiy,  as  it  is 
now  governed  by  the  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious,  wealthy, 
and  affectionate  people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  magni- 
fied, either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared 
among  four  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.^®^  Seven  millions 
of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers  or  brothers  or  husbands, 
may  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude  of 
women  and  children  ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary 
subject  will  scarcelv  rise  above  ^fty  shillings  of  our  money, 

^'^  Goyoiies  nos  esse  puta,  monstnimque  tribitum. 
Hfc  capUa^  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  toUe  trio, 

Sidon.  ApoUinar.  Cam.  xiii 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirniond  led  me  to  expect  more  satisfaction  than  I  have 
found  m  his  note  (p.  144)  on  this  remarkable  passage.    The  words,  sue  vel  ntormm 
nomine,  betray  the  perplexity  of  the  commentator. 

in  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on  the  original 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by  public  authority,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  ConirtU  GhUral  at  Paris.  The  annual  average  of  births  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  taken  in  five  years  (from  1770  to  1774.  both  inclusive),  is 
479.649  bovs  and  440,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  province  of  French 
Hainault  alone  furnishes  9906  births :  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual  enumeration 
of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to  the  year  1776,  that,  upon 
an  average,  Hainault  contains  357,097  inhabitants.  By  the  rules  of  fair  analogy, 
we  might  infer  that  the  ordinary  proportion  of  annual  births  to  the  whole  peo^e, 
is  about  I  to  36 ;  and  that  the  kmgdom  of  France  contains  24,151,866  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  the  more  moderate 
proportion  of  x  to  35,  the  whole  population  will  amount  to  a3,3a3,9<a  Froin  the 
diligent  researches  di  the  French  government  (which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
imitation),  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainty  on  thi«  im- 
portant subject 
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instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four  times  as  considerable,  which 
was  regularly  imposed  on  their  Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  may  be  founds  not  so  much  in  the  relative  scar- 
city or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver^  as  in  the  different  state  of 
society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modem  France.  In  a  country 
where  personal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the 
whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  property  or  on 
consumption,  may  be  &irly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient 
Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  peasants  whose  dependent 
condition  was  a  less  rigid  servitude. ^^  In  such  a  state  the  poor 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  masters,  who  enjoyed 
the  ^its  of  their  labour  ;  and,  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled 
only  with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  of 
an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent,  subsistence,  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  numbers  explains  and  justifies  the  high  rate  of 
their  capitation.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example :  The  .£dui,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  occupied  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  now  contains  above  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers :  ^^  and  with  the  probable  accession  of  those  of  Chftlons 
and  Macon,^^  the  population  would  amount  to  eight  hundred 

1*9  Cod.  Tbeod.  I  v.  tit.  ix.,  x.,  xl  Cod.  Justinian.  L  xL  tit  Ixiil  Cokmi 
appcllantur  qui  conditionem  debent  genitali  solo,  propter  agricultivam  sub  dominio 
po&sessorum.    Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  L  x.  c.  i. 

^''Tbe  ancient  jurisdiction  of  {A u^stodunurn)  Autun  in  Bur^ndy,  the  capital 
of  the  Mdai,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territOTV  of  {Novtodunum)  Nevers. 
See  d' AnviUe,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gatde,  pi  491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and 
Nevers  are  now  composed,  the  former  of  610,  and  the  latter  of  x6o,  parishes.  The 
registers  of  births,  taken  during  eleven  3rears,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  province 
oi  Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  modo^te  proportion  of  25  (see  Messance,  R» 
cherches  sur  la  Population,  p.  143),  may  authorize  us  to  assign  an  average  number 
of  656  persons  for  each  parish,  which  being  again  multiplied  by  the  770  parishes 
of  the  diocese  of  Nevers  and  Autun  will  pnxiuce  the  sum  of  505,120  persons  for  the 
extent  €i  country  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  MdaL 

^M  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  301.750  inhabitants  from  the 
dioceses  of  Ch&lons  {Cabiihnum)  and  of  Macon  (Matisco) ;  since  they  contain, 
the  one  200,  and  the  other  a6o,  parishes.  This  accession  of  territory  might  be 
Justified  by  very  specious  reasons,  x.  Chftlons  and  Macon  were  undoubtedly  with- 
in the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  JEA\A  (see  d'Anville,  Notice,  p.  187,  443). 
3.  In  the  Noittia  of  Gaul,  they  are  enumerated  not  as  Civiiaies,  but  mordy  as 
Castra.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centiuies.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Eumenius  (Panegyr.  Vet.  viiL  7)  which 
very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extending  the  territory  of  the  ^ui,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  navigable  Sa6ne. 
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thousand  aouLi.  In  the  time  of  Constantine^  the  territory  of 
the  .£dui  afforded  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of 
capitation,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  discharged  by  that 
prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute.^^  A  just  analogy 
would  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  his- 
torian,^^ that  the  free  and  tributary  citizens  did  not  surpass  the 
number  of  half  a  million ;  and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  government,  their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  appear  that,  al- 
though the  share  of  each  individual  was  four  times  as  considerable, 
a  fourth  part  only  of  the  modem  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on 
the  Imperial  province  of  Gaul.^^^  The  exactions  of  Constantius 
may  be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were  re- 
duced to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of 
Julian. 
sapitetiM  m  But  this  tax  or  capitation  on  the  proprietors  of  land  would 
bunrf^  ^  have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  to  escape. 
With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of  wealth  which  is  derived 
from  art  or  labour,  and  which  exists  in  money  or  in  merchan- 
dise, the  emperors  imposed  a  distinct  and  personal  tribute  on 
the  trading  part  of  their  subjects. ^^®  Some  exemptions,  very 
strictly  confined  both  in  time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the  pro- 
prietors who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  Some 
indulgence  was  granted  to  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts: 
but  every  other  branch  of  commercial  industry  was  affected  by 
the  severity  of  the  law.  The  honourable  merchant  of  Alex- 
andria, who  imported  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use 
of  the  western  world ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest 
of  money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manu- 
fiicturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  most  obscure  re- 
tailer of  a  sequestered  village,  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  rain :  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profes- 
sion, consented  to  share  the  in&mous  salary,  of  public  prostitutes. 
As  this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every  fourth 
year,   it    was  styled    the   Lusiral  Contribution :    and   the   his- 

i*Eumenius  in  Panqgvr.  Vet  viiL  ii.  [The  land  of  the  iEdtii  contained 
32,000  capita  of  land,  which  the  discharge  of  7000  reduced  to  a5,ooa  The  passage 
of  Eumenius  was  first  explained  rightly  oy  Savigny.  Smith  (ed.  of  Gibbon,  il  341) 
has  a  good  note  on  the  errors  of  Gibbon's  computation.] 

M8  L'Abb6  du  Bos,  Hist  Critique  de  hi  M.  F.  tom  l  p.  lax. 

^^  [Gibbon  does  not  take  into  account  the  other  taxes  in  the  Empire.] 

UB  See  Cod.  Theod.  I  xiil  tit  l  and  iv. 
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Zoamus^^  laments  that  the  approach  of  the  fiital 
was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  citizens, 
sre  often  compelled  by  the  impending  scourge  to  em- 
he  most  abhorred  and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring 
1  at  which  their  property  had  been  assessed.  The  testi- 
f  Zosimus  cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of 
and  prejudice ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute,  it 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  the  dis- 
n,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode  of  collecting, 
nret  wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art 
ir,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  valuation,  which 
m  disadvantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  treasury ;  and, 
person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a  visible  and 
ent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition,  which,  in 
e  of  a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  pro- 
an  rarely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than  those  of 
I  punishments.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the  insolvent 
of  the  state  is  attested,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated,  by  a 
mane  edict  of  Constantine,  who,  disclaiming  the  use  of 
id  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and  airy  prison  for  the 
f  their  confinement. 2<w 

e  general  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  the  absolute  Fn«cifu 
:y  of  the  monarch ;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of  the 
f  gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of  popular 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the  allies  of  the  re- 
who  ascribed  their  safety  or  deliverance  to  the  success  of 
nan  arms  ;  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the 
of  their  victorious  general ;  adorned  the  pomp  of  his 
I  by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold,  which,  afler 
emony,  were  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory  to  future  ages.  The 
i  of  zeal  and  flattery  soon  multiplied  the  number,  and 
^  the  size,  of  these  popular  donations ;  and  the  triumph 
ir  was  enriched  with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two  massy  crowns,  whose  weight  amounted  to  twenty 
d  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.  This 
)  was  immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent  dictator. 


imus.  I.  il  p.  115  [c.  38].  There  is  probably  as  much  passion  and  pre- 
he  attack  of  Zosimus  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of  the  memory  of  Con- 
>y  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell.  Hist,  of  the  World,  vol  iL  p.  sa  [The 
ollatio  was  also  called  chrysargyron.] 

L  Tbeod.  L  xL  tit.  viL  leg.  3. 
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who  was  satisfied  tnat  it  wouia  be  more  serviceable  to  his  soldiers 
than  to  the  gods :  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  successors ; 
and  the  custom  was  introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid 
ornaments  for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current  gold 
coin  of  the  empire.^^  The  spontaneous  offering  was  at  length 
exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty ;  and^  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  occasion  of  a  triumph^  it  was  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the 
several  cities  and  provinces  of  the  monarchy  as  often  as  the 
emperor  condescended  to  announce  his  accession^  his  consulship, 
the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Ceesar,  a  victory  over  the 
Barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or  imaginary  event  which  graced 
the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate 
of  Rome  was  fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  oppressed 
subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  sovereign 
should  graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble  but  voluntary 
testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.*®^ 

A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent,  are  seldom 
qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  ofConstantine  were  incapable  of  discerning  the  decline 
of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so  fiur  degraded  them  below 
the  dignity  of  their  ancestors ;  but  they  could  feel  and  lament 
the  rage  of  tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  increase 
of  taxes.  The  impartial  historian,  who  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  their  complaints,  will  observe  some  favourable  circumstances 
which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their  condition.  The 
threatening  tempest  of  Barbarians,  which  so  soon  subverted  the 
foundations  of  Roman  greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended, 
on  the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were  culti- 
vated, and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were  enjoyed,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense  of  the  civil  administration 
contributed  to  restrain  the  irregular  licence  of  the  soldiers ; 
and,  although  the  laws  were  violated  bv  power  or  perverted  by 

*^  See  Lipsius  de  Magnitud.  RomanA,  1.  it  c.  9.  The  Tarragonese  Spain  pre- 
sented the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  gold  of  seven,  and  Oaul  with  another 
of  nine,  hundred  pounds'  weight  I  have  followed  the  rational  emendation  of 
Lipsius. 

'^^  Cod.  Theod.  L  xil  tit.  xiii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be  exempt  from 
xheAurum  Coronttrium;  but  the  Attri  Oblatio,  which  was  required  at  their  hands, 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  [The  amount  mentioned  in  the  text  was  that 
paid  on  the  Deoennalia  of  Valentinian  iL  (Symmachus,  Btlat,  13,  ^).  The 
senators  had  also  to  pay  a  regular  tax,  the  fol/is,  paid  by  the  emperor  himself  as 
a  senator,  which  did  not  free  him  from  the  land  tax,  if  he  were  a  proprietor.  The 
follis  was  of  three  grades :  8.  4,  and  3  poimds  of  gold.] 
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subtlety,  the  sage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  pre- 
served a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  east.  The  rights  of  mankind  might  derive 
some  protection  from  religion  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  name  of 
freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm,  might  sometimes  ad- 
monish, the  successors  of  Augustus  that  they  did  not  reign  over 
a  nation  of  slaves  or  barbarians.^^ 

**  'Hue  great  Theodositis,  in  bis  judicious  advice  to  his  son  (Claudian  in  iv. 
GxisulaL  Honorii,  214,  &c.),  distinguishes  the  station  of  a  Roman  prince  from 
that  of  a  Partnian  monarch.  Virtue  was  necessary  for  the  one ;  biVth  might  suffice 
for  the  other.  [In  connexion  with  Constantine's  finance,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  as  noticed  by 
Zosimus,  iL  38,  was  probably  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  enormous  expenses 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  his  new  city  (cp.  SchiUer,  ii.  226).  We  must 
notice  too  the  immunities  from  taxation  which  he  allowed  to  certain  favoured 
classes  and  communities ;  e.g. ,  to  physicians  and  orofessors,  Cod.  Theod.  13.  4,  i ; 
Athens  received  supplies  of  com,  Julian,  Or.  I  la  J 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

Character  of  ConstatUine — Gothic  War — Death  of  Constaniine — 
Division  ^  the  Empire  among  his  three  Sons — Persian  War — 
Tragic  Deaths  oj  Constaniine  the  Younger  and  Constans — 
Usttrpation  of  Magneniius — Chjil  War — Victory  of  Consiantius 

g^j^of  The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat  of  empire 
and  introduced  such  important  changes  into  the  civil  and 
religious  constitution  of  his  country  has  fixed  the  attention^  and 
divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  Bv  the  grateful  zeal  of  the 
Christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with 
every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ;  while  the  dis- 
content of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared  Constantine  to 
the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and 
weakness,  dishonoured  the  Imperial  purple.  The  same  passions 
have  in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  considered,  even  in 
the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire  or  of  panegyric. 
By  the  impartial  union  of  those  defects  which  are  confessed  by 
his  warmest  admirers  and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to 
delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the 
truth  and  candour  of  history  should  adopt  without  a  blush.^ 
But  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such 
discordant  colours,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent  qualities, 
must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather  than  human,  unless  it 
is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  distinct  lights  by  a  careful  separa- 
tion of  the  different  periods  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Hii  virtMs  The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine  had  been 
enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  stature 
was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his  deportment  graceful; 
his  strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every  manly  exercise. 


I 


^On  ne  se  trompera  point  sur  Constantin,  en  croyant  tout  le  mal  ^u'en  dit 
Ens^be.  et  tout  le  bien  qu  en  dit  Zosime.  Fleury,  Hist  Eccl^siastique,  L  iii.  p.  im. 
Eusebius  and  Zosimus  form  indeed  the  two  extremes  of  flattery  and  invective.  The 
imermediate  sbades  are  expressed  by  those  writers  whose  character  or  situation 
tempered  the  influence  of  thieir  religious  seaL 
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a  his  earliest  youth  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life^ 
nved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a  strict  adherence 
iomestic  virtues  of  chastitv  and  temperance.  He  de- 
in  the  social  intercourse  of  fitmiliar  conversation ;  and^ 
he  might  sometimes  indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery 
s  reserve  than  was  required  by  the  severe  dignity  of  his 
the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his  manners  sained  the 
f  all  who  approached  him.  The  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
;  been  suspected ;  yet  he  shewed^  on  some  occasions^ 
was  not  incapable  of  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment, 
idvantage  of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented 
n  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learning ;  and 
{  and  sciences  derived  some  encouragement  from  the 
^nt  protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
(  diligence  was  inde&tigable ;  and  the  active  powers  of 
1  were  almost  continually  exercised  in  reading,  writing, 
bating,  in  giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examin- 

complaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those  who  censured 
yriety  of  his  measures  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 

possessed  magnanimity  to  conceive,  and  patience  to 
,  the  most  arduous  designs,  without  being  checked 
»y  the  prejudices  of  education  or  by  the  clamours  of 
tdtude.  In  the  field,  he  infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit 
!  troops,  whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a  con- 
3  general ;  and  to  his  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune, 
ascribe  the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained  over  the 
ind  domestic  foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory,  as 
ird,  perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labours^  The  bound- 
)ition,  which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the 
t  York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may 
led  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation,  by  the  character 
>^als,  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  and  by  the 
;  that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and 
>  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against 
us  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the  in- 
IS  of  the  people,  who  compared  the  undissembled  vices 

tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice  which 

to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  administration  of 
ane.2 

irtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  the  most  part  from  Eutropius 
anger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote  after  the  extinction  of  his 
ven  Zosimus  and  the  Emferor  Julian  acknowledge  his  personal  courage 
y  achievements. 
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Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  e' 

in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which,  m 

a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to  posterity.     ] 

the   conclusion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  i 

indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degnu 

him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  ni 

deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.^     In  the  life  of  Augustus, 

behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic  converted,  almost  by  imp 

ceptible  degrees,  into  the  fiither  of  his  country  and  of  hun 

kind.     In  that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  h( 

who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love  and  his  enen 

with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute  monar 

corrupted  by  his  fortune,   or  raised  by  conquest  above   \ 

j^^     necessity  of  dissimulation.     The  general  peace  which  he  ma 

tained  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  a  per 

of  apparent  splendour  rather  than  of  real  prosperity ;  and  1 

old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the  opposite  yet 

concileable  vices   of  rapaciousness  and  prodi^^ality.     llie 

cumulated  treasures  found  in  the   palaces  ot  Maxentius  a 

Lidnius    were    lavishly    consumed;    the    various    innovati< 

introduced    by    the    conqueror   were    attended  with    an 

creasing  expense;  the    cost    of  his   buildings,   his  court,  a 

his  festivals,  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply;  a 

the  oppression  of  the  people  was   the  only  fund  which  coi 

support   the  magnificence  of   the  sovereign.^     His   unwort 

favourites,  enriched  by  the  boundless  liberality  of  their  mast 

usurped  with  impunity  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  corruptio 

A  secret  but  universal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  pub 

administration,  and  the  emperor  himself,  though  he  still  retain 

the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the  esteem,  of  his  subjects.     T 

dress  and  manners,  which,  towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  ch( 

'See  Eutropius,  x.  6.  lo  primo  Imperii  tempore  optimis  prindpibus,  ulti 
mediis  comparandus.  FVom  the  ancient  Greek  version  of  Paeanius  (edit  Hai 
camp.  p.  697),  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Eutropius  had  originallv  written  1 
mediis ;  and  that  the  offensive  monosyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadverta 
of  transcribers.  Aurelius  VictorTEpit.  41]  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a  vtilj 
and  indeed  obscure  proverlx  Trachala  decem  annis  prarstantissimus ;  duodec 
sequentibus  latro;  decern  noTissimis^^7/»j  ob  immodicas  profusiones. 

^Julian.  Orat  l  p.  8  [9,  ed  HertkJ,  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced  befi 
the  son  of  Constantme ;  and  Ca^sares,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  1x5  [il  38].  1 
stately  builaings  of  Constantinople,  &c.,  may  be  quoted  as  a  lastmg  a 
unexceptionaole  proof  of  the  profuseness  of  their  foimder. 

'The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  our  confidence.  Proximorum  fan 
aperuitDrimus omnium  Constantinus.  L.  xvL  c.  8.  Euseoius  himself  confesses! 
abue  (Vit  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  99,  54);  and  some  of  the  impoial  laws  fed 
point  out  the  remedy.    See  above,  p.  172  of  this  volume; 
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ct,  served  only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
Lsiatic  pomp,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of 
;tian,  assumed  an  air  of  sofhiess  and  effeminacy  in  the 
I  of  Constantine.  He  is  represented  with  fidse  hair  of 
s  colours,  laboriously  arranged  by  the  skilful  artnts  of  the 
;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and  more  expensive  fiishion  ;  a  pro- 
of gems  and  pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  varie- 

flowing  robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with 
I  of  gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the 
and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
n  of  an  aged  monardi  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Roman 
n.*  A  mind  thus  relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence  was 
ble  of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  riiaHRing  suspicion 
ares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Licinius 
perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are 
:  in  the  schools  of  t3rrants ;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of 
[ecutious,  or  rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  declining 
*  Constantine,  will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts 
ea  of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without  reluctance  the 
f  justice  and  the  feelings  of  nature  to  the  dictates  either 

passions  or  of  his  interest. 

same     fortune     which   so     invariably    followed     theHnfiuBUr 
rd  of  Constantine  seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts 

domestic  life.  Those  among  his  predecessors  who  had 
d  the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns,  Augustus,  Trajan, 
Hocletian,  had  been  disappointed  of  posterity ;  and  the 
nt  revolutions  had  never  allowed  sufficient  time  for  any 
ial  &mily  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the  shade  of  the 
But  the  royalty  of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been 
mobled  by  the  Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several 
itions;   and  Constantine   himself  derived  from  his  roynl 

the  hereditary  honours  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
m.  The  emperor  had  been  twice  married.  Minervina, 
score  but  lawful  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,^  had  left 

ui,  in  the  Caesars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  unde.  His  suspicious  testi- 
(  confirmed  however  by  the  learned  Spanheim,  with  the  authority  of 
(see  Commentaire,  p.  156,  2^,  397,  450).  Eusebius  (Orat.  c.  ^)  alu^ies 
istantine  dressed  for  the  public,  not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted,  the 
x>zcomb  could  never  want  an  excuse. 

mus  [ii.  ao]  and  Zonaras  [13,  2]  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the 
le  of  Constantine :  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued  her  character, 
icing  a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  panegyrics :  *'  Ab  ipso  fine  pueritiae 
I  matrimonii  legibus  dedisti  [tradidisti]  .  Incert.  Pan.  vi.  §  4.  [The 
5  is  probably  to  an  early  (and  chiloless)  marriaee  of  Constantine,  not  to 
sa,  who  was  doubtless  his  concubine.  Cp.  Seedc,  Gesch.  des  Untergangs 
Welt,  i.  p.  44a.     It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  three  youn^  sons  were 
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^jtu  him  only  one  son,  who  was  called  Crispus.  By  Fausta, 
aSSii  ora  ^^^^^^  ^^  Maximian,  he  had  three  daughten,  and  three  : 
ugraa.  FL  known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  Constantius, 

IToonrtMBi  ^'^^B^'^i^*  '^^^  unambitious  brothers  of  the  great  Constan 
Julius  Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and  Hannibalianus,^  were 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  most  honourable  rank,  and  the  most  affl 
fortune,  that  could  be  consistent  with  a  private  station, 
youngest  of  the  three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died  wit 
posterity.  His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in  marriage 
daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  propagated  new  branch< 
the  Imperial  race.  Gallus  and  Julian  afterwards  became 
most  illustrious  of  the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  i 
dan.  The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated 
the  vain  title  of  censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalii 
The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constantine,  Anastasia  and  £utr 
were  bestowed  on  Optatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  n 
birth  and  of  consular  dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constantia, 
distinguished  by  her  pre-eminence  of  greatness  and  of  mi: 
She  remained  the  widow  of  the  vanquished  Licinius ;  and  it 
by  her  entreaties  that  an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  ' 
marriage,  preserved  for  some  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  O 
and  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession.  Besides  the  fen 
and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to  ys 
the  language  of  modem  courts  would  apply  the  title  of  pri 
of  the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the  onler  of  their  birth,  1 
destined  either  to  inherit  or  to  support  the  throne  of  Constan 
But  in  less  than  thirty  years,  this  numerous  and  increi 
family  was  reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantius  and  Ju 
who  alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities,  sue 
the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted  lines  of  P< 
and  of  Cadmus. 

Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  presum] 
heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  a 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his  educatio: 
at  least  of  his  studies,  was  entrusted  to  Lactantius,  the  : 
eloquent  of  the  Christians  ;  a  praeceptor  admirably  qualifie 

the  childTen  of  Fausta;  Zosimus  denies  it  (iL  39).  We  have  to  accept  the  fac 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  marriage  were  fruitless  Constantine  being  bom  in  ^ 
if  Julian's  statement  is  true.  Or.  L  10,  p.  25.  Moromsen  thinks  they  may  ban 
adopted  by  Fausta :  C.  I.  L.  zo,  67S.  j 

"Ducange  (Faroiliae  Byzantinae,  p.  44)  bestows  on  him,  after  Zonara 
name  of  Constantine ;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it  was  already  occnpi 
the  elder  brother.  That  of  Hannibalianus  is  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chrc 
and  is  approved  by  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereur%  tom.  iv.  p.  ^aj.  [Hi 
net  form  of  the  second  brother's  oanie  is  DeUnathis.  J 
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Uste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  dis- 
t  the  age  of  seveDteen,  Cris{>us  was  invested  with  the  title 

and  the  administration  of  the  Grallic  provinces,  where  w  ] 
ids  of  the   Germans  gave   him  an   early  occasion  of      ^^ 
\g  his  military  jurowess.     In  the  civil  war  which  bix>ke 

afterwards,  the  father  and  son  divided  their  powers; 

history  has  already  celebrated  the  valour  as  well  as 
displayed  by  the  latter  in  forcing  the  straits  of  the  Hel- 
so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinius. 
al  victory  contributed  to  determine  the  event  of  the 
i  the  names  of  Constantine  and  of  Cnspus  were  united 
yful  acclamations  of  their  eastern  subjects :  who  loudly 
ed  that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and  was  now 
1,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every  virtue ;  and  by 
rious  son,  a  prince  beloved  of  heaven,  and  the  lively 
f  his  fiither's  perfections.  The  public  &vour,  which 
ccompanies  old  age,  diflused  its  lustre  over  the  youth 
IS.  He  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  engaged  the  affec- 
the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people.     The  experienced 

a  reigning  monarch  is  acknowledged  by  his  subjects 
ictance,  and  frequently  denied  with  partial  and  diaoon- 
nurmurs ;  while,  fixim  the  opening  virtues  oi  his  suc- 
ley  fondly  conceive  the  most  unbounded  hopes  of  private 
s  public  felicity.^® 
angerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  attention  of  Con- jMiswrof 

who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  impatient  of SSmf^ 

Instead  of  attempting  to  secure  the  alliance  of  his  **'*'**'" 
he  generous  ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  resolved  r^D  ml 
at  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  apprehended  from  dis-     ^ 
ambition.     Crispus  soon  nad  reason  to  complain  that, 
I  infimt  brother  Constantius  was  sent,  with  the  title  of 
J  reign  over  his  peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
ke,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  who  had  performed  such 

in  ChroQ.    The  pover^  of  Lactantius  may  be  applied  either  to  the 

tie  disinterested  philosopher  or  to  the  shame  of  the  unfeeling  patron. 

lont,  M^n.   Eccl^iasL  torn.  vi.  part  L  p.  045.      Dupin,  Biblioth^ue 

torn  1.  p.  205.  Lardner's  Credibiuty  of  the  Goi^)el  History,  part  u.  vioL 

k  Hist  £cclesiast  I.  x.  c.  ^    Butropius  (x.  6)  styles  him  "egregium 
nd  JuHan  (Orat.  i.)  very  plamly  alludes  to  the  exploits  of  Crispus  in  the 
See  Spaaheim,  Comment,  p.  oa. 

are  Idatius  and  the  Pascl»l  Chronicle  with  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c  5. 
n  which  Constantius  was  created  Caesar  seems  to  be  more  accurateiy 
e  two  chronologists ;  but  the  historian  who  lived  in  his  court  oonid  not 
t  of  the  day  of  the  anniversary.     [The  day  is  Nov.  8 ;  so  Idatius,  oon- 
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recent  and  signal  services,  instead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior 
rank  of  Augustus,  was  confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's 
court ;  and  exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to  every  calumny 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  suggest.  Under  sucn 
painful  circumstances,  the  royal  youth  might  not  always  be  able 
to  compose  his  behaviour,  or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or 
perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and  who 
were  perhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the  unguarded  warmth  of  his 
o£S'  i^sentment.  An  edict  of  Constantine,  published  about  this  time, 
manifestly  indicates  his  real  or  affected  suspicions  that  a  secret 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  person  and  government. 
By  all  the  allurements  of  honours  and  rewards,  he  invites  in- 
formers of  every  degree  to  accuse  without  exception  his  magis- 
trates or  ministers,  his  friends  or  his  most  intimate  fiivourites, 
protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that  he  himself  will  listen 
to  the  charge,  that  he  himself  will  revenge  his  injuries  ;  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer,  which  discovers  some  apprehension  of 
danger,  that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still 
continue  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
empire.^^ 
|iim>«  ud  The  informers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  invitation, 
ju.  A.D.  were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the  friends 
^  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  guilty  persons ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
promised  an  ample  measure  of  revenge  and  punishment.  The 
policy  of  Constantine  maintained,  however,  the  same  appear- 
ances of  regard  and  confidence  towards  a  son  whom  he  began 
to  consider  as  his  most  irreconcileable  enemy.  Medals  were 
struck  with  the  customary  vows  for  the  long  and  auspicious 
reign  of  the  young  Caesar ;  ^^  and  as  the  people,  who  was  not 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  still  loved  his  virtues 
and  respected  his  dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits  his  recall  from 
exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majesty  of  the  &ther  and 
that  of  the  son.^^     The  time  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating 

firmed  by  the  Fasti  of  Philocalus.  C.  I.  L.  i.  p.  379.  Ammian's  Oct.  is  a  slip  for 
Nov.]  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Caesar  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  see 
Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  la ;  Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  26 ;  and  Blondel  de  la 
Primaut^  de  I'Eglis^  p.  X183,  [Idatius  gives  324  a.d.,  Chron.  Pasch.  325  A.D. 
The  right  year  is  in  Jerome.  Chron.  323  A.D.    Cp.  Stobbe,  Pktlokgui,  32,  p.  85.] 

uCod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  iv.  [leg.  i.  4j.  Godefroy  suspected  the  secret  motives  of 
iBbSm  law.  Comment,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.  [But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  secret 
iMthcs,  and  not  rather  flagrant  abuses,  led  to  this  edict] 

^Docange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.     Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610. 
I  MHis  name  was  Porphyrius  Oputianus,    The  date  of  his  panegyric,  written 
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the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine;  and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose^  removed  hia 
court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome^  where  the  most  splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye 
and  every  tongue  affected  to  express  their  sense  of  the  general 
happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and  dissimulation  was 
drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest  designs  of  revenge  and 
murder. ^^  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the  unfortunate  Crispus 
was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  aside  the 
tenderness  of  a  &ther,  without  assuming  the  equity  of  a  judge. 
The  examination  was  short  and  private  ;  ^^  and,  as  it  was  thought 
decent  to  conceal  the  fisite  of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Pola,  in  Istria,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death, 
either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  by  the  more  gentle 
operation  of  poison.  ^^  The  Csesar  Licinius,  a  youth  of  amiable 
manners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Crispus  ;  ^^  and  the  stem  [aj>.  na 
jealousy  of  Constantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  frivourite  sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose  rank 
was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  survive. 
The  story  of  these  unhappy  princes,  the  nature  and  evidence 
of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of  their  trial,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  death,  were  buried  in  mysterious  obscurity ;  and  the 

acoordioiffto  the  taste  of  the  age  in  vile  acrostics,  is  settled  by  Scaliger  ad  Euaeb. 
p.  25a  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  607  [cp.  p.  331] ,  and  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  L 
IT.  e.  z.  [Clinton  gives  the  date  as  325  A.D.  Jerome,  Chron.,  enters  it  under 
3»9A.D.J 

^ZaauL  L  ii  p.  103  [a^].    Godefirpjr,  Chronol.  Legiun.  p.  28. 

M  AjcpiTwff,  vfUhout  a  trtal,  is  the  strong,  and  most  probably  the  just,  expression 
of  SoidaaL  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the  next  reign,  speaks  with  becoming 
cautioa.  *'Natll  grandior  inoertum  quft.  caus&patris  judicio  occidisset"  If  we 
consult  the  succeeding  writers^  Eutropius,  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius,  Jerom, 
Zosimus,  Philostorgius,  and  uregory  of  Tours;  their  knowledge  will  appear 
gradtMdly  to  increase,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  diminished ;  a 
drcomstanoe  which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  disquisition.    [See  Appendix  14.] 

13^  Ammianus  (L  xiv.  c.  11)  uses  the  general  expression  of  feremptum.  Codinus 
34  [63,  ed.   Bonn] )  beheads  the  young  prince ;   but  Sidonius  Apollinaris 

_>istol.  V.  8),  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  an  antithesis  to  Fausta's  warm  bath,  chooses 
to  administer  a  draught  of  ^oAf  poisoa  [All  critics  are  agreed  as  to  the  diiate,  326, 
though  Chron.  Alex,  gives  3^5.  The  true  causes  of  the  tragedy  are  enveloped  in 
a  tantalizing  veil  of  obscurity.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  name  of  Crispus  was 
often  erased  on  inscriptions ;  cp.  C  L  L.  zo.  517,  &c.] 

uSororis  filium,  commodse  indolis  juvenem.  Eutropius,  x.  6  [date,  see  Jerome, 
ChroQ.].  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  Crispus  had  married  Helena, 
the  daiightt^  of  the  Emperor  Lidnius,  and  that  on  the  happy  delivery  of  the 
princess,  in  the  year  322,  a  geno-al  pardon  was  granted  b^  Constantine?  [So 
Seeck.]  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Bjrzant  pi  47,  and  the  law  fL  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  [leg.  xj)  of 
the  Tbeodosian  Code,  which  hsui  so  much  embarrassed  tne  interpreters.  Godefroy, 
tooL  iiL  p.  267.    [As  to  the  jrounger  Lidnius,  cp.  Appendix  14.  J 

VOL.  IL  14 
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courtly  bishop,  who  has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the 
virtues  and  piety  of  his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence  on 
the  subject  of  these  tragic  events.^*  Such  haughty  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whilst  it  imprints  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  Constantine,  must  remind  us  of  the 
very  different  behaviour  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
the  present  age.  The  Czar  Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of 
despotic  power,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Russia,  of 
Europe,  and  of  posterity,  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  or  at  least  of  a 
degenerate,  son.^ 
najnpna  The  innoccncc  of  Crispus  was  so  universally  acknowledged 
**""*"  that  the  modem  Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their 
founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which 
the  conmion  feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  justify. 
They  pretend  that,  as  soon  as  the  afflicted  fiither  discovered 
the  &lsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity  had  been 
so  &tally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world  his  repentance 
and  remorse  ;  that  he  mourned  forty  days,  during  which  he 
abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath  and  all  the  ordinaiy 
comforts  of  life ;  and  that,  for  the  lasting  instruction  of  posterity, 
he  erected  a  golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memorable 
inscription :  To  my  Son,  whom  I  unjustly  condemned.^  A 
tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would  deserve  to  be  supported 
by  less  exceptionable  authority;  but,  if  we  consult  the  more 
ancient  and  authentic  writers,  they  will  inform  us  that  the 
repentance  of  Constantine  was  manifested  only  in  acts  of  blood 
and  revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
son,  by  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife.  They  ascribe 
the  misfortunes  of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  stepmother  Fausta, 
whose  implacable  hatred,  or  whose  disappointed  love,  renewed 
in  the  palace  of  Constantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hippolvtus 
and  of  Phsedra.^  Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  diuignter 
of  Maximian  accused  her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt 

i*See  the  Life  of  Constantine,  particularly  L  iL  c.  19,  2a  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  Evagrius  ^l  liL  a  41)  deduced  from  the  silence  of  Eusrtiiia 
a  vain  argument  a^nst  the  reahty  of  the  fact 

>o  Histoire  de  Pverre  le  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  il  c  x. 

^  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  afterwardi 
concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians^  Codinus  very  readily  creates  {p.  34)  two 
vntnesses,  Hippolytus  and  the  younger  Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginaiy  histories  be 
appeals  with  unblushing  confidence. 

^Zosimus  (L  il  p.  10^  [29])  may  be  considered  as  our  original  The  infenuity 
of  the  modems,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients,  has  illustrated  and  im- 
proved his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative.     [For  Seeck's  view,  see  App.  14.] 
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le  chastity  of  his  father  s  wife ;  and  easily  obtained^  from 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  a  sentence  of  death  against  a 
g  prince  whom  she  considered  with  reason  as  the  most 
idable  rival  of  her  own  children.  But  Helena,  the  aged 
ler  of  Constantine,  lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely 
of  her  grandson  Crispus :  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or 
sided  discoveiy  was  made,  that  Fausta  herself  entertained 
minal  connexion  with  a  slave  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
es.^  Her  condemnation  and  punishment  were  the  instant 
^uences  of  the  charge ;  and  the  adulteress  was  suffocated 
be  steam  of  a  bath,  which,  for  that  purpose,  had  been 
*d  to  an  extraordinary  degree.^  By  some  it  will  perhaps 
bought,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of 
ty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their  common  offspring,  the 
ned  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have  softened  the  obdurate 
:  of  Constantine;  and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  his  wife, 
ver  guilty  she  might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a 
ly  prison.  But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labour  to  weigh 
propriety,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this 
iar  event;  which  is  attended  with  some  circumstances 
»ubt  and  perplexity.  Those  who  have  attacked,  and  those 
have  defended,  the  character  of  Constantine  have  alike 
guarded  two  veiy  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pro- 
ced  under  the  succeeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates 
irtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune  of  the  empress  Fausta, 
laughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  so  many  princes.^ 
latter  asserts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  motJier  of  the 
^er  Constantine,  who  was  slain  three  years  after  his  fiither's 


hilostorgras,  1.  ii.  a  4.  Zosimus  (I.  iL  p.  104, 1x6  [99 ;  39])  imputes  to  Constan- 
e  death  of  two  wives :  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  ana  of  an  adulteress  who  was  the 
r  of  his  three  successorsw  According  to  Jerom,  three  or  four  years  elapsed 
n  the  death  of  Crispus  and  that  of  Fausta.  The  elder  Victor  is  prudently 
[Thus  Jerome's  date  would  be  c.  329  A.D.  Greg,  of  Tours,  H.  F.  L  36, 
ts  396  (so  Tillemont.  iv.  p.  224).    Chnton  decides  for  337.] 

'  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  private  apart- 
of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution.  The  orator  Chrysostom 
ss  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked  empress  on  a  desert  mountain,  to  be 
ed  by  wild  beasts. 

ilian.  Orat  L  [p.  10,  ed.  HertL).  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispus. 
ight  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  considered  as  his 
enemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  [not  the  fiate]  of  Fausta  with  that  of 
lis,  the  Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have  more  naturally  recollected 
oad  Agrippina : — 

Et  moi.  qui  sur  le  tr6ne  ai  suivi  mes  anotoes : 
Md,  fille,  femme,  toeur  et  m^e  de  vos  maltres. 
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death,  survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her  son,^  Notwitl 
standing  the  positive  testimony  of  several  writers  of  the  Paga 
as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  may  still  remain  son 
reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  escape 
the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband.  The  deatl 
of  a  son,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a  great  numb< 
of  respectable  and  perhaps  innocent  friends,^  who  were  involve 
in  their  fall,  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the  discontei 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  satiric^  verses  affixc 
to  the  palace-gate,  comparing  the  splendid  and  bloodv  reigi 
of  Constantine  and  Nero.^ 
At  muMMi  By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  seemc 
SSStSiittoa  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have  been  alreac 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  Constantine,  of  Constantius,  ar 
of  Constans.  These  young  princes  were  successively  investc 
with  the  title  of  Ceesar ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion  mi 
be  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth  yea 
of  the  reign  of  their  fiither.^  This  conduct,  though  it  tended  ' 
multiply  the  future  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  might  be  e 
cused  by  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection ;  but  it  is  not  easy  ' 
understand  the  motives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endangen 
the  safety  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  people,  by  the  m 
necessary  elevation  of  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and  Hann 
balianus.  The  former  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Cesar,  to  a 
equality  with  his  cousins.  In  fiivour  of  the  latter,  Constantii 
invented  the  new  and  singular  appellation  of  NobilUtimus ;  ^  i 
which  he  annexed  the  flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  puipl 
and  gold.  But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in. any  ai 
of  the  empire,  Hannibal  ian  us  alone  was  distinguished  by  tl 

*  Monod.  in  Constantin.  Jun.  c.  4,  ad  Cakon.  Eutrop.  edit.  Havercamp.  Tl 
orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens.  [Ranke,  Wei^sckUJA 
iiL  521,  accepts  the  evidence  of  this  document  and  rejects  the  execution  of  FanM 
But  the  Monodia  has  nothing  to  do  with  Constantine ;  see  Appendix  i.] 

^  Interfecit  numerosos  amioos.     Eutrop.  x.  6. 

>>Saturni  aurea  ssecula  quis  requirat? 
Sunt  hsec  gcmmea,  sed  Neroniana. 

Sidon.  ApolUnar.  v.  8. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  satirical  lines  should  be  attributed,  not  to  i 
obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  but  to  Ablavius  [Ablabins],  pril 
minister  and  favourite  of  the  emperor.  We  may  now  perceive  that  the  miprea 
tions  of  the  Roman  people  were  dictated  by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  supontitioi 
Zosim.  L  ii  p.  105  [29  ad  fia.  30  ad  in.]. 

»  Eusebi  Orat  in  Constantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  suffidentily  oorred  I 
justify  the  orator.     [The  right  dates  are  317,  333,  333  respectively.] 

>o  Zosim.  L  il  p.  1x7  [c.  39I  Under  the  predecessors  of  OiniiSantine.  NMk 
simus  was  a  vague  epithet  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined  title.  [Delmalk 
is  named  on  coins :  nob.  Caesii  and  princ  iuveouuisi  Cohen,  6,} 
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INO ;  a  name  whicn  the  subjects  of  Tiberius  would  have 
as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyraxuij, 
of  such  a  title^  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of 
ne,  is  a  strange  and  unconnected  fiict,  which  can 
>e  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  imperial  medals 
jTiporary  writers.*^ 

lole  empire  was  deeply  interesteo  m  the  education  of  njir  u^ 
i  youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constantine. 
cises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war 
luties  of  active  life.  Those  who  occasionally  mention 
ation  or  talents  of  Constantius  allow  that  he  es^celled 
nnnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  running ;  that  he  was  a 
(  archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a  master  of  all  the 
weapons  used  in  the  service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of 
try.^^  The  same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed, 
ot  perhaps  with  equal  success,  to  improve  the  minds  of 
and  nephews  of  Constantine.^  The  most  celebrated 
\  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and 
>man  jurisprudence  were  invited  by  the  liberality- of  the* 
who  reserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of  instruct- 
royal  youths  in  the  science  of  government  and  the 
;e  of  mankind.  But  the  genius  of  Constantine  himself 
formed  by  adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  inter- 
private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of 
he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  passions,  to  en- 
hose  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend  for  his  present  safety 
re  greatness  on  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his 
conduct.  His  destined  successors  had  the  misfortune 
bom  and  educated  in  the  Imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
id  with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  nassed  liheir  youth  in 

imt  nummi  veteres  ac  singulares.  Spanheim  de  Usu  Nunismat. 
il  vol.  ii.  p.  357  Fcp.  Eckhel,  8,  p.  X74I  Ammianus  speaks  of  this 
I  (1.  xiv.  c  i)  and  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  Valesian  fragment  styles  him 
igs ;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  a86  [p.  532,  ed.  BonnJ),  by  em- 
word  'Piry«»  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evidence.  [Pontic  and  Ar- 
ons  were  assigned  to  him  in  335  a.d.  with  the  title  of  rex  retrum.  He 
be  a  vassal  king,  subordinate  to  the  Emperors.  Observe  that  'Pny« 
i)  is  used  of  him  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle.  Mommsen  guesses  that 
n  the  Cbersonesus)  was  included  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  fact  that 
I  of  Bosporus  dates  from  335  a.d.  (R6m.  Ges.  v.  289).] 

gcterityin  martial  exercise  is  celebrated  by  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  11  [12], 
53  \P7\  ^^^  allowed  by  Ammianus  (1.  xxi  c.  16). 

in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  51.  Julian.  Orat  l  p.  11-16,  with  Span- 
orate  Commentary.     Libanius,  Orat.   iii.  p.    109  [ed.    Paris,   1627]. 

studied  with  laudable  diligence :  but  the  dulness  df  His  fancy  prevented 
icceeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even  of  rhetoric. 
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the  enjoyment  of  luxuiy  and  the  expectation  of  a  throne ;  no; 
would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  permit  them  to  descend  fixm 
that  elevated  station  from  whence  the  various  characters  o 
human  nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect 
The  indulgence  of  Constantine  admitted  them  at  a  veiy  tende 
age  to  share  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  they  studiec 
the  art  of  reigning  at  the  expense  of  the  people  entrusted  t4 
their  care.  Tlie  younger  Constantine  was  appointed  to  hold  hi 
court  in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  de 
partment,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the  mon 
cpulent,  but  less  martial,  countries  of  the  East.  Italy,  th< 
Western  Ill3rricum,  and  Africa  were  accustomed  to  reven 
Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the  representative  of  the  grea' 
Constantine.  He  fixed  Dalmatius  on  the  Gothic  frontier,  U 
which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  anc 
Grreece.  The  city  of  Ceesarea  was  chosen  for  the  residence  o 
Hannibalianus ;  and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  anc 
the  Lesser  Armenia  were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  neii 
kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suitable  establishment 
was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of  guards,  of  legions,  and  o: 
auxiliaries  was  allotted  for  their  respective  dignity  and  defence 
The  ministers  and  generals  who  were  placed  about  their  per* 
sons  were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  tc 
control,  these  youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of  their  dele- 
gated power.  As  they  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  the 
limits  of  their  authority  were  insensibly  enlarged:  but  the 
emperor  always  reserved  for  himself  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  and, 
while  he  shewed  the  Ceuars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he 
maintained  every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obcxiience  to  its 
supreme  head.^  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen  years  oi 
his  reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  contemptible  insu^ 
rection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  island  of  C3rprus,  **  or  by  the 
active  part  which  the  policy  of  Constantine  engaged  him  tc 
assume  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 
of      Among  the  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  the  Sar- 

M  Eusebius  (fVita  C]  I  iv.  c.  51,  5a),  with  a  design  of  exaltiii£[  the  autborit} 
and  glory  of  Constantine,  afiurms  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire  as  a  private 
citixen  might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distribution  of  the  provinces  ma^ 
be  collected  from  Entropius,  the  two  Victors,  and  the  Valesian  fragment  [On  tbu 
division  see  Appendix  15.] 

'^  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  o(  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult,  was  appre* 
hended  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Tarsus,  by  the  vigilance  oi 
Dalmatius.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  chronicle  of  Jerom,  and  the  doubtfol 
traditions  of  Tbeophane^  and  Cedrenus, 
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matianw  fonn  a  very  remarkable  shade ;  as  they  seem  to  unite 
the  mamiers  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and  com- 
plexion of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  According  to  the 
various  accidents  of  peace  and  war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the 
Sarmatians  were  sometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais ; 
and  they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over  the  immense  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga.**  The  care  of 
their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  the 
exercise  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions 
of  the  Sarmatians.  The  moveable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary 
residence  of  their  wives  and  children,  consisted  only  of  large 
waggons,  drawn  by  oxen  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents.  The 
military  strength  of  the  nation  was  composed  of  cavalry ;  and 
the  custom  of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or  two 
spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat  vrith  a 
rapid  diligence  which  surprised  the  security,  and  eluded  the 
pursuit,  of  a  distant  enemy.^  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted 
their  rude  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was  capable 
of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only  of 
horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices,  carefully  laid 
over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly 
sewed  upon  an  under-garment  of  coarse  linen.^  The  offensive 
arms  of  the  Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a 
weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  employing  fish  bones  for  the  points  of  their 
weapons ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor 
that  poisoned  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  the  most  savage  manners;  since  a  people  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred  so  cruel  a 
practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  would  have  dis- 
so  impotent  a  resource.*^     Whenever  these  Barbarians 


s^Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  European 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia ;  and  M.  d'Anville  has  applied  them  to  modem  geography 
vitb  the  skill  and  accm^icy  which  always  distinguishes  that  excellent  writer. 

>7  Amroian.  L  xviL  c.  la.  The  Sarmatian  horses  were  castrated,  to  prevent  the 
mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the  noisy  and  ungovernable  passions 
of  the  males. 

SB  Paosanias,  I.  L  p.  50,  edit.  Kuhn  [c.  aij.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had  car&> 
folly  examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass,  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius  at  Athens. 

*  Aspids  et  roitti  sub  adunco  toxica  ferrxi, 
Et  telum  causas  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  L  iv.  ep.  7,  vet.  7. 
See  m  the  Rechcrches  sur  les  Am^ricains,  tom.  ii.  p.  336-971,  a  very  curious  di^ 
sertation  on  poisoned  darts.    The  venom  was  commonly  extracted  from  the  vege- 
talsle  nifa ;  bi^t  that  employed  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been  drawn  frpm 
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issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest  of  prey>  their  shaggy  beards, 
uncombed  locks,  the  fiirs  with  which  they  were  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances,  which  seemed  to 
express  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds,  inspired  the  more 
civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Mjtt^  The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of 
&me  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  an  hopeless  exile  on  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the  desert, 
with  whose  stem  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  shade  might 
hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pathetic,  but  sometimes  un- 
manly, lamentations,^  he  describes,  in  the  most  lively  colours, 
the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms  and  inroads  of  the  Getas  and 
Sarmatians,  who  were  associated  for  the  purposes  of  destruction; 
and  frt>m  the  accounts  of  history  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  these  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygee,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation.  The  allurements 
of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a  permanent  establishment  on 
the  frx>ntiers  of  the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
they  obliged  the  Dacians,  who  subsisted  by  (ishhig  on  the  banks 
of  tiie  river  Theiss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly  country, 
and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmatians  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are  bounded  by  the  course  of  the 
Danube  and  the  semi-circular  inclosure  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.^^  In  this  advantageous  position,  they  watdied  or 
suspended  the  moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by 
injuries  or  appeased  by  presents ;  they  gradually  acquired  the 
skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons ;  and,  although  the  Sar- 
matians did  not  illustrate  their  name  by  any  memorable  ex- 
ploits, they  occasionally  assisted  their  eastern  and  western 
neighbours,  the  Groths  and   the  Germans,  with  a  formidable 

the  viper  and  a  mixture  of  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms,  which  has 
been  spread  over  both  worlds,  never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the  arms  of  a 
disciplined  enemy. 

«*  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epistles,  which  Ovid  composed  during  the 
seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the  merit  of  elegance,  a 
double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  human  mind  under  very  singular  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  they  contain  many  curious  observations,  which  no  Roman,  except 
Ovid,  could  have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  Barbarians  tuts  been  drawn  together  by  the  very 
accurate  Count  de  Buat.  Hist  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  I'Europe,  torn.  iv.  c.  xvi. 
p.  386-317.     [For  Sarmatians  cp.  App.  16.] 

^  The  Sarmatians  [  ?  leg,  Sarmatianl  Jarygae  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
BMbinus  or  Tibiscus,  when  Phny,  in  the  year  79,  published  his  Natural  History. 
8m  1.  iv.  c.  35.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixw  or  seventy  years  before, 
tbqr  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Getae,  along  tne  coast  of  the  Ettxine; 
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if  cavalry.     They  lived  under  the  irregular  aristocracy 
ir  chieftains;^  bat,  after  they  had  received  into  their 
the  fugitive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a  king   from  that 
and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Astingi^  who  had 
ly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean.^ 
motive  of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  subjects  ofntoottte 
Uon,  which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike 
lependent  nations.     The  Vandal  princes  were  stimulated 
'  and  revenge ;  the  Gothic  kings  aspired  to  extend  their 
on  from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany :  and 
iters  of  the  Maros,  a  small  river  whidi  &lls  into  the 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  contending  Bar* 
.     After  some  experience  of  the  superior  strength  and 
r  of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians  impkved  the  pro- 
of the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the 
»  of  the  Cjothic  arms.     As  soon  as  Constantine  had 
d  himself  in  fiivour  of  the  weaker  party,  the  haughty 
king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack  of  the 
,  boldly  passed  the  Danube,  and  spread  teiror  and  de- 
va.  through  the  province  of  Mssia.     To  oppose  the  inroad 
destroying   host,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field  in 
;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his  conduct  or  hit  fortune 
^d  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  so  many  foreign 
imestic  wars.     He   had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
fly  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  Barbarians, 
ursued  them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  camp  and 
L  him  to  consult  his  suety  by  a  precipitate  and  igno- 
s  retreat^    The  event  of  a  second  and  more  successful 
retrieved  the  honour  of  the   Roman  name;  and  the 
of  art  and  discipline  prevailed,  after  an  obstinate  con* 
^er  the  efforts  of  irregular  valour.     The  broken  army  of 
)ths  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted  province, 
e  passage  of  the  Danube :  and,  although  the  eldest  of 

Dcipes  Sarmatanim   Jazjrgum   penes  quos  dvitatis  regimen .  .  .  plebem 

t  vim  equitum  quA  solft  valent  offerebant    Tacit  Hist  til  5.    Tms  offer 

e  in  the  civil  war  between  ViteHius  and  Vespasian. 

s  hypothesis  of  a  Vandal  king  reining  over  Sannatian  subjects  seems 

r  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jomandes  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of 

ine.     It  may  be  observed  that  Isidore,  ^^10  lived  in  Spain  under  the 

I  of  the  Goths,  gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandah,  but  the  Sarmatians. 

lironicle  in  Grotius,  p.  709. 

eie  seems  to  be  no  evideqoe  for  this  defeat  of  Constantine:    It  b  a  carious 

gibbon.] 
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AJD.  ML  the  sons  of  Constantine  wms  permitted  to  supply  the  place  of 
his  fiither,  the  merit  of  the  victory,  which  diffused  universal 
joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the  emperor 
himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage,  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people  of  Chersonesus,^ 
whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Tauric  or 
Crimean  peninsula,  still  retained  some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian 
colony,  and  was  governed  by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of  the 
City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated  against  the  Goths  by 
the  memory  of  the  wars  which,  in  the  preceding  century,  they 
had  maintained  with  unequal  forces  against  the  invaders  of 
their  country.  They  were  coimected  with  the  Romans  by  the 
mutual  benefits  of  commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  with  com  and  manufactures,  which  they 
purchased  with  their  only  productions,  salt,  wax,  and  hides. 
Obedient  to  the  requisition  of  Constantine,  they  prepared, 
under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate  Diogenes,  a  considerable 
army,  of  which  the  principal  strength  consisted  in  crossbows 
and  military  chariots.  The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack 
of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  tiie  Goths, 
assisted  the  operations  of  the  imperial  generals.  The  Goths, 
vanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  above  an  hundred 
thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Peace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  humble  supplications; 
the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable 
hostage ;  and  Constantine  endeavoui^ed  to  convince  their  chiefii, 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how  frur  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  eimiity.  In 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the  £uthfril  Chersonites, 

^I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without  scrapie,  the 
authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  wars  and 
negotiations  ot  the  Chersonites.  I  am  aware  that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth 
centtuy,  and  that  his  accounts  of  ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  and 
fabulous.  But  on  this  occasion  his  narrative  is,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  and 
probable ;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  an  emperor  mi^ht  have 
access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence  of  meaner  historians. 
For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone,  see  Pmsonefdes  Peuples  barbares  qui 
ont  habits  les  Bords du Danube,  c  xvL  p.  84-9a  [Const  Porph.,  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  ^ 
See  St  Martin  (note on  Lebean,  I  396),  whopoints out  that  Gibbon  has  oontouoded 
the  city  of  Chcrson,  to  which  Constantine  Porph.  refers,  with  the  whole  neninsiila. 
He  is  also  mistaken  in  describing  the  Stephanephoros  (who  was  annually  dected) 
as  a  peqMtual  roa^^istrate.    Milman  culls  attention  to  St.  MMtin'f  note.] 


^^ 
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the  emperor  was  still  more  magnificent.  The  pride  of  the 
nation  was  gratified  by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  decora- 
tions bestowed  on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their 
vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  regular 
subsidy  was  promised^  of  iron,  com,  oil,  and  of  every  supply 
which  could  be  useful  either  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  Sarmatians  were  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
their  deliverance  from  impending  ruin ;  and  the  emperor, 
perhaps  with  too  strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  from  the  customary  gratifications  which 
were  allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation.^ 

Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarmatians  soon 
foi^t,  with  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the  services  which  theySuTTA 
had  so  lately  received  and  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their 
fi&te,  and  he  no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a 
renowned  warrior,  who  had  recently  ascended  the  Grothic 
throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst  alone  and  on- 
assisted  he  defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  courage, 
was  vanquished  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of 
the  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arming  their 
slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  by  whose  tumult- 
uary aid  they  revenged  their  defeat  and  expelled  the  invader 
from  their  confines.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had 
exchanged  a  foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous 
and  more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servitude, 
elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the  name  of 
Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  had  saved.  Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand  the 
ungovemed  fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of 
exile  to  the  tyranny  of  Uieir  servants.  Some  of  the  fugitive 
Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  dependence,  under  the 
hostile  standard  of  the  Goths.  A  more  numwous  band  retired 
beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their 
German  allies,  and  were  easily  admitted  to  share  a  superfluous 
waste  of  uncultivated  land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
distressed  nation  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  fruitfal  pro- 
vinces of  Rome.     Imploring  the  protection  and  forgiveness  of 

^  [Tliis  if  a  miKODoepiioOf   Nofoch '*dtd«ctioQ'' icmentioofdinttiesouroeswj 
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the  emperor^  they  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in  peace  and 
as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable  fidelHy  to  the  empire 
which  should  graciously  receive  them  into  its  bosom.  Accord- 
ing to  the  maxims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors,  the 
offers  of  this  Barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  accepted;  and  a 
competent  portion  of  lands,  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for  the  habita- 
tion and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians.^^ 
lathaad  By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  accepting  the 
SSSittM.  homage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantine  asserted  the  majesty 
SijSr  o^  ^^^  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Ethiopia,  Persia 
and  the  most  remote  countries  of  India  congratulated  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  government^  If  he  reckoned,  among  the 
favours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of  his  nephew, 
and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoved  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  a  period  which  none  ot  his  predecessors,  since  Augustus, 
had  been  permitted  to  celebrate.  Constantine  survived  that 
solemn  festival  about  ten  months;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life  at 
A.O.  sn.  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  whither 
'*^'**'^  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of 
recruiting  his  exhausted  strength  by  the  use  of  the  warm  baths. 
The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief,  or  at  least  of  mourning, 
surpassed  whatever  had  been  practised  on  any  former  occasion. 
Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  senate  and  people  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  emperor,  according  to  his  last 
request,  was  transported  to  the  city  which  was  destined  to  pre- 

^The  Gothic  and  Saimatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  iraperfect  a 
manner  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  compare  the  fallowing  writers,  who  nrntually 
supply,  correct,  and  illustrate  each  other.  Those  who  will  take  the  same  tnnible, 
mav  acquire  a  right  of  criticizing  my  narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xviu  c.  ix  Anon^rm. 
Valesian.  p.  715.  Eutropius.  x.  7,  Sextus  Rufus  de  Pix)vinciis,  a  26.  Julian. 
Orat  i.  pi  9*  and  Spanbeim,  Comment  p.  94.  Hieronynu  in  Chron.  Ensebu  in 
Vit  Constantin.  I  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates^  L  1.  c.  18.  Sosomen,  L  L  c.  8.  Zosimus,  L 
iL  p.  108  [a  2x].  Tomandes  de  ReK  Geticis,  c.  aa.  Isidorus  in  Chron.  p.  ;ro9 ; 
in  Hist.  Gothorum  Grotii.    Constantin.  Porpoyrogenitus  de  administrat  Imperii,  c. 

f3,  p.  908,  edit.  Meursil  (Add.  Joan  of  Antioch,  fr.  171  (Mtiller,  F.  H.  G.  4). 
t  has  been  conjectured  by  tidcking  that  the  Sarmatian  settlements  in  Ausonius 
Moulla  8x9  were  made  at  this  time.  Sarmatic  games  were  instituted  (C.  I.  L.  L 
407)  and  Constantine  is  called  Sarmatictis  in  inscriptions.  See  Hensen,  5576; 
Eckhel,  8, 87,  xoil  X07J 

^Eusebit2s(in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  50)  remarks  three  circumstances  relative  to 
these  Indians,  i.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean ;  a  description 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  coast  of  China  or  Coromandel.  a.  Thev  presented 
shining  gems,  and  tmknown  animals.  3.  They  protested  thdr  kings  had  erected 
ftatues  to  represent  the  st^irenie  majesty  of  Cotwantioe. 
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serve  the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder.  The  body  of 
Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain  sjnnbcds  of  greatness,  the 
purple  and  diadem,  was  deposited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms  of  the  court 
were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at  the  appointed  hours, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and  the  household, 
approaching  the  person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees 
and  a  composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful  homage  as 
seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From  motives  of  policy, 
this  theatrical  representation  was  for  some  time  continued ;  nor 
could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  Con- 
stantine  akue,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death.*® 

But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pageantry ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  monarch  * 
is  seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer  anything  to 
hope  horn  his  fstvour,  or  to  dread  from  his  resentment.  The 
same  ministers  and  generals  who  bowed  with  such  reverential 
awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  deceased  sovereign 
were  engaged  in  secret  consultations  to  exclude  his  two  nephews, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  from  the  share  which  he  had 
assigned  them  in  the  succession  of  the  empire.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constantino  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  influenced  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy;  unless  we  should  suppose  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  against  the  prsefeot 
Ablavius,  a  proud  fiivourite,  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels 
and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The  arguments 
by  which  they  solicited  the  concurrence  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  are  of  a  more  obvious  nature:  and  they  might  with 
decency,  as  well  as  truth,  insist  on  the  superior  rank  of  the 
children  of  Constantine,  the  danger  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  sovereigns,  and  the  impending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the 
republic,  from  the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were  not 
connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affection.  The 
intrigue  was  conducted  with  seal  and  secrecy  till  a  loud  and 

^Foxras  relatum  m  tirbem  sui  nominis,  quod  aane  P.  R.  segerrime  tulit  Aurelius 
Victor  (Caes.  41).  Constantine  had  prepared  for  himself  a  stately  tomb  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Euseb.  t  iv.  c.  60.  The  best,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only,  account  of  the  sicknes&j^  death,  and  funeral  of  Constantine,  is  contained  in  the 
focffth  book  of  his  Life,  by  Eusebius.  [The  Caesars  did  not  become  Augusli  till 
9th  September,  and  the  dead  emperor  nominally  reigned  in  the  four  intervening 
montfak] 
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unanimous  declaration  was  procured  from  the  troops  that  they 
would  suffer  none  except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch 
to  reign  over  the  Roman  empire.^  The  younger  Dahnatius, 
who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the  ties  of  friend> 
ship  and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  inherited  a  considerable 
share  of  the  abilities  of  the  great  Constantine;  but,  <m  this 
occasion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  concerted  any  measures  for 
supporting,  by  arms,  the  just  claims  which  himself  and  his  royal 
brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.^^  Astonished 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  popular  fiiry,  they  seem  to  have 
remained,  without  the  power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 
hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Their  &te  was  suspended 
till  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  second,  and  oerhaps  the  most 
favoured,  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 
•r  The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  the  care 
^""^  of  his  funeral  to  the  piety  of  Constantius ;  and  that  porince,  by 
the  vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent  the  dili- 
gence of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their  distant  government  of 
Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  his  first  care  was  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  kinsmen  by  a  solemn  oath,  which  he  plec^ged 
for  their  security.  His  next  employment  was  to  find  acme 
specious  pretence  which  might  release  his  conscience  from  the 
obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise.  The  arts  of  fraud  were 
made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty;  and  a  manifest 
forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred  character. 
From  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Constantius  received  a 
fatal  scroll  affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  his  &ther ;  in 
which  the  emperor  expressed  his  suspicions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  brother;  and  conjured  hissons  to  revenge  his  death, 
and  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  the  punishment  of  the  guUty.^ 
Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these  unfortunate 

'I'Eusebius  (L  iv.  c.  6)  tenninates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  dedaratioo  of  the 
troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  drciunstances  of  the  subsequent  massacre. 

u  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely,  drawn  by 
Eutropius  (x.  9).  Dalmatius  Caesar  prospemmA  indole,  neque  patnio  absimilis, 
Maud  multo  post  oppressus  est  fiactione  militarl  As  both  Jerom  and  the  Akzandrian 
Chronicle  mention  the  third  year  of  the  Caesar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the 
18th  or  24th  of  September,  A.D.  337,  it  is  certain  that  these  military  DeicUons  con- 
tinued above  four  months. 

tt  I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  L  il  c. 
161  But,  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constantine  and  his  adherents,  it  was 
laid  aside  with  contempt,  as  soon  as  it  had  served  their  immediate  purpose.  Atha- 
nasius  (tom.  i.  p.  856)  mentions  the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the 
security  of  his  kinsmen.     [The  story  is  very  doubtful] 
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princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour  against  so  incredible  an 
•ccnsation,  they  were  silenced  by  the  furious  clamours  of  the 
soldiers^  who  declared  themselves  at  once  their  enemies,  their 
judges,  and  their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms, 
of  legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promiscuous 
massacre ;  which  involved  the  two  uncles  of  Constantius,  seven 
of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  the 
most  illustrious,  the  patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  sister 
of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  prsefect  Ablavius,  whose  power  and 
riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  purple. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  bloody  scene, 
we  might  add  that  Constantius  himself  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Julius,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister 
in  marriage  on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus.  These  alliances,  which 
the  policy  of  Constantine,  regardless  of  the  public  ^  prejudice,  had 
formed  between  the  several  branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  served 
only  to  convince  mankind  that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the  en- 
dearments of  conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  the  moving  entreaties  ofyouthand  innocence. 
Of  so  numerous  a  family  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two 
youngest  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 
nands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter, 
had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  emperor  Constantius,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt 
and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a  faint  and 
transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties,  which  the  perfidious  councils 
of  his  ministers  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  troops  had 
extorted  from  his  unexperienced  youth.^ 

»  Conjugia  sobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempora  addito  percrebuisse.  Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
6.  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  The  rtpeal  of  the  ancient  law,  and  the  practice 
of  five  hundred  years,  were  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Romans;  who  still  considered  the  marriages  of  oousins-german  as  a  species 
of  imperfect  incest  (Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6);  and  Julian,  whose 
mind  was  biassed  by  superstition  and  resentment,  stigmatiies  these  un- 
natural alliances  between  his  own  cousins  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  ya/Mti^ 
T*  ev  ydfim¥  (OraL  viL  p.  3a8  [s^])>  The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has  since 
revived  and  enforced  this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to  introduce  it  either  into 
the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See  on  the  subject  of  these  marriages, 
Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331 ;  Brouer,  de  Jure  Connub.  1.  iu  a  la ;  Hericourt,  des 
Loix  Ecd^siastiques,  part  iil  c.  5 ;  Fleury,  Institutions  du  Droit  Canoniciue,  torn. 
L  p.  331.    Paris,  Z767  ;  and  Fra  Paolo,  Istoria  del  Concilio  Trident.  L  viil 

M  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atben.  p.  270  [L  p.  3^8,  ed.  HertL])  charges  his  cousin 
Constantius  with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre  from  which  he  nimself  so  narrowly 
escaped.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who,  for  reasons  of  a  very 
different  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius  (tom.  i.  p.  856  (ad.  mon. 
69] ).  Zosimus  joins  in  the  same  accusation.  But  the  three  abbreviators,  Eutrophis 
and  the  Victors,  use  very  qualifyin|r  expressions ;  "  sinente  potius  quam  jubente;  '* 
**■  incertum  quo  suasore ; "  "  vi  mihtum  ".  [But  Julian  also  says  Constantius  acted  ^ 
under  compulsion ;  cp.  Or.  i.  p.  19.J  ^ 
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xMTiiumof  The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
A.o.*3l;  division  of  the  provinces;  which  was  ratified  in  a  perBonal 
u  8«pt  p)  interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  the 
Cssars,  obtained,  with  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the 
possession  of  the  new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  fiither.  Thrace  and  the  countries  of  the  east  were 
allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius ;  and  Constana  was 
acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Italy,  Afirica,  and  the 
western  Illyricum.  The  armies  submitted  to  their  hereditaiy 
right ;  and  they  condescended,  after  some  delay,  to  accept 
[w^teBt.,  from  the  Roman  Senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  When  thej 
first  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  Uie  eldest  of  these 
princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  cmly 
seventeen,  years  of  age.^ 
li^nrjuiw  While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  standards 
JLP  no  of  his  brothers,  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops 
of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Persian  war.  At 
the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  throne  of  the  east  was  filled 
by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormoua  or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of 
Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confessed 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  power.  Although  Sapor  waa  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  accession,  by  a  very  strange  fatidity, 
had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.  The  wife  of  Hormous  remained 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death;  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  event,  excited  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The 
apprehensions  of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  Magi  that  the  widow  of  Hormouz  had 
conceived,  and  would  safely  produce,  a  son.  Obedient  to  the 
voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians  prepared,  without  delay,  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen 
lay  in  state,  was  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  palace ;  the 
diadem  was  placed  on  the  spot  which  might  be  supposed  to 
conceal  the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate  Satraps 
adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  insensible  sovereign.^ 

B6  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  69.  Zosirous,  L  iL  p.  Z17  [39^  Idat  in 
Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tilleinont,  Hist  des  Empereurs.  torn.  iv.  p.  xo86-xo^i 
[p.  666-6681 .  The  rei|^  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constantinople  is  nocioed  only  id 
the  Alexandrian  Chronicle.     [But  see  App.  15.] 

M  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this  story  (L  iv.  p. 
135,  edit.  Louvre  [p.  269,  ed.  Bonn]).  He  derived  his  information  firom  some 
extracts  of  the  Posian  Chronicles^  obtained  and  translated  by  the  intfefpreter 
Scrgiusv  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coronation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor 
it  likewise  mentioned  by  Schikard  (Tarikh.  p.  116)  and  d'Herbelot  (Bibliothique 
Orientale,  p.  763).    [Tabari  does  not  mention  the  ceremony ;  Noldeke,  51-a.] 
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1^  If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this  marvellous  tale^  which  seems 

^  however  to  be  comitenanced  by  the  manners  of  the  people 

^  and  by  the  extraordinary  duration  of  his  reign^  we  must  admire 

fj  not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.     In  the  soft 

m  seqaestered  education  of  a  Persian  harem,  the  royal  youth  could 

g  dircover  the  importance  of  exercising  the  vigour  of  his  mind 

£  and  body ;  and,  by  his  personal  merit,  deserved  a  throne,  on 

I  which  he  had  been  seated  while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the 

I  duties  and  temptations  of  absolute  power.     His  minority  was 

w  exposed  to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ; 

e  his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful 

,   king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal  fiunily 

was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of  a  princess,  the  sister  of  the 

deceased  king.     But,  as  soon  as   Sapor  attained   the  age   of 

manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair,  his  nation,  and  his  country 

fell  beneath  the  first  effort  of  the  young  warrior ;  who  used  his 

victory  with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour  and  clemency 

that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the  AralNS 

the  title  of  Dhaulacnaf,  or  protector  of  the  nation.*^  poMMtati] 

The  ambition  of  tne  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemies  ascribe  stat*  of 
the  virtues  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  was  animated  by  thcMdinMSi 
desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  Others,  and  of  wresting 
firam  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.  The  military  &me  of  Constantine,  and  the  real  or 
apparent  strength  of  his  government,  suspended  the  attack; 
and,  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  resent- 
ment^ his  artful  negotiations  amused  the  patience,  of  the  imperial 
court.  The  death  of  Constantine  was  the  signal  of  war,^  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  frontier  seemed 
to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich  spoil  and 
an  easy  conquest  The  example  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace 
diffused  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  sedition  among  the  troops 
of  the  east,  who  were  no  longer  restrained  by  their  habits  of 
obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.  By  the  prudence  of  Con- 
stantius,  who,  from  the  interview  with  his  brothers  in  Pannonia, 

«  D'Herbelot.  Biblioth^ae  Orientale,  p.  764. 

*  Soctus  Rufus  (c.  96.),  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible  authority, 
affirms  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that  Constantine  was  prepar- 
ing to  march  against  them :  ^et  the  superior  weight  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
obliges  us  to  admit  the  prehminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.  See 
TiDemoot,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  420.  [An  important  feature  in  con- 
nexion with  these  wars  is  Sapor's  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  his  dominion. 
See  Roinartf  Acta  sine.  p.  584  sgq.,  and  Gbrres^  Das  Christenthum  im  Sossanidea- 

'    ,  in  Zeitschr.  t  wiss.  TheoL,  vol.  31,  1888,  p.  449  sgg.] 
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immediately  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  EuphrateSy  the  legions 
were  gradually  restored  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but 
the  season  of  anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  and  to  occupy  several  of  the  most  important  fortresses 
LA.D.  SM]  of  Mesopotamia.'^^  In  Armenia^  the  renowned  Tiridates  had 
long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  his 
valour  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  firm  alliance 
which  he  maintained  with  Constantine  was  productive  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits :  by  the  conversion  of 
Tiridates^  the  character  of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero^ 
the  Christian  £iiith  was  preached  and  established  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia  was 
attached  to  the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of  policy  and  of 
religion.  But,  as  many  of  the  Armenian  nobles  still  refused  to 
abandon  the  plurality  of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the 
public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  discontented  Action, 
which  insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their  sovereign,  and  impatiently 
A.D.Mt  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  died  at  lenirth  after  a 
AypmkiKm  reign  of  fifly-six  years,  and  the  fortune  of  the  Armenian  mon- 
archy expired  with  Tiridates.  His  lawful  heir  was  driven 
into  exile,  the  Christian  priests  were  either  murdered  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania 
were  solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains ;  and  two  of 
the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  ensigns  or  the  powers 
of  royalty,  implored  the  assistance  of  Sapor,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Persian  garrisons.  The  Christian 
party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  had  re- 
course to  the  piety  of  Constant ius.  Afler  the  troubles  had 
continued  about  three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  household,  executed  with  success  the  imperial  conmoission 
of  restoring  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his 
fiithers,  of  distributing  honours  and  rewards  among  the  fEuthfiil 
servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general 
amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious 
Satraps.  But  the  Romans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage 
from  this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a  puny  stature, 
and  a  pusillanimous  spirit  Unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  war, 
averse  to  the  society  of  mankind,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital 
to  a  retired  palace,  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

*  Julian.  Orat.  l  p.  ao  [p.  2^.  ed.  Hertl  From  some  successes  ^[ained  poaibljr 
in  the  campaign  of  this  year  Constantius  woo  the  title  of  AdiabenicuB  Maxinma 
C  1.  L.  3,  3705]. 
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EleutheruB^  and  in  the  centre  of  a  shady  grove;  where  he 
consumed  his  vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  To  secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the 
conditicms  of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ;  th^ 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile 
province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates  and 
the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius  had  annexed  to  the  Armenian 
monarchy.^ 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  the  pro-  tim  pmua 
vinces  of  the  east  were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the  Persian  I!a  an-m 
war.     The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light  troops  altemat^y 
spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond  the  Tigris  and  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to  those  of  Antioch ; 
and  this  active  service   was  performed   by  the   Arabs  of  the 
desert,  who  were  divided  in  their  interest  and  affections ;  som^ 
of   their  independent  chiefs   being  enlisted  in   the   party  of 
Sapor,  whilst  others  had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidebty  to  the 
emperor.*^     The  more  grave  and  important  operations  of  the 
war   were   conducted  with  equal   vigour ;   and   the  armies  of 
Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each  other  in  nine  bloody  fielcb, 
in  two  of  which  Constantius  himself  commanded  in  person.® 
The   event  of  the   day   was   most  commonly   adverse   to  the  bami*  t 
Romans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Singara  ^  their  imprudent  valour  ^SS*wm 

°  ^  [A.D.  M«] 

**  JuliaiL  Orat  l  p.  ao,  at  [24,  25].  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c  89,  L  iii.  c 
I-9,  p.  336-240.  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints  of  the  00a- 
temporary  orator  and  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  national  historian  gives 
lie ht  to  the  former  and  weight  to  the  latter.  For  the  credit  of  Moses  it  may  be 
likewise  observed  that  the  name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil 
office  of  inferior  dignity.  See  Godefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vl  p.  35a  [For  the 
Armenian  afiairs  see  Append.  18.] 

^  Ammianus  (xiv.  4)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering  and  predatory 
life  at  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of  thie 
Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adventures  of  Malchus,  which  Jerom  has  related  in  so 
entertai  ing  a  manner,  that  the  high  road  between  Beroea  and  Edessa  was  infested 
bf  these  robbers.    See  Hieronym.  tom.  L  p.  356. 

*>  We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war  (x.  10).  A  Penis 
enim  multa  et  gravia  perpessus,  ssepe  captis  oppidis,  obsessis  urbibus,  caesis  exer- 
citibos,  nullumque  d  contra  Saporem  prosperum  pnelium  fuit,  nisi  quod  aptid 
Sneaiain,  &c.  This  honest  account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus, 
Ronis,  and  Jerom.  The  two  first  orations  of  Julian  and  the  third  oration  of 
IJbanius  exhibit  a  more  flattering  picture;  but  the  recantation  of  both  tho^ 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the  possession  of  tlie 
truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of  the  emperor.  The  commentary 
01  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of  Julian  is  profusely  learned.  See  likewise  tfaie 
judicious  observations  of  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs.  tom.  iv.  p.  656.  [Julian 
pots  the  campaign  about  six  years  before  the  revolt  of  Magnentius.  that  would  be 
344  (Or.  L  p.  32,  licror  irov  fUUtirra  fMrJt  i^v  w6kttioy  /rof).  See  App.  17.] 
**  [Singara,  now  called  SinjAr,  is  situated  due  west  of  Nineveh  (MMl)^, 
and  about  the  same  distance— a  geographical  degree,  roughly—east  of  the  river 
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had  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  decisive  victoiy.  The 
stationary  troops  of  Singara  retired  on  the  approach  of  Sapor, 
who  passed  the  Tigris  over  three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the 
village  of  Hilleh  an  advantageous  camp,  which,  by  the  labour  of 
his  numerous  pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host,  when  it  was 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above 
twelve  miles,  which  separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike 
impatient  to  engage ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a  slight  resists 
ance,  fled  in  disorder ;  unable  to  resist,  or  desirous  to  weaiy, 
the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions,  who,  fiunting  with  heat  and 
thirst,  pursued  them  across  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of 
cavalry,  clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had  been  posted 
before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their  retreat.  Con- 
•tantius,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the  pursuit,  attempted, 
without  effect,  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  by  repre> 
senting  to  them  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night  and  the 
certainty  of  completing  their  success  with  the  return  of  day. 
As  they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour  than  on  the 
experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,  they  silenced  by  their 
damours  his  timid  remonstrances ;  and  rushing  with  nuy  to 
the  charge  filled  up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  tents,  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  Uboius. 
But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched  the  moment  of  victory. 
His  army,  of  which  the  greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the 
heights,  had  been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  night ;  and  his  Persian  archers, 
guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of 
arro¥rs  on  a  disarmed  and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of 
history  ^  declares  that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legiom 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even  the 
tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory  of  the 
emperor  was  sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his  soldiers,  chooses 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat. 
Yet  one  of  those  venal  orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Coo- 

Cbaboras.    See  map  in  Socbau's  Reise  in  Syrien  und  Mesopotamien,  1883,  and 
p.  327  sfg;  or  Mr.  Le  Strange's  map  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc,  Jan.,  189^] 

**  AceniroA  noctumft  conceitatioiie  Bugnatiun  est^nosUtmunoopiii  ingnti  magi 
ooofonis.     Ammian.  xviii.   5.     See  likewtae  Butrophu,  x.  10^  and  &   Rofei 
[Festus]c.  27. 
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stantiufly  relates  with  amaaing  coolness  an  act  of  such  inczediUe 
cruelty^  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imprint  a  fiur 
deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  impeiisd  name.  The  son  of 
Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been  made  a  captive  in  the 
Persian  camp.  The  unhappy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured^ 
and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.^ 

^^liatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  of  Sapor  in  thegMwor 
field,  though  nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations 
the  &me  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  fortified  towns 
of  Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancient  city  of 
Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis,  which,  since  the  time  of  Lucullus,  [nkMb] 
had  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east,  sus- 
tained three  memorable  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor,  and  a.o  m^ 
the  disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his  attacks  above  sixty,  ^'"'^ 
eighty,  and  an  hundred  days,  was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and 
ignominy.^  This  large  and  populous  city  was  situate  about 
two  days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius.  A  treble  inclosure 
of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch ;  ^  and  the  intrepid 
assistance  of  Count  Lucilianus  and  his  garrison  was  seconded  by 
the  desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Nisibis 
were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their  bishop,^  enured  to 
anna  by  the  presence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  inteur- 
tions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony  in  their  room  and  to 
lead  them  away  into  distant  and  barbarous  captivity.  The 
event  of  the  two   fisrmer  sieges  elated  their  cmfid^ice,  and 

*  LSxuuus,  Orat.  iiL  p.  153,  with  Julian.  Orat  I  p.  24  [99-30],  and  Spanhdm's 
ConinientaxT,  p.  179. 

*  See  Julian.  Orat  i.  p.  27  [99I,  OraL  iL  p.  6a  [79] ,  &c,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Spanheun  (p.  z88-aoa\  who  illustrates  the  circurostanoes,  and  ascertains  the 
time  of  the  threie  sieges  ot  Nisibis.  Their  dates  are  likewise  examined  by  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  £^pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  668,  671,  674).  Something  is  added  from  Zom* 
nns,  L  iii  p.  151  [8],  and  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  ago, 

^  Sallust,  Fragment.  Izxxiv.  edit.  Brosses,  and  Plutarch  in  LuculL  torn.  iiL  p. 
184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses;  the  marsh^jr  lands 
produce  rice,  and  the  fertile  meadows  as  far  as  NIosul  and  the  Tigris,  lue 
cotered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages.  See  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  iL  p. 
300-309.  [Compare  Sachau's  description  lop.  at,  p.  ^91):  "aoo  poor  huts  bout 
chienyof  mud  and  straw,'*  most  of  them  inoabited  by  Jews.] 

^  The  mirades  which  Theodoret  (1.  iL  c.  30)  ascribes  to  St.  James,  Bishop  o^ 
V^ma^^  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the  defence  of  his  country.  He 
apfieared  on  the  walls  under  the  figure  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army  of 
to  sting  the  trunks  of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new 
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exasperated  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Great  King^  who  advanced 
U.O.  my  a  third  time  towards  Nisibis^  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of 
Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary  machines  invented  to  batter  or 
undermine  the  walls  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Romans ;  and  many  dajrs  had  vainly  elapsed,  when 
Sapor  embraced  a  resolution,  worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch, 
who  believed  that  the  elements  themselves  were  subject  to  his 
power.  At  the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  jn 
Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides  the  plain  and  the 
city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile,^  an  inundation  over  the 
adjacent  country.  By  the  labour  of  the  Persians,  the  course  of 
the  river  was  stopped  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  con- 
fined on  every  side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  artificial 
lake,  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  filled  with  soldiers  and  with 
engines  which  discharged  stones  of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight, 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  engaged,  almost  upon  a  level, 
the  troops  which  defended  the  ramparts.  The  irresistible  force 
of  the  waters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending  parties, 
till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  ac- 
cumulated pressure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an  ample 
breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians  were  in- 
stantly driven  to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of  Nisibis  depended 
on  the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy  armed  cavalry,  who  led 
the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and 
great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  unseen  holes  which  had 
been  filled  by  the  rushing  waters.  The  elephants,  made 
furious  by  their  wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled 
down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  Great  King,  who, 
from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms, 
sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the  signal  of  the  retreat, 
and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  prosecution  of  the  attack. 
But  the  vigilant  citizens  improved  the  opportunity  of  the  night; 
and  the  return  of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in 
height,  rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the 
breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  Sapw  still 

*  Julian.  Oat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (torn,  il  p.  307)  allows  a  iFcry  con- 
siderable s>^'ell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  saw  a  bridge  of  twehft  arehei ; 
it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this  parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty 
river,  lliere  are  many  circumstances  obscure,  and  almost  unintdligible,  in  Uie 
description  of  these  stupendous  water-works.  [The  river  (now  called  Jagmagba) 
is  split  into  three  arms  where  the  bndp;e  spans  it.  Sachau,  who  deseribei  the  ondge 
as  old  btit  in  tolerably  good  condition,  saw  the  river  very  full  (vid  imd 
fliessendes  Wasscr,  p.  390).] 
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sed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate  firmness 
:h  could  have  3rielded  only  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
eastern  provinces  of  Persia  against  a  formidable  invasion 
le  MassagetseJ®  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  [a.]>.  aoo] 
quished  the  siege^  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The  danger  and 
ulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  soon  afterwards 
onclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce  with  the  Roman 
eror,  which  was  equally  grateful  to  both  princes ;  as  Con- 
Jus  himself,  after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was  in- 
2d,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  west,  in  a  civil  contest,  which 
ired  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 
individed  strength. 

her  the  partition  of  the  empire  three  years  naa  scarcely  oivu  war, 
sed,  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient  to  con-  oofutaauiM 
i  mankind  that  they  were  incapable  of  contenting  themselves  lunh  ' 
the  dominions  which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern, 
eldest  of  those  princes  soon  complained  that  he  was  de- 
led of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their  murdered 
[nen  ;  and,  though  he  might  3rield  to  the  superior  guilt  and 
t  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Constans  the  cession  of 
African  provinces,  as-  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries 
[acedonia  and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  acquired  by 
death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincerity  which  Con- 
tine  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negotiation  ex- 
rated  the  fierceness  of  his  temper ;  and  he  eagerly  listened 
lose  favourites  who  suggested  to  him  that  his  honour,  as 
as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
rel.  At  the  head  of  a  tumultuary  bana,  suited  for  rapine 
;r  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions 
onstans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country 
d  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his  resentment.  The 
tures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  were  directed 
more  prudence  and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's 
iion,  he  dispatched  a  select  and  disciplined  body  of  his 
ian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in  person  with  the 
linder  of  his  forces.  But  the  conduct  oi  his  lieutenants 
terminated  the  unnatural  contest.     By  the  artful  appear- 

tVe  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  xiiL  p.  ix  [7])  for  this  invasion  of 
[asagetae,  which  is  perfectly  cons'^'ent  with  the  ^eo/anl  series  of  events,  to 
we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  hisioiy  of  Ammianus.  [In  memory  of  the 
resistance  and  the  raismg  of  the  siege  of  Nisibis  Constantius  founded  "  Persian 
3"  in  May  350.    See  Corp.  Ins.  Lat.  I  p.  393.] 
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ances  of  flight,  Constantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambiiscadey 
which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood^  where  the  rash  youth, 
with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded,  and  shun. 
His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the  obscure  stream  of  the 
Ahtt,  obtained  the  honours  of  an  imperial  sepulchre ;  but  his 
provinces  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who, 
refusing  to  admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any  share 
in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undisputed  possession 
of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 
Mtodarof  The  fate  of  Constans  himself  was  delayed  about  ten  years 
hSJS^  longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was  reserved 
"*"  for  the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a  domestic  traitor.  The  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  system  introduced  by  Constantine  was  displayed 
in  the  feeble  administration  of  his  sons ;  who,  by  their  vices 
and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of  their 
people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Constans,  from  the  unmerited 
success  of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more  contemptible  by  his 
want  of  abilities  and  a|^[>lication«  His  fond  partiality  towards 
some  German  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the  charms  of 
youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people ;  ^*  and  Mag- 
nentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himself  of  barbarian 
extraction,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  discontent  to  assert 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.^^  The  chosen  bands  of  Jovians 
and  Herculians,  who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader, 
maintained  the  most  respectable  and  important  station  in  the 

71  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with  much  perplexity 
and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zonaras,  and  the  younger  Victor.  The 
monody  (ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit  Havercamp  [but  cp.  App.  i])  pronounced  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  might  have  been  very  instructive ;  but  prudence  and  false  taste 
engaged  the  orator  to  involve  himself  in  vague  declamation.  [Eutropius  and  otlMfS 
make  Constantine  invade  his  brother's  land  without  reason  or  provocation  (Zosi- 
mtB,  ii.  41,  states  that  Constans  sent  soldiers  to  murder  Constantine).  The  dis- 
satiafection  of  Constantine  at  the  territorial  division,  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
auarrel  by  Victor,  EpiL  41,  and  Zosimus,  and  adoptod  by  Gibbon,  may  be  right. 
Schiller  thinks  it  was  a  "  Kompctenzkonflikt,"  Constantine  claiming  a  sort  of 
primacy  over  his  brothers,  and  supports  his  view  by  certain  coins,  which  suggest 
that  Constantine  held  an  isolated  position  among  the  Augusti  (ii.  241).] 

^  Quarum  [gieniium)  obsides  pretio  quaesitos  pueros  venustiores,  quod  cultiof 
habuerat,  libidine  hujusmodi  wrsissc  fro  certo  habetur  fCaes.  41].  Had  not  the  de- 
praved tastes  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the  eider  Victor,  who  held  a  con- 
siderable office  in  his  brother's  reign,  would  not  have  asserted  it  in  such  positive 
terms. 

7>  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  1.  it  p.  134  [43] .  Victor  in  Epitome  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  [Fl.  Magnus]  Magnentius  was  bom  in  one  of  those  Barbarian 
Colonies  which  Constantius  CUonis  ^d  established  in  Gaul  (see  this  Histonr, 
vol.  i.  p.  96a).  His  behaviour  may  remind  us  of  the  patriot  Eari  of  Lekester,  the 
famous  Simoo  do  Montfort.  who  ooiild  persuade  the  good  people  of  EosUuid  that 
be,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  had  taken  arms  to  deliver  theoa  from  foreign  favourites 
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Imperial  camp.  The  friemlahip  of  Marcelliniu,  ooimt  of  the 
sacred  largesses^  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of 
sedaction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most  specious 
arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them  to  break  the 
bonds  of  hereditary  servitude  and,  by  the  choice  of  an  active 
and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  same  virtues  which  had 
raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenerate  Constans  from  a  private 
condition  to  the  throne  of  tiie  world.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
spiracy was  ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence 
of  celebrating  his  son's  birthday,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
to  the  ilkulrious  and  honourable  persons  of  the  court  of  Gaul, 
which  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Autun.  The  intemperance  [Aniodi 
of  the  feast  was  artfully  protracted  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  "'^ 
night ;  and  the  unsuspecting  guests  were  tempted  to  indulge 
themselves  in  a  dangerous  and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation. 
On  a  sudden  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who 
had  retired  for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apartment, 
invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple.  The  conspirators  in-rA^.iN. 
stantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  ^^ 
The  surprise,  the  terror,  the  intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes, 
and  the  mutoal  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted 
them  to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  shut ;  and,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  Magnentius 
became  master  of  the  troops  and  treasure  of  the  palace  and 
city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy  and  diligence  he  entertained 
some  hopes  of  surprising  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was 
pursuing  in  the  adjacent  forest  his  fevourite  amusement  of 
hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures  of  a  more  private  and 
criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress  of  &me  allowed  him, 
however,  an  instant  for  flight,  though  the  desertion  of  his 
soldiers  and  subjects  deprived  him  of  the  ))ower  of  resistance. 
Before  he  could  reach  a  seaport  in  Spain,  where  he  intended 
to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Helena,^^  at  the  foot  of  the 
P3rrenee8,  by  a  party  of  light  cavalry,  whose  chief,  regardless 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple,  executed  his  commission  by  the 
murder  of  the  son  of  Constantine.''^^ 

'''^This  ancient  city  bad  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Illiberis  (Pomponita 
Mela,  ii.  5).  The  munificence  of  Constantine  gave  it  new  splendour,  and  his 
mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called  Elne)  bKame  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who 
long  afterwards  transferred  his  residence  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modem 
Rousillon.  See  d'Anville,  Notice  de  TAncienne  Gaule,  p.  380;  Longuerue,  De- 
scnption  de  la  France^  p.  223,  and  the  Marca  Hispanica,  L  I.  c  a. 

7»Zosimu8,  L  it  p.  119^  lao  [49];  Zonaraa,  torn,  il  L  xiii.  p.  13  [6],  and  the 
Abbreviator% 
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iftyi— Mm  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this  easy 
MUMih*  but  important  revolution,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun 
iSpMHuthwas  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  west.  The  authority  of 
Magnentius  was  acknowledged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
two  great  prefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy ;  "^  and  the  usurper 
prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treasure,  which 
might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative  and 
supply  the  expenses  ot  a  civil  war.  The  martial  countries  of 
Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extremity  of  Greece,  had 
long  obeyed  the  government  of  Vetranio,  an  aged  general, 
beloved  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  experience  and  services  in  war.^<^ 
Attached,  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the  house  of 
Constantine,  he  immediately  gave  the  strongest  assurances  to 
the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late  master  that  he  would  expose, 
with  unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops,  to  inflict  a 
just  revenge  on  the  traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio 
were  seduced  rather  than  provoked  by  the  example  of  rebellion ; 
their  leader  soon  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness,  or  a  want  of 
sincerity ;  and  his  ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence  from 
the  approbation  of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel  and 
aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great  Constantine 
her  father  the  rank  of  Augusta,  placed  the  diadem  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  the  Ill3rrian  general ;  and  seemed  to 
expect  from  his  victory  the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded 
hopes  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without  the  consent 
of  Constantina  that  the  new  emperor  formed  a  necessary^  though 
dishonourable,  alliance  with  the  usurper  of  the  west^  whose 
purple  was  so  recently  stained  with  her  brother's  blood. ^® 

^  [This  fact  is  coniinned  in  detail  by  inscriptions :  see  list  in  Schiller,  it  249.  In 
religion,  Magnentius  was  probably  a  pagan ;  he  permitted  pagan  sacrifices.  But 
he  professed  to  be  a  Christian  of  Nicene  views,  sought  the  support  of  Athanasius, 
and  issued  coins  with  the  anti-Arian  symbol  A  p  O.] 

'^  Eutropius  (x.  10)  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and  probably  with 
more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victors.  Vetranio  was  bom  of  ooscure  parents 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  Maesia ;  and  so  much  had  his  education  been  neglected  that, 
after  his  elevation,  he  studied  the  alphabet.  [For  the  part  played  by  Constantina  ace 
Chron.  Pasch.  i,  539,  540.  The  coins  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
Vetranio  was  loyal ;  see  next  note.  Vetranio  coins  with  Concordia  militum,  and 
Virtus  Augustonmi,  are  referred  by  Schiller  to  an  understanding  between  Vetranio 
and  Constantius.1 

78  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Vetranio  is  described  by  Julian  in  his 
first  oration  [p.  jisqg.,  ed.  Hertl.]  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanheim,  who 
discusses  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  Constantina.  [Schiller  hi.  350  sqq.)  dis- 
cusses the  conduct  of  Vetranio  and  concludes  that  he  was  loyal  throughout  to  the 
bouse  of  Constantine ;  that  he  assiuned  the  purple  lest  a  true  rebel  liKNild  be  pro- 
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The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which  so  i^eeply 
affected  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Imperial  house,  recalled  SST*  ^ 
the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the  inglorious  prosecution  of  the  ^^'  "^ 
Persian  war.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  east  to  his 
lieutenants,  and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards  Europe,  with  a 
mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation. On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  the  emperor  cv^vwitar] 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio. 
The  first  author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in  some 
measure  had  bestowed  the  purple  on  his  new  master,  boldly 
accepted  this  dangerous  commission  ;  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  selected  from  the  illustrious  personages  of  the  state  and 
army.  These  deputies  were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment, 
and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantius.  They  were  empowered 
to  offer  him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western  princes, 
to  cement  their  union  by  a  double  marriage  ;  of  Constantius  with 
the  daughter  of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with 
the  ambitious  Constantina ;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  treaty 
the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  might  justly  be  claimed  by  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  Should  pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge 
him  to  refuse  these  equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors  were 
ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend 
his  rashness,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the 
west  to  exert  their  superior  strength  and  to  employ  against  him 
that  valour,  those  abilities,  and  those  legions,  to  which  the  house 
of  Constantine  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such 
propositions  and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deserve  the  most 
serious  attention  ;  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day ;  and,  as  he  had  reflected  on  the  importance  of 
justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed his  council,  who  listened  with  real  or  affected  credulity: 
"  Last  night,"  said  he,  '*  after  I  retired  to  rest,  the  shade  of  the 
great  Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered 
brother,  rose  before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice  awakened 
me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the  republic,  and  as- 
sured me  of  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which  would  crown 
the  justice  of  my  arms  ".  The  authority  of  such  a  vision,  or 
rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced  every  doubt,  and 
excluded  all  negotiation.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were 
rejected  with  disdain.     One  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  tjnrant 

claimed ;  and  that  the  dramatic  scene  of  his  repentance  and  resignation  was  pve- 
arnuiged  between  himself  and  Constamiiii.] 
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was  dismissed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Constantias ;  hii 
colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  fnrivileges  of  the  law  of  nations 
were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  contending  powers  prepared  to  wag< 
an  implacable  war  J^ 
)«PMM  ▼•-  Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  the  duty,  of  the 
uxW  brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  Gaul 
^^*  The  situation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of  mildei 
measures  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  eastern  emperor  was  directed 
to  disunite  his  antagonists,  and  to  separate  the  forces  oi 
lUyricum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion.  It  was  an  easy  task  t< 
deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctuat 
ing  some  time  between  the  opposite  views  of  honour  and  interest 
displayed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was  in< 
sensibly  engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  negotiation.  Con- 
stantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and  equal  colleago<$  ix 
the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce  his  disgraoefn! 
alliance  with  Magnentius  and  appoint  a  place  of  interview  oc 
the  frontiers  of  their  respective  provinces,  where  they  migbl 
pledge  their  friendship  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity  and  regulati 
by  conmion  consent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war.  Ii 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  to  the  citj 
[Bob*]  of  Sardica,^  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  of  a  mon 
numerous  body  of  in£uitry  ;  a  power«BO  far  superior  to  the  forca 
of  Constantius  that  the  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  commanc 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  sncoesi 
of  his  private  n^otiations,  had  seduced  the  troops,  and  under 
mined  the  throne,  of  Vetranio.  The  chiefr,  who  had  secretl] 
embraced  the  purty  of  Constantius,  prepared  in  his  fiivouri 
public  spectacle,  calculated  to  discover  and  inflame  the  paadom 
of  the  multitude.^^  The  united  armies  were  commanded  U 
assemble  in  a  large  plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  accord 
ing  to  the  rules  of  ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  o 
rather  scaffold,  was  erected,  from  whence  the  emperors  wen 
accustomed,  on  solemn  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  th< 
troops.  The  well-<H^ered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians 
with  drawn  swords  or  with  erected  spears,  the  squadrons  o 

7*  See  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Excerpta  Le^tionum,  p.  97. 

sozonaras,  t  iL  I  xiiL  p.  x6  [c.  7].  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the  moden 
city  of  Sophia,  appears  better  suited  to  this  interview  than  the  situation  of  dthe 
Naissus  or  Sinniani,  where  it  is  placed  by  Jerom,  Socrates,  and  Sosomen. 

*i  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  31 ;  and  Zosiroui,  L  iL  p 
xaa  [c.  44].  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to  illustrate  the  diffuse 
but  vague,  descripCioQS  of  the  orator.  [Cp.  also  Them.  OnU.  3»  p>  45  C»  and  4,  p 
56  B  -  Libanhis.  Vita,  p.  58,  Reiskc— Ammian,  az,  8^  x.] 
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Oftvalry  and  the  cohorts  of  inhntry,  distinguished  by  the  variety 
of  their  arms  and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was 
sometimes  intenrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamour  or  of  applause. 
In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly,  the  two  emperors 
were  called  upon  to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs :  the 
precedency  of  rank  was  jrielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Constantius  ; 
and,  though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric, 
he  acquitted  himself,  under  these  difficult  circumstances,  with 
firmness,  dexterity,  and  eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  oration 
seemed  to  be  pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul;  but, 
while  he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans,  he 
insinuated  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim  a  right  to 
the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  displayed,  with  some  com- 
placency, the  glories  of  his  Imperial  race ;  and  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  troops  the  valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of 
the  great  Constantine,  to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their 
allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his 
most  fitvoured  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate.  The 
officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  and  were  instructed  to  act 
their  parts  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  confessed  the  irresistible 
power  of  reason  and  eloquence  by  saluting  the  emperor  Con- 
stantitts  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  contagion  of  loyalty 
and  repentance  was  communicated  from  rank  to  rank  ;  till  the 
plain  of  Sardica  resounded  with  the  universal  acclamation  of 
'^  Away  with  these  upstart  usurpers  !  Long  life  and  victory  to 
the  son  of  Constantine !  Under  his  banners  alone  we  will  fight 
and  conquer."  The  shout  of  thousands,  their  menacing  gestures, 
the  fierce  clashing  of  their  aims,  astonished  and  subdued  the 
courage  of  Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his 
followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  Instead  of  embracing 
the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamely  submitted  to  his 
fiite  ;  and  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in  view  of  both 
armies,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Constantius 
used  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation;  and  raising 
from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant,  whom  he  affected  to  style 
by  the  endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his  hand  to 
descend  from  the  throne.  The  city  of  Prusa  was  assigned  for 
the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  lived  six 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  affluence.  He  often  ex- 
pressed his  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Constantius,  and, 
with  a  very  amiable  simplicity,  advised  his  benefieu^tor  to  resign 
the  sceptre  of  .the  world,  and  to  seek  for  content  (where  alone 
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it  could  be   found)  in  the  peaceful    obscurity  of   a  private 
condition.*^ 

The  behaviour  of  Constantius  on  this  memorable  occasion 
ul^^^'  was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  justice;  and  his 
***  courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a  Pericles  or  a 
Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  popu^  ce  of  Athens  with  the 
victorious  eloquence  which  had  persu  ed  an  armed  multitude 
to  desert  and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.^  The 
approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more  serious 
and  bloody  kind.  The  t3n*ant  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
encounter  Constantius^  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army^  composed 
of  Gauls  and  Spaniards^  of  Franks  and  Saxons;  of  those 
provincials  who  supplied  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  of 
those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fertile  plains^  of  the  Lower 
Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube, 
presented  a  spacious  theatre ;  and  the  operations  of  the  civil 
war  were  protracted  during  the  summer  months  by  the  skill 
or  timidity  of  the  combatants.^  Constantius  had  declared  his 
intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a 
name  that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground,  had  been 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  his  futher  Constantine.  Yet,  by  the 
impregnable  fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompassed 
his  camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a 
general  engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius  to  tempt 
or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this  advantageous 
position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that  view,  the  various  marches, 
evolutions,  and  stratagems,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 

"The  ^fonmga  Victor  assigns  to  his  exile  the  cmphatical  appellation  of 
"  Voluptarium  otium  *'.  Socrates  (I  ii.  c  sB)  is  the  voucher  for  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Vetranio  was,  indeed, 
prope  ad  stultitiam  simplicissimus. 

>*£um  Constantius  .  .  .  facundiae  vi  dejectum  Imperio  in  privatum  otium 
removit  Quae  gloria  post  natum  Imperiura  soli  processit  eloquio  deroentiAque, 
ftc  Aurelius  Victor,  Julian,  and  Themistius  (Orat.  iii  and  iv)  adorn  this  exploit 
with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy  colouring  of  their  rhetoric. 

M  Bosbequius  (p.  xia)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sdavoniaat  a  time 
when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  by  the  reciprocal  hostilities  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  Yet  he  mentions  with  admiration  the  unconquerable  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  and  observes  that  the  height  of  the  grass  was  sufficient  to  conceal  a 
loaded  waggon  from  his  sight.  See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's 
Collection,  voL  il  p.  762,  &c. 

*Zosimus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war  and  the  negotiation  (1-  ii*  P> 
123-130  [c.  45-49]).  *  But,  as  he  neither  shews  himself  a  soldier  nor  a  poUticiaii,  ms 
narrative  most  be  weighed  with  attention,  and  received  with  camion. 
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could  suggest  to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by 
lit  the  important  town  of  Siscia ;  made  an  attack  on  the 
of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  camp ; 
npted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save  into  the  eastern 
inces  of  Illyricum ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a  numerous  detach- 
ty  which  he  had  allured  into  the  narrow  passes  of  Adame. 
ng  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul 
'ed  himself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops  of  Constantius 
;  harassed  and  dispirited;  his  reputation  declined  in  the 
of  the  world  ;  and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit  a  treaty 
:ace,  which  would  have  resigned  to  the  assassin  of  Constans 
jovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  These  offers 
i  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
,  and  the  council  as  well  as  the  army  of  Magnentius  were 
>sed  to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty  usurper,  careless 
he  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave  orders  that  Philip 
Id  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  least  as  a  hostage ;  while 
dispatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Constantius  with  the 
cness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him  by  the  promise  of  a 
on,  if  he  would  instantly  abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he 
lid  con6de  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  protection 
m  avenging  Deity,"  was  the  only  answer  which  honour 
aitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was  so  sensible  of 
difficulties  of  his  situation  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  re- 
.te  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his  representa- 
The  negotiation  of  Philip  was  not,  however,  ineffectual, 
e  he  determined  Sylvanus,  the  Frank,  a  general  of  merit 
reputation,  to  desert  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
w  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

he  city  of  Mursa,   or  Essek,  celebrated  in  modem  times  B»ttt«  of 
Si  bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  length  over  the  river  Drave  !ld!%i. 

the  adjacent   morasses,^  has  been  always  considered  as**^^* 
ace  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hungary.     Magnentius, 
cting  his  march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and, 
i  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town. 

vigilance  of  the  garrison  extinguished  the  flames;  the 
roach  of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  continue  the 
utions  of  the  siege ;  and  the  emperor  soon  removed  the 
'  obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  foi  cing  a 

This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and  supported  on  large 
en  piles,  was  constructed,  A.D.  1^66,  by  Sultan  Soliman.  to  facilitate  the 
h  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See  Browne's  Travels,  and  Busching's  System 
x)graphy,  vol  il  p.  9a 
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bodj  of  troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an  adjoining  a 
theatre.  The  field  of  battle  round  Mursa  was  a  nake< 
level  plain :  on  this  ground  the  army  of  Constantius  fo 
with  the  Drave  on  their  right;  while  their  left,  either 
the  nature  of  their  disposition  or  from  the  superiority  of 
cavalry^  extended  far  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnec 
The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  under  arms  in  ai 
expectation  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning ;  an 
son  of  Constantine^  after  animating  his  soldiers  by  an  elo 
speech,  retired  into  a  church  at  some  distance  from  th< 
of  battle,  and  committed  to  his  generals  the  conduct  c 
decisive  day.^  They  deserved  his  confidence  by  the 
and  military  skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wisely  begu 
action  upon  the  left ;  and,  advancing  their  whole  wi 
cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly  wheeled  it  o 
right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to  resi 
impetuosity  of  their  charge.  But  the  Romans  of  the 
soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  discipline ;  and  the  Barb 
of  Germany  supported  the  renown  of  their  national  br 
The  engagement  soon  became  general;  was  maintained 
various  and  singular  turns  of  fortune ;  and  scarcely  endec 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  signal  victory  whic^  Const 
obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his  cavaliy.  His  cuin 
are  described  as  so  many  massy  statues  of  steel,  glitterim 
their  scaly  armour,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  : 
the  firm  array  of  the  (rallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  L 
gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons  of  the  8 
line  rode  sword  in  hand  into  the  intervals,  and  complete 
disorder.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  huge  bodies  of  the  Ge 
were  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  oi 
archers ;  and  whole  troops  of  those  Barbarians  were  urg 
anguish  and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the 
and  rapid  stream   of  the  Drave.^^     The  number  of  the 

^  This  position,  and  the  subsequent  evolutions,  are  clearly,  though  co 
described  b^  Julian,  Orat  L  p.  36  [p.  44,  ed.  HertL]. 

*  SuipiCius  Sevenis,  L  *l  p.  405  [ed.  Lugd.  Bat  1647 ;  c  38].  The  emperoi 
the  dav  in  prayer  ^ith  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  M ursa,  who  gained  hi 
denoe  by  announcing  the  success  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont  ^Hist.  d 
pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  11 10)  very  properly  remarks  the  silence  of  Julian  with 
to  the  personal  prowess  of  Constantius  in  the  battle  of  Mursa.  The  sil 
flattery  is  sometimes  equal  to  the  most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

>^  Julian,  Orat  I  p.  36,  ^7  [45,  46,  ed.  HertL]  ;  and  Orat  il  p.  59,  6a 
ras,  torn,  il  1.  ziil  p.  17  j[8].  Zosimus,  1.  il  p.  130-133  [49-59].  The 
these  celebrates  the  dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  oowd  discfaarg 
arrows  at  the  same  time ;  an  advantage  which,  according  to  his  apprebei 
military  affidrs,  materially  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Ccmitantlu& 
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was  computed  at  fifty-foar  thousand  men,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  conquerors  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
vanquished ;  ^  a  circumstance  which  proves  the  obstinacy  of 
the  contest,  and  justifies  the  observation  of  an  ancient  Moiter 
that  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Mnrsa,  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend 
the  frontiers  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  gloiy  of  Rome.®^ 
Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  servile  orator,  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant  deserted  his  own 
standard  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  He  seems 
to  have  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till 
the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and, 
throwing  away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who  incessantly 
followed  his  rapid  flight  frt)m  the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the 
foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.^ 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence  of  Con- oonqaMt  of 
stantius  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of '***''  ^^'* 
the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  shewed  a  seeming  resolu- 
tion to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  morasses 
which  fortified  the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The 
surpriaal  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the 
Imperialists  could  scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had 
supported  the  cause   of  their  tyrant. ^^     But  the  memory  of 

*>  According  to  Zonaras,  Constantius,  out  of  8o»ooo  men,  lost  30,000,  and 
Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  36,000.  The  other  articles  of  this  account  seem 
probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's  army  must  have  been 
mistaken,  either  by  the  author  or  his  transcribers.  Magnentius  had  collected  the 
whole  force  of  the  West,  Romans  and  Barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which 
cannot  fairly  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.  Julian,  Orat.  i.  p.  34,  35  [75, 
76]. 

*^  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  eft.  dimicatione  consumptse  sunt,  ad  queelibet  bella  externa 
idoneae,  quae  multum  triumphorum  possent  securitatisque  conferre.  Eutropius,  x. 
13.  The  younger  Victor  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.  [Cp.  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Chron.  2,  38.] 

*>On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  Zosimus  and 
Zonaras  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The  younger  Victor  paints  the 
character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular  light :  "Sermonis  aoer,  animi  tumidi,  et 
immodice  timidus ;  artifex  tamcn  ad  occultandam  audaciae  specie  formidinem  ". 
Is  it  most  likely  that  in  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behaviour  was  governed  by  nature 
or  by  art  ?    I  should  incline  for  the  latter. 

« Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  38,  39  [48,  49].  In  that  place,  however,  as  wdl  as  in 
Oration  ii.  p.  97  [124],  he  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  emperor. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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the  cmeltiss  exercised  by  his  ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful 
revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  hcnrror  and 
resentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  That  rash  youth, 
the  son  of  the  princess  Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine, 
had  seen  with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  the  West  usurped  by 
a  perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  and 
gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  homage  of  the  senate,  and, 
assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  precariously  reigned  during  a 
rA.]).aBOi  tumult  of  twenty-eight  days.  The  march  of  some  regidar 
^^  forces  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  hopes :  the  rebellion  was 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia, 
and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  proscription  was  extended  to  all 
who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with  the  name  and  family 
of  Constantine.^  But,  as  soon  as  Constantius,  after  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  became  master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band 
of  noble  exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in 
his  victorious  camp.  By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their 
countrymen,  Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to 
display  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful 
veterans,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized 
their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry,  the  legions, 
and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantius ;  and  the  usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  deser- 
tion, was  compelled,  with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops, 
to  retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  GauL  The 
detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered  either  to  press  or 
to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  conducted  themselves 
Msonsq^  with  the  usual  imprudence  of  success ;  and  allowed  him,  in  the 
plains  of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers  and 
of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  a  useless  victory.^ 
•BrtdtfMt  The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced,  by  repeated  mis- 
fftpMrttaS  fortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  first 
ingi^iocu] dispatched    a  senator,   in    whose    abilities    he   confided,    and 

MThe  dder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable  condition  of 
Rome:  "Ctijus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  patribusque  exitio  fuit,  uti  passing 
domus,  fora,  viae,  teroplaque,  cruore.cadaveribusque  opplerentur  bustorum  modo  ". 
Athanaaus  (torn.  L  p.  677)  deplores  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  and 
Julian  (Orat  ii.  p.  58  [74])  execn 


execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the_  implacable 
>tantine.     [June  is  given  as  the  d 
Chroh.  Pasch. ;  but  Rossi  argues  for  July ;  Rev.  Arch.  6^  375.] 


enemy  of  the  house  of  Constantine.     [June  is  given  as  the  date  in  Idatius  and 

July; 


*Zosim.  1.  iL  p.  133  [52].    Victor  in  Epitome;    The  panegyrisu  of  Constantius* 
with  their  usual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this  aoddenul  daeaU 
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afterwardB  several  bishops^  whose  holy  character  might  obtain 
a  more  favourable  audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the 
purple,  and  the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though  he 
granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all  who 
abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,^  avowed  his  inflexible 
resolution  to  inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the  crimes  of  an 
assassin,  whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm  on  every  side  by 
the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired 
the  easy  possession  of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering 
&ith  of  the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force, 
which  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons,  the 
last  and  fetal  station  of  Magnentius.^^  The  temper  of  the 
t3rrant,  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  uiged  by 
distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort 
an  immediate  supply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul.^  Their  patience 
was  at  length  exhausted  ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  praetorian 
government,  gave  the  signal  of  revolt  by  shutting  her  gates 
against  Decentius,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the 
rank  either  of  Caesar  or  of  Augustus.^  From  Treves,  Decentius  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  ri«M««i 
army  of  Grermans,  whom  the  pernicious  arts  of  Constantius  had 
mtroduced  into  the  civil  dissensions  of  Rome.^^  In  the  mean- 
time the  Imperial  troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of  Mount  Seleucus  irrevocably 
fixed  the  title  of  Rebels  on  the  party  of  Magnentius.^®^  He  was 
unable  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field  ;   the  fidelity  of  his 

'^ZonaraSi  torn.  ii.  L  xiil  p.  17.  Julian,  in  several  places  of  the  two  oratioiis, 
expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

•^Zosim.  L  il  p.  133  [ib.].    Julian,  Orat  L  p.  40  [50];  iL  p.  74  [95]. 

**  Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zbsim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.  Julian,  who  (Orat  1.  p.  40)  inveighs 
against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  mentions  (Orat  i.  pL  34)  the 
oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by  his  necessities,  or  by  his  avarice:  His 
subjects  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  Imperud  demesnes;  a  doubtful  and 
dangerous  species  of  property,  which,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed 
to  them  as  a  treasonable  usurpation. 

^  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  fioo  Augusti,  and  of  the 
Caesar.  The  Caesar  was  another  brother,  named  Desiderius.  See  Tilleroont,  Hist 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  757.  [Decentius  was  only  Caesar.  The  two  Augusti 
{AMMsforum)  on  the  coins  are  Magnentius  and  Constantius.  Magnentius  posed 
as  the  colleague  of  Constantius.] 

iM  Julian,  Orat  i.  p.  40,  il  p.  74,  with  Spanhdm,  p.  263.  His  Commentary 
illistrates  the  transactions  of  this  civil  war.  Mons  Seleuci  was  a  small  place  in 
the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Vapincum,  or  Gap.  an  episcopal  city  of 
E>auphin^.  See  d'Anville.  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  464 ;  and  Longuerue,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  France,  p.  327. 

loiZosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  134  [52].  Liban.  Oratx.  p.  a68,  269.  The  latter  most 
vehemently  arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constanthis. 
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guards  was  corrupted :  and,  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  ani* 
mate  them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an  unanimous 
shout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Constantius ! "  The  t3rrant, 
who  perceiyed  that  thej  were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon  and 
rewards  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  pre- 
vented their  design  by  falling  on  his  sword ;  ^^  a  death  more  easy 
and  more  honourable  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  revenge  would  have  been  coloured 
with  the  specious  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The 
example  of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who  strangled 
i.D.«i^mh  himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother^s  death.  The  author  of  the 
^^^  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  battle 

of  Mursa,^^'  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the 
execution  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccessful 
faction.  A  severe  inquisition  was  extended  over  all  who,  either 
fix>m  choice  or  frx>m  compulsion,  had  been  involved  in  the  cause 
of  rebellion.  Paul,  sumamed  Catena,  from  his  superior  skill  in 
the  judicial  exercise  of  tyranny,  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent 
remains  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  remote  province  of  Britain. 
The  honest  indignation  expressed  by  Martin,  vice-prsfect  of  the 
island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt ;  and  the 
governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning  against  his  breast 
the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound  the  Im* 
perial  minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects  of  the  West  were 
exposed  to  exile  and  confiscation,  to  death  and  torture ;  and,  as 
the  timid  are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Constantius  was  inac« 
cessible  to  mercy,  ^^ 

iM  Julian,  Orat  i.  p.  4a  Zosimus,  L  it  p.  154  [53I.  Socrates,  L  U.  c.  3a.  Soso- 
men,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death  with  some  homd  circum- 
stances :  Transfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vasti  corporis,  vulnere  naribusque  et  ore  cruorem 
efiundens,  exspiravit  If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  be 
expired,  had  the  pleasure  of  murdering  with  his  own  hands  his  mother  and  his 
brother  Desiderius.  [The  date  nth  Au^.  must  be  accepted  from  Idatiur  Gibbon 
took  loth  Aug.  from  Qiron.  Pasch.,  which  gives  the  wron£[  year,  354.] 

lOf  Julian  ^)rat  i.  p.  58,  te)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he  inflicted 
on  himself  the  ptmishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was  drowned  in  the  Drave,  or 
whether  he  was  carried  by  the  avenging  demons  from  the  field  of  kaattle  to  his 
destined  place  of  eternal  torturer 

i^Ammian.  xiv.  5 ;  xxi  161  [Several  inscriptions  are  extant  celebrating  the 
victory  of  Constantius;  «./.,  C.  I.  L.  6,  1158 :  restitutor  urbis  Romae  atoue  orbis 
et  eztmctor  pestiferae  tjrrannidis.  Magnentius  had  been  described  as  liberator 
orbis  terrarum,  ft&  Cod.  Theod.  15, 14,  $,  and  9,  38,  2,  annul  all  the  acts  of  tha 
tyrant] 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

ConHanitus  sole  Emperor — Elevation  and  Death  of  Galbu — Danger 
and  Elevation  of  Julian — Sarmatian  and  Persian  Wars — 
Victories  of  Julian  in  Gaul 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again  united  by  the  r»«w  of 
victory  of  Constantius ;  but,  as  that  feeble  prince  was  destitute 
of  personal  merits  either  in  peace  or  war;  as  he  feared  his 
generals  and  distrusted  his  ministers ;  the  triumph  of  his  arms 
served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  eunmchs  over  the  Roman 
world.  Those  unhappy  beings,  the  ancient  production  of 
oriental  jealousy  and  despotism^^  were  introduced  into  Greece 
and  Rome  by  tne  contagion  of  Asiatic  luxury.^  Their  progress 
was  rapid ;  and  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had 
been  abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian  queen,^ 
were  gradually  admitted  into  the  fiimilies  of  matrons,  of  sena- 
tors, and  of  the  emperors  themselves.^  Restrained  by  the 
severe  edicts  of  Domitian  and  Nerva,^  cherished  by  the  pride 

1  Aramianus  (L  xiv.  c.  6)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  Semiramis,  who  was  sup[)Osed  to  have  reigned  above  nineteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  use  of  eunuchs  is  of  high  antiquity^  both  in  Asia  and 
EgypL  They  are  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Deuteron.  xxiii.  i.  See  Gqguet, 
Origines  des  Loix,  &c.  part  L  1.  i.  c.  3. 

s  Eunuchum  dizti  veUe  te ; 

Quia  soke  utuntur  his  reginse 

Terent  Eunncb.  Act  L  scene  a. 
This  play  is  translated  from  M enander,  and  the  original  must  have  appeared 
soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander. 

'Miles  .  .  .  spadonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest 

Horat.  Carm.  v.  9  [Epode  91,  ana  Dacier  ad  loc. 
By  the  word  sfado  the  Romans  venr  forcibly  e^ressed  their  abhorrence  of  this 
mutilated  condition.  The  Greek  appellation  of  eunuchs,  which  insensibly  prevailed, 
had  a  milder  sotmd  and  a  more  ambiguous  sense. 

*  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Claudius,  in  whose 
favour  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most  honourable  rewards  of  militaiy 
valour.  See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c.  aS.  Posides  employed  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth  in  building. 

Ut  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra 

Posides.  TttvenaL  Sat.  xiv.  [91].  ^ 

*  Castrari  mares  vetuit.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  7.  See  Dion  Cassius,  L  Ixvii.  p. 
ZZ07  [2]  ;  L  bcviil  p.  1119  [2]. 
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of  Diocletian^  reduced  to  au  humble  station  by  the  prudence  o\ 
Constantine^®  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of  his  degenerate 
sons^  and  insensibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  at  length  the 
direction,  of  the  secret  councils  of  Constantius.  The  aversion 
and  contempt  which  mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained  foi 
that  imperfect  species  appears  to  have  degraded  their  character 
and  to  have  rendered  them  almost  as  incapable  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  of  conceiving  any  generous  sentiment  or  of  per 
forming  any  worthy  action.^  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled  it 
the  arts  of  flattery  and  intrigue  ;  and  they  alternately  govemec 
the  mind  of  Constantius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  hii 
vanity.8  Whilst  he  viewed  in  a  deceitfiil  mirror  the  fidr  appear 
ance  of  public  prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them  to  inter 
cept  the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces,  to  accumulate 
immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honours ;  to  dis 
grace  the  most  important  dignities  by  the  promotion  of  those 
who  had  purchased  at  their  hands  the  powers  of  oppression,' 
and  to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the  few  independent 
spirits  who  arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of  slaves 
Of  these  slaves  the  most  distinguished  was  the  chamberlaii 
Eusebius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  the  palace  with  sucl 
absolute  sway  that  Constantius,  according  to  the  sarcasm  of  ai 

>  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137  [xviil  66],  in  whicl 
Lampridios,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Sevenis  and  Constantine  for  restrainin| 
the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs  which  they  occasioned  in  otbe 
rei^^ns.  Hue  accedit  quod  eunuchos  nee  in  consiliis  nee  in  ministeriis  habuit ;  qu 
soh  principes  perdunt,  dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  re^m  Pcrsarum  volunt  vivere 
qui  a  populo  etiam  amicissimum  semovent ;  qui  mternuntii  sunt,  aliud  quan 
respondetur  referentes ;  claudentes  principem  suuni,  et  agentes  ante  omnia  ne  quit 
sciat 

'Xenophon  (Cyropaedia,  L  viii.  [leg.  vii.]  p.  540  [c.  5,  60])  has  stated  tbi 
specious  reasons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  entrust  his  person  to  the  guard  of  eunuchs 
He  had  observed  in  animals  that,  although  the  practice  of  castration  might  tam* 
their  ungovernable  fierceness,  it  did  not  diminish  their  strength  or  spirit ;  and  b 
persuaded  himself  that  those  who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kinc 
would  be  more  firmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long  ex 
perience  has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  instances  ma] 
occur  of  eunuchs  distinguished  by  their  fidelity,  their  valour,  and  their  abilities' 
but,  if  we  examine  the  general  history  of  Persia,  India,  and  China,  we  shall  fine 
that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs  has  uniformly  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  ever] 
dynasty. 

sSee  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  L  xxL  c.  16, 1.  xxiL  c.  4.  The  whole  tenor  of  hi 
impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives  of  Mamertinus,  of  Lilxinius,  and  o 
Julian  himself,  who  have  insisted  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 

*Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choosing  tht 
govemors  of  the  provinces  and]  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  concludes  his  histor] 
with  a  very  bold  observation,  as  it  is  much  more  dangerous  under  a  feeble  reign  ti 
attack  the  ministers  than  the  master  himself.  '*  Uti  verum  absolvam  brevi,  u 
Imperatore  ipso  clarius  ita  apparitorum  plerisque  magis  atrox  nihil  *'  [Cfles^  4a]. 
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impartial  historian^  possessed  some  credit  with  his  haughty 
£ivourite.^^  By  his  artful  suggestions^  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded to  subscribe  the  condemmition  of  the  unfortunate 
Gallus^  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list  of  unnatural 
murders  which  pollute  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Constantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  idvMtioa 
were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about  juim 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the  eldest 
was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitution,  they  obtained  with 
the  less  difficulty  a  precarious  and  dependent  life  firom  the 
affected  pity  of  Constantius,  who  was  sensible  that  the  execution 
of  these  helpless  orphans  would  have  been  esteemed  by  all 
mankind  an  act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty .^^  Different 
cities  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their 
exile  and  education ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  gro¥dng  years  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  secure 
those  unhappy  youths  in  the  strong  castle  of  Macellum,  near  [e.  sm  iLD. 
Caesarea.  The  treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  six 
years'  confinement  was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a 
careful  guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread  from  a 
suspicious  tyrant.^^  Their  prison  was  an  ancient  palace,  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia ;  the  situation  was  pleasant, 
the  buildings  stately,  the  inclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their 
studies,  and  practised  their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
most  skilful  masters ;  and  the  numerous  household,  appointed  to 
attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews  of  Constantine,  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  thev  could  not 
disguise  to  themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  fortune,  of 

lOApud  quein  (si  vere  did  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit  Ammian.  L 
xviiL  c.  4. 

11  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iiL  p.  90)  reproaches  the  apostate  with  his  Ingrati- 
tude towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had  contributed  to  save  his  life ;  and 
we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respectable  authority  (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  916),  that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church.  [Gallus 
and  Julian  were  step-brothers,  being  sons  of  Galla  and  Basilina  respectively.  The 
exact  date  of  Julian's  birth  has  been  recently  a  subject  of  discussion.  Schwarz  (de 
vita  et  scr.  Jul.  imp.  p.  16)  gives  Nov. -Dec.,  331 ;  Kellerbauer,  Sept.  331;  C. 
Radinger  (Philologus,  50,  p.  761 ;  1891),  May,  331,  comparing  lemma  to  Anth.  PftL 
14,  148,— very  probably  as  regards  the  month.  But  C.  J.  Neumann,  Das  Geburts- 
jahr  K.  Julians  (ib.),  shews  that  if  we  accept  May  from  Radinger,  the  year  must  be 
332 ;  for  he  died  in  his  thirty-second  year  (Amm.  25,  ^,  23)  in  Jime.  If  bom  in 
May,  331,  his  death  must  have  occurred  in  his  thirty-third  year.] 

^  "nie  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of  Julian  b  con- 
tained in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Athens.    Libanius  (Orat  Porentalis),  on  the  side  of  the  Pagans,  and 
Socrates  (I  iii.  c.  i).  on  that  of  the  Christians,  have  preserved  several  interestiqg . 
circumstances^ 
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freedom^  and  of  safety ;  secluded  from  the  society  of  all  whom 
they  could  trust  or  esteem;  and  condemned  to  pass  their 
melancholy  hours  in  the  company  of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the 
hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  the  emergencies 
of  the  state  compelled  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to 
invest  Gallus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title 
lauw  d«-  of  Csesar,^^  and  to  cement  this  political  connexion  by  his  mar- 
i^LMS""^'  riage  with  the  princess  Constantina.^^  After  a  formal  interview, 
«M«i»»[iB]  jjj  ^ijicii  the  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their  £Euth  never  to 
undertake  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  each  other,  they  repaired 
without  delay  to  their  re^ective  stations.  Constantius  continued 
his  march  towards  the  West,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at 
Antioch,  from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he  adminis- 
tered the  Bve  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern  preefecture.^  In 
this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Ccesar  was  not  unmind^  of  his 
brother  Julian,  who  obtained  the  honours  of  his  rank,  the 
appearances  of  liberty,  and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony.^* 
inMitruid  The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of  Gallus,  and 
If  %!uu  *  even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Csesar 
was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transported  from  a  prison  to  a 
throne,  he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  docility 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A 
temper  naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of  being  corrected, 
was  soured,  by  solitude  and  adversity ;  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  had  endured  disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to 
Sjonpathy ;  and  the  ungovemed  sallies  of  his  rage  were  often 
&tal  to  those  who  approached  his  person  or  were  subject  to 
his   power.  ^<^      Constant ina,   his   wife,   is   described,   not    as  a 

^(Tlavius  Claudius  Constantius.] 

"TWidow  of  Hannibalianus.] 

'^  For  the  promotion  of  Gallus,  see  Idatius  fdate  15th,  not  5th  March],  Zosimus,  and 
the  two  Victors.  According  to  Philostorgius  (L  iv.c.  x),  Theophilus,  an  Arian  bishop, 
was  the  witness,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of  this  solemn  engagement  He  sup- 
ported that  character  with  generous  firmness ;  but  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  ixao)  tlunks  it  very  improbable  that  an  heretic  should  have  pos- 
sessed such  virtue. 

M  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constantinople,  but  the 
reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius ;  and  the 
young  piiooe  was  advised  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of 
Bithvnia  and  Ionia. 

^See  Jolian  od  SL  P.  Q.  A.  p.  271  [350],  Terom.  in  Chron.,  Auielius  Victor 
[Caes.  42, 81 ,  Eiitro(uus,  x.  ia  [leg.  13] .  IsnaU  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  ofteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  when  there  was 
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wroman^  but  as  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tonnented  with  an 
insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood.  ^®  Instead  of  employing  her  in- 
fluence to  insinuate  the  mild  counsels  of  prudence  and  humanity^ 
she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  her  husband ;  and^  as  she 
retained  the  vanity^  though  she  had  renounced  the  gentleness^ 
of  her  sex,  a  pearl  necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price 
for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  nobleman.^^  The 
c;ruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed  in  the  undissembled 
violence  of  popular  or  military  executions ;  and  was  sometimes 
disguised  by  the  abuse  of  law,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  private  houses  of  Antioch  and  the  places  of 
public  resort  were  besieged  by  spies  and  informers  ;  and  the 
Caesar  himself,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently 
undescended  to  assume  that  odious  character.  Every  apart- 
ment of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instruments  of  death 
ind  torture,  and  a  general  consternation  was  diffused  through 
the  capital  of  Syria.  The  Prince  of  the  East,  as  if  he  had  been 
[x>nscious  how  much  he  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved 
to  reign,  selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment  the  pro- 
irincials,  accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and  his  own 
courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  suspected  of  incensing, 
by  their  secret  correspondence,  the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of 
Constantius.  But  he  foigot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his 
only  support,  the  affection  of  the  people ;  whilst  he  furnished 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded 
the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his 
purple,  and  of  his  life.^^ 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  fate  of  the  Roman  iiMMusrt  o: 
world,  Constantius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  and  mteistan. 
cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice  had  subjected  the  East ; 
Gind    the  discovery  of  some  assassins,    secretly   dispatched   to 

Qo  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depreciate  his  character.  "  Multis 
ncivilibus  gestis  Gallus  Caesar  .  .  .  vir  Qatur&  ferox  [leg.  ferus]  et  ad  tyrannidem 
pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  licuisset." 

i^Megsera  quidem  mortalis,  inflammatrix  saevientis  assidua,  bumani  cruoris 
ivida,  &C.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  L  xiv.  c.  i.  The  sinceiity  of  Amrolanus  would  not 
iufTer  him  to  misrepresent  facts  or  chatacteis,  but  his  love  of  awiiitious  ornaments 
frequently  betrayed  him  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  e3q)ression. 

u  His  name  was  Clematius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was  a  refusal  to 
^^tify  the  desires  of  his  mother-in-law ;  who  solicited  his  death,  because  she  had 
txen  disappointed  of  his  love.    Ammian.  1.  xiv.  c.  i. 

«See  m  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  c.  i  [and  c]  7)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties 
3f  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  37a  [351])  insinuates  that  a  secret  conspiracy 
bad  been  formed  against  him;  and  Zosimus  names  (I  ii.  p.  135  [c.  55])  the  persons 
engaged  in  it ;  a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and  two  obicure  agents,  who  were 
resolved  to  make  their  fortune. 
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Antioch  by  the  tynnt  of  Gaul^  was  employed  to  convince  the 
public,  that  the  emperor  and  the  Csesar  were  united  by  the 
same  interest  and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies.^^  But,  when 
the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Constantius,  his  dependent 
colleague  became  less  useful  and  less  formidable.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  conduct  was  severely  and  suspiciously  ex- 
amined, and  it  was  privately  resolved  either  to  deprive  Gallns 
of  the  purple  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent 
luxury  of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war. 
The  death  of  Theophilus,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria,  who 
in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the  people  of 
Antioch  with  the  connivance,  and  almost  at  the  instigation,  of 
Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  ox  wanton 
cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult  on  the  supreme  majesty  d 
Constantius.  Two  ministers  of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian,  the 
oriental  prefect,  and  Montius,  qusestor  of  the  palace,  were 
empowered  by  a  special  commission  to  visit  and  reform  the 
state  of  the  East.^  They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  the  gentlest  arts 
of  persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of 
his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rashness  of  the  prefect  disap- 
pointed these  prudent  measures,  and  hastened  his  own  ruin  as 
well  as  that  of  his  enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian 
passed  disdainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and,  alleging 
a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  several  days  in 
sullen  retirement  to  prepare  an  inflammatory  memorial,  which 
he  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  court.  Yielding  at  length  to 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  Grallus,  the  prefect  condescended 
to  take  his  seat  in  council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to  signify  a 
concise  and  haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Caesar  should 
immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he  himsell 

^  Zonaras,  1.  xiii.  torn.  iL  p.  17,  18  [c.  8] .  The  assassins  had  seduced  a  great 
number  of  legionaries  ;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and  revealed  by  an  oki 
woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 

**  [So  Schiller  (ii.  p.  300) :  "  Constantius  therefore  sent  the  praef.  prret.  orientii 
Domitian,  and  the  mmister  of  justice  (quaestor  palatii)  Montius, '  &c.  But  Ammiac 
only  says  that  Domitian  was  commissioned  (xiv.  7,  9);  nothing  is  said  of  the  sending 
of  Montius, — ^for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  sent.  Neither  Gibbon,  noi 
Schiller,  nor  Milman  ^who  writes  ad  hune  he.:  ** The  commission  seems  to  have 
been  granted  to  Domitian  alone.  Montius  interfered  to  support  his  authority  "— 
but  does  not  explain  how  Montius  came  to  be  there)  realized  that  Montitis  was  the 
qu€Bsior  pakitU  of  the  Cresar,  not  of  Constantius.  The  Cnesars  had  a  bousdhold 
(like  the  Augusti)  and  palace  offiaals;  thus  we  find  Nebridius  as  qu.  palat.  of  Julias 
(Amm.  XX.  9,  5).  These  officials  were  probably  appointed  by  the  Augustus,  as  w( 
may  infer  from  Julian's  demand  that  Constantius  should  allow  him  to  appoint  all 
officials  in  his  own  province  except  the  praetorian  prsefecL  Amm.  xx.  8, 14.  j 
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would  punish  his  delay  or  hesitation  by  suspending  the  usual 
allowance  of  his  household.  The  nephew  and  daughter  of 
Constantine,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  of  a  subject,  ex- 
pressed their  resentment  by  instantly  delivering  Domitian  to 
the  custody  of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some 
tenxus  of  accommodation.  They  were  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman  whose 
art  and  experience  were  firequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of 
his  disposition.^  The  quaestor  reproached  Callus  in  haughty 
language  that  a  prince  who  was  scarcely  authorized  to  remove 
a  numicipal  magistrate  should  presume  to  imprison  a  praetorian 
preefect ;  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  ; 
and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  defend 
the  person  and  dignity  of  his  representatives.  By  this  rash 
declaration  of  war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gall  us  was  provoked 
to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  He  ordered  his 
guards  to  stand  to  their  arms,  assembled  the  populace  of  Antioch, 
and  recommended  to  their  zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  re- 
venge. His  commands  were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely 
seised  the  prsefect  and  the  qusestor,  and,  t3dng  their  legs  to- 
gether with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and  a  thousand  wounds 
on  these  unhappy  victims,  and  at  last  precipitated  their  mangled 
and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes.^ 

After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  designs  of  DMcmi 
Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his  a«iiu 
innocence  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind  of  that 
prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and  weak- 
ness. Instead  of  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus,  instead  of 
employing  in  his  defence  the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  East, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected  tranquillity 
of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain  pageantry  of  a  court, 
imperceptibly  recalled  the  veteran  legions  from  the  provinces 
of  Asia.     But,  as  it  still  appeared  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus 

*>  In  the  present  text  of  Ammianus,  we  read,  Asper  quidem  sed  ad  lenitatem 
propensior  ;  which  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory  nonsense.  With  the  aid  of 
an  old  manuscript  Valesius  has  rectified  the  first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we 
perceive  a  ray  of  Ught  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  vafer.  If  we  venture  to 
change  Unitatem  into  UvUaiem,  this  alteration  of  a  sii^le  letter  will  render  the 
whole  passage  clear  and  consistent.  [The  best  MS.  (Vatican,  ninth  cent.)  has  a/en^ 
whence  Kie^ng  has  restored  Aftr.,  which  Gardthausen  accepts.] 

**  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints  from  various 
sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  history  of  Ammianus,  and  need 
only  rdter  to  the  seventh  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philostorgitis, 
however  (L  iiL  c.  a8).  though  partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
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in  his  capital^  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dissimulation  wen 
practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and  pressing  epistles  o 
Constantius  were  filled  with  professions  of  confidence  am 
friendship ;  exhorting  the  Caesar  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hi) 
high  station,  to  relieve  his  colleague  ftom  a  part  of  the  publi< 
cares,  and  to  assist  the  West  by  his  presence,  his  counsels  anc 
his  arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries,  Gallus  had  reasoi 
to  fear  and  to  distrust.  But  he  had  n^lected  the  opportunitie 
of  flight  and  of  resistance ;  he  was  sauced  by  the  flatterinj 
assurances  of  the  tribune  Scudilo,  who,  under  the  semblance  o 
a  rough  soldier,  disguised  the  most  artful  insinuation ;  and  h< 
depended  on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantina,  till  the  un 
seasonable  death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in  whid 
he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous  passions.^ 
uditgrae*  After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Csesar  set  forwards  on  hi 
^D  SM.  journey  to  the  Imperial  court  From  Antioch  to  Hadrianople 
he  traversed  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions  with  a  numerou 
and  stately  train ;  and,  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehen 
sions  from  the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  entertainec 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of  the  game 
of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  journey  might,  howevei 
have  warned  him  of  the  impending  danger.  In  all  the  prindpa 
cities  he  was  met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned  ti 
seize  the  offices  of  government,  to  observe  his  motions,  and  ti 
prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair.  The  persons  dispatcher 
to  secure  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind  passed  him  witi 
cold  salutations  or  affected  disdain;  and  the  troops,  whosi 
station  lay  along  the  public  road,  were  studiously  removed  oi 
his  approach,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  ofiar  their  sword 
for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.^  After  Gallus  had  been  per 
mitted  to  repose  himself  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople  he  receivec 
a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and  absolute  style 
that  his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that  city,  while  th< 
Caesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should  hasten  ti 
the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan.     In  this  rapid  journey,  th< 

*She  had  preceded  her  husband ;  hut  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road,  at  a  littb 
place  in  Bitnvnia,  called  Coenuin  Gallicanum  [C»ni  GallicanL  There  is  a  good 
stnugfatforward  narrative  of  the  episode  of  Gailus  in  Vita  ArtemU,  Act  Set ,  Oct.  ao] 

vrhe  Thebaean  kgions,  which  were  then  quartered  at  Hadrianople,  sent  a  depa 
tation  to  GaUus,  with  a  tender  of  their  services.  Ammian.  L  xiv.  c.  xx  [15].  Th( 
Notitia  (s.  6,  ao,  38,  edit.  Labb.)  mentions  three  several  kgions  which  bore  tin 
name  of  Thebaeaa  The  zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  destroy  a  despicable  thougl 
celebrated  legend,  has  tempted  him  on  the  slightest  groundi  to  den^  the  eadstenci 
of  a  Thebfiean  legion  in  the  Roman  armiei.  1^  Oeuvrei  de  V(dtaire,  tom.  xv.  p 
4x4,  quarto  editioa. 
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id  respect  which  was  due  to  the  brother  and  colleague 
istantius  was  insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity  ; 
dlus,  who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the  attend- 
lat  they  already  considered  themselves  as  his  guards, 
ight  soon   be  employed  as  his  executioners,  began  to 

his  fatal  rashness,  and  to  recollect  with  terror  and  re- 
the  conduct  by  which  he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The 
dation  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved,  was  laid 
Lt  Poetovio  in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted  to  a  palace  [PtttM] 
suburbs,  where  the  general  Barbatio,  with  a  select  band 
iers,  who  could  neither  be  moved  by  pity  nor  corrupted 
rards,  expected  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious  victim.  In 
se  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested,  ignominiously  stripped 

ensigns  of  Cspsar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a 
tered  prison  which  had  been  so  recently  polluted  with 
)lood.  The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by 
pearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch  Eusebius, 
ah  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded 
:rrogate  him  concerning  the  administration  of  the  East. 
£sar  sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed 
i  criminal  actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  designs,  with 
he  was  charged ;  and,  by  imputing  them  to  the  advice  of 
fe,  exasperated  the  indignation  of  Constantius,  who  re- 

with  partial  prejudice  the  minutes  of  the  examination, 
nperor  was  easily  convinced  that  his  own  safety  was  in- 
tible  with  the  life  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death 
gned,  dispatched,  and  executed ;  and  the  nephew  of 
ntine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  was  be- 
I  in  prison  like  the  vilest  malefactor.^  Those  who  are 
d  to  palliate  the  cruelties  of  Constantius  assert  that  he 
elented  and  endeavoured  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate: 
at  the  second  messenger  entrusted  with  the  reprieve  was 
*d  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving  temper 
lus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to  ikeir  empire  the 
y  provinces  of  the  East.^ 
des  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  alone  survived,  of  allriMdMifttr 

Mid  MCAp* 

the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  GaUns  in  Aminianus, 
IX.  Julian  complains  that  his  biotber  was  put  to  death  without  a  trial ; 
to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted 
lemies ;  but  seems  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been 
of  the  purple. 

lostorgius,  1.  iv.  c  i.  Zonaras,  L  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19  [c.  9].  But  the  former 
ial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  transcnbed,  without  choice 
sm,  whatever  he  found  m  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
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the  numerous  posterity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfortune 
of  his  royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of  Gallus.     From 

sadof  A.D.  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was  ccmyeyed 
under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of  Milan ;  where  he  languished 

io  jbim.  above  seven  months,  in  the  continual  apprehension  of  suffering 
the  same  ignominious  death  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almost 
before  his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  persecuted 
family.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  his  silence,  were  scrutinised 
with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  perpetually  assaulted  by 
enemies  whom  he  had  never  offended,  and  by  arts  to  which  he 
was  a  stranger.^  But,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  Julian  in- 
sensibly acquired  the  virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He 
defended  his  honour,  as  well  as  his  life,  against  the  ensnaring 
subtleties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  some  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments ;  and,  whilst  he  cautiously  suppressed 
his  grief  and  resentment,  he  nobly  disdained  to  flatter  the 
tyrsnt  by  any  seeming  approbation  of  his  brother's  murder. 
Julian  most  devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  who  had  exempted  his  innocence  fixmi 
the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced  by  their  justice  against 
the  impious  house  of  Constantine.^  As  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument of  their  providence,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
steady  and  generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia,^  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she 
had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  counterbalanced,  in 
some  measure,  the  powerful  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By  the 
intercession  of  his  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Im- 
perial presence ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedom, 
he  was  heard  with  favour ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of 
the  blood  of  Gallus,  the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed 
in  the  council.     But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview 


**  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  1.  xv.  c.  i,  3,  8.  Julian  himself,  in  bis  episUe  to  the 
Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own  danger,  and  of  his 
sentiments.  He  shews,  however,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  sufferings,  by  in- 
sinuating, though  in  obscure  terms,  that  they  lasted  ^>ve  a  year ;  a  period  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  chronology. 

^  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of  Constantine 
into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and  agreeably  related.  It 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration,  from  whence  it  has  been  detached  and 
translated  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  il  p.  385-408. 

*^  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  of  a  nobJe  family,  and  the 
daughter  as  well  as  sister  of  consuls.  Her  marriage  with  the  emperor  may  be 
plaoed  in  the  year  35a  [or  beginning  of  353].  In  a  divided  age  the  historians  of  all 
parties  agree  in  her  praises.  See  their  testimonies  collected  by  Tillemont,  Hist 
des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  750-754. 
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1  by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw 
hile  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  emperor  r«  <••«&»  to 
b  proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of  a^^iSs. 
lourable  exile.  As  he  had  discovered  from  his  earliest  AtSra^joiy 
I  propensity,  or  rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the*****^  ^^ 
s,  the  learning,  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  he 
with  pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Far 
le  tumult  of  arms  and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent 
Lths  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  inter- 
vith  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied  to  cultivate 
lius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to  inflame  the  de- 
of  their  royal  pupO.  Their  labours  were  not  unsuccess- 
id  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens  that  tender 
which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a  liberal  mind  from  the 
!tion  of  the  place  where  it  has  discovered  and  exercised 
^ing  powers.  The  gentleness  and  affability  of  manners, 
lis  temper  suggested  and  his  situation  imposed,  insensibly 
i  the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens,  with 
le  conversed.  Some  of  his  fellow-students  might  perhaps 
e  his  behaviour  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion ; 
Lian  established,  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general  pre- 
on  in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  whidi  was  soon 
I  over  the  Roman  world.^ 

st  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retirement,  thexteaiMto 
s,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she  had 
kken,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The 
»f  the  late  Caesar  had  left  Constantius  invested  with  the 
nmand,  and  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight,  of  a 
empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  could  be 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
ans.  The  Sarmatians  no  longer  respected  the  barrier  of 
Qube.  The  impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the  bold-i^ 
d  numbers  of  the  wild  Isaurians :  those  robbers  descended' 
leir  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the  adjacent  country,  '• 
1  even  presumed,  though  without  success,  to  besiege  the 
mt  city  of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 

mius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  well  as  the  powers 
loquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of  heroes,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants, 
was  his  fellow-student  at  Athens;  and  the  symptoms,  which  he  lo 
describes,  of  the  future  wickedness  of  the  apostate  amount  only  to  some 
perfections  and  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  speech  and  manner.  He  pro- 
^ever,  that  he  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities  of  the  church  and 
^.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iv.  p.  X2i,  12a).  [See  Ubfmius,  EfUa^ios^  5IB6 
Reiske.] 
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three  Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch,  elated 
by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia,  and  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  indispensably  required  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East  For  the  first  time,  Constantius  sincerely  ac- 
knowledged that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an 
extent  of  care  and  of  dominion.*^  Insensible  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue  and 
celestial  fortune  would  still  continue  to  triumph  over  every 
obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to  the  advice  of  Eusebia, 
which  gratified  his  indolence,  without  offending  his  suspicious 
pride.  As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus  dwelt 
on  the  emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from  their  in^ 
fancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian  and  of  Titus.^ 
She  accustomed  her  husband  to  consider  Julian  as  a  youth  of  a 
mild  unambitious  disposition,  whose  allegiance  and  gratitude 
might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was 
qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  subordinate  station,  without  as- 
piring to  dispute  the  commands,  or  to  shade  the  glories,  of  his 
sovereign  and  benefactor.  After  an  obstinate,  though  secvet, 
struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  fiivourite  eunuchs  submitted  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  empress ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Julian, 
afler  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Helena,  sister  of  Constantius, 
should  be  appointed,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was  probaoiy 
accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  approaching  greatness, 
he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens  to*  witness  his  tears  of  un- 
dissembled  sorrow,  when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from 
his  beloved  retirement.^  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fiune, 
and  even  for  his  virtue ;  and  his  sole  confidence  was  derived 
from  the  persuasion  that  Minerva  inspired  all  his  actions,  and 
that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of  angels,  whom 
for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed  from  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

s*Succumbere  tot  necessitatibus  tamque  (rebiis  unum  se,  quod  nunquam  fecerat, 
aperte  demonstrans.  Ammian.  L  xv.  c.  8  [2] .  He  then  expresses,  in  their  own 
words,  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  courtiers. 

MTantum  a  temperatis  moribus  Julian!  differens  fratris,  quantum  inter  Ves- 
pasian! filios  fuit  Doroitianum  et  Titum.  Amm .  1.  xiv.  c.  1 1  [28] .  The  circumstances 
and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  afford  a  strong 
example  of  the  innate  difference  of  characters. 

"Ammianus,  L  xv.  c.  8.    Zosimus,  1.  iiL  p.  137.  138  [2]. 

"Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  275,  276  [354-5].  Libanha,  Orat  x.  p.  268.  Julian 
did  not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  tbdr  will  by  repeated  visions  and  omens. 
His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 
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He  approached  with  horror  the  palace  of  Milan ;  nor  could  the 
ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignation,  when  he  found  himself 
accosted  with  fidse  and  servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his 
family.  Eusebia,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  benevolent 
schemes^  embraced  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  soothing  caresses^  to  dispel  his  terrors 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But  the  ceremony  of  shaving 
his  beard^  and  his  awkward  demeanour^  when  he  first  exchanged 
the  cloak  of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a 
Roman  prince,  amused,  during  a  few  da3r8,  the  levity  of  the 
imperial  court.^ 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer  deigned  to 
consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a  colleague ;  but  they 
were  anxious  that  their  nomination  should  be  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  the  army.  On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  guards,  with 
the  other  troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan,  appealed  under  arms;  and  Constantius  ascended  his 
lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian,  who 
entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.^ 
In  a  studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered  with  dignity,  the 
emperor  represented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  naming  a  Caesar  for 
the  administration  of  the  West,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of  the 
purple  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  G>nstantine. 
The  approbation  of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a  respectful 
murmur :  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of  Julian,  and 
observed  with  pleasure  that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes 
was  tempered  by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus  exposed,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Constantius 
addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority  which  his  superior 
age  and  station  permitted  him  to  assume ;  and,  exhorting  the 
new  Caesar  to  deserve,  by  heroic  deeds,  that  sacred  and  im- 
mortal name,  the  emperor  gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  by 
time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most  distant 
climates.     As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the  troops,  as  a 

<^  Julian  himself  relates  (p.  274  [353]).  with  some  humour,  the  droumstaHoes 
of  his  own  metamorphosis,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  perplexity  at  being  thus 
suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every  ob|ect  appeued  strangle  and 
hostile. 

*See  Ammian.  Maroellin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  Zosimcis,  L  ill  p.  139  [z,  a].  Aurditv 
Victor  [Caes.  43,  x6].    Victor  Junior  in  ^ton.  [43,  za].    EcKop.  x.  24. 

VOL.  11.  X7 
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token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against  their  knees;* 
whOe  the  officers  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed^  with 
decent  reserve,  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representative 
of  Constantius. 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  same 
Snir«T.V^  and,  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to 

verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  which  he  might  equally  apply  to 
his  fortune  and  to  his  fears.^  The  fbur-and-twenty  days  wnich 
the  Caesar  spent  at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first 
months  of  his  Grallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splendid  but 
severe  captivity ;  nor  could  the  acquisition  of  honour  oofmpen- 
sate  for  the  loss  of  freedom.^^  His  steps  were  watched,  his 
correspondence  was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  obliged,  by 
prudence,  to  decline  the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Of  his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend 
him ;  two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian ;  the  last  of 
whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  ooUectkNi  of 
books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied  the  inclinations  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  fidtfaibl 
servants,  an  household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became  the 
dignity  of  a  Ceesar ;  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
destitute  and  perhaps  incapable  of  any  attachment  fm  their 
new  master,  to  whom,  for  tne  most  part,  they  were  either  un- 
known or  suspected.  His  want  of  experience  might  require  the 
assistance  of  a  wise  council ;  but  the  minute  instructions  which 
regulated  the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution  of  his 
hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the  discipline  of  hii 
preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a  prince  entrmted 
with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war.  If  he  aspired  to  deserve 
the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  dia- 

''Mflitares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scuta  genibus  illidentes;  quod  est 
prosperitatis  indicium  plenum ;  nam  contra  cum  hastis  dypd  feriuntur,  km 
docuroentum  est  et  doloris.  .  .  .  Ammianus  [xv.  8,  x6]  adds,  witn  a  nice  distinctioii, 
Eumque  ut  potion  reverentia  servaretur,  nee  supra  modum  laudabant  nee  infra, 
quamdecd^at 

40fxAa^«  vop^vpcot  •drarov  ««  /MifM  icp«r«uV'  The  word  purpU^  wliich  Homer 
hod  used  as  a  vague  but  common  epithet  for  death,  was  aoplied  fay  Julian  to  ex- 
press, very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object  of  his  own  apprehensions  [Amro.  xv.  8^ 

'7]. 


A  He  represents  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  (p.  277  [357] )  the  distress  of  his 
new  situation.  The  provision  for  his  table  was,  however,  so  elegant  and  somptuoai 
that  the  jronag  philosopher  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Quum  legoet  libdlum  awtop, 
quern  Constantius  ut  privignum  ad  studia  mittens  mand  su&  oonscripserat,  pne- 
lioenter  disponens  quid  in  convivio  Caesaris  impendi  deberet^  phasianum  et  vahnun 
et  sumen  ezigi  vetuit  et  inferri.   Ammian.  MaroeUin.  L  xvL  c.  5* 
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g  his  sovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed 
Lasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebia^^  herself  who, 
;  occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  theFM«i<M«# 
less  of  her  sex  and  the  generosity  of  her  character.^ 
smory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian  ' 
»wn  danger,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the 
and  unworthy  fiite  of  Sylvanus.     In  the  summer  which 
id  his  own  elevation,  that  general  had  been  chosen  to 
Gaul  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus 
scovered  that  he  had  left  his  most  dangerous  enemies  in 
iperial  court     A  dexterous  informer,  countenanced  by 
of  the  principal  ministers,  procured  from  him  some  re- 
ndatory  letters  ;  and  crazing  the  whole  of  the  contents, 

the  signature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with 
i  of  high  and  treasonable  import.  By  the  industry  and 
I  of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was  however  detected,  and  in  a 
ouncil  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  held  in  the  pre- 
>f  the  emperor  himself,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was 
Y  acknowledged.  But  the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the 
of  the  calumny  and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his  estate  had 
'  provoked  the  indignant  chief  to  the  rebellion  of  which 
i  so  unjustly  accused.  He  assumed  the  purple  at  his 
aarters  of  Cologne,  and  his  active  powers  appeared  to 
i  Italy  with  an  invasion,  and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this 
ncy,  Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained,  by  an 
Teachery,  the  fisivour  which  he  had  lost  by  his  eminent 
i  in  the  East.  Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously  al- 
y  injuries  of  a  similar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  few 
rs  to  join  the  standard,  and  to  betrav  the  confidence,  of 
•  credulous  friend.  After  a  reign  ot  only  twenty-eight 
ylvanus  was  assassinated :  the  soldiers  who,  without  any 
i\  intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  their 

immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance;  and  the 
rs  of  Constantius  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  felicity  of 

e  recollect  that  Constantine,  the  father  of  Helena,  aied  above  eighteen 
ore  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  Mali  app^  probable  that  the  daughter,  though 
could  not  be  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon 
Is  delivered  of  a  son,  who  died  imme^atdy,  qood  obitetrix,  commta 
mox  natum  praesecto  plusquam  convenerat  umbilico  necavit  She 
nied  the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  latter, 
1  venenum  bibere  per  fraudem  illexit,  nt  aaotiMcunque  conoepisaet, 
xm  abjiceret  partum.  Ammian.  1.  zvi.  c.  xo  [x8].  Our  physicians  will 
e  whether  there  exists  such  a  poison.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
t  the  public  malignity  imputed  the  eflects  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of  Eusebia, 
Lrgc  seems  highly  improbable.] 
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the  monarch  who  had  extinguished  a  civil  war  without  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.^ 
coMtesttw  The  protection  of  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  the  persecution 
iLDuBT,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  detained  Constantius  in  Italy  above 
eighteen  months  after  the  departure  of  Julian.  Before  the 
emperor  returned  into  the  East,  he  indulged  his  pride  and 
curiosity  in  a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital.^  He  proceeded  from 
Milan  to  Rome  along  the  .£milian  and  Flaminian  ways ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  the  march 
of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquished  a  foreign  enemy  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  His  splendid  train 
was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  he  was  encompassed  by  the  glittering  arms  of 
the  numerous  squadrons  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their 
streaming  banners  of  silk,  embossed  with  gold  and  shaped  in 
the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
Constantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car  resplendent  with  gold  and 
precious  gems ;  and,  except  when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass 
under  the  gates  of  the  cities,  he  affected  a  stately  demeanour  of 
inflexible  and,  as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity.  The 
severe  discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  been  introduced  by 
the  eunuchs  into  the  Imperial  palace ;  and  such  were  the  habits 
of  patience  which  they  had  inculcated  that,  during  a  slow  and 
sultry  march,  he  was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his 
face  or  to  turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He 
was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Rome ;  and  the 
emperor  surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil  honours  of  the  re- 
public and  the  consular  images  of  the  noble  funilies.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude.  Their  re- 
peated acclamations  expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  Constantius  himself  expressed,  with  some  pleasantry,  fits 
affected  surprise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  suddenly  be 
collected  on  the  same  spot.  The  son  of  Constantine  was  lodged 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus :  he  presided  in  the  senate, 
harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which  Cicero  had  so 
often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual  courte^  at  the  games  of 
the  circus,  and  accepted  the  crowns  of  gold  as  weU  as  the 

^Aromianus  (xv.  5)  w-as  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  conduct  and  fate  of 
S^lvanus.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who  attended  Unicintti  in 
his  dangerous  enterprise. 

^  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome,  tee  Ammianuii  L  xvL 
c.  xa  We  have  only  to  add  that  Thonistins  was  appointed  deputy  from  Con- 
stantinople»  and  that  he  composed  his  fomrtb  Oration  (or  this  ceremony. 
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panegyrics  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ceremony  by  the 
deputies  of  the  principal  cities.  His  short  visit  of  thirty  days 
was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  art  and  power  which 
were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills  and  the  interjacent  valleys. 
He  admired  the  awful  majesty  of  the  capitol,  the  vast  extent  of 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
the  elegant  architecture  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  and  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the 
Forum  and  column  of  Trajan  ;  acknowledging  that  *  the  voice  of 
&me,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  had  made  an  inade- 
quate report  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  traveller, 
who  has  contemplated  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive 
some  imperfect  idea  of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  have 
inspired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  splendour  of  un- 
sullied beauty. 

The  satis&ction  which  Constantius  had  received  from  this  a 
journey  excited  him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing  on 
the  Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  munifi- 
cence. His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equestrian  and  colossal 
statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Thgan ;  but,  when  he 
had  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties  of  the  execution,^  he 
chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capital  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian 
obelisk.  In  a  remote  but  polished  age,  which  seems  to  have 
preceded  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  a  great  number 
of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  £g3rpt,  in  a  just  con- 
fidence that  the  simplicity  of  their  form  and  the  hardness  of 
their  substance  would  resist  the  injuries  of  time  and  violence.^ 
Several  of  these  extraordinary  columns  had  been  transported  to 
Rome  by  Augustus  and  his  successors^  as  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  their  power  and  victoiy  \  ^^  but  there  remained 

^  Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor  that,  if  he 
made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  similar  stable  ^the  Forum  of 
Trajan).  Another  saying  of  Hormisdas  is  recorded,  "that  one  tnine  only  had 
displeased  him,  to  find  that  men  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  dsewhere  ".  If  we  adopt 
this  reading  of  the  text  of  Ammianus  (displicuisse  instead  of  placuisse),  we  msLj 
consider  it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would  be  that  of  a 
misanthrope.    [There  is  no  authority  for  displ. ,  a  guess  of  Valesius.  ] 

^  When  Germanicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the  eldest  of  the 
priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hieipgl3rphics.  Tacit.  Annal.  it  c. 
60.  But  it  seems  probable  that  before  the  useful  invention  of  an  alphabet  these 
natural  or  arbitrary  signs  were  the  common  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation. 
See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iiL  p.  69-243. 

^  See  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  1.  xxxvi.  c  14,  15. 
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one  obelisk  which,  from  its  siie  or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time  the  rapacious  vanity  of  the  copquerors.  It  was  designed 
by  Constantine  to  adorn  his  new  city;^  and,  after  being  re- 
moved by  his  order  from  the  pedestal  where  it  stood  before  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria.  The  death  of  Constantine  suspended  the  execution 
of  his  purpose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vessel  of  uncommon  strength 
and  capaciousness  was  provided  to  convey  this  enormous  weight 
of  granite,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  The  obelisk  of 
Constantius  was  landed  about  three  miles  fitnn  the  city,  and 
elevated  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour,  in  the  great  Circus  of 
Rome.*» 
The  departure  of  Constantius  from  Rome  was  hastened  by 
iw!^  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  the 
lUyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil  war,  and  the  irrepa- 
rMe  loss  which  the  Roman  legions  had  sustained  in  the  battle 
of  Mursa,  exposed  those  countries,  almost  without  defence,  to 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Barbarians;  and  particularly  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful  nation,  who  seem  to 
have  exchanged  the  institutions  of  Germany  for  the  arms  and 
military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.^  The  garrisons  of  the 
frontier  were  insufficient  to  check  their  progress;  and  the 
indolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  assemble,  from  the 

*  Ammian.  Marcdlin.  1.  xvii.  c.  ^  He  gives  us  a  Greek  iinterpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Lindenhrogtus  adds  a  Latin  inscriptioD,  which, 
in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantius,  contain  a  short  history  of  the  obelisk. 
[The  Greek  interpretation  of  Hermapion  given  by  Ammian  cannot  refer  to  the 
€>belisk  transferred  from  Heliopolis  by  Constantius,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it 
with  Birch's  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  (see  Parker's  Twelve  Egyptian 
Obdisks).  This  obelisk  was  erected  by  Thothmes  111.,  completed  l^  Thothmes  IV. 
and  restcn^  by  Ramses  II.  But  the  words  of  Ammian  (qm  autem  notarum  teztus 
obelisco  incisus  est  ueteri  quern  uidemus  in  Circo)  rather  suggest,  I  think,  the 
obelisk  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  mentioned  above.  Tliis  obelisk,  now  in  the 
PSazsa  del  Popolo,  hcmm  by  Seti,  was  completed  by  Ramses ;  and  the  9<Wx»«  Mnpt 
and  «T»xof  rpiTof  of  Hermapion  (Amm.  ib.  8,  19,  20)  correspond  sufliciently 
dotdv  to  he  "  and  left  column,  south  side,"  and  the  "left  column,  south  side,"  in 
Birchs  translation  (Parker,  ilx  p.  18).  The  whole  question  is  passed  over  in  Mr. 
Parinr^s  work.] 

^See  Donat.  Stoma  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  L  iv.  c.  la,  and  the  learned,  though 
confaind,  Dissertation  of  Bargseus  on  Obelisks,  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Grsevius'i  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  1897-1936.  This  Dissertation  is  dedicated  to 
Pope  SuEtns  V.,  who  erected  the  obelisk  df  Constantius  in  the  square  beCore  the 
pattiarchal  church  of  St  John  Lateran. 

*i>  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by  Ammiaous,  xvL 
10;  xvil  la,  13;  xiz.  xx*^ 
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nities  of  his  dominions,  the  flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,*^ 
:e  the  field  in  person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign, 
the  preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the 
8  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor  passed  the  Danube 
bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered  his 
i,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
everely  retaliated  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted 
e  Roman  province.  The  dismayed  Barbarians  were  soon 
ed  to  sue  for  peace :  they  offered  the  restitution  of  his 
e  subjects  as  an  atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest 
j^es  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  conduct.  The  generous 
isy  which  was  shown  to  the  first  among  their  chieftains 
mplored  the  clemency  of  Constantius  encouraged  the  more 

or  the  more  obstinate,  to  imitate  their  examples  ;  and  the 
rial  camp  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambassadors 
!  most  distant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser 
d,and  who  might  have  deemed  themselves  secure  behind  the 
idge  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  While  Constantius  gave 
to  the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished 
specious  compassion  the  Sarmatian  exiles  who  had  been 
led  from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
,  and  who  formed  a  very  considerable  accession  to  the 
*  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  embracing  a  generous  but 
system  of  policy,  released  the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands 
s  humiliating  dependence,  and  restored  them,  by  a  sepa- 
reaty,  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  govern"" 
of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  declared 
^solution  of  asserting  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of 
ng  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by  the  extirpation,  or  at 
the  banishment,  of  the  Limigantes,  whose  manners  were 
ifected  with  the  vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  execu- 
f  this  design  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory, 
territory  of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against  the 
ns  by  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  Barbarians  by  the 
i.  The  marshy  lands  which  lay  between  those  rivers,  and 
often  covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate 
mess,  pervious  only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted 
ts  secret  paths  and  inaccessible  fi>rtresses.  On  the  approach 
QStantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  of 

and  of  arms ;  but  he  sternly  rejected  their  supplications, 
:ed  their  rude   stratagems,  and  repelled  with   skill  and 

A  [Rather  the  Coraitatenses.    See  above,  p.  177.] 
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firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of  their  most 
warlike  tribes,  established  in  a  small  island  towards  the  conflux 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  consented  to  pass  the  river  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the  security  of 
an  amicable  conference.  They  soon  became  the  victims  of  the 
perfidy  which  they  meditated.  Encompassed  on  every  side, 
trampled  down  by  the  cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of 
the  legions,  they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy ;  and  with  an 
undaunted  countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considerable  body  of 
Romans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube ;  the 
Taifals,  a  Grothic  tribe  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
invaded  the  Limigantes  on  the  side  of  the  Theiss ;  and  their 
former  masters,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and 
revenge,  penetrated  through  the  hiUy  country  into  the  heart 
of  their  ancient  possessions.  A  general  conflagration  revealed 
the  huts  of  the  Barbarians,  which  were  seated  in  the  depth  of 
the  wilderness;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  confidence  on 
marshy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  tread*  In 
this  extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes  were  resolved  to 
die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  3rield:  but  the  milder  sentiment, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  their  elders,  at  length  prevailed ; 
and  the  suppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and  children, 
repaired  to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fiite  from  the 
mouth  of  the  conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own  clemency, 
which  was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes  and  to 
spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Constantius  assigned  for 
the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country,  where  they  might 
enjoy  a  safe  and  honourable  repose.  The  Limigantes  obeyed 
with  reluctance;  but  before  they  could  reach,  at  least  before 
they  could  occupy,  their  destined  habitations,  they  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  exaggerating  the  hardships  of  their 
situation,  and  requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of  fidelity, 
that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  undisturbed  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Instead  of  consulting 
his  own  experience  of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius 
listened  to  his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represent  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  contributions  than 
the  military  service  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limi- 
gantes were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  the  emperor 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  modem 
city  of  Buda.     They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed  to 
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li  respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity ;  when 
he  Barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air,  exclaimed 
loud  voice,  Marha  I  Marha  I  a  word  of  defiajice,  which 
eived  as  the  signal  of  the  tumult.  They  rushed  with 
seize  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  his  rojral  throne  and 
couch  were  pillaged  by  these  rude  hands;  but  the 
defence  of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him 
Qt  to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  con- 
The  disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by  a  treacherous 
was  soon  retrieved  by  the  numbers  and  discipline  of 
nans ;  and  the  combat  was  only  terminated  by  the 
m  of  the  name  and  nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The 
matians  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient 
nd,  although  Constantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
T,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude 
[ifluence  their  future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the 
iture  and  obsequious  demeanour  of  Zizais,  one  of  the 
of  their  chieft.  He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King ; 
ais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign  by  a 
md  lasting  attachment  to  the  interest  of  his  bene&ctor, 
er  this  splendid  success,  received  the  name  fs^  Sarmaticus 
3  acclamations  of  his  victorious  army.^ 

^  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  n*  p«niMi 
of  three  thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  limits  rS!  m 
the  Barbarians  of  the  I>EUiube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their 
liate  frontier  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  a  languid 
i  a  precarious  truce.     Two  of  the  eastern  ministers  of 
tius,  the  prsetorian  preefect   Musonian,  whose  abilities 
igraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and  int^rity,  and  Cassian, 
'  Mesopotamia,  a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a 
legotiation  with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.^      These  over- 
peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering  language 
were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of  the  Great  King ;  who 
to  signify,  by  an  ambassador,  the  terms  which  lie  was 
to  grant  to  the  suppliant  Romans.     Narses,  whom  he 
.  with  that  character,  was  honourably  received  in  his 
through    Antioch    and  Constantinople:    he    reached 
I  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audience,  respect- 
folded  the  silken  veU  which  covered  the  haughty  epistle 

i  Sarmatanim  xnagno  decore  considens  apod  eot  regem  dedit.    Auielius 
aes.  42]^     In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  bjr  Constantius  himself,  he 
on  his  own  exploits  with  much  vanity,  and  some  truth, 
lian.  xvl  9. 


k 
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of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  King  of  Kings,  and  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  (such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected  by  oriental 
vanity),  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother,  Constantius 
Csesar,  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful 
successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted  that  the  river 
Strjnmon  in  Macedonia  was  the  true  and  ancient  boundary  of 
his  empire ;  declaring,  however,  that,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
moderation,  he  would  content  himself  with  the  provinces  of 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  fraudulently  ex- 
torted from  his  ancestors.  He  alleged  that,  without  the  re- 
stitution of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis ;  and  he  arrogantly 
threatened  that,  if  his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  suppoot  the  justice 
of  his  cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  aims.  Narses, 
who  was  endowed  with  the  most  polite  and  amiable  manner^ 
endeavoured,  as  &r  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  soften 
the  harshness  of  the  message.^  Both  the  style  and  the  sub- 
stance were  maturely  weighed  in  the  Imperial  council,  and  he 
was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer :  "  Constantius  had  a 
right  to  disclaim  the  officiouaness  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  the  throne  :  he  was  no^ 
however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty ;  but  it  was 
highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  propose  to  the  sole  and 
victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world  the  same  conditions  of 
peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  the  time  when  his 
power  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  East :  the 
chance  of  arms  was  uncertain ;  and  Sapor  should  recoUect  that, 
if  the  Romans  had  sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battle,  they 
had  almost  always  been  successful  in  the  event  of  the  war  ".  A 
few  days  after  the  departure  of  Narses,  three  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  the  court  of  &ipor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the 
Scythian  expedition  to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphon.  A 
count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist  had  been  selected  for  this 
important  commission;  and  Constantius,  who  was  secretly 
anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  entertained  some  hopes 
that  the  dignity  of  the  first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of 
the  second,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third  ^^  would  persuade  the 

*^  Amxnianus  (xvil  5)  transcribes  the  haughty  letter.  Themistius  (Orat  it.  pi 
57,  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silk  covering.  Idatius  and  Zonaras  mention 
the  journey  of  the  ambassador;  and  Peter  the  I^ridan  (in  Excerpt  Legat  pu  aS 
[fr.  17,  in  F.  H.  G.,  iv.])  has  ixiformed  us  of  his  conciliating  behaviour. 

>*Ammianus,  xvil  5,  and  Valesius  ad  loc  The  so^mist,  or  philosopher  (in 
that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymous),  was  Eustathius  the  Cappadocian, 
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1  monarch  to  abate  the  rigour  of  hit  demands.  But  the 
n  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 

arts  of  Antoninus,^  a  Roman  subject  of  Syria,  who  had 
>m  the  oppression,  and  was  admitted  into  the  councils  of 

and  even  to  the  royal  table,  where,  according  to  the 
1  of  the  Persians,  the  most  important  business  was  fire- 
y  discussed.^^  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his 
±  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his  revenge.  He 
intly  urged  the  ambition  of  hte  new  master  to  embrace 
irourable  opportunity  when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine 
were  employed  ¥dth  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the 
«.  He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhausted  and  defenoe- 
ovinces  of  the  East,  with  the  numerous  armies  of  Persia, 
irtified  by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  the  fiercest  Bar- 
I.      The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without  success, 

second  embassy  of  a  still  more  honourable  rank  was 
ed  in  strict  confinement,  and  threatened  either  with  death 
e. 

military  nistorian,^  who  was  himself  dispatcHed  to  ob-iMMiMof 
the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  they  were  prepuing  to  conry^lS^!^ 

a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld  from  an  emin-  ^^' 
he  plain  of  Assyria,  as  fiur  as  the  edge  of  the  horixon, 
d  with  men,  with  horses,  and  with  arms.     Sapor  appeared 

front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple.  On 
\  hand,  the  place  of  honour  among  the  Orientals,  Grum- 
king  of  the  Chionites,^^  displayed  the  stem  countenance 
aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch  had  reserved 
ar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of  the  Albanians,  who 
i  independent  tribes  fix>m  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The 
3  and  generals  were  distributed  according  to  their  several 
and  the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of  oriental 
,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  effective 

iple  of  Jamblicbus,  and  the  friend  of  St  BasU.  Eunapius  (in  vit  .£desii, 
)  fondly  attributes  to  this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchanting 
oarian  king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reaaoo  and  eloquence.  See 
nt,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  S98,  xi^a.  1 

amian.  xviiu  5,  6,  8.    The  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  of  Antoninus 
;  the  Roman  general  sets  him  in  a  very  interesting  light :  and  Ammianus 
speaks  of  the  traitor  with  somecompasuoo  and  eiteem. 
lis  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  by  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove  the  veracity 
idotus  (I  I  c.  133),  and  the  permanency  of  the  Persian  manners.    In  every 
i  Persians  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  the  wines  of  Shiras 
umphed  ovet  the  law  of  Mahomet    Brisson  de  Regno  POi.  L  il  p.  46a- 
1  Cbardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  ill  p.  9a 
nmian.  1.  xviii.  6,  7,  8,  xa 
ji  uncertain  people :  some  have  sooi^t  to  identify  them  with  the  Hana] 
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men,  inured  to  fiitigue,  and  selected  from  the  brmveit  natio 
Asia.  The  Roman  deserter,  who  in  some  measure  guided 
councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently  advised  that,  instead  of  wa 
the  summer  in  tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  n 
directly  to  the  Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without  del 
seise  the  feeble  and  w€»dthy  metropoliB  of  Syria.  But 
Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of  Mei 
tamia  than  they  discovered  that  every  precaution  had  been 
which  could  retard  their  progress  or  defeat  their  design, 
inhabitants,  with  their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of  strei 
the  green  forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  firC; 
fords  of  the  river  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes ;  military  en| 
were  planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable  swc 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  detetred  the  Barbarians 
attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  bridge  of  lliaps 
Their  skilful  guide,  changing  his  plan  of  operations,  then 
ducted  the  army  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile 
ritory,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  ii 
river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream.  Sapor  < 
looked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisibis ;  but,  i 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  try  whethe: 
majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison  into  imn 
ate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random  dart,  "vi 
glanced  against  the  rojral  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error ; 
the  indignant  monarch  listened  with  impatience  to  the  ai 
of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacrifice  the  success  c 
ambition  to  the  gratification  of  his  resentment.  The  folio 
day  Grumbates  advanced  towards  the  gates  with  a  select 
of  troops,  and  required  the  instant  surrender  of  the  city  m 
only  atonement  which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an  act  of 
ness  and  insolence.  His  proposals  were  answered  by  a  gei 
discharge,  and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youthj 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  ol 
balistse.  The  ftmeral  of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  • 
brated  according  to  the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  the  grief  c 
aged  fiither  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of  Sapor 
the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve  as  a  funeral  pile  to  ex] 
the  death,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,^  which  sometimes  assi 

^  For  the  description  of  Amida.  see  d'Herbelot,  Bibliothique  Orientale,  p. 
Histoire  de  Timur  ace,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  L  iii.  c.  41 ;  Ahmed  Arabsiades, 
i*  P*  33^1  ^  43  '*  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  torn.  L  p.  30Z  ;  Voyttges  d'Otter,  to 
p.  873 ;  and  Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn,  il  p.  324-328.  The  last  of  these  trav 
a  learned  and  accurate  Dane,  ;ha8  giiren  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  illustrati 
cpersLtiota  of  the  liege. 


r 
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the  provincial  appellation  of  Diarbekir,^  is  advantageoiuly  situate 
in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and  artificial  channels 
of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least  inconsiderable  stream  bends  in 
a  semicircular  farm  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The 
emperor  Constantius  had  recently  coiiferred  on  Amida  the 
honour  of  his  own  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  of 
strong  walls  and  lofty  towers.  It  was  provided  with  an  arsenal 
of  military  engines,  and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  rein- 
forced to  the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place  was  In- 
vested by  the  arms  of  Sapor.^  His  first  and  most  sanguine 
hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  general  assault.  To  the 
several  nations  which  followed  his  standard  their  respective  posts 
were  assigned ;  the  south  to  the  Vertse,  the  north  to  the  Alba- 
nians, the  east  to  the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation ;  the  west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors, 
who  covered  their  firont  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian  ele- 
phants.^ The  Persians,  on  every  side,  supported  their  efibrts, 
and  animated  their  courage ;  and  the  monarch  himself,  careless 
of  his  rank  and  safety,  displayed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege, 
the  ardour  of  a  youthful  soldier.  After  an  obstinate  combat 
the  Barbarians  were  repulsed;  they  incessantly  returned  to 
the  charge ;  they  were  again  driven  back  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had  been 
banished  into  the  East,  signahsed  their  undisciplined  courage  by 
a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  camp.  In  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  these  repeated  assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed 
by  the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  who  indicated  to  the  Barbarians 
a  secret  and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out  of  the  rock  that 
hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Seventy  chosen  archers  of 
the  royal  guard  ascended  in  silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  lofbr 
tower  which  commanded  the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high 

^  Diarfaekir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara-Amid,  in  the  public  writing  of  the 
Turks,  contains  above  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha  with  three 
tails.  The  epithet  of  JiTara  is  derived  from  the  blackness  of  the  stone  which  com- 
poses the  strong  and  ancient  wall  of  Amida. 

*>Tbe  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  described  by  Ammianus 
(xix.  x-o),  who  acted  an  honourable  part  in  the  defence,  and  tscapcA.  with  difficulty 
when  tM  city  was  stormed  by  the  Persians. 

^Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description.  The  Segestans  inhabited  a  large  and  level  country,  which  still  pre- 
serves their  name,  to  the  south  of  Khorasan,  and  the  west  of  Hindostan  (see 
Geqgraphia  Nubiensis,  p.  133,  and  d'Herbelot,  Bibliothique  Orientale,  p.  797). 
Notwithstanding  the  boastea  victory  of  Bahram  (vol.  L  p.  410),  the  Segestans, 
aboire  fourscore  jrears  afterwards,  appear  as  an  independent  nation,  the  ally  of 
Penia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Vertae  and  Chionites,  but  I  am 
tndined  to  place  them  (at  least  the  latter)  towards  the  confines  of  India  and 
Scythia.    SeieAmmian.  xvi  9. 
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the  Persian  hannery  the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  aaMulants  and 
of  dismay  to  the  besieged ;  and^  if  this  devoted  band  could  have 
maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of  tlie 
place  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 
After  Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of  fierce  and 
of  stratagem,  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower  but  more  certain 
operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  waa  in- 
structed by  the  skill  of  the  Roman  deserters.  The  trenches  were 
opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for  that 
service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to 
fill  up  the  ditch  and  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
Wooden  towers  were  at  the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved 
forwards  on  wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with  every 
species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  almost  on  level  groond 
with  the  troops  who  defended  the  rampart  Eveiy  mode  of  re- 
sistance which  art  could  suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was 
employed  in  the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were 
more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fhre  of  the  Romans.  But  the  re- 
sources of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted.  The  Persians  re- 
paired their  losses,  and  pushed  their  approaches ;  a  lar^  breach 
was  made  by  the  battering-ram,®^  and  the  strength  of  the  gatrison, 
wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  vielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
assault.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives,  their  children^ 
all  who  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the  opposite  gate,  were 
involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous  massacre. 
Stef&S%  Bu^  the  ruin  of  Amida  was  the  safety  of  the  Roman  provineea. 
As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided.  Sapor  was 
at  leisure  to  reflect  that,  to  chastise  a  disobedient  city,  ne  had 
lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  most  fevourable  season  for 
conquest^    Thirty  thousand  of  his  veterans  had  fidlen  under 

**^  [Gibbon  has  curiously  transferred  to  Amida  (which  was  taken  fay  the 
crumbling  of  a  mound)  the  battering-ram  which  decided  the  iate  of  Singara.  Cp. 
Amm.  19,  8,  a,  with  90, 6, 5.] 

M  Ammianus  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three  signs,  whidi  do 
not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the  series  of  the  history,  i.  The 
com  vras  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded  Mesopotamia ;  "  Cum  jam  sUpoUt  navente  tnr- 
gerent ; "  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Alepix),  would  naturally  refer  as 
to  the  month  of  April  or  May.  See  Banner's  Observations  on  Scripture.  voL  L  p. 
4Z.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  335,  edit  4to.  2.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  Jubr  and  AogaSL 
Plin.  Hist.  NaL  v.  ai.  Viaggi  di  Pietro  ddla  Valle.  torn.  I  p.  696.  3.  When 
Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three  day|k  the  autumn  was  fisr 
advanoed.  *'Autumno  praedpiti  haedorumque  improbo  sidere  exorta''  To  re- 
ooncile  these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Peniaa 
king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some  disorder  in  Che  seasons.  [But 
see  Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  i.  p.  44a;  we  may  suppose  that  Sapor  crossedfthe 
Tigris  early  in  May,  spent  two  months  in  Mesopotamia,  began  si^ge  c.  Jaly  ay ; 
Amida  taken  a  Oct  6-7.] 
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the  walls  of  Amida  during  the  continuance  of  a  siege  which 
lasted  seventy-three  days;  and  the  disappointed  monarch  re- 
tomed  to  his  capital  with  affected  triumph  and  secret  mortifi- 
catioiL  It  was  more  than  probable  that  the  inconstancy  of  his 
Barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which  they 
had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  that  the  aged 
king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated  with  revenge,  turned  away  with 
horror  from  a  scene  of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  his  &mily  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as  spirit 
of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensuing 
spring  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views  of  his 
ambition.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  the  East,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  Singare  and  Bezabde;^  the  one  situate  jig|gMto« 
in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  small  peninsula,  oSSSy^**' 
smtounded  almost  on  every  side  by  the  deep  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Tigris.  Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  were 
made  prisoners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity  on  the  extreme 
confines  of  Persia.  After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara,  the 
conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  and  sequestered  place;  but 
he  carefully  restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed  in 
that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans,  amply 
supplied  with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  high 
sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurred  some  disgrace  by  an  un- 
suoceflsnil  enterprise  against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or  as  it 
was  universally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  im- 
pr^nable  fortress  of  the  independent  Aiabs.^ 

'Die  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sapor  required,  ooii<«e»<rf 
and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities  of  the  most  consummate 
general :  and  it  seemed  fortunate  for  the  state  that  it  was  the 
actual  province  of  the  brave  Ursidnus,  who  alone  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
Ursicinus^  was  removed  fimn  his  station  by  the  intrigues  of 

*The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  6,  7. 

«For  the  identity  of  VirUia  and  Tecrit,  see  d'Anville,  G^Qgraphie  Andeniie, 
tool,  ii  p.  901.  For  the  si^  of  that  castle  by  Timur  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  see 
Cherefeddin.  L  iii.  c.  33.  The  Persian  biographer  exaggerates  the  merit  and 
diflSculty  of  this  exploit,  which  delivered  the  caravans  of  Ba^^lad  from  a  formidable 
guM  of  robbera.^rbe  identity  of  Virta  is  uncertain.] 

^AmmtanusfjcvbL  5, 6,  xtx.  3,  xx.  9)reareaenu  the  merit  and  disgrace  of  Ursicinui 
with  that  faithftu  attention  which  a  soldier  owed  to  his  oeneraL  Some  partiality 
may  ^  yqspected,  yet  the  whole  aoooimt  is  oonsistem  and  probable. 
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the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military  command  of  the  East  was  be- 
stowed, by  the  same  influence,  on  Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and 
subtle  veteran,  who  had  attained  the  infirmities,  without  ac- 
quiring the  experience,  of  age.  By  a  second  order,  which  iasued 
m>m  the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  counsels,  Ureicinus  was 
again  dispatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mesopotamia,  and  condemned 
to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the  honours  of  which  had  been 
transferred  to  his  unworthy  rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent 
station  under  the  walls  of  Edessa ;  and,  while  he  amused  himself 
with  the  idle  parade  of  military  exercise,  and  moved  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence  was  abandcmed 
to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the  former  general  of  the  East 
But,  whenever  Ursicinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of 
operations ;  when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  ana  active 
army,  to  wheel  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian 
lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida ;  the  timid  and  en- 
vious commander  alleged  that  he  was  restrained  by  his  positive 
orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Amida  was 
at  length  taken;  its  bravest  defenders,  who  had  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians,  died  in  the  Roman  camp  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner ;  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after  supporting  the 
disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the  misconduct 
of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military  rank.  But  Constantius 
soon  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prediction  which  honest 
indignation  had  extorted  from  his  injured  lieutenant,  that,  as 
long  as  such  maxims  of  government  were  suffered  to  prevail^  the 
emperor  himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  his  eastern 
dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  When  he  had 
subdued  or  pacified  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius 
proceeded  by  slow  marches  into  the  East;  and,  after  he  had 
wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed,  with  a 
powerful  army,  the  siege  of  Bezabde.  The  walls  were  shaken 
by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  most  enormous  of  the  battering- 
rams  :  the  town  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was 
still  defended  by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  garrison, 
till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  obliged  the  emperor  to 
[A.D.aio-1]  raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriously  to  retreat  into  his  winter 
quarters  at  ^tioch.^    The  pride  of  Constantius  and  the  in- 

^Ammian.  xx.  ix.  Omiaso  vano  inoepto,  hiemattnus  AnUochia  redit  in 
Svriam  aenimnocHun,  perpessus  et  utoonm  sed  eC  atroda,  diuque  deflenda.  It  is 
thus  that  James  Gronovius  has  restored  an  obscure  paaage ;  and  he  thinks  that 
this  correction  alone  would  have  deest»cid  a  new  acutioo  of  his  author ;  whose 
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genuity  of  his  comtien  wete  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials 
for  panegyric  in  the  events  of  the  Persian  war ;  while  the  glory 
of  his  ooasin  Julian^  to  whose  mihtary  command  he  had  entrusted 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple 
and  concise  narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord.  Constantius  had  abandoned 
to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul^  which  still  r 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.  A  numerous  swarm  of 
Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross  the  Rhine  by  presents 
and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of 
all  the  territories  which  they  should  be  able  to  subdue.^  But 
the  emperor,  who  for  a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently 
provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Barbarians,  soon  discovered 
and  lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing  these  formidable  allies, 
after  they  had  tasted  the  richness  of  the  Roman  soil.  Regard- 
less of  the  nice  distinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these  un- 
disciplined robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  who  possessed  any  property  which  they  were 
desirous  of  acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing  cities,  Tongres, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  &c.,  besides  a  £ur 
greater  number  of  towns  and  villages,  were  pillaged,  and  for  the 
most  part  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany,  still 
fiuthful  to  the  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the  confine- 
ment of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons 
and  sepulchres ;  and,  fixing  their  independent  habitations  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  they 
secured  themselves  against  the  danger  of  a  surprise  by  a  rude 
and  hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and 
thrown  across  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  established  in 
the  modem  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  Franks 
occupied  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Toxandria,'^^  and  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  original 

lense  may  now  be  darkly  perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the 
recent  labours  of  the  learned  Emestus  (Lipsise,  1773).  [The  MSS.  have  the 
unmeaning  etulerini  sed^  for  which  Eyssenhardt,  tollov^ed  by  Oardthaiuen,  reads 
inulia."] 

*Tbe  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the  distfress  of  Gaul,  may  be  collected  from 
Julian  himsdf.  Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  277.  Ammian.  zv.  11  [rather  8,  x]. 
Libonius,  Orat  x.    Zo&imus,  1  ill  p.  140  [c.  3].    Soxomen,  L  iii.  c.  i. 

^  Ammianus  (xvL  8).  This  name  seems  to  be  denved  from  the  Toxandri  of 
Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  age.  Toxandria 
was  a  cotmtTV  of  woods  and  morasses  which  extended  from  the  neishbouihood  of 
Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.  See  Valeaus.  Nout  Galliar. 
p.  558. 
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seat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy.^  From  the  sources  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Grermans  extended  above 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river,  over  a  country  peopled  by 
colonies  of  their  own  name  and  nation ;  and  the  scene  of  their 
devastations  was  three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their 
conquests.  At  a  still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul 
were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who 
trusted  to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  such  supplies  of  com  as  they  could  raise  on  the 
vacant  land  within  the  inclosure  of  their  walls.  The  diminished 
legions,  destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  discipline, 
trembled  at  the  approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of  the 
Barbarians. 
OMitoDter  Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unexperienced 
youth  was  appomted  to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain 
image  of  imperial  greatness.  The  retired  scholastic  education 
of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books 
than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left  him 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of  war  and  govern- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  awkwardly  repeated  some  military  exercise 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh,  ''  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher ! "  Yet 
even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  business  are 
too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of  Julian  with  the 
noblest  precepts  and  the  most  shining  examples ;  had  animated 
him  with  the  love  of  virtue,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt 
of  death.  The  habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the 
schools  are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a 
camp.  The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure  of 
his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the  delicacies 
provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the  coarse 
and  common  fare  which  was  allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers. 
During  the  rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  suffered  a 
fire  in  his  bed-chamber;  and  after  a  short  and  interrupted 
slumber  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  m>m 

^  The  paradox  of  P.  Daniel^  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any  permanent 
settlement  on  his  side  of  the  Ruine  before  the  time  of  Clovis.  is  refuted  vrith  much 
learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  Biet  who  has  pro"ed,  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  their 
uninterrupted  possession  of  Foxandria  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
accession  of  Clovis.  The  Dissertation  of  M.  Biet  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  o£ 
Soissons  in  the  year  1736,  and  seems  to  have  been  justly  preferred  to  the  discourse 
of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abb6  le  Boeuf,  an  antiquarian  whose  name 
was  happily  expressive  of  his  talents. 
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a  carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  dispatch  any  urgent  business, 
to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favourite  studiesJ^  The  precepts  of  eloquence 
which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of  declama- 
tion were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage  the 
passions  of  an  armed  multitude:  and,  although  Julian,  from 
his  early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature,  was  more  Hb^ 
miliarly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language, 
he  had  attamed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.^^ 
Since  Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character  of 
a  legislator  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil  jurisprudence 
of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  considerable  share  of  his 
attention:  but  he  derived  from  his  philosophic  studies  an  in« 
flexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to  clemency ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  evidence ; 
and  the  faculty  of  patiently  investigating  the  most  intricate 
and  tedious  questions  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion. 
The  measures  of  policy  and  the  operations  of  war  must  submit 
to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance  and  character,  and 
the  unpractised  student  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  perfect  theory.  But  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  important  science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active 
vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank,  who  soon  conceived  a  sincere  at- 
tachment for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  his  friendship ;  and  whose 
incorruptible  integrity  was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating 
the  harshest  truths  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal 
ear.*^* 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  purple  at  Milan,  aiiint 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul,  vrith  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  hundred  So«^ 
and  sixty  soldiers.     At  Vienna,  where  he  passed  a  painful  and^^'"* 
anxious  winter,  in  the   hands  of  those    ministers    to   whom 

's  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  heem- 
braced,  are  displayed  by  Ammianus  (xvl  5),  who  professes  to  praise,  and  by 
Julian  himself,  who  affects  to  ridicule  (Misopogon,  p.  340),  a  conduct  which,  in  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  might  justly  excite  Uie  surprise  of  mankind. 

7S  Aderat  Latine  quoque  disserenti  [luf.  dissorendi]  suffidens  sermo.  Ammianus, 
xvi.  5.  But  Julian,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Greece^  always  considered  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect,  which  he  might  use  on 
necessary  occasions. 

7«  We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  office  of  this  excellent  minister,  whom  Julian 
afterwards  created  prsefect  of  GauL  Sallust  was  speedily  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperor ;  and  we  may  still  read  a  sensible  but  pedantic  discourse  (p.  240-352), 
in  whxn  Julian  deplores  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acxnowleciges 
himself  indebted  for  his  leputation.  See  La  Bl^terie,  PMfoce  ii  la  Vie  de  Jovien, 
p.  2a 
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CoMtantius  had  entrusted  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  the 
fAt  AotaB.  Caesar  was  informed  of  the  siece  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That 
iM]  '  ^''^^  And  ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and 
pusillanimous  garrison,  was  saved  by  the  generous  resolution 
of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  In  his  march  from  Autun  through  the  heart 
of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced  with  ardour  the 
earhest  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage.  At  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  archers  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred 
the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  some- 
times eluding,  and  sometimes  resisting,  the  attacks  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  were  masters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  with  honour 
l'*^  and  safety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims,  where  the  Roman  troops 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble.  The  aspect  of  their  young 
prince  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they 
marched  from  Rheims  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a  confidence 
which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them.  The  Alemanni,  fii- 
miliarized  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected 
their  scattered  forces  and,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  dark 
and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected  &ry  on  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Romans. ^'^  Before  the  inevitable  disorder  could  be 
remedied  two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and  Julian  was  taught 
by  experience  that  caution  and  vigilance  are  the  most  important 
itttiitof  lessons  of  the  art  of  war.  In  a  second  and  more  successful 
TSSSSES)]  action,  he  recovered  and  established  his  military  fame :  but^ 
as  the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved  them  from  the  pursuit 
his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  He  advanced, 
however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  and 
retreated  on  the  approach  of  winter,  discontented  with  the  court, 
with  his  army,  and  with  his  own  success.^  The  power  of  the 
enemy  was  yet  unbroken ;  and  the  Cepsar  had  no  sooner 
[s«MBM]  separated  his  troops,  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens,  in  the 
centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a 
numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced  in  this  extremity  to  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity 
which  compensated  for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and 
garrison ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  clays,  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  disappomted  rage. 

n  [Julian  was  on  his  way  to  Duempagi^  now  Dieiue,  in  Lottaringen.] 

7*  Ammianus  (xvi.  a,  3)  appears  nrach  better  satisfied  with  the  socoeai  of  his  first 

campaign  than  Julian  himself;  who  Tery  fairly  owns  that  he  did  nothing  of 

quence,  and  that  he  fled  before  the  enemy; 
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The  conacious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  only  to  his  his 
sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  embittered  by  the  reflexion  aSHUT 
that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to 
destruction,  by  those  who  were  bound  to  assist  him  by  every 
tie  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Marcellus,  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  in  Gaul,  interpreting  too  strictly  the  jealous  orders  of 
the  court,  beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  distress  of  Julian, 
and  had  restrained  the  tro(^  under  his  command  from  marching 
to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Caesar  had  dissembled  in  silence 
so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  authority  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ;  and,  if  an  action 
so  criminal  had  been  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  the  emperor 
would  have  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  received  a  very 
specious  colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the  princes  of  the 
Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled,  and  gently  dismissed 
from  his  office.^  In  his  room  Severus  was  appointed  general 
of  the  cavalry ;  an  experienced  soldier,  of  approved  courage  and 
fidelity,  who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute  with  zeal ; 
and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  supreme  command 
which  Julian,  by  the  interest  of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length 
obtained  over  the  armies  of  Gaul.^^  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  campaign.  Julian 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of 
some  new  levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments  and 
carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saveme  ^^  in  an  nrm 
advantageous  post,  which  would  either  check  the  incursions,  or  *^ 
intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Barbatio, 
general  of  the  infimtry,  advanced  from  Milan  wiUi  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,^  and  passing  the  mountains  prepared  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BasiL 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Aleraanni,  pressed  on  either 
side  by  the  Roman  arms,  would  soon  be  forced  to  evacuate  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.     But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the 

77  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Libanius  speaks  rather  more  advantageously  of  tnc  military 
talents  of  Marcellus,  Oat  x.  p.  27a.  And  Julian  insinuates  that  he  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he  had  given  other  reasons  of  offence  to  the 
court,  pw  278. 

^  Severus,  non  discors,  non  arrogans,  sed  longa  militiae  fn:^alitate  compertns ; 
et  eum  recta  praeeuntem  secuturus,  ut  doctorem  morigerus  miles.  Ammian.  xvL 
II.    Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  140  [c.  al. 

TV  [In  Elsass,  the  Gorman  form  of  the  name,  Zabem,  is  now  more  familiar. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  forts  cp.  Mommsen,  Hermes  16,  489.] 

w  [Rather  25,000 ;  see  Amm.  ib.] 
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incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instructionB,  of  Barbatio ; 
who  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Cflesar  and  the 
secret  ally  of  the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which  he 
permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and  to  return 
almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may  be  imputed  to  his 
want  of  abilities ;  but  the  treasonable  act  of  burning  a  number 
of  boats,  and  a  superfluous  stock  of  provisions,  which  would  have 
been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an 
evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intentions.  The  Crermans 
despised  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitute  either  of  power  or 
of  inclination  to  offend  them ;  and  the  ignominious  retreat  of 
Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of  the  expected  support,  and  left  him 
to  extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situation,  where  he  could 
neither  remain  with  safety  nor  retire  with  honour.^^ 
BKitto  of  As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  of  invasion,  the 
ASmr  Alemanni  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth,  who  presumed 
^**'^  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  country  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties.  They  em- 
ployed three  days  and  as  many  nights  in  transporting  over  the 
Rhine  their  military  powers.  The  fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking 
the  ponderous  javelin,  which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against 
the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
moderated  by  his  experience  the  martial  ardour  which  his 
example  inspired.®^  He  was  followed  by  six  other  kings,  by 
ten  princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited 
nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  tribes  of  Germany.  The  confidence  derived  from  the  view 
of  their  own  strength  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  which 
they  received  from  a  deserter,  that  the  Csesar,  with  a  feeble 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  occupied  a  post  about  one- 
Umterft- and-twenty  miles  from  their  camp  of  Strasburg.  With  this 
inadequate  force,  Julian  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the 

n  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatio, 
see  Ammianus,  xvl  ii,  and  Libanius,  Orat  x.  p.  273.  [The  " pillagers"  who 
passed  were  Laeti ;  they  surprised  Lyons.] 

A  Ammianus  (xvi  12)  describes  with  his  inflated  eloquence  the  figure  and  char- 
acter of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  fidens  ingenti  robore  laoertorum,  ubi  ardor  prcelii 
sperabatur  immanis,  equo  spumante,  sublimior,  erectus  in  jacolum  formkundfle 
vastitatis.  armorumque  nitore  conspicuus :  antea  strenuus  et  miles,  et  utilis  praeter 
caeteros  ductor. .  . .  Deoentium  Csesarem  superavit  aequo  marte  congressus.  [For 
criticism  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of  this  campaign  see  Appendix  i.  It  may  be 
noted  that  a  very  important  hint  for  the  topography  dt  the  battle  has  been  missed  by 
Gibbon.  Libanius  mentions  that  a  part  of  the  enemy  was  posted  v«*  ox«t^  iMrwpy ,  a 
bit  of  the  old  aqueduct  of  Strasburg  where  it  crosses  the  Miwanthal.  Set  F.  Vogel, 
Hist.  Zeitschrift,  vol  24,  p.  8^,  x888.] 


^■^ 
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Barbarian  host ;  and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred 
to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  engaging 
the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans  marched 
in  close  order,  and  in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the 
in&ntry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day  was  so  fiur  spent  when  they 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of 
deferring  the  battle  till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his 
troops  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with  some 
reluctance  to  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to  justify  by  their 
valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would 
be  universally  branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption. The  trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard 
through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury  to 
the  charge.  The  Caesar,  who  conducted  in  person  his  right 
wing,  depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight 
of  his  cuirassiers.  But  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by  an 
irregular  mixture  of  li^ht-horse  and  of  light-infantry,  ana  he 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  flight  of  six  hundred  of 
his  most  renowned  cuirassiers.^  The  fugitives  were  stopped 
and  rallied  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  care- 
less of  his  own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and,  urging 
every  motive  of  shame  and  honour,  led  them  back  against  the 
victorious  enemy.  The  conflict  between  the  two  lines  of  in- 
fiintry  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the 
superiority  of  strength  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline 
and  temper ;  and,  as  the  Barbarians  who  served  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  empire  united  the  respective  advantages  of  both 
parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a  skilful  leader,  at 
length  determined  the  event  of  the  day.  The  Romans  lost  four 
tribunes,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this 
memorable  battle  of  Strasburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Csesar,^  and 

«*  After  the  battle.  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline  by 
exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  the  dension  of  the  whole  camp. 
In  the  next  campaign,  these  troops  nobly  retrieved  their  honour.     Zosimus,  L  iii 

p.  142  [c  3]- 

"Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  279  [359,  ed.  HertL])  speaks  of  the 
battle  of  Strasburg  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit ;  iftaxtadfuiv  ovk  «ucA<«m, 
ivt%  ical  ctf  vfias  o^ucero  ii  rotavrn  iidxyi.  Zosimus  compares  it  with  the  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius ;  and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  of  those  strokes 
of  military  genius  which  fix  the  attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a 
single  day.  [Julian  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle,  which  is  not  extant  but  is 
mentioned  by  Eunapius  (fr.  9,  F.  H.  G.  iv.),  and  may  be  the  basis  of  Ammian's 
account! 
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SO  salutary  to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  GauL  Six  thonsand  ci 
the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  including  those 
who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine  or  transfixed  with  darts  whilst 
they  attempted  to  swim  across  the  river.^  Chnodomar  himself 
was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  his  brave 
companions,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  follow  in  life  or 
death  the  fiite  of  their  chieftain.  Julian  received  him  with 
military  pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers  ;  and,  expressing  a 
generous  pity  for  the  £Btllen  state,  dissembled  his  inward  con* 
tempt  for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  captive.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  emperor  this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.  Chnodomar 
experienced  an  honourable  treatment :  but  the  impatient  Bar- 
barian could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  confinement^  and 
his  exile.  ^ 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Franks, 
who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the  confines  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  who,  from  their  numbers,  and  still 
more  from  their  intrepid  valour,  had  ever  been  esteemed  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Barbiuians.^  Although  th^  were 
strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  proressed  a 
disinterested  love  of  war,  which  they  considered  as  the  supreme 
honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature ;  and  their  minds  and  bodies 
were  so  completely  hardened  by  perpetual  action  that,  according 
to  the  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were 
as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the  month  of 
December,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  Julian  attacked 
a  body  of  six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
two  castles  on  the  Meuse.^     In  the  midst  of  that  severe  season 

V  Ammianus,  xvL  12.  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
(Orat.  X.  p.  274).  But  these  trifling  difTerences  disappear  before  the  60,000  Bar- 
barians whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  his  hero  (I  iil  p.  141  [c.  3]|. 
We  might  attribute  this  extravagant  number  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if 
this  credulous  or  partial  historian  had  not  swelled  the  army  of  35tOOO  Alemanni  to 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Barbarians,  wA^*©*  iw-ttpor  ^a?|^r.  It  is  our 
ov^Ti  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  distrust  on  similar 
occasions. 

M  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

^  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  137)  diraws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
Franks. 

*s  Amniianus,  xviL  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  oratoi^  by  mis- 
apprehending a  passage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to  represent  the  Franks  as 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men;  and,  as  his  head  was  always  foil  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  he  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  besieged  and 
taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 
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they  sustained,  with  inflexible  constancy,  a  siege  of  fifty-four 
days ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  by  hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river  left 
them  no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for  the  first  time, 
to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which  commended  them  to 
conquer  or  to  die.  The  Caesar  immediately  sent  his  captives  to 
the  court  of  Constantius,  who,  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  pre- 
senty^  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes  to 
the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.  The  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  this  handful  of  Franks  apprized  Julian  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  sur- 
prised and  astonished  the  active  Barbarians.  Ordering  his 
soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty  da3rs,  he 
suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still 
supposed  him  in  his  winter  quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow 
arrival  of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks 
to  unite  or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  from 
Cologne  to  the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror  as  well  as  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the 
clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  The 
Chamavians  submissively  retired  to  their  former  habitations  be^ 
yond  the  Rhine :  but  the  Saltans  were  permitted  to  possess  their 
new  establishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.^  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths ; 
and  perpetual  inspectors  were  appointed  to  reside  among  the 
Franks,  with  the  authority  of  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of 
the  conditions.  An  incident  is  related,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian, 
who  ingeniously  contrived  both  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  re- 
quired the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  on  whom  he 
could  rely.     A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  and  groans, 

»  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  aSo.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  According  to 
the  expression  of  Libanius^  the  emperor  W*  wrdfut^c,  which  la  Bl^erie  understands 
(Vie  de  Julien,  p.  118}  as  an  honest  confession,  and  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xvil  a) 
as  a  mean  evasion,  of  the  truth.  E>om.  Bouquet  (Historiens  de  France,  torn.  L  p. 
733),  by  substituting  another  word,  cvo^w,  would  suppress  both  the  difficulty  and 
the  spirit  of  this  passage. 

<<^  Ammian.  xvil  8.  Zosimus  I  iiL  p.  Z46-X50  [c  4-7]  (his  narrative  is  darkened 
by  a  mucture  of  fable);  and  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  380  [361.  ed.  HertL]. 
His  expression,  v«t<t^i^»  i*dr  fiotp«v  tov  SoAamv  Mrovt,  Xaftd^ovf  m  c|ifA«M^«.  Ths 
difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Saltan  Franks  were  permitted 
to  retain  the  lettlemenU  in  Toxandiia.  [Cp.  Eunapius,  X2»  13,  ap.  Miiller,  F.  H. 
G.  4.    Zosimus  has  confused  Cbnodomar  with  Vadomar.] 
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declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  aged 
chief  lamented  in  pathetic  language  that  his  private  loss  was 
now  embittered  by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the  royal 
captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slain,  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  their  eyes ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy 
was  hushed  into  attention,  the  Caesar  addressed  the  assembly  in 
the  following  terms :  ''  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,  whom  you 
wept  You  had  lost  him  by  your  &u1t  Grod  and  the  Romans 
have  restored  him  to  you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and  educate 
the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument  of  my  own  virtue  than  as  a 
plec^eofyour  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  the 
&ith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  republic  will  avenge 
the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent,  but  on  the  guiltv."  The  Bar- 
barians withdrew  from  his  presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration.®^ 
lUkMthrM  It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  delivered  the  provinces 
tefOBdth*  of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired  to  emu- 
A.O.  in,  ass,  late  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  the  emperors  ; 
after  whose  example  he  composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the 
Gallic  war.^  Caesar  has  related,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
manner  in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.  Julian  could  boast 
that,  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  he  had  carried  the 
Roman  Eagles  beyond  that  great  river  in  three  successful  expedi- 
tions.®^ The  consternation  of  the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of 
Strasburg,  encouraged  him  to  the  first  attempt ;  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  troops  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
leader  who  shared  the  &tigues  and  dangers  which  he  imp>osed 
on  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers.  The  villages  on  eitlier  side  of 
[KoMM]  the  Main,  which  were  plentifully  stored  with  com  and  cattle,  felt 
the  ravages  of  an  invading  army.  The  principal  houses,  con- 
structed with  some  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  flames ;  and  the  Caesar  boldly  advanced  about  ten 
miles,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable 

n  This  interesting  story,  which  Zosimra  has  abridged,  is  related  by  Eunapius 
(in  Excerpt  Legationum,  p.  15,  z6^  17]  with  all  the  amplifications  of  Grecian 
rhetoric :  but  the  silence  of  Libsmius,  of  Araraianus,  and  of  Julian  himself,  renders 
the  truth  of  it  extremely  suspicious. 

**  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat  iv.  p.  178)  that  his 
bero  had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  But  Zosimus  (L  liL  p. 
140  [c  al)  seems  to  have  derived  his  information  only  from  the  Orations  (^n^O 

r '  and  the  Ejpistles  of  Julian.    The  discourse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians 

k  iHiitaiiis  an  accurate,  though  general,  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

I' .         .    *  See  Ammian.  xvii  z.  zo,  zviii  a,  and  Zosim.  L  iil  pw  144.    Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q. 

ct  Athen.  p.  aSo^ 
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;,  undermined  by  subterraneous  passages,  which  threatened, 
secret  snares  and  ambush,  every  step  of  the  assailant  The 
id  was  already  covered  Mrith  snow ;  and  Julian,  after  repair- 
in  ancient  castTe  which  had  been  erected  by  Tsajan,^ 
ed  a  truce  of  ten  months  to  the  submissive  Barbarians.  At 
xpiration  of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second  expedi- 
beyond  the  Rhine,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Sunnar^  and 
lire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  who  had  been  (H'e- 
it  the  battle  of  Strasburg.  They  promised  to  restore  all 
loman  captives  who  yet  remained  alive ;  and,  as  the  Caesar 
>rocured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every 
ipt  to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  accuracy 
1  almost  established  the  belief  of  his  supernatural  know- 
!.  His  third  expedition  was  still  more  splendid  and  impor- 
han  the  two  former.  The  Grermans  had  collected  their  military 
rs,  and  moved  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  with 
ign  of  destroying  the  bridge  and  of  {preventing  the  passage 
:  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  was  disoon- 
d  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three  hundred  light-armed  and 
3  soldiers  were  detached  in  forty  small  boats,  to  fisdl  down 
tream  in  silence,  and  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the 
of  the  enemy.  They  executed  their  orders  with  so  much 
tess  and  celerity  that  they  had  almost  surprised  the  Bar- 
a  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the  fearless  confidence  of  intoxi- 
1  from  one  of  their  nocturnal  festivals.  Without  repeating 
niform  and  disgusting  tale  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it 
ficient  to  observe  that  Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions  of 
\  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of  the  Aiemanni,  three  of 
1  were  permitted  to  view  the  severe  disciphne  and  martial 
»  of  a  Roman  camp.  Followed  by  twenty  thousand  captives, 
1  he  had  rescued  from  the  chidns  of  the  Barbarians,  the 
r  repassed  the  Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the  success  of 
1  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic  and 
ric  victories. 

soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Julian  nad  secured  anBtrtowit>» 
ral  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial       ^^^^^ 
s  humane  and  philosophic  temper.     The  cities  of  Gaul, 
1  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the   Barbarians,  he 
;ntly  repaired  ;  and  seven  important  posts,  between  Mainz  [KopatUr 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as* 

[Variously  supposed  to  be  Gastavsbcirg  or  Lupudunum  (Ladenburg).] 
The  name  is  Suomar.] 
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having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  order  of  Jolian.^  The 
vanquished  Germans  had  submitted  to  the  just  bot  humiliating 
condition  of  preparing  and  conve3ring  the  necessarv  niaterial& 
The  active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  work ; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  diflfiised  among  the  troops 
that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waving  their  exemption  from 
any  duties  of  fiitigue,  contended  in  the  most  servile  laboars 
with  the  diligence  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  Caesar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the  safety, 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The  desertion  of  the 
former^  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  must  have  been  the  fiital 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  fiimine.  The  tillage  of  the 
provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of 
war  ;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent  were  supplied,  by 
his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of  the  adjacent  island.  Six 
hundred  large  barks,  framed  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
made  several  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain ;  and,  returning 
from  thence  laden  with  com,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  distri- 
buted their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and  fortresses  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.^  The  arms  of  Julian  had  restored  a  free 
and  secure  navigation,  which  Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase 
at  the  expense  of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor  parsimoniously  refused 
to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which  he  granted  with  a  lavish  and 
trembling  hand  to  the  Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as 
the  firmness,  of  Julian  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  when  he  took  the 
field  with  a  discontented  army,  which  had  already  served  two 
campaigns  vrithout  receiving  any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordin- 
ary donative.** 
ONuiiteiBi*-     A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects 

*B  Ammian.  xviii.  3.  Libanius,  Orat  x.  p.  379.  28a  Of  these  seven  posts,  four 
are  at  present  towns  of  some  consequence ;  Bingen,  Andemach,  Bonn,  and  Neoss. 
The  other  three,  Tricesinise  [has  been  identified  with  Kdlen],  QoBidribiirgiiira 
rSchenkenschanz],  and  Castra  Herculis,  orHeraclea  [&kelens],  nolooger  mbsot; 
but  thete  is  room  to  believe  that,  on  the  ground  of  Quadnburgium.  the  Dutch  have 
constructed  the  fort  of  Schenk,  a  name  so  offensive  to  the  fastidionis  delicacy  of 
Boileau.  See  d'AnviUe,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gaule,  p.  183.  Boileau,  Epitre  iv. 
and  the  notes. 

^  We  may  credit  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad.  S.  P.  Q.  Athenfensem.  |X  a8o[36x.  ed. 
Hertl.],  who  gives  a  veqr  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  SEotiinus  adds  two 
hundred  veuds  more,  L  lii.  p.  145  [c.  5].  If  we  compute  the  600  00m  ships  of  Julian 
at  onlv  seventy  tons  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  xao,ooo  quarters  (sec 
Arbuthnot  s  Weights  and  Measuies,  p.  237) ;  and  the  country  which  could  bear  so 
large  an  exportation  must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agricul* 
ture. 

*B  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  before  Ihe  second 
passage  of  the  Rhine,    Ammian,  xvii.  ^ 
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was  the  ruling  principle  which  directed^  or  seemed  to  direct^ 
the  administration  of  Julian.^  He  devoted  the  leism^  of  his 
winter  quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil  government,  and  affected 
to  assume  with  more  pleasure  the  chamcter  of  a  magistrate  than 
that  of  a  generaL  Before  he  took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  die 
provincial  governors  most  of  the  public  and  private  causes  which 
had  been  referred  to  his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  care- 
fully revised  their  proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  judges  themselves. 
Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous  minds,  an  indiscreet 
and  intemperate  zeal  for  justice,  he  restrained,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  the  warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for 
extortion,  the  president  of  the  Narbonnese  province.  ''Who 
will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius, 
''if  it  be  enough  to  deny  ?  "  "  And  who,"  replied  Julian,  "  will 
ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?  "  In  the  general 
admdnistnition  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  is 
commonly  the  same  as  that  of  his  people ;  but  Constantios 
would  have  thought  himself  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of 
Julian  had  defrauded  him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he 
extorted  from  an  oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prinde^ 
who  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might  sometimes 
presume  to  correct  the  rapaetons  insolence  of  the  inferior 
agents,  to  expose  their  corrupt  arts,  and  to  introduce  an  equal 
and  easier  mode  of  collection.  But  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  more  safely  entrusted  to  PlOTentius,  Pratorian 
prsefect  of  Graul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse ;  and  the  haughty  minister  com|^ained  of  the  most 
decent  and  gentle  opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather 
inclined  to  censure  the  weakness  of  his  own  behaviour.  The 
Csesar  had  rejected  with  abhorrence  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of 
an  extraordinary  tax  ;  a  new  superindiction,  which  the  preefect 
had  offered  for  his  signature ;  and  the  fiiithiul  picture  of  the 
public  misery,  by  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his 
refrisal,  offended  the  court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses 
them  with  warmth  and  freedom  in:  a  lietter  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he  proceeds 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Was  it  possible  for  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise  than  I  have  done  ?  Could 
I  abandon  the  unhappy  subjects  entrusted  to  my  care  ?    Was  I 

WAmmian.  xvL  5.  xviil  x.    Mamertinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xl  4. 
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not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  oi 
these  unfeeling  robbers  ?  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  if 
punished  with  death  and  deprived  of  the  honours  a£  buriaL^^ 
With  what  justice  could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  fiur  more  sacred  anc 
fiur  more  important  }  Gid  has  placed  me  in  this  elevated  post 
his  providence  will  guard  and  support  me.  Should  I  be  con 
demned  to  suffer,  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  off 
pure  and  upright  conscience.  Would  to  heaven  that  I  stil! 
possessed  a  councillor  like  Sallust!  If  they  think  proper  tc 
send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  Submit  without  reluctance  ;  and  hac 
much  rather  improve  the  short  opportunity  of  doing  good  thai 
enjoy  a  long  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."  ^^^  The  precarious 
and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues  ami 
concealed  his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  supported,  in  Giaul 
the  throne  of  Constantius  was  not  permitted  to  reform  the  vices 
of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to  alleviate  or  to  fut} 
the  dis&ess  of  the  people.  Unless  he  had  been  able  to  revive 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts  oi 
industry  and  refinement  among  their  savage  enemies,  he  ooulc 
not  entertain  any  raticxial  hopes  of  securing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity,  either  by  the  peace  or  conquest  of  Grermany.  Yet  th< 
victories  of  Julian  suspended,  for  a  short  time,  the  inroads  o; 
the  Barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Western  Empire. 
DjijnMimi  His  Salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  bubarian  war 
and  domestic  tyranny ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was  revivec 
with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment  Agriculture,  manu&ctures,  anc 
commerce  again  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
and  the  curiw,  or  civil  corporations,  were  again  filled  with  useful 
and  respectable  members  :  the  youth  were  no  longer  apprehen- 
sive of  marriage ;  and  married  persons  were  no  longer  apjnre- 
hensive  of  posterity :  the  public  and  private  festivals  wen 
celebrated  with  customary  pomp  ;  and  the  firequent  and  secure 
intercourse  of  the  provinces  diisplayed  the  image  of  nationa 
prosperity.^^  A  mind  like  that  of  Julian  must  have  felt  th< 
general  happiness  of  which  he  was  the  author  *  but  he  viewec 

^^  [The  reading  and  meaning  of  this  sentence  of  Julian  are  uncertain.] 

^^  Ammian.  xvu.  3.  Julian.  Epistol.  xv.  jj/^f.  xvii.  1  edit  Spanheim  [497.  ed.  HertL] 

Such  a  conduct  almost  justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.    Ita  illi  anni  spatii 

divisasunt,  ut  aut  Barbaros  domitet,  aut  dvibus  jura  lestituat ;  perpetuum  professus 

aut  contra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  certamen. 

10s  Libanius,  Orat  Parental  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38,  in  Fabridus  BibUotbec  Grsec 

torn,  vil  p.  963,  964. 
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with  peculiar  satis&ction  and  complacency  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  seat  of  his  winter  residence,  and  the  object  erven  of  his 
partial  affection.  ^^^  That  splendid  capital,  which  now  embraces 
an  ample  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Seine,  was  originally 
confined  to  the  small  island  in  the  midst  of  the  rhrer,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  derived  a  supply  of  pure  and  salubrious 
water.  The  river  bathed  the  foot  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  town 
was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A  forest  overspread 
the  northern  side  of  the  Seine  ;  but  on  the  south,  the  ground, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  university,  was  msensibly 
covered  with  houses,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphi- 
theatre, baths,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise 
for  the  Roman  troops.  The  severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean ;  and  with  some  precautions, 
which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  success- 
fully cultivated.  But  in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine  was 
deeply  frozen  ;  and  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the 
stream  might  be  compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of 
white  marble  which  were  extracted  firom  the  quarries  of  Phrygia. 
The  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of  his  beloved 
Lutetia ;  ^^  where  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  were  unknown 
or  despised.  He  indignantly  contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians 
with  the  brave  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost 
forgave  the  intemperance  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the 
Celtic  character.i^^  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital  of 
France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of  science  and  genius, 
capable  of  understanding  and  of  instructing  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  might  excuse  the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a 
nation  whose  martial  spirit  has  never  been  enervated  by  the 
indulgence  of  luxury  ;  and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of 
that  inestimable  art  which  softens  and  refines  and  embellishes 
the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

103  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340,  341  Q438,  439,  ed.  HertL].  The  primitive 
state  of  Paris  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4),  his  brother 
Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d'Anville  (in  their  respective  Notitias  of 
Ancient  Gaul),  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  torn.  L  p.  xa,  13, 
and  M.  Bonamy  (in  the  M^m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  650- 
691). 

i^T^y  ^^Any  Atvcrriay  [Aov««Way].  Julian,  in  MisopQgon.  p.  040  [438,  ed.  HertL]. 
Leucetia,  or  Lutetia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  which,  according  to  tbie 
fashion  of  the  fourth  century,  assumed  the  territorial  appellation  of  Parisiu 

i<^  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  359,  360  [463, 465,  ed.  Hertl]. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

The  Mottoes,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Cotwersion  of  Constanime 
— Legal  Establishment  and  QmstUution  of  the  Christian  or 
Catholic  Church 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  important  and  domestic  revolutions  which  excite 
the  most  lively  curiosity  and  aflford  the  most  valuable  instruc- 
tion. The  victories  and  the  civil  policy  of  Constantine  no 
longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it  received  from 
the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  his  reign  are  still  connected^  by  an  indissoluble  cbain, 
with  the  opinions,  the  passions^  and  the  interests  of  the  present 
generation. 
9M««ftt4  In  the  consideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  examined 
oiLiMtiBt  with  impartiality^  but  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  a 
difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very  unexpected  nature ;  that 
of  ascertaining  the  real  and  precise  date  of  the  convenion  of 
A.s.»  Constantine.  llie  eloquent  Lactantius,  in  the  midst  of  his 
court,  seems  impatient  ^  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious 
example  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments  of 
his  reign,  acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  tme 
and  only  God.^    The  learned  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the  fidth  of 

1  The  date  of  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius  has  been  aocuratdjr  diseossed, 
difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed,  and  an  expedient  ioMpned  of  two 
original  editions :  the  former  published  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the 
latter  under  that  of  Liciniu&  See  Dufresnoy,  I^at  p.  v.  TiUemont,  M6m  Eod^ 
siast  torn.  vL  p.  465-47a  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol  vii.  p.  78-S6.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedicated  his  Institutions  to 
the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Galerius,  Maximin,  and  even  Licinitis,  per- 
secuted the  Christians ;  that  is,  between  the  years  306  and  311.  [The  work  was 
probably  begun  about  304*  and  finished  perhaps  by  308,  certainly  before  311 J 

'Lactant  Divm.  Institut  i.  z,  viL  27.  The  first  and  most  important  of^ these 
passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty-eight  manuscripts;  but  it  is  found  in  nineteen. 
If  we  we^h  the  comparative  value  of  those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in 
tlie  king  of  France's  library,  may  be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  but  the  taamgs  is 
omitted  in  the  correct  manuscript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  de  Montfauoon 
■scribes  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  (Diarium  Italic  p.  409).  The  taste  of  most 
of  the  editors  (except  Isseus,  see  LactanL  edit.  Dufresnoy,  torn.  i.  p.  596)  has  felt 
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Constantine  to  the  miraeidoiiB  sign  which  was  disj^yed  in  the 
heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedi-A-ixsit 
tion.^  The  historian  Zosimos  malicionsly  asserts  that  the 
emperor  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  eldest  son, 
before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  and  of  his 
ancestors.^  The  perplexity  produced  by  these  discordant  aa.» 
authorities  is  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Constantine  hlm- 
8el£  According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesiastical  language,  t^e 
first  of  the  Chnsiian  emperors  was  unworthy  of  that  name>  till 
the  moment  of  his  death ;  since  it  was  cmly  during  hitf  lairt 
illness  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen,  the  impositimt  ofa-D.  »t 
hands,^  and  was  afterwaords  admitted,  by  the  initiatory  rites  of 
baptism,  into  the  number  of  the  fiiithnil.®  The  Christianity 
of  Contdiantine  must  be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and 
qualified  sense ;  and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing 
the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the 
monarch  declared  himself  the  protector,  and  at  length  the 
proselyte,  of  the  church.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  understand  that  the  truth  of 
his  revelation  was  incompatible  with  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
The  obstacles  which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own 
mind  instructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momentous 
change  of  a  national  religion ;  and  he  insensibly  discovered  his 
new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce  them  wiUi  safety  and 
with  effect.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  the  stream 
of  Christianity  flowed  with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated,  motion : 

the  genuine  style  of  Lactantius  [On  these  and  other  minor  interpolations,  see 
Brandt's  papers  in  the  Sitxungsberichte  of  the-  Vienna  Academy,  iiS  and  119 ;  cp. 
Appendix  i.j 

•  Eusebu  m  Vit  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  37-32. 

^Zosimus,  L  il  p.  204  [c  29]. 

*That  rite  was  always  used  m  makmg  a  catechtmien  (see  Bingham's  Antiqui- 
ties, 1.  z.  a  I.  p.  419 1  Dom.  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  6a)  and 
Constantine  received  it  for  thejirsl  time  (Euseb.  in  Vit  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  61) 
immediately  before  his  baptism  and  death.  From  the  connexion  of  these  two  ftucta, 
Valesius  (ad  loc.  Euseb.)  has  drawn  the  conclusion,  which  is  reluctantly  admitted 
by  TiUemont  (HisL  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  638),  and  opposed  with  feeble 
arguments  b^  Moshdm  (p.  968). 

'  Euseb.  m  Vit.  Constant  L  iv.  c.  6x,  63,  63.  The  legend  of  Constanttne's 
baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  d^th,  was  invented  in  the  eighth 
century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such  has  been  the  gradual  progress 
of  knowledge  that  a  story  of  which  Cardinal  Baronius  {Annal.  Eoclesiast  A.D. 
324,  No.  43-49)  declared  himself  the  unblushing  advocate  is  now  feebly  sopportedt 
even  within  the  verse  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  ChristianaB,  tom.  iL  p. 
212 ;  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1751,  by  Father 
Mamachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

VOL.  IL  19 
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but  iU  general  direction  was  sometimes  checkecl,  and  some- 
times diverted,  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  by  the  prudence,  or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of  the 
monarch.  His  ministers  were  permitted  to  signify  the  inten- 
tions of  their  master  in  the  various  language  which  was  best 
adapted  to  their  respective  principles ;  ^  and  he  artfully  balanced 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  subjects  by  publishing  in  the  same 
year  two  edicts ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined  the  solemn  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,^  and  the  second  directed  the  regular  con- 
sultation of  the  Aruspices.^  While  this  important  revolution  yet 
remained  in  suspense,  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans  watched 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety,  but  with 
very  opposite  sentiments.  The  former  were  prompted  by  every 
motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the  marks  of 
his  £Btvour,  and  the  evidences  of  nis  faith.  The  latter,  till  their 
just  apprehensions  were  changed  into  despair  and  resentment, 
attempted  to  conceal  from  the  world,  and  from  themselves,  that 
the  gods  of  Rome  could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the 
number  of  their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices 
have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  connect  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  most  glorious  or  the 
most  ignominious  sera  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Whatever  symptoms  of  Christian  piety  might  transpire  in  the 
discourses  or  actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he  was 
near  forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established  re- 
ligion ;  ^^  and  the  same  conduct,  which  in  the  court  of  Nicomedia 
might  be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
inclination  or  policy  of  the  sovereign  of  Gaul.  His  liberality 
restored  and  enriched  the  temples  of  the  gods :  the  medals 
which  issued  bom  his  Imperial  mint  are  impressed  with  the 

7  The  quaestor,  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  *'  hominibos  supradictse  rdigionis**  {L  xvL 
tit.  ii.  leg.  i).  The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  allowed  a  more  oeTNtt 
and  respectful  styles  r^c  ivBdvuov  koL  aymrrdryt  Ka$okuc^  #pi|VKctcff,  the  legal, 
most  holy,  and  catholic  worship.     See  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  L  x.  c.  6. 

>Cod.  Theodos.  L  iu  tit.  viii.  \e^.  i.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit  xiL  1^.  iii. 
Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dtes  salts,  a  name  which  could  not  oflcna  the 
ears  of  his  Pagan  subjects. 

*  Cod.  Tbeod.  L  xvL  tit.  x.  leg.  i.  Godefroy.  in  the  character  of  a  a»nmenCator« 
endeavours  (torn.  vL  p.  257)  to  excuse  Constantine;  but  the  more  sealous 
Haronius  (Annal.  EccL  A.D.  331,  Na  x8)  censures  his  profieuie  conduct  with 
truth  and  asperity. 

i^Theodoret  (l.  I  c.  18)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  eave  her  son  a 
Christian  education;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  supenor  autboritr  of 
Eusebius  (in  Vit  ConsUnt.  L  iii.  c.  47),  that  she  herself  was  indebtied.  tQ 
ConstaDtioe  for  the  knowledge  of  ChristiaDity. 
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figures  and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  of  Mars  and 
Hercules ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  council  of  Olympus 
by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  &ther  Constantius.^^  But  the 
devotion  of  Constantine  was  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Greek  and  Roman  m3rthology ; 
and  he  was  pleased  to  be  represented  with  the  symbols  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  Poetry.  The  unerring  shafts  of  that  deity, 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal  beauty, 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  the 
patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altars  of  Apollo  were  crowned 
with  the  votive  offerings  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  credulous 
multitude  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  per- 
mitted to  behold  with  mortal  eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their 
tutelar  deity,  and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was 
blessed  with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign. 
The  Sun  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  invincible  guide  and 
protector  of  Constantine ;  and  the  Pagans  might  reasonably 
expect  that  the  insulted  god  would  pursue  with  unrelenting 
vengeance  the  impiety  of  his  ungrateful  fevourite.^* 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  a  limited  sovereignty  over  b«  wotMti 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian  subjects  were  piotected  bySfOML  a 
the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws,  of  a  prince  .who  wisely''*^* 
left  to  the  gods  the  care  of  vindicating  their  own  honour,  if 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had  been 
an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  were  in- 
flicted, by  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiers,  on  those  citizens  whose 
religion  was  their  only  crime. ^*  In  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he 
had  seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence ;  and, 
as  the  former  wHs  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  example  of 
Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended  to 
his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  &ther. 
The  son  of  Constantins  immediately  suspended  or  repealed  the 
edicts  of  pereecution,  and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their 

nSee  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As  few  cities  had 
retained  the  privili^e  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals  of  that  age  issued  from  the 
mint  mider  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authority. 

"The  panegyric  of  Eumenius  (viL  inter  Pan^yr.  Vet.),  which  was  pronounced 
a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with  the  most  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  particular  veneration  for 
Apollo,  or  the  Sun ;  to  which  Julian  alludes  (Orat  vii.  p,  aa8,  AroActwwr  «>«)l 
See  Commentaire  de  Spanheim  sur  les  C^sars,  p.  317. 

^Constantin.  OraL  ad  Sanctos,  c.  25.  But  it  might  easily  be  shewn  that  the 
Greek  translator  has  imi^roved  the  sense  of  the  Latin  original;  and  the  aged 
emperor  might  reooUect  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence 
than  be  had  actually  felt  in  the  days  of  bis  youth  and  Paganism. 
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religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had  already  professed 
themselves  members  of  the  church.  They  were  soon  encoumged 
to  depend  on  the  &vour  as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  their 
sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  God  of  the  Christians.^^ 

About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  emperor 
made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sentimenU,  by 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  personal  interview  of  the  two  western 
princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  genius  and  power, 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Licinius;  the 
union  of  their  names  and  authority  disarmed  the  fury  of  Maxi- 
min  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the  East,  the  edict 
of  Milan  was  received  as  a  general  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
Roman  world.^^  The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the 
restitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the 
Christians  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  enacted  that 
the  places  of  worship,  and  public  lands,  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated, should  be  restored  to  the  church,  without  dispute, 
without  delay,  and  without  expense :  and  this  severe  injunction 
was  accompanied  with  a  gracious  promise  that,  if  any  of  the 
purchasers  had  paid  a  &ir  and  adequate  ^ce,  they  should  be 
indemnified  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  salutary  regula- 
tions which  guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  faithful  are 
framed  on  the  principles  of  enlarged  and  equal  toleration  ;  and 
such  an  equality  must  have  been  interpreted  by  a  recsent  sect 
as  an  advantageous  and  honourable  distinction.  The  two 
emperors  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  have  granted  a  free 
and  absolute  power  to  the  Christians,  and  to  all  othersi,  of 
following  the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to 

S refer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he  may 
eem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use.  They  carefully  explain 
every  ambiguous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and  exact  from 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true 
and  simple  meaning  of  an  edict  which  was  designed  to  establish 
and  secure,  without  any  limitauon,  the  claims  of  religious 
liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty  reasons  which 
have  induced  them  to  allow  this  universal  toleration :  the  hn- 

i^See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocles.  L  viiL  13,  L  ix.  9,  and  in  Vit  Const  L  I  c.  16^  17. 
LactanL  Dtvin.  Institut.  l  x.    CaBcilius  de  Mort  Pfenecut  c.  25. 

vCsBciliiis  (de  Mort  Peraecut  c.  48)  has  preserved  the  I.Atin  original;  and 
Eisebius  (Hist  Eocles.  1.  x.  c.  5)  has  given  a  Greek  translation  of  this  perpeCual 
•diet,  vrhich  rdfers  to  some  provisional  regulations  [O.  Seeck  holds  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  Edict  of  Milan,  Zeitsch.  f.  Kirchengesch.,  la.  p.  i8x ;  qK 
Geacb.  des  UntergangB  der  antiken  Welt,  i.,  p.  457.] 
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mane  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
people ;  and  the  pious  hope  that,  by  such  a  conduct,  they  shall 
appease  and  propitiate  the  Deity,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven.  They 
gratefully  ad^nowledge  the  many  signal  proo&  which  they 
have  received  of  the  divine  fiivour ;  and  tney  trust  that  the 
same  Providence  will  for  ever  continue  to  protect  the  prosperity 
of  the  prince  and  people.  From  these  vagu«  and  indefinite 
expressions  of  piety,  three  suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a 
different,  but  not  of  an  incompatible,  nature.  The  mind  of 
Constantine  might  fluctuate  between  tiie  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  religions.  According  to  the  loose  and  compMng 
notions  of  Polytheism,  he  might  acknowledge  the  God  of  the 
Christians  as  tme  of  the  many  deities  who  composed  the  hier- 
archy of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might  embrace  the  philosophic 
and  pleasing  idea  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  names, 
of  rites,  and  of  opinions,  all  the  sects  and  all  the  nations  of 
mankind  are  united  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Fatiier  and 
Creator  of  the  universe.^* 

But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more  frequently  influenced  by  vt«  ui4 
vicMTs  of  temporal  advantage  than  by  considerations  of  a^^m^^^a^^S^^ 
and  speculative  truth.  l%e  partial  and  increasing  favour  of 
Constantine  may  naturally  be  referred  to  the  esteem  which  he 
entertained  for  the  moral  character  of  the  Christians ;  and  to 
a  persuasion  that  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  would  inculcate 
the  practice  of  private  and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude 
an  absolute  monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct,  whatever 
indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is  undoubtedly 
his  interest  that  all  his  subjects  should  respect  the  natural  ana 
civil  obligations  of  society.  But  the  operation  of  the  wisest 
laws  is  imperfect  and  precarious.  They  seldom  inspire  virtue, 
they  cannot  always  restrain  vice.  Their  power  is  insufficient  tb 
prohibit  all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always  punish  the 
actions  which  they  prohibit.  The  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  powers  of  education  and  of  opinion. 
But  every  principle  which  had  once  maintained  the  vigour  and 
purity  of  Rome  and  Sparta  was  long  since  extinguished  in  a 
declining  and  despotic  empire.     Philosophy  still  exercised  her 

^  A  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months  after  the  edict 
of  Milan  (see  GotbofJred.  Chronolog.  L^um,  p.  7,  and  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Kmpereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  246),  uses  the  following  remarkable  expression:  '*Summe 
rerum  sator,  cuius  tot  nomma  sunt,  quot  Unguas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  quem  eoim 
te  ipse  dici  vuis,  scire  non  possumus".  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  26.  In  explaining 
Constantine's  progress  m  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  971,  &c.)  is  ingenious,  subtle, 
piolix. 
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temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind,  but  the  cause  of  virtue 
derived  very  feeble  support  from  the  influence  of  the  Pagan 
superstition.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  a  prudent 
magistrate  might  observe  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a  re- 
ligion, which  difiused  among  the  people  a  pure,  benevolent, 
and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and 
every  condition  of  life ;  recommended  as  the  will  and  reason 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal 
rewards  or  punishments.  The  experience  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  could  not  inform  the  world  how  far  the  system  of 
national  manners  might  be  reformed  and  improved  by  the 
precepts  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  Constantine  might  listen 
with  some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasonable, 
assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist  seemed  firmly 
to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  promise,  Uud  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  would  restore  the  innocence  and  felicity 
of  the  primitive  age ;  thai  the  worship  of  the  true  God  would 
extinguish  war  and  dissension  among  those  who  mutually  con* 
sidered  themselves  as  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  thai 
every  impure  desire,  every  angry  or  selfish  passion,  would  be 
restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  the  magis- 
trates might  sheathe  the  sword  of  justice  among  a  people  who 
would  be  universally  actuated  by  Uie  sentiments  of  truth  and 
piety,  of  equity  and  moderation,  of  harmony  and  universal  love.^^ 
rkMry  »Bd  The  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  bows  under  the 
Muidv*  ob«-  yoke  of  authority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  have  appeared,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
useful  of  the  evangelic  virtues.  ^^  The  primitive  Christians 
derived  the  institution  of  civil  government,  not  fit>m  the  consent 
of  the  people,  but  from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  reigning 
emperor,  tnough  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre  by  treason  and 
murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred  character  of  vicegerent 
of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone  he  was  accountable  for  the 
abuse  of  his  power ;  and  his  subjects  were  indissolubly  bound, 
by  their  oath  of  fidelity,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  violated  every 
law  of  nature  and  society.  The  humble  Christians  were  sent 
into  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves;  and,  since  they  were 
not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  defence  of  their 

17  See  the  eleg^ant  description  of  Lactantius  (Divin.  Insthut.  v.  8),  who  is  much 
more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  it  becomes  a  discreet  prophet 

»The  political  system  of  the  Christians  is  explained  bv  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et 
Racis,  1.  I  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  exile,  but  the  mildness  of  bis 
temper  inclined  him  to  support  the  established  powers. 
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religion,  they  should  be  still  more  criminal  if  they  were  tempted 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  disputing  the  vain 
privileges,  or  the  sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory  life. 
Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission,  the  Christians 
of  the  three  first  centuries  preserved  their  conscience  pure  and 
innocent  of  the  guilt  of  secret  conspiracy  or  open  rebellion. 
While  they  experienced  the  rigour  of  persecution,  they  were 
never  provoked  either  to  meet  their  tyrants  in  the  field  or 
indignantly  to  withdraw  themselves  into  some  remote  and 
sequestered  comer  of  the  globe. ^^  The  Protestants  of  France, 
of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  asserted  with  such  intrepid 
courage  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  have  been  insulted  by 
the  invidious  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  primitive 
and  of  the  reformed  Christians.^^  Perhaps,  instead  of  censure, 
some  applause  may  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and  spirit  of 
our  ancestors,  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  religion 
cannot  abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature.^^  Per- 
haps the  patience  of  the  primitive  church  may  be  ascribed  to 
its  weakness,  as  well  as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwarlike 
plebeians,  without  leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications^ 
must  have  encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and 
fruitless  resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  legions.  But 
the  Christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of  Diocletian, 
or  solicited  the  flavour  of  Constantine,  could  allege,  with  truth 
and  confidence,  that  they  held  the  principle  of  passive  obedience, 
and  that,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  their  conduct  had 
always  been  conformable  to  their  principles.  They  might  add 
that  the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  established  on  a  fixed 
and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer  and  to  obey. 

In  the  general  order  of  Providence,  princes  and  tyrants  are  omm  iij 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to*' 

^Tertullian.  Apolog.  c.  3a,  34,  35,  36.  Tamen  nunquam  AlbinianL  nee 
Nigriani  vel  Cassiani  inveniri  potuenint  ChristianL  Ad  Scapulam,  c  2.  If  this 
assertion  be  strictly  true,  it  excludes  the  Christians  of  that  age  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  which  would  have  compelled  them  to  take  an  activ*  part  in 
the  service  of  their  resp>ective  governors.     See  Moyle's  Works,  vol.  it  p.  349. 

">  See  the  artful  Bossuet  (Hist  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  torn.  iiL 
p.  210-358),  and  the  malicious  Bayle  (tom.  ii.  p.  620).  I  natm  Bayle,  for  he  was 
certainly  the  author  of  the  Avis  aux  Refugio ;  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Critique  de 
Cbauffepid,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  145. 

1  Buchanan  is  the  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  reformers,  who 
has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dialogue  de  Jure  Regni  apud  Sco- 
tos,  tom.  ii.  p.  28,  30,  edit.  foL  Ruddiman. 
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chastise  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  sacred  history  affords 
many  Olustrious  examples  of  the  more  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his  chosen  people.  The 
sceptre  and  the  sword  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  Moses, 
of  Joshua,  of  Gideon,  of  David,  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  virtues 
of  those  heroes  were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  divine 
favour,  the  success  of  their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.  If  the  judges  of 
Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary  magistrates,  the  kings  of 
Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unction  of  their  great  anceator  an 
hereditary  and  mdefeasible  right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited 
by  their  own  vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects. 
The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  kmger  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Constantine  and  his 
fiunily  as  the  protectors  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and  the  devout 
Lactantius  announces,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories 
of  his  long  and  universal  reign.^  Galerius  and  Maximin, 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  shared  with  the 
fiivourite  of  Heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  tragic 
deaths  of  Gralerius  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the  resentment, 
and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations,  of  the  Christians.  The 
success  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius  removed 
the  two  formidable  competitors  who  still  opposed  the  triumph 
of  the  second  David,  and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  me 
peculiar  interposition  of  Providence.  The  character  of  the 
Roman  tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and  human  nature;  and, 
though  the  Christians  might  enjoy  his  precarious  &vonr,  they 
were  exposed,  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of  his 
wanton  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  Licinius  soon 
betrayed  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  the 
wise  and  himuine  regulations  of  the  edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  sjmods  was  prohibited  in  his  dominions ; 
his  Christian  officers  were  ignominiously  dismissed ;  and,  if  he 
avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather  danger,  of  a  general  persecution,  his 
partial  oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the 
violation  of  a  solemn  and  voluntarv  engagement.^     While  the 

»  Lactant  Divin.  Institut  I  i.  Eusebius,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  his  life, 
and  his  oration,  repeatedly  inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to  the  em- 
pire. 

»Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  derivod  from  Buse- 
bius  (HisL  Eccles.  L  x.  c.  8 ;  Vit.  Constantin.  Lie.  49-56,  1.  IL  c.  i,  a). 
Aordius  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  general  terms.  [Cp.  Qorres^  die  Lio- 
nianische  Christenverfolgung.  He  has  shown  that  the  persecution  was  not  attended 
with  much  l)loodshed.    Some  bishops  were  executed.   P.  38  jy^.  j  ( 
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East,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Eusebius,  was  involved 
in  the  shades  of  infernal  darkness,  the  auspicious  rays  of  celestial 
light  wanned  and  illuminated  the  provinces  of  the  West.  The 
piety  of  Ginstantine  was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof 
of  the  justice  of  his  arms ;  and  his  use  of  victory  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  Christians,  that  their  hero  was  inspired,  and 
conducted  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  conquest  of  Italy  pro-  - 
duced  a  general  edict  of  toleration  :  and,  as  soon  as  the  defeat 
of  Licinius  had  invested  Constantine  with  the  sole  dominion  of 
the  Roman  world,  he  immediately,  by  circular  letters,  exhorted  a.d.sm 
all  his  subjects  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  example  of  their 
sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.'^^ 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  Constantine  was  intimately  huywi^  a&d 
connected  with  the  designs  of  Providence  instilled   into  theokrirtiaa 
minds  of  the  Christians  two  opinions,  which,  by  very  different 
means,  assisted  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy.      Their 
warm  and  active  loyalty  exhausted  in  his  favour  every  resource 
of  human  industiy ;  and  they  confidently  expected  that  their 
strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  some  divine  and  mirac- 
ulous   aid.       The   enemies   of  Constantine  have    imputed   to 
interested  motives  the  alliance  which  he  insensibly  contracted 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  which  apparently  contributed  ^^  to 
the  success  of  his  ambition.     In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants   of  the  empire;  but  among  a   degenerate 
people,  who  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with  the  indiiference 
of  slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  of  a  religious  party  might  assist 
the   popular    leader   to    whose    service,    from   a   principle  of 
conscience,  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes.  ^^     The 
example  of  his  father  had  instructed  Constantine  to  esteem  and 
to  reward  the  merit  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  the  distribution 
of  public  offices,   he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthening  his 
government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  generals  in  whose 
fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  unreserved  confidence.     By 
the  iiduence  of  these  dignified  missionaries,  the  proselytes  of  the 
new  fisuth  must  have  multiplied  in  the  court  and  army ;  the 
Barbarians  of  Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were 

**  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant  L  il  c.  24-42,  48-6a 

s<»[This  seems  a  necessary  correction  of  **  contributes,"  which  appears  in  the 
quarto  ed.] 

V  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  Papists  of  England  were  only  a  thirtieth, 
and  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  fifteenth^  part  of  the  respective  nations,  to 
whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a  constant  object  of  appruiension.  See  the 
rdations  which  Bentivoglio  (who  was  then  nunao  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards 
cardinal)  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  (Relazione,  torn.  iL  p.  211.  241). 
Bentivoglio  was  curious,  well-informed,  but  somewhat  partial 
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of  a  careless  temper,  which  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  i 
religion  of  their  commander ;  and,  when  they  passed  the  Alpi^ ' 
it  may  fiiirly  be  presumed  that  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers 
had  already  consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantine.^    The  habits  of  mankind,  and  the  interest 
of  religion,  gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  the  '; 
councils  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious  protection  of  i 
Constantine,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was  seasonably  em-  < 
ployed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and  to  in-  I 
flict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  soldiers  who  threw 
away  their  arms   during  the   peace   of  the   church.^      While  \ 
Constantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  increased  the  number  and 
zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could  depend  on  the  support  | 
of  a   powerful   faction   in   those    provinces    which    were  still 
possessed  or  usurped  by  his  rivals.     A  secret  disaffection  was 
diffused  among  the  Christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius; 
and  the  resentment  which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  : 
served  only  to  engage  them  still  more  deeply  in  the  interest  of 
his  competitor.     The  regular  correspondence  which  connected 
the  bishops  of  the  most  distant  provinces  enabled  them  freely 
to  communicate  their  wishes  and  their  designs,  and  to  transmit 
without  danger  any  useful   intelligence,  or  any  pious  contri- 
butions, which  might  promote  the  service  of  Constantine,  who 
publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  church.^ 
BnMUtiMi       The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the 
»  Binito      emperor  himself,  had  sharpened  their  swords,  while  it  satisfied 
their    conscience.     They    marched    to    battle    with    the    full 
assurance  that  the  same  God,  who  had  formerly  opened  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had 
thrown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 

'This  careless  temper  of  the  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in  the  history 
of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  of  Constantine  vren  recruited 
with  Germans  (Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  86  [c.  15]) ;  and  the  court  even  of  his  father  had  been 
filled  with  Christians.     See  the  first  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  by  Euaebius. 

^De  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  pace,  plocuit  eos  abstinere  a  communicme. 
ConciL  Arelat  Canon  iii.  The  best  cntics  apply  these  words  to  Ihe  peace  qf  tJU 
church, 

^  Eusebius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius  as  a  sort  of 
religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some  Christian  oflSoere  had 
resumed  their  goius  ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  returned  to  the  military  senrioe:  Their 
conduct  was  afterwards  censured  by  the  lath  canon  of  the  Councii  of  Nice ;  if  this 
particular  application  may  be  received,  instead  of  the  loose  and  general  sense  of 
the  Greek  interpreters,  Ralsamon,  Zonnras,  and  Alexis  Aristenua.  See 
Ptuidect  Eccles.  Grsec.  torn.  i.  p.  72  torn.  iL  p.  78,  Annotation. 
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oshua,  would  display  his  visible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
^ry  of  Constantine.  The  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  history 
repared  to  affirm  that  their  expectations  were  justified  by 
conspicuous  miracle  to  which  the  conversion  of  the  first 
stian  emperor  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed.  The 
or  imaginary  cause  of  so  important  an  event  deserves  and 
ands  the  attention  of  posterity ;  and  I  ^hall  endeavour  to 
i  a  just  estimate  of  the  fiimous  vision  of  Constantine^  by  a 
net  consideration  of  the  standard,  the  dream,  and  the  celestial 
;  by  separating  the  historical,  the  natural,  and  the  mar- 
)us  parts  of  this  extraordinary  story,  which,  in  the  com- 
tion  of  a  specious  argument,  have  been  artfully  confounded 
[le  splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

An  instrument  of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  only  on  n« ;; 
^  and  stranirers  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the  eyes  of  SSdM^ot 
iman  citizen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of  pain,  and  of  ignominy 
i  closely  united  with  the  idea  of  the  cross. ^  The  piety 
er  than  the  humanity  of  Constantine  soon  abolished  in  his 
inions  the  punishment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had 
lescended  to  suffer ;  ^  but  the  emperor  had  already  learned 
espise  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  of  his  people, 
re  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of  Rome  his  own  statue,  bear- 
\  cross  in  its  right  hand,  with  an  inscription  which  referred 
victory  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the 
le  of  that  salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of  force  and 
age.^^  The  same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
k>nstantine;  the  cross  glittered  on  their  helmets,  was  en- 
ed  on  their  shields,  was  interwoven  into  their  banners ;  and 
consecrated  emblems  which  adorned  the  person  of  the 
eror  himself  were  distinguished  only  by  richer  materials  and 

Momen  ipsum  crucis  absit  non  modo  a  oorpore  civium  Romanoram,  sed  etiam 
itatione,  oculis,  auribiis.  Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  c.  5.  The  Christian  writers, 
I,  Minucius  Felix,  TcrtulUan.  Jcrom,  and  Maxiraus  of  Turin,  have  investigated 
:olerable  success  the  figure  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object  of 
e  or  art ;  in  the  intersection  of  the  meridrin  and  equator,  the  human  face,  a 
l^ing,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard^  &c.  &c.  &c. 
ipsius  de  Cruce,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

See  \urelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  escamples  oT  Con- 
ne's  piety.  An  edict  so  honourable  to  -Christianity  deserved  a  place  in  the 
^osian  Code,  instead  of  the  indirect  mention  of  it.  which  seems  to  result  from 
nnparison  of  the  vth  and  xviiith  titles  of  the  ixth  book. 
£useoius,  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  4a  The  statue,  or  at  least  the  cross  and 
ption,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability  to  the  second,  or  even  the 
visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Maxentius, 
inds  of  the  senate  and  people  were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 
Ipp.  19.1 
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more  exquisite  workmanship.**  But  the  principal  standsrd  wfai< 
displayed  the  triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Labarum,^  \ 
obscure  though  celebrated  name,  whidi  has  been  vainly  derivi 
from  almost  tdl  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  described  ^ 
a  long  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  vi 
which  hung  down  from  the  beam  was  curiously  enwrought  wi 
the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children.  The  sui 
mit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold  which  inclosed  tl 
mysterious  monogram,  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  tj 
cross  and  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.^  The  safe 
of  the  labarum  was  entrusted  to  fifty  guards,  of  approved  valo 
and  fidelity ;  their  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emol 
ments;  and  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced  \ 
opinion  that,  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum  were  engi^i 
in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were  secure  and  invulnc 
able  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  second  civil  w 
Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  bamu 
the  sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  tl 
soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm,  ai 
scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  adver 
legions.  ^^    The  Christian  emperors,  who  respected  the  examji 

9S  Agnoscas  reg^  libens  mea  signa  necesse  est ; 
In  quibus  effigies  cruets  aut  gemmata  reful^ 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  prsefertur  in  hastia 
Hoc  signo  invictuSy  transmissis  Alpibus  Ultor 
Senritium  solvit  miserabile  Constantinus. 


Christus  furfrurtum  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  Labarum^  clypeonim  insignia  Christas 
Scripserat ;  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

Prudentios.  in  Ssrmmachom,  1.  il  464,  4K. 
ss  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labarum  or  Laborum,  which 
employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Ambrose,  Pnidentius,  &&  still  remain  toca 
unknown ;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  who  have  ineffectually  tortured  t 
Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtk:,  Teutonic,  lUyric,  Armenian,  &&  in  search  of 
etymology.  See  Ducange,  in  Glossw  Med.  et  infim.  Latinitat.  sub  voce  Laiam 
and  Godefroy,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  tonu  il  p.  X43.  ^ 

^Euseb.  m  Vit.  Constant.  L  i.  c.  30,  31.  Baronius  (Annal.  Ecdes.  A.D.  3 
Na  26)  has  engraved  a  representation  df  the  Labarum. 

^  Transversa  X  literft,,  simimo  capite  circumftexo,  Christum  in  scutis  nob 
Caecilius  de  M.  P.  a  44.  Cuper  (ad.  M.  P.  in  edit.  Lactant  torn.  iL  p.  500)  a 
B^x>nius  (A.D.  31a,  No.   25)  have  engraved  from  ancient  monuments  seve 

specimens  (as  thus  S  or  ;^)  of  these  monograms,  whk±  became  extreon 

fashionable  in  the  Christian  world. 

*>  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  il  c  7,  8,  9.  He  introduces  the  T.iabanim  bef< 
the  Italian  expedition ;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  never  she 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Constantine,  above  ten  vears  afterwards,  dedai 
himself  the  enemy  of  Liciniiui  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 
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f  Constantine,  displayed  in  all  their  military  expeditions  the 
bandard  of  the  cross ;  but,  when  the  degenerate  successors  of 
'heodosius  had  ceased  to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  their 
nnies,  the  labarum  was  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless 
slic  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.^  Its  honours  are  still  pre- 
;rved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  fiunily.  Their  grateful 
evotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
iBigDB  of  Rome.  The  solemn  epithets  of,  safety  of  the  re- 
iblic,  glory  of  the  army,  restoration  of  public  happiness,  are 
|ually  applied  to  the  religious  and  military  trophies ;  and  there 

still  extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  the 
andard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with  these  memorable 
ords.  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.^ 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  or  distress,  it  was  the  practice  th* 
*  the  primitive  Christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  by 
le  sign  of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical 
tes,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infallible  pre- 
;rvative  against  every  species  of  spiritual  or  temporal  evil.8» 
he  authority  of  the  church  might  alone  have  had  sufficient 
eight  to  justify  the  devotion  of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  same 
nident  and  gradual  progress,  acknowledged  the  truth,  and 
ssumed  the  symbol,  of  Christianity.  But  the  testimony  of  a 
^ntemporary  writer,  who  in  a  former  treatise  has  avenged  the 
iuse  of  religion,  bestows  on  the  pi<^^y  of  the  emperor  a  more 
wfiil  and  sublime  character.  He  affirms,  with  the  most  perfect 
Dnfidence,  that,  in  the  night  which  preceded  the  last  battle 
gainst  Maxentius,  Constantine  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to 
iscribe  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  celestial  sign  of  God, 
lie  sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  he  executed 
be  commands  of  heaven ;  and  that  his  valour  and  obedience 
rere  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
iome  considerations  might  perhaps  incline  a  sceptical  mind  to 
uspect  the  judgment  or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose 

^  See  Cod.  Theod.  L  vL  tit.  xxv.  Socomen.  1.  i.  c.  a.  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p. 
I.  Theophanes  liirad  towards  the  end  Ot  the  eighth  century,  almost  five  hundred 
ears  after  Constantine.  The  modem  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the 
eld  the  standard  of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity  ;  and,  though  they  depended 
n  every  superatitioos  hope  of  defenci,  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  appeared 
x>  bold  a  Dction. 

"The  AbM  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  ftc.  alleges  several  of  these  medals,  and  quotes  a 
articular  dissertation  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P^  de  Grainville,  on  this  subject. 

<*  TertuUian  de  Corona,  c.  3.  Athanasius,  torn.  L  p.  zoi.  The  learned  Jesuit 
^etavius  (Dogmata  Tbeolog.  L  xv.  c.  9, 10)  has  collected  many  similar  passages  on 
be  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in  the  last  age  embarrassed  our  Protestant  dis- 
utants. 
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pen,  either  from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cans 
the  prevailing  &ction.^  He  appears  to  have  published 
deaths  of  the  persecutors  at  Nicomedia  about  three  years  a 
the  Roman  victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a  thousand  miles,  ai 
thousand  days,  will  allow  an  ample  latitude  for  the  inventio 
declaimers,  the  credulity  of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbatio 
the  emperor  himself;  who  might  listen  without  indignatioi 
a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his  fame  and  promoted 
designs.  In  fiivour  of  Licinius,  who  still  dissembled  his 
mosity  to  the  Christians,  the  same  author  has  provided  a  sin 
vision,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  which  was  communicated  b^ 
angel,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  army  before  they  enga 
the  legions  of  the  t3rrant  Maximin.  The  frequent  repetitio: 
miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not  subdue,  the  rei 
of  mankind ;  ^  but,  if  the  dream  of  Constantine  is  separa 
considered,  it  may  be  naturally  explained  either  by  the  po 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for 
approaching  day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  em] 
was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the  ve; 
able  form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known  symbol  of  his  relig 
might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the  active  &ncy  of  a  pr: 
who  reverenced  the  name,  and  had  perhaps  secretly  imph 
the  power,  of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily  mig 
consummate  statesman  indulge  himself  in  the  use  of  om 
those  military  stratagems,  one  of  those  pious  frauds,  wl 
Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and  effe 

^  Caecilius,  de  M.  P.  c  44.  It  is  certain  that  this  historical  declamation 
composed  and  published  while  Licinius,  sovereign  of  the  East,  still  preservec 
friendship  of  Constantine  and  of  the  Christians.  Every  reader  of  taste 
perceive  that  the  style  is  of  a  very  different  and  inferior  character  to  tbi 
Lactantius ;  and  such  inde«l  is  the  Judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner  (B 
thique  Ancienne  et  Modcrne,  torn.  iii.  p.  438.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  &c. 
il  vol.  vii.  p.  94).  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  book,  and  fronr 
names  of  T>>natus  and  Caecilius,  are  produced  by  the  advocates  for  Lactantius 
the  P.  LestocG,  torn.  ii.  p.  46-60).  Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak 
defective ;  but  their  concurrence  has  great  wei^t  I  have  often  fluctuated, 
shall  tamely  follow  the  Colbert  Ms.  in  callmg  the  author  (whoever  be 
Csecilius.     [See  Appendix  i.] 

^  Csecilius,  de  M.  P.  c  46.    There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in  the  obaenr 
of  M.  de  Voltaire  (Oeuvres,  t.  xiv.  p.  307),  who  ascribes  to  the  siiocess  of 
stantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  Labarum  above  the  angd  of  Liciniu&    Yet 
this  angel  is  favourably  entertained  by  P^,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  &c.  who  are 
of  increasing  their  stock  of  miracles. 

^  Besides  these  well-known  examples  Tollius  (Preface  to  Boileau^s  transl 
of  Longinus)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus,  who  assured  his  troops  thi 
had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of  safety)  with  these  words.  '*  In  this  comit 
But  Tollius  has  most  inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authority;  and  hu 
fduracter,  literary  as  well  as  Toondy  is  not  free  from  reproach  (see  Cbaiifl 
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The  prsetematural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally  admitted  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gallic 
army  was  already  prepared  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
salutary  sign  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of 
Constantine  could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event;  and  the 
intrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine  might 
view  with  careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their 
own  deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the 
victory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without 
daring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection 
of  the  Gods,  The  triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  about 
three  years  after  the  event  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language, 
that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind  and  by  an  instinct  or 
impulse  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  the  Roman 
republic.^^  The  pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity'of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes  that 
he  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to  his  sub- 
ordinate deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausible  reason  why 
the  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  presume  to  embrace  the 
new  religion  of  their  sovereign.** 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines  the  ^ 
dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  pro&ne  or  vt^JS^ 
even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude  that,  if  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
the  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently 
been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  acci- 
dent, which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
has  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ; 
and  the  astonished  fiuicy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given 
shape  and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  un- 
common meteors  of  the  air.*^     Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the 

Dictionnaire  Critique,  t  iv.  p.  460).  Without  insisting  on  the  silence  of  Diodorus, 
Plutarch.  Justin,  &c.  it  may  be  observed  that  Polyaenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter 
(L  iv.  c.  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally 
Ignorant  ot  this  remarkable  vision. 

A  Instinctu  Divinitatts,  mentis  roagnitudine.  [Seeck  thinks  this  an  allusion  to 
the  dream.]  The  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been 
copied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  &c.,  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

^  Habes  profecto  ali^uid  cum  ill4  mente  DivinA  secretum  ;  quae  delegate  nostiA 
Diis  Minoribus  curd,  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  ostendere.     Pane^^yr.  vet  ix.  2. 

^M.  Freret  (M^moires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iv.  p.  411-^37) 
explains,  by  phjrsical  causes,  man^^  of  the  prodigies  of  antiquity ;  and  Fabricius, 
who  is  abused  by  both  parties,  vunly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Con- 
stantine among  the  soUur  halos.    Bibliothec.  Grasc.  torn.  vi.  p.  8-99. 
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two  most  celebrated  orators  who,  in  studied  panegyrics  1^^ 
laboured  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.  Nine  yean  aftc 
the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius^  describes  an  army  of  divin 
warriors,  who  seemed  to  &11  from  the  sky:  he  marks  thei 
beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of  hgl 
which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their  patience  i 
suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  seen,  by  mortals 
and  their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  to  th 
assistance  of  the  great  Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  this  pre 
digy,  the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  i 
whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and  seems  to  hope  ths 
the  ancient  apparitions^^  would  now  obtain  credit  from  thj 
recent  and  public  event.  The  Christian  fiible  of  Eusebiui 
which  in  the  space  of  twenty-six  years  might  arise  finom  th 
original  dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more  correct  and  elegan 
mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  reporter 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  th 
cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed  with  th 
following  words:  By  this  conquer.  This  amaaring  object  ii 
the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  empera 
himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion 
but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  fiuth  by  the  visioii  c 
the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before  his  eyes ;  and,  dia 
playing  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed  Con 
stantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with  m 
assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.^ 
The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  appears  to  be  sensible  that  th 
recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite  som 
surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his  readen.  Ye 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  circumstances  of  time  am 
place,  which  always  serve  to  detect  fisdsehood  or  establial 
truth  ;  *^  instead  of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence  of  s 

^  Nazarius  inter  Panegfyr.  Vet.  x.  14, 15.  It  is  unnecessary  t6  name  the  modem 
whose  undistinguisbing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swallowed  even  the  Pagan  ba 
of  Nazarius. 

^The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  toanaownee  UieMaoi 
donian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  montunents.  See  Cioero  d 
Nature  Deonim,  ii.  a,  iil  5,  6,  Florus,  ii.  12.  Valerius  Maxinra9, 1.  L  c.  8,  Na  1 
Yet  the  most  recent  of  tfaiese  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  oy  Liv 
(xlv.  i). 

^  Eusebius,  1.  i.  c.  38,  39,  30.  The  silence  of  the  same  Etnehhis,  in  his  Bocfa 
siastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the  mirade  who  are  nc 
absolutely  callous. 

^  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate  that  be  sew  the  cron  in  tfa 
sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The  aoene  has  bees  fixed  b 
profvincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besan9on,  &c.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Baipcieuii 
torn.  iv.  p.  573. 
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many  living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been  spectators  of  this 
stupendous  miracle ;  ^  Eusebius  contents  himself  with  alleging 
a  very  singular  testimony ;  that  of  the  deceased  Constantine^ 
who,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  j^edom  of  conversa- 
tion, had  related  to  him  this  extraordinaiy  incident  of  his  own 
life,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The 
prudence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master;  but  he  plainly 
intimates  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should  have 
refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of 
credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  &mily ; 
and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards 
deride,^^  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  age  which 
immediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine.^^  But  the 
Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted 
a  prodigy,  which  &vour8,  or  seems  to  £Avour,  the  popular  wor- 
ship of  the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an 
honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the 
triumph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor.'* 

The  protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  agen««oa- 
will  incline  to  believe  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conversion  o«MtaattM 
Constantine  attested  a  wilful  &lsehood  by  a  solemn  and  de-  ' 
liberate  perjury.      They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that, 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by 
a  sense  of  interest ;  and  that  ^according  to  the  expression  of  a 

^  The  pious  Tillemont  (M^m.  Ecclds.  torn,  vil  p.  1317)  rejects  with  a  sigh  the 
useful  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness  the 
vision  of  Constantine.     [Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.  20 ;  cp.  App.  15.] 

■1  Gelasius  Cyzic.  in  Act.  ConciL  Nicen.  L  i.  c.  4. 

"*  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testimony  from 
the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who,  in  their  voluminous  writings, 
repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  of  Consuntine.  As  th^ 
venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who  have  repre- 
sented in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

B>  Godefroy  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1643  (Not.  ad  Philostorgium,  1.  i.  c. 
6,  p.  16),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  with  e(|ual 
seal  by  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time, 
many  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
objections  are  urged,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepi6  (Dictionnaire  Critique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  6- 11),  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abb^  du  Voisin^ 
published  an  Apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  moderation. 

VOL.  II.  20 
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profiine  poet  ^)  he  used  the  altan  of  the  church  ag  a 
footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  oonehuioii  ao  harsh 
and  so  absolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Christianity.  In  an  age 
of  religious  ferrour,  the  most  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  fidsdiood. 
Personal  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  well 
as  of  our  practice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage 
which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of 
Con&tantine  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a 
religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vani^ 
was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  ehoecn 
by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  oa  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  aometimei 
excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Con- 
stantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  gradually,  by 
the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  madured 
into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops  and 
teachers  of  the  new  secty  whose  dress  and  manners  luid  not 
qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to 
the  Impepal  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Spaniard,^  acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the 
Pagans  to  the  efiect  of  magic.^      Lactantius,  who  has  adofned 

M  Lots  Constantin  dh  oes  propres  paroles : 

j'ai  renTcrs^  le  oolte  des  idows ; 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

An  Dieu  du  Cid  j'ai  prodigu6 1'enoena. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  suprtee 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi-mftme ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'^oient  a  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepi^  du  trdne  des  C6uus. 

L'arabition,  la  Aireur,  les  d^lices 

Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifioes. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Ont  ciment^  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  cannot  be 
named  with  decency, 

"^This  favourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  pre- 
ferred the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  government  of  a  partjcular 
diooese.  His  character  is  magnificentlv«  though  concisely,  expressed  ay  Atha- 
Msitis  (torn.  L  p.  703).  See  TiUemont,  M6ra.  £ccl^  torn,  vil  p^  524-561.  Osius 
~~ife  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  witn  a  veiy  ample  fortune. 

*See  Eusebius  (in  ViL  Constant  passim),  and  Zosimus,  L  ii.  pi  104  [c  msi\, 
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the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,^^  and 
Bttsebius>  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and  phikwophj 
of  the  Gbreeks  to  the  service  of  religion,^  were  both  received 
into  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  their  sovereign  .*  and  those 
able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently  wateh  the  soft  and 
yielding  moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously  apj^  the 
arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and 
understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  he  yma  distinguished  by 
the  splendour  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the  superiority  of 
wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  incredible  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  seedier 
should  have  yielded  to  the  we%ht  of  evidence,  which,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  sobdiied  the  reason  of 
a  Grotiiis,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  jmidst  of  the  incessant 
labours  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  emnioyed,  or  afiboted  to 
empk>y,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  dilij^eiit  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses; 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  fwesence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience;  In  a  very  long  discouvse,  which  i^ 
stiU  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofii 
of  religion ;  but  he  dwell*  with  pecidkr  complacen^  on  the 
Sybilline  verses,^  and  the  fourth;  eclogae  of  VirgiL^  Forty  n«tovtii 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired  yfSlP  ^ 
bj  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  fidl  o4f  the 
serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  god-like  child,  the  offspring 
of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univene  with  tiw  virtues  of  his 
father ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world :  and  the  gradual  restcmition  of 

^Tbe  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  iBTBteriooa 
cast.  "  Erat  paene'  nidis  (says  the  orthodox  Bull)  disciplinsB  Cfaristianae,  et  in 
rhetoricA  m^ut  quam  in  thoologi&  versatns."  Defensio  ridei  Njcenes,  sect.  ii.  c. 
14. 

M  Fabricius,  with  his  osual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  anihora  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Preparatkn  of  BEta^os.  See 
Bibliotbee.  Qtbdc.  1.  ▼.  c  4,  torn.  vL  p.  37-561. 

**See  Cooftantin.  Orat  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19,  m.  He  cnieAy  depends  on  a 
mysteriout  acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Dehige  fc^  tip  Ervthraean 
Sybil,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-foor 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence :  Jesus  Christ,  Som  or  QOD,  Savioux 
OP  THE  World. 

*>  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  improvod 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text    See  Blondel  des  Syhilles,  L  I  c.  14, 15,  iti^ 
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profiine  poet  ^)  he  ased  the  altan  of  the  church  ag  a  oonvenient 
footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  conehuioii  ao  hardi 
and  so  absolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  ChriBtianity.  In  an  age 
of  religious  ferrour,  the  most  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire ;  and  the 
most  <»thodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  fidsehood. 
Personal  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  weU 
as  of  our  practice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage 
which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of 
Con&tantine  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a 
religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His  vani^ 
was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  ehoaca 
by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  oa  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  aometimei 
excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Con- 
stantine,  if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  gradually,  by 
the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  nutared 
into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishops  and 
teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  manners  had  not 
qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to 
the  Impepal  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Spaniard,^  acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the 
Pagans  to  the  eflect  of  magic.^      Lactantius,  who  has  adofned 

M  Lots  Constantin  dh  oes  propres  paroles : 

j'ai  renTcrs^  le  oolte  des  idoies ; 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

An  Dieu  du  Cid  j'ai  prodigu6 1'enoena. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  saprteie 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi-m6me ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'^toient  a  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepi^  du  trdne  des  C6uus. 

L'ambition,  la  fltreur,  les  d^Iices 

Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifioes. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Ont  cimentd  roa  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  hot  cannot  be 
namad  with  decency. 

"^This  favourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  pre- 
ferred the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  government  of  a  particular 
diocese.  His  character  is  magnificently*  though  concisely,  exprened  1^  Atha- 
nasitts  (tom.  L  p.  703).  See  TiUemont,  M6m.  £ccl6s.  to;n.  vii.  p,  524-561.  Osiui 
was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  veiy  ample  fortune. 

■"See  Eusebius  (in  ViL  Constant  passim),  and  Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  104  [c  wg}, 
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the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,^^  and 
Emebius^  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,^  were  both  received 
into  the  friendship  and  fitmiliarity  of  their  sovereign :  and  those 
able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently  watch  the  soft  and 
yielding  moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously  apply  the 
arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and 
understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  splendomr  of  his  purple,  rather  than  by  the  superiority  of 
wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  incredible  that  Uie  mind  of  an  unlettered  soli^er 
should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  which,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  subdued  the  reason  of 
a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant 
labours  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  employed,  or  affected  to 
employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses; 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is 
still  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofr 
of  religion ;  bat  he  dwells  with  peciiiiar  complacenev  on  the 
Sybilline  verses^^  and  the  fourth  eclogoe  of  VirgiL^  Forty  timi»v« 
yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired  vSS?*  ^ 
by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebn^ed,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Virgin,  the  frdl  <»  the 
serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  ged-like  child,  the  offspring 
of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univene  with  the  virtues  of  his 
fisither ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world :  and  the  gradual  restoration  of 

"'The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mjFSterious 
cast.  "  Erat  pame  nidis  (sajFS  the  orthodox  Bull)  disciplines  Christianse,  et  in 
rhetoridt  melius  qiiam  in  tbeologift  verBAtas."  Defensio  Fklei  NieeneB,  aect  ii.  c. 
14. 

M  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  amhors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Preparatkn  of  BcaebiiB.  See 
Bibliothee.  GrsK.  L  t.  c.  4,  tom.  vi  p.  37-561 

**See  Coonamia  Orat  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19,  aa  He  eakAy  depends  on  a 
mysterious  acrostic,  compooed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Detage  by  tip  ErvthraBsa 
Sybil,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  lettsn  of  the  thuty-foor 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence :  Jasira  Cmiffr,  SOM  09  GOD,  Savioua 
OF  THE  World. 

*  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  improwBd 
the  literal  sense  of  the  I^tin  text    See  Blondd  dea  SybiUes,  L  i.  c.  14, 15,  id 
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lime  theory  of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much  fiunter  imnresBion 
on  the  heart  than  on  the  understanding  of  Constantine  liimselC 
He  fMirsued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark 
and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ;  and,  after  the  victxiry,  he 
abandoned  himself,  without  moderation,  to  the  abuse  of  his 
fortune.  Instead  of  asserting  his  just  supmority  above  the  im- 
perfect heroism  and  pro&ne  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Anton- 
nines^  the  mature  age  of  Constantine  finfeited  the  r^utation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably  declined  in  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  eonvened 
the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or  father 
murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute 
the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,^  who  affirms 
that,  after  the  death  of  Ciispus,  the  remorse  of  his  fiither 
accepted  from  the  ministers  of  ChrirtiaHity  the  expiation  which 
he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  Pagan  Pontiffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crispns,  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ^spor- 
ant  that  the  church  was  possessed  of  an  in&lliUe  remedy,  thoogh 
he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  approadi  of  death 
had  removed  the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapse.  The 
bishops,  whom  lie  summoned  in  his  last  illness  to  the  -palaoe  of 
Nicomedia,  were  edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requested 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  protesta- 
tion that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  psorple 
after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  •neofdiyte. 
The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine  seemed  4»  counte- 
nance the  delay  of  baptism.^^    Future  tyvants  were  eoeooraged 

victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  deathbed  baptism.  The  ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chmos- 
torn  could  find  only  three  arguments  against  these  pmdent  Ohristians.  i.  That 
we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  nerely  for  the  reward. 
2.  That  we  may  be  surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptifm.  3,  That, 
although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like  Itttle  stars,  when 
compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their  appointed  oourse  with 
labour^  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  EpisL  ad  HebrsBos  HomiL 
xiii  apud  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this  dc^y 
of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  was  nam^on- 
demned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  public  act  or  deoiamtion  of 
the  church.    The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easUy  kindled  on  much  slighter  'rr^thm 

*  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  104  [c.  39].  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  hs-bas  dcaawed  and 
experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  wrkerSf  accept  Canlinal 
Bux>nius  (A.D.  534,  No.  15-28),  who  had  occasion  to  empk^  the  Idfidd  oo  a 
particular  service  against  the  Arian  Eusebius. 

^  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  c.  6x.  6a,  63.  The  bishop  of  CaBsarea  mppoiei  theMrivatioD 
of  Constantine  with  the  most  ptffea  oonfidence. 


id^a 
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to  believe  that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a 
long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  re- 
generation ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined 
the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church   has  exalted   the  virtues  andnmg 
excused  the  fidlings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity  ity 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  wcn'ld  ;  and  the  Cvreeks,  who  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  ImperiiJ  saint,  seldom  mention  the 
name  of  Ccmstantine  without  adding  the  title  of  equal  to  lAeri'««« 
Apostles  J^     Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the  cnaracter  of  **^^^ 
those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance 
of  impious   flattery.     But,  if  the   parallel  is   confined  to   the 
extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  victories,  the  success  of 
Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves.    By  the  edicts  of  toleration  he  removed  the  temporal 
disadvantages  which    had   hitherto  j^tarded  the   progress  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  active  and  numerous  ministers  received  a 
free  permission,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to  reoommend  the 
salutary  truths  of  revelation  by  everv  argument  which  could 
affect  the  reason  or  piety  of  manktnd.     The  exact  balance  of 
the  two  religions  continued  but  a  moment;  and  the  piercing 
eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered  that  the  profession 
of  Christianity  might  ccmtribute  to  the  interest  of  the  present, 
as  well  as  of  a  future,  life.^      The  hopes  of   wealth  and 
honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  ir- 
resistible   smiles,   diffused    conviction    among    the   venal  and 
obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace. 
The  cities  which  signalised  a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  their  temples  were  distinguished  by  municipal 
privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives ;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the  singular  advanti^e  that  Con- 
stantinople was  never  pro&ned  by  the  worship  of  idols.  "^^  .  As 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  con- 
version oi  those  who  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power, 

71  See  Tillexnont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks,  the 
RussMos.  and.  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  tbemadvcs  have  been  desirous  of 
placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

73  See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that, 
whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  he  dioutd  still  rejoice  (L  iiL  c. 

58). 

^  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374,  616)  has  defended, 
with  strength  and  a;>irit,  the  vir^  purity  of  Constantinople  a^nst  some  malevo- 
lent insinuations  ofthe  Pagan  ^isirous. 
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or  of  riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes  J^  The 
salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate, 
if  it  be  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thousand  men  were 
baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women 
and  children ;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  eveiy  convert.'^ 
The  powerful  influence  of  Constantine  was  not  circumscribed 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The 
education  which  he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  secured 
to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes  whose  £uth  was  still  more 
lively  and  sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infiincy, 
the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and 
commerce  had  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to 
esteem  a  religion  which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the 
greatest  monarch  and  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  globeJ^ 
The  Goths  and  Germans  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
Rome  revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time 
the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector;  and  their 
subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Christians, 
soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connexion  with  their  Roman 
brethren.     The  Christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 

'^  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux  Indes  (torn,  u 
p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  gave  fn^om  to  all  the  slaves  who 
should  emtn^ce  Christianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law  which  re- 
strained the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  slaves 
fsec  Eusebi  in  Vit.  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  27  and  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvL  tit.  ix.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  vL  p.  247).  But  this  imperfect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Christian 
or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  oy  changing  their  re- 
ligion. I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abb6  Raynal  was  deceived  ;  as  the  total 
absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  history. 

^'^See  Acta  Sti  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Callist.  L  viL  c.  34,  ap. 
Baronium  Annal.  Eccles.  A.D.  324.  No.  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol  iii.  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt 
them. 

7*  The  conversion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  celebrated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  (see  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  and  Theodoret,  1.  i.  c.  23. 
24).  But  Rufinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
an  original  authority.  His  information  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostle  of  iCthiopia,  and  from  Hacurius,  an  Iberian  prince, 
who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given  an  ample  compilation 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  great  but 
imperfect  work.  [Rufinus,  at  first  a  friend  afterwards  an  opponent  of  Jerome,  also 
trfUDslated  some  works  of  Origen.] 
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lie  preetematural  origin  of  dreams  was  universally  admitted  by 
he  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gallic 
nny  was  already  prepared  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
silutary  sign  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of 
lonstantine  could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event ;  and  the 
itrepid  hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine  might 
lew  with  careless  despair  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  under 
lie  walls  of  Rome.  The  senate  and  people,  exulting  in  their 
wn  deliverance  from  an  odious  tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the 
ictory  of  Constantine  surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without 
aring  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection 
f  the  G<xis,  The  triumphal  arch  which  was  erected  about 
hree  years  after  the  event  proclaims,  in  ambiguous  language, 
hat,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind  and  by  an  instinct  or 
npulse  of  the  Divinity,  he  had  saved  and  avenged  the  Roman 
epublic.^  The  pagan  orator,  who  had  seized  an  earlier  oppor- 
iinity'  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes  that 
e  alone  enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce  with  the 
lupreme  Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to  his  sub- 
rdinate  deities ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausible  reason  why 
he  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  presume  to  embrace  the 
tew  religion  of  their  sovereign,** 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examines  the  ^wmtmm 
reams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profime  ortiMikj 
ven  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude  that,  if  the 
yes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  deceived  by  fraud, 
he  understanding  of  the  readers  has  much  more  frequently 
een  insulted  by  fiction.  Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  acci- 
ent,  which  seems  to  deviate  from  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature, 
as  been  rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ; 
nd  the  astonished  &ncy  of  the  multitude  has  sometimes  given 
hape  and  colour,  language  and  motion,  to  the  fleeting  but  un- 
ommon  meteors  of  the  air.*^     Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the 

(ictionnaiie  Critiqne,  t  iv.  p.  460).  Without  insisting  on  the  silence  of  Diodorus, 
lutarch.  Justin,  &c.  it  may  be  observed  that  Polyaenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter 
.  iv.  c.  6)  has  collected  nineteen  military  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally 
;norant  of  this  remarkable  vision. 

o  Instinctu  Divinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  [Seeck  thinks  this  an  allusion  to 
le  dream.]  The  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been 
>pied  by  Baronius,  Gruter,  &c.,  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

^  Habes  profecto  alicjuid  cimi  iM  mente  Divin&  secretum  ;  quae  delegatA  nostrA. 
^is  Minoribus  cuHL  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  ostendere.     Pane^.  Vet  ix.  2. 

^  M.  Freret  (M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iv.  p.  411-^37) 
q>lains,  by  physical  causes,  man^  of  the  prodigies  of  antkjuity ;  and  Fabricius, 
bo  is  abased  by  both  parties,  vainly  tries  to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Con- 
antine  among  the  solar  bales.    BiUiothec.  Grssc.  torn.  vL  p.  S-a^. 
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two  most  celebrated  orators  who,  in  studied  panegyrics, 
laboured  to  exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.     Nine  yeaxB 

A.D.  n  the  Roman  victory,  Nazarius^  describes  an  army  of  c 
warriors,  who  seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky:  he  marks 
beauty,  their  spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of 
which  beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their  patien 
suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  seen,  by  mo 
and  their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that  they  flew,  t 
assistance  of  the  great  Constantine.  For  the  truth  of  thii 
digy,  the  Pagan  orator  appeals  to  the  whole  Gallic  nati< 
whose  presence  he  was  then  speaking ;  and  seems  to  hope 
the  ancient  apparitions^'^  would  now  obtain  credit  from 
recent   and   public   event.     The   Christian   &ble   of  £u» 

A.D.  SH  which  in  the  space  of  twenty-six  years  might  arise  fron 
original  dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more  correct  and  el 
mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of  Constantine,  he  is  rep 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy  c 
cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed  wit] 
following  words:  By  this  conquer.  This  amaaing  obje 
the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  em 
himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  reti 
but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into  fiiith  by  the  vin 
the  ensuing  night.  Christ  appeared  before  his  eyes ;  and 
playing  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed 
stantine  to  frame  a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  wii 
assurance  of  victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enen 
The  learned  bishop  of  Caesarea  appears  to  be  sensible  th« 
recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote  would  excite 
surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious  of  his  readers, 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  precise  circumstances  of  tim< 
place,  which  alwajrs  serve  to  detect  falsehood  or  esti 
truth ;  *^  instead  of  collecting  and  recording  the  evidence 

-**  Nsizarius  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  14, 15.  It  is  unnecessary  tb  name  the  mt 
whose  undistinguisbing  and  ravenous  appetite  has  swallowed  even  the  Pag 
of  Nnzarius. 

^  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  to  annoaiee  the 
donian  victory,  are  attested  by  historians  and  public  monuments.  See  Cii 
Natur&  Deonim,  ii.  a,  iii.  5,  6,  Florus,  ii.  12.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  I  c.  8, 
Yet  the  most  recent  of  these  miracles  is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied,  \ 
(xlv.  i). 

^  Eusebius,  I.  i.  c.  38,  og,  30.  The  silence  of  the  same  ^Bcbhis,  in  his 
siastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  by  those  advocates  for  the  miracle  who  1 
absolutely  callous. 

^  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate  that  be  saw  the  ctm 
sky  before  he  passed  the  Alps  against  Maxentius.  The  scene  has  been  i 
provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besangon,  &c.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Brnp 
torn.  iv.  p,  573. 
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ay  living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been  spectators  of  this 
pendous  miracle ;  ^  Eusebius  contents  himself  with  alleging 
ery  singular  testimony ;  that  of  the  deceased  Constantine, 

0,  many  years  after  the  event,  in  the  j^eedom  of  conversa- 

1,  had  related  to  him  this  extrao^dinaiy  incident  of  his  own 
,  and  had  attested  the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The 
.dence  and  gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to 
pect  the  veracity  of  his  victorious  masted ;  but  he  plainly 
imates  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should  have 
used  his  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This  motive  of 
dibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of  the  Flavian  £unily ; 
L  the  celestial  sign,  which  the  Infidels  might  afterwards 
ide,^^  was  disregarded  by  the  Christians  of  the  age  which 
nediately  followed  the  conversion  of  Constantine.^^  But  the 
:holic  Church,  both  of  the  E^t  and  of  the  West,  has  adopted 
rodigy,  which  favours,  or  seems  to  fnvour,  the  popular  wor- 
p  of  the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine  maintained  an 
lourable  place  in  the  legend  of  superstition,  till  the  bold 
1  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism  presumed  to  depreciate  the 
imph,  and  to  arraign  the  truth  of  the  first  Christian 
peror.w 

rhe  protestant  and  philosophic  readers  of  the  present  ftg^JJULm 
1  incline  to  believe  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own  conversion  o«uuattM 
ostantine  attested  a  wilful  fi&lsehood  by  a  solemn  and  de-  ' 
state  perjury.      They  may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that, 
the  choice  of  a  religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by 
ense  of  interest ;  and  that  ^according  to  the  expression  of  a 

^  The  pious  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccl^  torn.  viL  p.  1317)  rejects  with  a  sigh  the 
'al  Acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  niart]rr,  who  attests  as  an  eye-witness  the 
3n  of  Constantine.     [Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct  20 ;  cp.  App.  15.] 

1  Gelasius  Cyzia  in  Act  ConciL  Nicen.  L  i  c.  4. 

<  Hie  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testimony  from 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who,  in  their  voluminous  writings, 
^tedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  of  Constantine.  As  these 
erable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to  a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion 
9nfirmed  by  the  ignorance  of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
of  Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence  of 
se  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  who  have  repre- 
led  in  various  colours  the  vision  of  the  cross. 

s  Godef  roy  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1643  (Not.  ad  Philostor^gium,  L  i.  c. 
I.  x6),  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had  been  supported  with  e(]ual 
by  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time, 
iy  of  the  Protestant  critics  have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
ictiona  are  urged,  with  great  force,  by  M.  Chauffepi^  (Dictionnaire  Critique. 
I.  iv.  p.  6- 11),  and,  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the  Abb6  du  VoistOt 
ilished  an  Apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  learning  and  moderation, 
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pro&ne  poet  ^)  he  used  the  altan  of  the  church  as  a  oonvenient 
footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A  oonchukxi  so  harsh 
and  so  absolute  is  not,  however,  warranted  by  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  Constantine,  or  of  Christianity.  In  an  age 
of  religious  fenrour,  the  roost  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to 
feel  some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire ;  and  the 
most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privilege  of  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of  deceit  and  £dseliood. 
Personal  interest  is  often  the  standard  of  our  belief,  as  well 
as  of  our  practice ;  and  the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage 
which  might  influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of 
Constantine  would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace  a 
religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  £oi:tunes.  His  vanity 
was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance  that  he  had  been  ehoson 
by  Heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth ;  success  had  justified  his 
divine  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  title  was  founded  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  As  real  virtue  is  sometimeB 
excited  by  undeserved  applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Con- 
stantine, if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  graduaUy,  by 
the  influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  maluied 
into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The  bishofM  and 
teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and  manners  had  not 
qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a  court,  were  admitted  to 
the  Impe^sl  table ;  they  accompanied  the  monarch  in  his  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian 
or  a  Spaniard,^  acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the 
PagaiLs  to  the  eflect  of  magic.^      Lactantius,  who  has  adorned 

M  Lots  Constantin  dit  oes  propres  paroles : 

J'ai  leiiyqs^  le  cutte  des  idoies ; 

Sur  les  debris  de  lean  temples  fumans 

Au  Dieu  du  Ciel  j'ai  prodigii6  Vencens. 

Mais  tous  mes  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  suprtate 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  obiet  que  moi-mtaie ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'^toient  4  mes  regards 

Qu'un  marchepitf  du  trdne  des  Cdsus. 

L'arobition,  la  Aireur,  les  d^lices 

Etoient  mes  Dieux,  avoient  mes  sacrifices. 

L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Ont  cimentd  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  cannot  be 
named  with  decency. 

"^'fhis  £eivourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  pre- 
ferred the  putoral  care  of  the  whole  chtutrh  to  the  government  of  a  particular 
diocese.  His  character  is  magnificently,  though  concisely*  expreswd  of  Atha- 
nasitts  (torn.  L  p.  703).  See  Tiuemont,  M^m.  £ccl6s.  to;n.  vii.  p.  524-561.  Osins 
was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  am|Ae  fortune. 

"See  Eusebius  (in  ViL  Constant,  passim),  and  Z«simus,  I  il  p.  104  [c  ■9} 
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the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,^^  and 
Busebius^  who  has  consecrated  the  learning  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  service  of  religion,^  were  both  received 
into  the  friendship  and  fitmiliarity  of  their  sovereign :  and  those 
able  masters  of  controversy  could  patiently  watch  the  soft  and 
yielding  moments  of  persmsion,  and  dexterously  apply  the 
arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  character  and 
understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  an  Imperial  proselyte^  he  was  distingaished  by 
the  splendomr  of  his  purple,  imther  than  by  the  superiority  of 
wisdom  or  virtue,  from  the  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  ChristMnity.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  incredible  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  soldier 
should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  which,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  sobdiied  the  reason  of 
a  GrotiUs,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant 
labours  of  his  great  office,  this  soldier  emnioyed,  or  afibcted  to 
employ,  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  composition  of  theological  discourses; 
which  he  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience;  In  a  very  long  discourse,  which  is 
still  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on  the  various  proofr 
of  religioB ;  bat  he  dwells  with  pecufiar  complacen^  on  the 
SybtUine  verses^^  and  the  fourth;  eclogoe  of  VirgiL^  For^  tim  tovtn 
yean  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan  bard,  as  if  inspired  y^jS*  ^ 
by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had  celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  oriental  metaphor,  the  return  of  the  Vir^n,  the  fidl  <»  the 
serpent,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  ged-like  child,  the  oflspring 
of  the  great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  univene  with  the  virtues  of  his 
fisither ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly  race,  a  primitive 
nation  throughout  the  world :  and  the  gradual  restoration  of 

"f  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  mjsterioits 
cast.  "  Erat  pesne  nidis  (sajFS  the  orthodox  Bull)  cKsd^iaaB  Chiistianae,  et  in 
rhetoridl  melius  qiiam  ia  theologiA  venatus."  Defensio  Fklei  Nfoenes,  sect  ii.  c. 
14. 

M  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  anlharB  quoted  in  uie  Evangelical  PreparatioD  of  BcaebiiB.  See 
Bibliothee.  Gnec.  L  t.  c.  4,  torn,  vl  p.  37-5611 

**See  Constaatfak  Orat  ad  Sanctos,  a  19,  aa  He  caiieAy  depends  on  a 
mysterious  aerastio,  compooed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  Detage  by  tip  Erythraean 
Syba,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The  initial  letters  of  the  thirty-foiir 
Greek  verses  form  this  prophetic  sentence :  Jasira  Cmisr,  SOM  or  GoD,  Saviour 
OP  THR  World. 

» In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted  and  improved 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text    See  Blondel  dee  SybiUes,  L  L  c.  14, 15, 16b 
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the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  golden  age.  The  poet  was 
perhaps  unconscious  of  the  secret  sense  and  object  of  these 
sublime  predictions,  which  have  been  so  unworthily  applied  to 
the  infimt  son  of  a  consul  or  a  triumvir :  ^^  but,  if  a  more  splendid, 
and  indeed  specious,  interpretation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  con- 
tributed to  the  conversion  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Virgil 
may  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  mission- 
aries of  the  gospel. ^^ 
DniMim  ud  The  awful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  fiuth  and  worship  were 
ESSSSm  concealed  fix>m  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  even  of  catechumens, 
with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served  to  excite  their  wonder 
and  curiosity.^  But  Uie  severe  rules  of  discipline  which  the 
prudence  of  the  bishops  had  instituted  were  relaxed  by  the  same 
prudence  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  proselyte,  whom  it  was  so  im- 
portant to  allure,  by  every  gentle  condescension,  into  the  pale 
of  the  church ;  and  Constantine  was  permitted,  at  least  hv  a 
tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy  mott  of  the  privileges,  before  he  nad 
contracted  oity  of  the  obligations,  of  a  Christian.  Instead  of  re- 
tiring from  die  congregation  when  the  voice  of  the  deacon 
dismissed  the  profiine  multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  £uthful, 
disputed  with  Uie  bishops,  preached  on  the  most  sublime  and 
intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated  with  sacred  rites  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  declared  himself,  not  only  a  par* 
talker,  but  in  some  measure  a  priest  and  hierophant  of  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries.^  The  pride  of  Constantine  might  assume,  and 
his  services  had  deserved,  some  extraordinaiy  distinction :  an  ill- 
timed  rigour  might  have  blasted  the  unripened  firuits  of  his  con- 
version ;  and,  if  the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  strictly  closed 
against  a  prince  who  had  deserted  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the 
master  of  the  empire  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form 

^The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younger  son  of  PoUio,  of  Julia,  ol 
Dnisus,  of  Maroellus,  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with  chronology,  history,  and 
the  good  sense  of  VirgiL 

^  See  Lowth  de  ^cra  Poesi  Hebrseonun  Praelect.  xxL  p.  989-093.  In  the 
examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of  London  bias  displayed 
learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate  enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fency 
without  de^radin^  his  judgment. 

^^The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine  lervioe,  the 
missa  ca/rcAumenorum,  and  the  missa  Jidelium^  and  the  mysterious  Ycil  which 
piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are  very  judiciously  explained  bv  Tbien, 
Exposition  du  Saint  Sacrement,  L  L  c  8-13,  p.  59-91 :  but  as^  on  this  Bubfeet,  the 
Papists  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  Protestant  reader  will  depend  vith  mofe 
confidence  on  the  learned  Bingham,  Antiquities,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

^See  Eusebiusin  Vit  Const.  I  iv.  c.  15-33,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Constantine^ 
^»ermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor  has  furnished  Baronios  with  a 
specious  argument  in  favour  of  his  early  baptism. 
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of  rel^ous  worship.  In  his  last  visit  to  Rome^  he  piously  dis- 
claimed and  insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors  by  refusing 
to  iead  the  military  procession  of  the  equestrian  order  and  to 
offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitoline  Hrll.^ 
Many  years  before  his  baptism  and  deaths  Constantine  had  pro* 
claimed  to  the  world  that  neither  his  person  nor  his  image  should 
ever  more  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  an  Idolatrous  temple ; 
while  he  distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  medals 
and  pictures,  which  represented  the  emperor  in  an  humble  and 
suppliant  posture  of  Cluristian  devotion.^ 

The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refused  the  privileges  of  tiiM^w^viB 
catechumen,  cannot  easily  be  explained  or  excused;  but  thctSfmSU 
delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified  by  the  maxims  and  the"'***^ 
practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  ^ 
was  regularly  administered  by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his 
assistant  clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  during 
the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost ;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a  numerous  band  of  infants 
and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  discretion 
of  parents  often  suspended  the  baptism  of  their  children  till  they 
could  understand  the  obligations  which  they  contracted ;  the 
severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted  frcmi  the  new  converts  a 
noviciate  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  catechumens  themselves^ 
from  different  motives  of  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were 
seldom  impatient  to  assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated 
Christians.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  contain 
a  fiill  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin  ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly 
restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of 
eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  of  Christianity,  there 
were  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  salutary 
rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable 
privilege,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of  their 
baptism,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their  passions  in 
the  enjojrments  of  this  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  their 
own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.^    The  sub- 

^Zosimus,  L  ii.  p.  105  [99,  ad  fin.]. 

*B  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 

^  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity  with  reeard  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
have  been  copiously  explained  by  Dom.  Chardon,  Hist  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  3- 
405  ;  Dom.  Martenne,  de  Ritibus  Ecclesiac  Antiquis,  torn.  L  ;  and  by  Bingham,  m 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circtmistance  may 
be  observed,  in  which  the  modem  churches  have  materially  departed  from  the 
ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  (even  when  it  was  administered  to 
infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation  and  the  holy  communion. 

*  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny  the  certain  and 
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lime  theory  of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much  fidnter  impresuon 
on  the  hewrt  than  on  the  understanding  of  Constantine  nimsel£ 
He  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  through  the  dark 
and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy ;  and^  after  the  victxiry,  he 
abandoned  himself^  without  moderation,  to  the  abuse  of  his 
fiyrtune.  Instead  of  asserting  his  just  superiority  above  the  im- 
perfect heroism  and  profane  philosophy  ofTrajan  and  the  Anton- 
nines^  the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  r^utation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he  gradually  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably  declined  in  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened 
the  council  of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or  rather 
murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute 
the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions  of  Zosimus,^  who  affirms 
that,  after  the  death  of  Ciispus,  the  remorse  of  his  fiither 
accepted  from  the  ministers  of  ChristiaBity  the  expiation  which 
he  had  vainly  solicited  from  the  Pagan  Pontiffs.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Crispns,  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ignor- 
ant that  the  church  was  possesHied  of  an  in&lliUe  remedy,  though 
he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it,  till  the  approadi  of  death 
had  removed  the  temptation  and  danger  of  a  relapse.  The 
bishops,  whom  lie  summoned  in  his  last  illness  to  the  palace  of 
Nicomedia,  were  edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requested 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn  protesta- 
tion that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be  worthy  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to  wear  the  imperial  pnrple 
after  he  had  been  clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  'neofdiyte. 
The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine  seenied  4»  oonnte- 
nance  the  delay  of  baptism.^^     Future  tyvants  were  eoeooraged 

victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  deathbed  baptism.  The  Ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chmos- 
tom  could  find  only  three  arguments  aga'mst  these  prodent  Christians,  i.  That 
we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  nerely  for  the  reward. 
2.  That  we  may  be  surprised  by  death  without  an  opportunity  of  baptinn.  3,  That, 
although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only  twinkle  like  lutle  stars,  when 
compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness  who  have  run  their  appointed  oourse  with 
labour,  with  success,  and  with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  EpisL  ad  Hebraeos  HomiL 
xiii  apud  Chardon,  Hist  des  Sacremens,  torn.  i.  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this  dday 
of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  conse(|uenoes,  was  never  con- 
demned by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or  by  any  public  act  or  deoiaration  of 
the  church.    The  zeal  of  the  bishops  was  easily  kindled  on  much  sUghter  '^T^tfrmt 

*  Zosimus,  L  iL  p.  104  [c.  39].  For  this  disingenuous  fiUscliood  he  has  dcaeitad  and 
experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  wrkerSf  eaccpt  Canlinal 
Buonius  (A.D.  534,  No.  15-28),  who  had  occasioo  to  empk^  the  Infidel  od  a 
particular  service  against  the  Arian  Eusebius. 

**  £usebius,  I  iv.  c.  61.  6a,  63.  The  bishop  of  Cassarea  wippoees  theaalvatiaQ 
cf  Constantine  with  the  most  ptffea  oonfidenoe. 
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to  believe  that  the  innocent  blood  which  they  might  shed  in  a 
long  reign  would  instantly  be  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  re- 
generation ;  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined 
the  foundations  of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church   has  exalted   the  virtues  andnmiji 
excused  the  fidlings  of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity  ity 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  wcn'ld  ;  and  the  Cvreeks,  who  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  the  ImperiiJ  saint,  seldom  mention  the 
name  of  Ccmstantine  without  adding  the  title  of  eaual  to  theV^m.wi 
ApostlesP-     Such  a  comparison,  if  it  allude  to  the  cnaracter  of  **^^^ 
those  divine  missionaries,  must  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance 
of  impious  flattery.     But,  if  the   parallel  is   confined  to  the 
extent  and  number  of  their  evangelic  victories,  the  success  of 
Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves.    By  the  edicts  of  toleration  he  removed  the  temporal 
disadvantages  which    had   hitherto  j^tarded  the   progress  of 
Christianity  ;  and  its  active  and  numerous  ministers  received  a 
free  permission,  a  liberal  encouragement,  to  recommend  the 
salutary  truths  of  revelation  by  every  aigument  which  could 
affect  the  reason  or  piety  of  mankind.     The  exact  balance  of 
the  two  religions  continued  but  a  moment;  and  the  piercing 
eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered  that  the  profession 
of  Christianity  might  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  present, 
as  well  as  of  a  future,  life.^      The  hopes  of  wealth  and 
honours,  the  example  of  an  emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  ir- 
resistible   smiles,   diffused    conviction    among    the  veoal  and 
obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace. 
The  cities  which  signalized  a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary 
destruction  of  their  temples  were  distinguished  by  municipal 
privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives ;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the  singular  advanti^  that  Con- 
stantinople was  never  pro&ned  by  the  worship  of  idols. '''>     As 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  con- 
version of  those  who  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth,  of  power, 

^  See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks,  the 
Russians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  tbemadvcs  hane  been  denrons  of 
placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

^See  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that, 
whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence  or  in  troth,  he  should  still  rejoice  (1.  iil  c. 

58). 

^M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  hr.  p.  374,  616)  has  defended, 
with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virain  purity  of  Constantinople  against  some  malevo- 
lent insinuations  ofme  Pagan  Zosirous. 
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or  of  riches,  was  soon  followed  by  dependent  multitudes  J^  The 
salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate, 
if  it  be  true  that,  in  one  year,  twelve  thousand  men  were 
baptized  at  Rome,  besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women 
and  children ;  and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  eveiy  convert.^ 
The  powerful  influence  of  Constantine  was  not  circumscribed 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of  his  dominions.  The 
education  which  he  bestowed  on  his  sons  and  nephews  secured 
to  the  empire  a  race  of  princes  whose  £uth  was  still  more 
lively  and  sincere,  as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infimcy, 
the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and 
commerce  had  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed  sect,  soon  learned  to 
esteem  a  religion  which  had  been  so  lately  embraced  by  the 
greatest  monarch  and  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.^ 
The  Goths  and  Germans  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of 
Rome  revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same  time 
the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  kings  of  Iberia  and 
Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their  protector;  and  their 
subjects,  who  have  invariably  preserved  the  name  of  Christiaiis, 
soon  formed  a  sacred  and  perpetual  connexion  with  their  Roman 
brethren.     The  Christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 

^*  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux  Indes  (torn.  L 
p.  9)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine.  which  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  wlx> 
should  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor  did  indeed  publish  a  law  which  re- 
strained the  Jews  from  circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  Christian  slaves 
(see  Eusebi  in  Vit.  Constant  L  iv.  c.  37  and  Cod.  Theod.  I  xvL  tit  Ix.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  tom.  vi.  p.  247).  But  this  imperfect  exception  related 
only  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who  were  the  property  of  Christian 
or  Pagan  masters,  could  not  improve  their  temporal  condition  by  changing  their  re- 
ligion. I  am  ignorant  by  what  guides  the  Abb6  Raynal  was  deceived  ;  as  the  total 
absence  of  quotations  is  the  unpsuxlonable  blemish  of  his  entertainhig  history. 

^^See  Acta  Sti  Silvestri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Nicephor.  Callist  L  vil  a  34,  apw 
Raronium  Annal.  Eccles.  a.d.  334.  No.  67,  74.  Such  evidence  is  contemptible 
enough ;  but  these  circumstances  are  in  themselves  so  probable  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14)  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt 
them. 

7*  The  conversion  of  the  Barbarians  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  celebrated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  (see  Sozomen,  1.  iL  c.  6,  and  Tbeodoret,  1.  i.  c.  93, 
24).  But  Rufinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
an  original  authority.  His  information  was  ciuiously  collected  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostle  of  iCthiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian  primse, 
who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  M amachi  has  given  an  ample  compilation 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  great  bat 
imperfect  work.  [Rufinus.  at  first  a  friend  afterwards  an  opponent  of  Jerome,  alio 
translated  some  works  of  Chigen.] 
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of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country  ;  but,  as  long 
Ace  subsisted  between  the  two  empires,  the  persecuting 
of  the  Magi  was  effectually  restrained  by  the  interposition 
nstantine.*^  The  rays  of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast 
idia.  The  colcmies  of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into 
ia  and  ^thiopia/^  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity; 
he  labour  of  the  missionaries  was  in  some  measure  fiidli- 
by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  and 
sinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of  Frumentius,  who,  in  the  [«.  aj.i 
of  Constantine,  devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  those  jmff"^^ 
«tered  regions.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantius, 
philus,^^  who  was  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  invested 
the  double  character  of  ambassador  and  bishop.  He  em- 
)d  on  the  Red  Sea  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the  purest 
.  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the 
e  of  the  Sabseans,  or  Homerites.  Theophilus  was  entrusted 
many  other  useful  or  curious  presents,  which  might  raise 
dmiration  and  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians ; 
le  successfully  employed  several  years  in  a  pastoral  visit  to 
hurches  of  the  torrid  zone.^ 

e  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  displayed  okuM  «f  tii 
t  important  and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.  ugiM 
:errors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  &int  and  unsupported 
lurs  of  the  Pagans,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that 
cheerful  submission  of  the  Christian  clergy,  as  well  as 
e,  would  be  the  result  of  conscience  and  gratitude.  It 
long  since  established,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
in  constitution,  that  every  rank  of  citizens  were  alike 
ct  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion  was  the  right 
tW  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Constantine  and  his 
ssors  could  not  easily  persuade  themselves  that  they  had 

X  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.   Constant  L   ilx  a  9)  the  pressing  and  pathetic 
of  Constantine  in  favour  of  his  Christian  brethren  of  Persia. 
X  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs.  torn.  vii.  p.  xSa,  torn.  viiL  p.  333,  torn.  ix.  p. 
rhe  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the  Jewish  exiles  to  the  extremi- 
the  globe. 

heophilus  had  been  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his  countrymen  of 
:  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in  learning  and  piety.  The 
es,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be  the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  1900  or  9000 
;  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
le  Maldives  ;  but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
entury,  published  by  Rcnaudot,  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  30,  31.  D'Herbdot, 
h^ue  Orientale,  p.  704.  Hist.  G6ndrale  des  Vovages,  torn.  viiL 
hilostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5,  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  observations.  The 
ad  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  conoeming  the  seat  of  paradise, 
:  monsters,  ^. 
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n  See  the  epistle  of  Osius,  ap.  Athanasium,  voL  L  p.  B^.    Tbe  public  i 

strance  which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son  contained  the  same  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  which  he  had  secretly  instilled  into  ttw  mind 
of  the  father. 

^  M.  de  la  Bastie  (M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions^  torn.  xv.  pi  38- 
61)  has  evidently  proved  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  eaeiciBcd  in  person  all 
the  sacred  functions  of  pontifese  maxirous.  or  high-priest  of  the  Roman  empire. 

^  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  tbe  ^urch  of 
Constantinople ;  but  tbe  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Tbeodosius  to  retire  bdow 
the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  difiierence  between  a  king  and  a  priest  See 
Theodoret,  L  v.  c  18. 

M  At  thie  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  received  fbe 
cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter  his  companioo,  before  be 
allowed  the  emperor  to  dnnk  ;  the  empress  waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius 
Sevenis,  in  Vit  Sti  Martin,  c.  93,  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  daabteA, 
whether  these  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint 
The  honours  usually  granted  to  the  former  character  may  be  seen  in  Bingbam's 
Antiquities,  L  iL  c.  9,  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret,  U  iv.  c.  61    See  tbe  beugbty 
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forfeited,  by  their  convermon,  any  branch  of  the  Imperial  pre- 
rogatives, or  that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  laws  to  1 
religion  which  they  had  protected  and  embraced.  The  empeimi 
still  continued  to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdicti<Ni  over  the 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodouan 
Aj>.sis4M  code  represents,  under  a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which 

they  assumed  in  the  government  of  the  Catholic  ^ureh. 
HittBctioB  of  But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,^  |° 
«d  ^varai  which  had  never  been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  Graeoe  ani 
Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  the  legal  establishment 
of  Christianity.  The  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the 
time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Augustus,  had  alwa3rB  been  exercised 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  senators,  was  at  length  • 
united  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  first  roagistmte  of  the  ' 
state,  as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by  superstition  or  poUey, 
perfbrmed  with  his  own  hands  the  sacerdotal  fimctions ;  ^  nor 
was  there  any  order  of  priests,  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces, who  claimed  a  more  sacred  character  among  men,  or 
a  more  intimate  communication  with  the  Grods.  Bat  in  the 
Christian  church,  which  entrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a 
perpetual  succession  of  consecrated  ministers,  the  nMmarch, 
whose  spiritual  rank  is  less  honourable  than  that  of  the  meanest 
deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  con- 
founded with  the  rest  of  the  feithful  multitude.^  The  emperor 
might  be  saluted  as  the  fether  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a 
filial  duty  and  reverence  to  the  Others  erf  the  ehorch ;  aad 
the  same  marks  of  respect  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the 
persons  of  saints  and  confessors  were  soon  exacted  by  the  pride 
of  the  episcopal  order.^     A  secret  conflict  between  the  civil 
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ind  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  embarrassed  the  operations  of 
he  Roman  government ;  and  a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed  by 
.he  guilt  and  danger  of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark 
if  the  covenant.  The  separation  of  men  into  the  two  orders 
if  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  was^  indeed,  &miliar  to  many 
latioDS  of  antiquity ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of  Persia^  c^ 
\88yria,  of  Judea,  of  ^Ethiopia,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Gaul,  derived 
*iom  a  celestial  origin  the  temporal  power  and  possessions 
gvhich  they  had  acquired.  These  venerable  institutions  had 
gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  the  manners  and  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  countries ;  ^  but  the  opposition  or  con- 
tempt of  the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the 
primitive  church.  The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  revenue, 
and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  republic  by  a  code 
of  laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and 
the  practice  of  thvee  hundred  years.  When  Constantine  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  Christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a 
perpetual  alliance  witib  a  distinct  and  independent  society ;  and 
the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor,  or  bv  his 
successors,  were  aoc^ted,  not  as  the  precarious  favours  ot  the 
court,  but  as  the  just  and  unalienaUe  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  administered  by  the  spiritual  andautoofth* 
legal  jurisdiction  of  eighteen  hundred  bishops  ;^  of  whom  oneSl?3Bii5^ 
thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek,  and  eight  hundred  in  the 
Latin,  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  extent  and  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses  had  been  variously  and  accidentally 
decided  by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first  missionaries,  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  bv  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
Episcopal  churcnes  were  closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul 
snd  Spain,  of  Thrace  and   Pontns,  reigned  over  an  ample  ter- 

oeremonial  whidi  Lecmtius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  imposed  on  the  empress.  TiUemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  754.     Patres  Apostol  torn.  iL  p.  179. 

V  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  01  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us  that  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  were  not  aheady  priests,  were  initiated,  after  their  election,  into  the  sacerdotal 
order. 

M  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or  original  catalogue; 
for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are  comparatively  modem.  The  patient 
diligoioe  of  Charles  a  Sto  Paolo,  of  Luke  Holstenius,  and  of  Bingham,  has 
laboriously  investigated  aJl  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
almost  commensurate  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  the  Christian 
Antiquities  is  a  ymj  accurate  map  of  aodetMHtioal  geography.     [Cp.  Append,  aa] 
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ritory,  and  delegated  their  rural  suflTragans  to  execute  the  sub- 
ordinate duties  of  the  pastoral  office. ^^  A  Christian  dioceft 
might  be  spread  over  a  province  or  reduced  to  a  village ;  hd 
all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  indelible  character  :  thcgr 
all  derived  the  same  powers  and  privileges  from  the  apostleiy 
from  the  people,  and  from  the  laws.  While  the  cwii  and 
mUUary  professions  were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Constantino 
a  new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiaslical  ministers,  alwaji 
respectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was  established  in  the  church 
and  state.  The  important  review  of  their  station  and  attribute! 
may  be  distributed  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Popular 
election.  II.  Ordination  of  the  clergy.  III.  Property.  IV.  Civil 
jurisdiction.  V.  Spiritual  censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  public 
oratory.  VII.  Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 
of  I.  The  freedom  of  elections  subsisted  long  after  the  legal 
establishment  of  Christianity ;  ^  and  the  subjects  of  Rome 
enjoyed  in  the  church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the 
republic,  of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  closed  his  eyes,  the  metro- 
politan issued  a  commission  to  one  of  his  sufiragans  to  administer 
the  vacant  see,  and  prepare,  within  a  limited  time,  the  future 
election.  The  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  candidates; 
in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rank  or  property ;  and  finally  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the  appointed  day,  flocked  in 
multitudes  frt>m  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  diocese,^  and 
sometimes  silenced,  by  their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice 
of  reason  and  the  laws  of  discipline.  These  acclamations  might 
accidentally  fix  on  the  head  of  the  most  deserving  competitor ; 
of  some  ancient  presbyter,  some  holy  monk,  or  some  laynian, 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  rural  bishops,  or  Chorepiscopi,  who  voted  in  synods,  and 
conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglisei  torn.  L  p.  447. 
&c.  and  Chardon.  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  v.  p.  395,  &c.  They  do  not  appear 
till  the  fourth  century  ;  and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  ieauoosy 
of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  both  in  the  Etut  and 
the  West. 

^  Thomassin  ^iJiscipIine  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  i.-8,  p.  6^3-791)  has 
copiotisly  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five  first  centuries,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West ;  but  he  shews  a  very  partial  bias  in  favour  of  the  epis- 
copal aristocracy.  Bingham  (L  iv.  c.  9)  is  moderate ;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des 
Sacremens,  tom.  v.  p.  108- laS)  is  very  clear  and  concise. 

<v  Incredibilis  multitudo,  non  solum  ex  00  oppido  ( TVwrj ),  sed  etiam  ex  vidnis 
urbibus  ad  suffraf;ia  ferenda  convenerat,  &c.  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  in  Vit  Martin, 
c.  7.  I'he  council  of  Laodicea  (canon  xiiL)  prohibits  mobs  and  tumults;  and 
Justinian  coniiDes  the  right  of  electioo  to  the  nobility.   Novell  cxziii.  i. 
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conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  piety.     But  the  episcopal  chair  was 
solicited,  especially   in  the  great  and  opulent   cities  of  the 
empire,  as  a  temporal  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.     The 
interested  views,  the  selfish  and  angry   passions,  the  arts  of 
peril dy  and  dissimulation,  the  secret  corruption,  the  open  and 
even  bloody  violence,  which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  freedom 
of  election   in  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and   Rome,  too 
often  influenced  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 
While  one  of  the  candidates  boasted  the  honours  of  his  femily, 
a  second   allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful 
table,  and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share 
the  plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of  his  sacri- 
legious hopes.^   The  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  attempted 
to   exclude    the    populace    from    this  solemn    and    important 
transaction.      The  canons  of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring 
several  episcopal  qualifications  of  age,  station,  &c.,  restrained 
in  some  measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  the  electors. 
The  authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  vacant  church  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  people, 
was  interposed  to  moderate  their  passions  and  to  correct  their 
mistakes.      The  bishops  could  refuse  to  ordain  an   unworthy 
candidate,  and  the  rage  of  contending  ^tions  sometimes  ac- 
cepted  their   impartial   mediation.      The  submission,   or    the 
resistance,   of  the    clergy  and  people,    on   various   occasions, 
afforded  different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly  converted 
into  positive  laws  and  provincial  customs :  ^^  but  it  was  every- 
where admitted,  as  a  fiindamental  maxim  of  religious  policy, 
that  no  bishop  could  be  imposed  on  an  orthodox  church  without 
the  consent  of  its  members.     The  emperors,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, might  effectually  declare  their  wishes  in  the  choice 
of  a  primate :  but  those  absolute  monarchs  respected  the  free- 
dom of  ecclesiastical  elections;  and,  while  they  distributed  and 
resumed   the  honours  of  the  state  and   army,   they  allowed 
eighteen  hundred  perpetual  mi^strates  to  receive   their  im- 
portant offices  from  the  free  suOTages  of  the  people.^     It  was 

">  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (iv.  95,  vii.  5,  9)  exhibit  some  of  the 
scandals  of  the  Galilean  church ;  and  Gaul  was  less  poluhed  and  less  corrupt  than 
the  East. 

*i  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  l^  law  or  by  consent :  either  the 
bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  had  been  named  by 
theo&er  party. 

*>  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  L  iL 
c.  6,  p.  704-7x4)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of  power,  and  even  of  oppression. 
The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a 
more  regular  proceeding  (Hist.  Ecdes.  1.  IL  xx). 
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agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  that  these  magistrates 
should  not  desert  an  honourable  station  from  which  they  could 
not  be  removed ;  but  the  wisdom  of  councils  endeavoured, 
without  much  success,  to  enforce  the  residence,  and  to  prevent 
the  translation,  of  l^hopa  The  discipline  of  the  West  was 
indeed  less  relaxed  than  that  of  the  East;  but  the  same  pas- 
sions which  made  those  regulations  necessary  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  reproaehes  which  angry  prelates  have  sg 
vehemently  urged  against  each  other  serve  only  to  expose  theii 
common  guilt  and  their  mutual  indiscretion. 
iLordiauiMi  II.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the  &eulty  of  tpiriiual 
^'^^  generation ;  and  this  extraordinary  privilege  might  oompensatej 
in  some  degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy*^  which  was  imposed 
as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive  obligation. 
The  religions  of  antiquity,  which  established  a  separate  ordei 
of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a  tribe  or  &mily,  to  the  per- 
petual service  of  the  Gods.^  Such  institutions  w«pe  founded 
for  possession  rather  than  conquest.  The  children  of  the  priesti 
enjoyed,  with  proud  and  indolent  security,  their  sacred  inheri^ 
ance ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by  the 
cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
But  the  Christian  sanctuary  was  open  to  every  ambitious 
candidate  who  as]Rred  to  its  heavenly  promises  or  temporal 
possessions.  The  office  of  priests,  like  that  of  soldiers  or  magis- 
trates, was  strenuously  exercised  by  those  men  whose  tempei 
and  abilities  had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
professicHi,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discerning  bishop  ai 
the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  glory  and  interest  of  the 
church.     The  bishops^  (till  the  abue  was  restrained  by  the 

*>  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  fiist  five  or  six  centuries  is  a  sub 
ject  of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been  very  diligently  ex 
amined.  See  in  portkmlar  ThomaMin,  Disd|dine  de  i'Eglise,  torn.  i.  1.  iL  c.  Ix 
IxL  p.  886-909,  and  Rinriiam's  Antiquities,  L  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learnec 
but  partial  critics^  one  hs&  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

**  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  priest 
hood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  (I  I  p.  84  [a  73J,  L  ii 
p.  142, 153  [99,  40  and  41  ad  fin.],  edit.  Wesseling).  The  magi  are  descnbed  bj 
Aromianus  as  a  very  numerous  nmily:  **Per  ssccula  multa  ad  pracsens  uni 
eftdemque  prosapift  multitudo  creata,  Deonim  cultibus  dedicata  (xxiiL  6) 
Ausonius  celebrates  the  Stirft  Dmidantm  (De  Profeasorih.  BurdinL  iv.);  bu 
we  may  infer  from  the  remark  of  Caesar  (vi.  13X  that,  in  the  Cotic  hierarchy 
some  room  was  left  for  choice  and  emulation. 

*<^  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  Ac.  of  tte  clergy,  i: 
laboriously  discussed  by  TbomasBtn  (DiscipUne  de  rEglise,  ton.  iL  p.  z-Ss)  anc 
Bingham  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  more  especially  the  fourth,  sixtl^ 
and  seventh  chapters).  When  the  brother  of  St  Jerom  was  acdaiamd  in  Cyprus 
the  deacons  forcibly  stopped  his  mouth,  lest  be  shook!  make  a  aoicmn  protestatioi 
which  might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 
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prudence  of  the  lawe)  migbt  constmin  the  reluctant,  and 
protect  the  distressed ;  and  the  imposition  of  hands  for  ever 
bestowed  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  civil  society. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps 
than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from  all 
service,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,  and  all  personal 
taxes  and  contributions  which  pressed  on  their  fellow-citizens 
with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the  duties  of  their  holy  profession 
were  accepted  as  a  full  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the 
republic^  Each  bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
right  to  the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained : 
the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church,  with  its  dependent  parishes, 
formed  a  regular  and  permanent  society ;  and  the  cathedrals  ojf 
Constantinople^  and  Carthage^  maintained  their  peculiar  estab- 
lishment of  five  hundred  ecclesiastical  ministers.  Their  ranks  ^ 
and  numbers  were  insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition 
of  the  times,  which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid 
ceremonies  of  a  Jewish  or  Pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train  of 
priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acol3rtes,  exorcists,  readers, 
singers,  and  door-keepers^  contributed,  in  their  respective  stations^ 
to  swcdl  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  religious  worship.  The 
dericsl  name  and  privilege  were  extended  to  many  pious  fra* 
temitaes,  who  devoutly  supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.^^ 
Six  hundred  parabolam,  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  [wa^aAa 
Alexandria;  eleven  hundred  copiaim,  or  gravediggers,  buried '^^^^ 
the  dead  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks,  who 
arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the 
Christian  world* 

**  The  charter  of  immunities  which  the  clei^  obtained  from  the  Christian 
emperors  is  contaitted  in  the  sisit^enth  book  of  the  Tbeodosian  code;  and  is 
illustrated  with  tolerable  caqdoitr  by  the  learned  Godefroy,  whose  mind  was 
balanced  b^  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a  civilian  and  a  protestant. 

*  Justinian.  Novell  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters  or  priests,  one  hundred  deacons, 
forty  deaconesses,  ninety  subkleacons,  one  fanmdrea  and  ten  readers,  twenty-five 
chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  moderate  number  was  fixed  by  the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
cfamchv  which  had  ben  involwd  indtbt  and  usury  by  the  expense  of  a  much  higher 
establiibiBcnt. 

w  Uaivenos  clcnB  ecdesiai  Carthaghiiensis .  .  .  fere  ^inginii  vel  amplius ; 
inter  qnos  quamplurimi  erant  leetores  iitfantuli.  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut 
Vandal,  v.  9,  p.  78,  edit  Ruinart  This  renmant  of  a  more  prosperous  state  sub- 
sisted under  the  oppression  of  the  Vandab. 

**  The  nomber  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church,  exclusive  ot 
the  episcopal  character.  Bat  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the  minor  orders,  are  now 
reduced  to  emptyand  usdess  titles. 

iM  See  Cod.  Thcodos.  1.  xvl  tit  2,  leg.  4a,  43.  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and 
the  Bcclesiastkal  History  of  Alexandria,  shew  the  danger  of  these  pious  institu*. 
tions,  whbh  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  turbulent  capital  / 
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m.  mnntr      III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  revenue  as  well  a 
^°*  peace  of  the  church.^^^^     The  Christians  not  only  recovere 

lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  by  the 
secuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a  perfect 
to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  b 
connivance  of  the  magistrate.  As  soon  as  Christianity  Im 
the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  the  national  < 
might  claim  a  decent  and  honourable  maintenance :  an< 
payment  of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people 
the  more  oppressive  tribute  which  superstition  imposes  o 
votaries.  But,  as  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  church  incr 
with  her  jjMosperity,  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  still  supp 
and  enriched  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
▲J),  m  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine  granted  to  a 
subjects  the  free  and  universal  permission  of  bequeathing 
fortunes  to  the  holy  Catholic  church ;  ^^  and  their  d 
liberality,  which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxu 
avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of  their  c 
The  wealthy  Christians  were  encouraged  by  the  examp 
their  sovereign.  An  absolute  monarch,  who  is  rich  wi 
patrimony,  may  be  charitable  without  merit ;  and  Consta 
too  easily  believed  that  he  should  purchase  the  &voi 
Heaven,  if  he  maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense  o: 
industrious,  and  cListributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth  c 
republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to  Afric 
head  of  Maxentius  might  be  entrusted  with  an  epistle  to  Cam 
bishop  of  Carthage.  The  emperor  acquaints  him  thai 
treasurers  of  the  province  are  directed  to  pay  into  his  1 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  foUet,  or  eighteen  thousand  p< 
sterling,  and  to  obey  his  uirther  requisitions  for  the  reli 
the  churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.^^^ 
liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in  a  just  proportion  t 
fiiith,  and   to  his  vices.     He  assigned  in  each  city  a  re 

^^  The  edict  of  Milan  (de  M .  P.  c.  48)  acknowledges,  by  reciting,  tha 
existed  a  species  of  landed  proporty,  ad  jus  corporis  eorum,  id  est,  ecclesiani 
hominum  singulorum  pertinentia.  Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  si 
magistrate  must  have  been  received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  ( 
law.    [Cp.  above,  p.  292,  n.  I5.][ 

^^  Haoeat  uni^uisque  licentiam  sanctissimo  Catholics  {ecciesue)  venera 
concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optavit  relinquere.  Cod.  Theodos.  L  xvl 
le^.  4.  This  law  was  publisned  at  Rome,  A.D.  321.  at  a  time  when  Cons 
might  foresee  the  probability  of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

iM  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L  x.  6;  m  Vit.  Constant.  I  iv.  c.  98.  He  repeate 
patiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  hero»  which  the  bishop  himself  1 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  even  of  tasting. 


•-.-^ 
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• 

nee  of  com^  to  supply  the  fund  of  ecclesiastical  charity ; 
le  persons  of  both  sexes  who  embraced  the  monastic  life 
e  the  peculiar  fevourites  of  their  sovereign.  The  Christian 
»  of  Antioch^  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  &c 
^ed  the  ostentatious  piety  of  a  prince  ambitious,  in  a 
ing  age,  to  equal  the  perfect  labours  of  antiquity .^^  The 
f  these  religious  edifices  was  simple  and  oblong ;  though 
night  sometimes  swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and 
mes  branch  into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers  were 
I  for  the  most  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus ;  the  roof  was 
i  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the  walls,  the 
IS,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with  variegated  marbles, 
ost  precious  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems, 
irofusely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this 
IS  magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual 
)f  landed  property.  In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from 
ign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian,  the  eighteen 
id  churches  of  the  empire  were  enriched  by  the  frequent 
lalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people.  An  annual 
;  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may  be  reasonably 
id  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed  at  an  equal  distance 
in  riches  and  poverty,^^  but  the  standard  of  their  wealth 
bly  rose   with  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the   cities 

they  governed.  An  authentic  but  imperfect^^  rent- 
ledfies  some  houses,  shops,  gardens,  and  fiurms,  which 
ed  to  the  three  BaMcas  of  Rome,  St  Peter,  St.  Vnxl,  and 
hn  Lateran,  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 

They  produce,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of  oil,  linen, 

aromatics,  &c.  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  twenty-two 
ad  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

age  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer 
ed,  perhaps  they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsuspecting 

sebius.  Hist  Ecdes.  L  x.  c.  a,  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  studied 
ified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounded  in  public  an  elaborate  description 
lurch  of  Jerusalem  (in  Vit.  Const.  1.  iv.  c  46).  It  no  longer  exists,  but  he 
ted  in  the  Life  of  Constantine  (1.  iil  c  ^)  a  short  account  of  the  architecture 
iments.  He  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  holy  Apostles  at  Con- 
»le  (L  iv.  c.  59). 

:  Justinian.  Novell  cxxiiL  3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
ilthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed ;  the  highest  annual  valuation  of  a  bishopric 
at  thirty,  and  the  lowest  at  itoo,  pounds  of  gold ;  the  medium  might  be 
sixteen^  but  these  valuations  are  much  below  the  real  value. 
!  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  324,  Na  58,  65,  70,  71).  Every  recoitl 
mes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected ;  yet  these  rent-rolls  have  an 
nd  authentic  colour ;  and  it  is  at  least  evident,  that,  if  forged,  they  were 
a  period  when/arou,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice. 

3Ii.  II.  21 
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confidence  of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into  four  parts ;  far  the  \ 
respective  uses,  of  the  bishop  himself,  of  his  inferior  cieigy,  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  public  worship  ;  and  the  abuse  of  tbia  aaoed 
trust  was  strictly  and  repeatedly  checked.  ^^"  The  patrimony  of 
the  church  was  still  subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the 
state.^^  The  clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c 
might  solicit   and   obtain  some   partial   exemptions ;  but  tlie 

lAJK  mB\  premature  attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini,  which  aspired 
to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  son  of 
Constantine.^^ 

Tw^awn^wxiM'  IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  their  tribunal  on  the 
ruins  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  have  mcJttestly  acoefited  as 
the  gift  of  Constantine  ^^^  the  independent  jurisdicftiaa  which 
was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own  industry. 
But  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  emperors  had  actually  en- 
dowed them  with  some  legal  prerogatives,  which  secured  and 
dignified  the  sacerdotal  chanicter.i^i    1.  Under  a  despotie  govern- 

it^SeeThomassin,  Discipline  de  TE^lisc,  torn.  iiL  L  iL  c  13^  24,  ic  p.  689> 
706.  The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not  appear  to  nave  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chnrsostom.  Simplicitts  and  Gdarioii,  idbo 
were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  meation  it  in  thrir 
pastoral  letters  as  a  general  law.  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  cnsUxn  of 
Italy. 

»^  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  asse-ter  of  ecclesiastical  privilq^peL  sabmits  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land<tax.  **  Si  tributum  petit  Impentor,  non 
ne^mus ;  ag^  ecdesiae  solvunt  tributum ;  solvimtu  quae  sunt  Csesans  Cs^d,  el 
quae  sunt  Dei  Deo :  tributum  Caesaris  est ;  non  negatur.**  Baronios  labours  to 
interpret  this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  (AnnaL  Eodet.  A.IX 
387) ;  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intent  ons;  of  Ambrose,  are  more  candidly  ei- 
plamed  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  iii.  1.  L  c.  34,  p.  s68. 

i<*In  Ariminense  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  et  clericorum  pmilegKs  trutatft 
habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  quae  videnqMnr  A  tttilmnm 
pertinere,  a  publidl  functione  cessarent  inquietudine  desistente :  quod  nostra  vide* 
tttf  dudum  sanctio  repulsisse.  Cod.  Theod.  L  xvi.  tit.  iu  leg.  15.  Had  the  synod 
of  Rimini  carried  tnis  point,  such  practical  merit  might  have  rtooed  for  some 
speculative  heresies. 

i^Fron  Eusebius  (in  Vit  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  97)  and  Sosomen  (L  i.  a  9)  we  are 
assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  confirmed  or  Consiaatiiie; 
but  the  forgery  ol  a  famous  edict,  which  was  never  fairly  inserted  in  the  Tbeo- 
dosian  Code  (see  at  the  end,  tom.  vi.  p.  303),  is  demonstrated  by  Gadflfiroy  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieo,  who  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constantine  (Esprit  dm 
Loix,  L  xxix.  c.  16)  without  intimating  any  suspicion. 

uiThe  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a  mist  of 
passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest  Two  of  the  fairest  books  which  have  fiiUeo 
mto  my  hands  are  the  Institutes  of  Canon  La^v,  by  the  Abb6  de  Flenry,  and  the 
Civil  History  of  Naples,  by  Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  efiect  of 
situation  as  well  as  of^  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  raspedBd 
the  authority  of  the  parliaroenis ;  Giannone  was  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  chiuxh.    And  here  let  me  observe  that,  as  the  general  pnh 
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;he  bishops  alone  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  inestimable 
e  of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers  ;  and  even  in  a  capital 
ion,  a  synod  of  their  brethren  were  the  sole  judg^  of 
lilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal,  unless  it  was  inAiuned 
lonal  resentment  or  religious  discord,  might  be  &your- 
even  partial,  to  the  sacerdotal  order :  but  Constantine 
;i8fied^^^  that  secret  impunity  would  be  less  pernicious 
iblic  scandal :  and  the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by  his 
declaration  that,  if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in  the  act  of 
f,  he  should  cast  his  Imperial  mantle  over  the  episcopal 
:2.  The  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  at 
privilege  and  a  restraint  of  the  ecclesisstioal  o^er,  whose 
ises  were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognisance  of  a 
judge.  Their  venial  offences  were  not  exposed  to  the 
of  a  public  trial  or  punishment ;  and  the  gentle  correc- 
[lich  the  tenderness  of  youth  may  endure  from  its  parents 
*uctors,  was  inflicted  by  the  temperate  severity  of  the 
But,  if  the  clergy  were  guilty  of  any  orime  which 
ot  be  sufficiently  expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an 
ible  and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate 
le  sword  of  justice  without  any  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
ties.  3.  The  arbitration  of  the  bishops  was  ratified  by  a 
:  law ;  and  the  judges  were  instructed  to  execute,  without 
or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity  had 
>  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  con- 
of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  the  whole  empire, 
penally  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Christians, 
ey  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops,  whose 
i  and  integrity  they  esteemed :  and  the  venerable  Austin 
I  the  satis£Bu:tion  of  oomplaining  that  his  spiritual  fiinc- 
rere  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  labour  of 
g  the  claim  or  the  possession  of  silver  and  gold,  of  lands 
tie.  4.  The  ancient  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  transferred 
[Christian  temples,  and  extended,  by  the  liberal  piety  of 
nger  Theodosius,  to  tbe  precincts  of  consecrated  ground.^^' 

which  I  advance  are  the  result  of  many  particular  and  imperfect  facts,  I 
er  refer  the  reader  to  those  modem  authors  who  have  expressly  treated 
H  or  swell  these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  size, 
emont  has  collected  from  Runnus^  Theodoret,  &c.  the  sentiments  and 
of  Constantine.  M^m.  Eccl^  t.  liL  p.  749,  75a 
Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra  Paolo  (torn.  iv. 
c)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin,  claims,  abuses,  and  limits 
aries.  He  justly  observes  that  ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain 
twenty  asyla  or  sanctuaries ;  a  number  which  at  present  may  be  found  in 
lin  the  walls  of  a  single  city. 
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The  fugitive,  and  even  guilty,  suppliants  were  permitted  to 
implore  either  the  justice  or  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  and  his 
ministers.  The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by 
the  mild  interposition  of  the  church  ;  and  the  lives  or  fortunes 
of  the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  bishop. 

V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of  his 
people.  The  discipline  of  penance  ^^was  digested  into  a  Sjrstem 
of  canonical  jurisprudence,^^^  which  accurately  defined  the  duty 
of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evidence,  the 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punishment.  It  was 
impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  censure,  if  the  Christian 
pontiff,  who  punished  the  obscure  sins  of  the  multitude,  respected 
the  conspicuous  vices  and  destructive  crimes  of  the  magistrate  \ 
but  it  was  impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil  government. 
Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or  fear,  protected  the 
sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from  the  zeal  or  resentment  of 
the  bishops;  but  they  boldly  censured  and  excommunicated 
the  subonlinate  tyrants  who  were  not  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  St  Athanasius  excommunicated  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Eg3rpt ;  and  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced, 
of  fire  and  water,  was  solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches  of 
Cappadocia.^^^  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the 
polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,^^^ 
filled  the  episcopal  seat  of  Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient 
C3rrene,^^^  and  the  pldlosophic  bishop  supported,  with  dignity, 

11^  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  the  canons  of  the 
councils.  But,  as  many  cases  were  still  left  to  the  discretion  ot  the  bishops,  they 
occasionally  puUishcxl,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  Praetor,  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline which  th^  proposed  to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  ^istles  of  the  fourth 
century,  those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted  in 
the  Pandects  of  Beveridge  (torn.  iL  p.  47-151),  and  are  translated  by  Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219-377. 

11^  Basil  EpistoL  xlvil  in  Baronius  (Anna!.  Eccles.  A.D.  370,  No,  91).  who 
declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it»  to  convince  governors  that  they  were  not 
exempt  from  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  In  his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head 
is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  cardinal  shews  himself  much 
more  consistent  than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church. 

11*  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Doric  king 
of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  was  inscribed  in  the  public 
registers  of  Cyrene,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  (Synes.  Epist  IviL  p.  197,  edit 
Petav.)  Such  a  poor  and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  nimdred  ^n,  without 
adding  the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

^^  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  3)  pathetically  deplores^  the  fallen  and  ruined  state  of 

Cyrene,  vtfAtv  'EXAifycc,  weiXathv  bP9iia  max  irriuirbi',  jcal  iv  ifiH  fMi^£f  rmw  iroAai    iro^^, 

rOr  a-cnif  «c«l  Kan)^1^«,  kaI  ndy  iptiwiw.  Ptolemais,  a  Dcw  dty,  8a  miles  to  the 
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the  character  which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance.^^^  He 
vanquished  the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president  Andronicus, 
who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal  office,  invented  new  modes 
of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression 
by  that  of  sacrilege.^^*  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  haughty  magistrate  by  mild  and  religious  admonition, 
Sjmesius  proceeds  to  inflict  the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical 
justice,^^  which  devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  associates  and 
their  Jhmilies,  to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The 
impenitent  sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Sennacherib, 
more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts,  are 
deprived  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  Christians,  of  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  hope  of  Paradise.  The 
bishop  exhorts  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to 
renoimce  all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  exclude 
them  from  their  houses  and  tables ;  and  to  reAise  them  the 
common  offices  of  life  and  the  decent  rites  of  burial.  The 
church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may 
appear,  addresses  this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches  of 
the  world ;  and  the  pro£uie  who  reject  her  decrees  will  be 
involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronicus  and  his 
impious  followers.  These  spiritual  ternnrs  were  enforced  by  a 
dexterous  application  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the  trembling 
president  implored  the  mercy  of  the  church  ;  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  raising  a  prostrate 

westward  of  Cynoe,  assumed  the  metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis, 
or  Upper  Libya,  which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  Wesse- 
ling  Itinerar.  p.  67,  68,  732.  CeUarius  Geograph.  torn.  iL  part.  11  p. 
73,  74.  Carolos  a  Sto  Paulo  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  373,  IVAnville  Gtographie 
ancienne,  torn,  iii  p.  43,  44,  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxxviL 
p.  363-391. 

^^  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications  (£pist  cv.  p. 
246>95o|.  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane  sports ;  he  was  incapable  of 
supportmg  a  life  of  cdibacy ;  he  disbelieved  the  resurrection  ;  and  he  rdiised  to 
preach/o^/n  to  the  people,  unless  he  might  be  permitted  to  philosophiu  at  home. 
Theopnilus,  primate  of  E>ypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromise.    See  the  Life  of  Sjmesius  in  Tillemont,  M^m  £ccl^  torn.  xi!.  p. 

499-554. 

i^See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  IviL  p.  191-001.  The  promotion  of 
Andronicus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice,  in  the  same  province. 
The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously  specified,  the  a-uor^pioy,  or  press,  the 
laicTVMfipat  the  woiovrpi^,  the  pivoAji^tf,  the  «*r«yp«.  and  the  x'^^'^p^M*'*  that 
variously  pressed  or  distended  the  fingers^  the  feet,  the  noae,  the  ears,  and  the  lips 
of  the  victmis  [in  £p.  IviiL  p.  1399,  ed.  Migne]. 

130  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical  style.  (Syne- 
sius, Epist.  IviiL  p.  aoi-903.)  The  method  of  Involving  whole  families,  tootigli 
somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into  national  interdicts. 


of  p^Ule 
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tjrrant  from  the  groand.^^  Such  principles  and  suA  examples 
insensibly  prepained  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiils,  who 
have  trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 
vLjMoB  VI.  Every  popular  goyemment  has  experienced  the  effects  of 
^  "''  rude  or  artificiid  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  animated, 
the  firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication  of  the 
prevailing  impulse ;  and  each  hearer  is  affected  by  his  own 
passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  ruin 
of  civil  liberty  had  silenced  the  demagogues  of  Athens  and  the 
tribunes  of  Rome ;  the  custom  of  preaching,  which  seems  to 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  Christian  devotion,  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  temples  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  ears  of 
monarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the  harsh  sound  of  popular 
eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  sacred 
orators  who  possessed  some  advantages  unknown  to  their  profime 
predecessors.^^  The  arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune 
were  instantly  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  restate 
antagonists  ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason  might  derive  an 
accidental  support  from  the  conflict  of  hostile  passions.  The 
bishop,  or  some  distinguished  presbyter,  to  whom  he  cautiously 
delegated  the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the 
danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  wliose 
minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful  cetvmonies 
of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic 
church  that  the  same  concerted  sounds  might  issoe  «t  once  from 
an  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned  ^^  by 
the  master  hand  of  the  Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The 
design  of  this  institution  was  laudable,  but  the  miits  were  not 
always  salutary.  The  preachers  reconunended  the  practioe  of 
the  social  duties ;  but  they  exalted  the  perfection  of  monastic 
virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the  individual  and  useless  to  mankind. 
Their  charitable  exhortations  betrayed  a  secret  wish  that  the 
clergy  might  be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of  the  fidthful 

is^See  Synesius,  Epist   xlviL  p.  186,  187.     EpisL  liudl  pii  atS,   819.    BfotL 
Ixxxix.  p.  230,  231. 

uiSee  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEgUse,  torn,  il  L  iiL  c;  S3,  p.  xt^x-itto) 
and  Binghftin  (Antiquities,  vol.  L  1.  xiv.  a  4,  p.  688^7x7).    PrMclung  WM  ood- 
"         "  ~  "   i& 


sidered  as  the  most  important  office  of  the  bishop ;  bnt  this  function 
times  entrusted  to  such  presbyters  as  Chrjrsostom  and  Augnstin. 

i*)  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  art.  whenever  she 
wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  or  her  people  m  favour  of  any  extradnlinaiy 
measure  of  government  The  hostile  efreists  of  this  mttsic  were  n|ipfitanded  bf 
her  successor,  and  severely  felt  by  his  son.  "When  polph,  dnm  —»—»—•«-»» 
&C.  see  Hcylin's  Life  of  Archbishop  L.aud,  p.  153. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  most  sublime  representations 
of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were  sullied  by  an  idle 
mixture  of  metaphysical  subtleties^  puerile  rites,  and  fictitious 
miracles :  and  tbey  expatiated,  with  the  most  fervent  seal,  on 
the  religicNis  merit  of  hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the 
ministers,  of  the  church.  When  the  public  peace  was  distracted 
by  heresy  and  sdiism,  the  sacred  orators  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
discard,  and  perhaps  of  sedition.  The  understandings  of  their 
ooogiegations  were  perplexed  by  mystery,  their  passions  were 
inflamed  by  invectives :  and  they  rushed  from  the  Chrtstiaa 
temples  of  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  suffer  or 
to  inflict  mart3rrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and  language  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  vehement  declamations  of  the  Latin 
bishops  ;  but  the  compositions  of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have 
been  compared  with  the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at 
least  of  Asiatic,  eloquence.  ^^ 

VII.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian  republic  wereviLM 
regularly  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year  :  and  tLmSi 
these  synods  diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  the 
Roman  world.^^  The  archbishop  or  metropolitan  was  em- 
powered, by  the  laws,  to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops  cf  his 
pravinee,  to  revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to 
declare  their  £uth,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  candidates 
who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  supply  the 
vacancies  of  the  episcopal  college.  The  primates  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  Constantinople, 
who  exercised  a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous 
assembly  of  their  dependent  bishops.  But  the  convocation  of 
great  and  extraordinary  sjrnods  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
emperor  alone.  Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church  re- 
quired this  decisive  measure,  he  dispatched  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of  each  province,  with  an 
order  for  the  use  of  post-horses,  and  a  competent  allowance  for 
the  expenses  of  their  journey.     At  an  early  period,  when  Con- aa  su 


iM Those  modest  orators  acknowledged  that,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  gift 
of  miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of  eloquence. 

»>  The  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  canons,  has 
made  some  fundamental  regulations  conceding  synods,  metropolitans,  and  primates. 
The  Nicene  canons  have  been  variously  tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  Suburbicarian  churches,  assigned  (by 
Rafious)  CO  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  vehement  contro- 
veny.     See  Sirmond.    Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1-238. 
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stantine  was  the  protector^  rather  than  the  proaelyte,  of  | 
Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  controversy  to  the  council 
of  Aries  ;  in  which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan,  and 
of  Carthage,  met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to  debate  in  their 
native  tongue  on  the  common  interest  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
to.  w  church.^^  Eleven  years  afterwards,  a  more  numerous  and  cele- 
brated assembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  ex- 
tinguish, by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle  disputes  which  had 
arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  Three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed  the  summons  of  their  indulgent 
master ;  the  ecclesiastics,  of  every  rank  and  sect  and  denomi- 
nation, have  been  computed  at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight 
persons ;  ^^  the  Greeks  appeared  in  person ;  and  the  consent  of 
the  Latins  wits  expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  session,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  was  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Le&ving  his  guards 
at  the  door,  he  seated  himself  (with  the  permission  of  the 
council)  on  a  low  stool  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  Constantine 
listened  with  patience  and  spoke  with  modesty :  and,  while  he 
influenced  the  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was  the 
minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who 
had  been  established  as  priests  and  as  gods  upon  earth.^^  Such 
profound  reverence  of  an  absolute  monarch  towards  a  feeble  and 
unarmed  assembly  of  his  own  subjects  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the 
Roman  princes,  who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus.  Within 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  a  philosophic  spectator  of  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affairs  might  have  contemplated  Tacitus  in  the  senate 
of  Rome,  and  Constantine  in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  fii^thers 
of  the  capitol  and  those  of  the  church  had  alike  degenerated 
from  the  virtues  of  their  founders ;  but,  as  the  bishops  were  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they  sustained  their  dignity 
with  more  decent  pride,  and  sometimes  opposed,  with  a  manly 
spirit,  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign.     The  progress  of  time  and 

IV  Wc  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty-seven  episcopal  subscriptions :  but  Ado, 
a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bishops  m  the  council  of 
Aries.    Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecc«6s.  torn,  vl  p.  422. 

1^  See  Tillemont,  tom  vi.  p.  91^,  and  Beausobre,  Hist  du  Manich^isme,  torn, 
i.  p.  539.  The  name  of  ^>lu^,  which  is  given  by  Eutvchius  to  the  2048  ecclesiastics 
( Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  4^0,  vers,  hococic),  must  be  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
orthodox  or  even  episcopal  ordination. 

^  See  Euseb.  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  6-21.  TUlemont.  M«m.  EccMsiastiques, 
torn.  vi.  p.  669-759. 
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superstition  erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  passion, 
the  ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods ;  and 
the  Catholic  world  has  unanimously  submitted  ^^  to  the  infallible 
decrees  of  the  general  councils.  ^^ 

13»  Sancimus  igitur  vicem  legum  obtinere,  quae  a  quatuor  Sanctis  Conciliis  .  .  . 
expositse  sunt  aut  firmatae.  Praedictaruin  enim  quatuor  synodorum  dogmata  sicut 
sanctas  Scripturas  et  regulas  sicut  leges  observamus.  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxxi. 
Bevendge  (ad  ^^andecL  proleg.  p.  2)  remarks  that  the  emperors  never  made  new 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councila.  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
torn.  i.  p.  136. 

i^See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Encydop^die,  tom.  ill  p.  668-679,  Mition  de 
Lucoues.  The  author,  M.  le  docteur  Boucluud,  has  discussed,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gailican  church,  the  principal  questions  which  relate  to  the  form 
and  constitution  of  general,  national,  and  provincial  coimcils.  The  editors  (see 
Preface,  p.  xvL)  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  tAis  article.  Those  who  consult  their 
immense  compilation  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Persecution  of  Heresy — The  Schism  of  the  Donatists — The  Arian 
Controversy — Athanasius — Distracted  State  of  the  Church  and 
Empire  under  Constaniitie  and  his  Sons — Toleration  of  Pagan- 
ism 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  ccmsecrated  the  memory 
of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions  and  promoted  their 
interest.  Constantine  gave  them  security,  wealth,  honours,  and 
revenge  :  and  the  support  of  the  orthodox  faith  was  considered 
as  the  most  sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  had  con- 
firmed to  each  individual  of  the  Roman  world  the  privilege  of 
choosing  and  professing  his  own  religion.  But  this  inestimable 
privilege  was  soon  violated  :  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the 
emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecution ;  and  the  sects 
which  dissented  from  the  Catholic  church  were  a£9icted  and 
oppressed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Constantine  easily 
believed  that  the  Heretics,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his 
opinions  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of  the  most 
absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy ;  and  that  a  seasonable  application 
of  moderate  severities  might  save  those  unhappy  men  from  the 
danger  of  an  everlasting  condemnation.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  excluding  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  separated 
congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards  and  immunities 
which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  orthodox 
clergy.  But,  as  the  sectaries  might  still  exist  under  the  cloud 
of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest  of  the  East  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  edict  which  announced  their  total  destruction.^ 
After  a  preamble  filled  with  passion  and  reproach,  Constantine 
absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  the  Heretics,  and  con- 
fiscates their  public  property  to  the  use  either  of  the  revenue 
or  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  sects  against  whom  the  Imperial 
severity  was  directed  appear  to  have  been  the  adherents  of 
Paul  of  Samosata ;  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  who  maintained 

1  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  63,  64,  65,  66k 
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an  enthusiastic  succession  of  ^miphecy;  the  Novatians,  who 
sternly  rejected  the  temporal  efHcacy  of  repentance;  the 
Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose  leading  banners  the 
various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  ^Rgypt  had  insensibly  rallied ;  and 
perhaps  the  Manichasans,  who  had  recently  imported  from 
Persia  a  more  artful  composition  of  Oriented  and  Christian 
theology.^  The  design  of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  least  of 
restraining  the  progress,  of  these  odious  Heretics  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour  and  eflfect.  Some  of  the  penal  regulations  were 
copied  fit>m  the  edicts  of  Diocletian ;  and  this  method  of  con- 
version was  applauded  by  the  same  bishops  who  had  felt  the 
hand  of  oppression  and  had  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 
Two  immaterial  circumstances  may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  of  Constantine  was  not  entirely  corrupted  by  the  spirit 
of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned  the  Manichseans  and 
their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to  make  an  accurate  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  their  religious  principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the 
impartiality  of  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  this  delicate  com- 
mission was  entrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate,  whose  learning  and 
moderation  he  justly  esteemed,  and  of  whose  venal  character 
he  was  probably  ignorant.'  The  emperor  was  soon  convinced 
that  he  had  too  hastily  proscribed  the  orthodox  fiiith  and  the 
exemplary  morals  of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the 
church  in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 

*  After  some  ex&minatioa  of  the  various  opkiions  of  TiUemont,  Beausobre, 
Lardner,  &c.  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propagate  this  sect,  even  in 
Persia,  before  the  year  27a  It  is  strange  that  a  philosopnic  and  foreign  heresy 
should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly  into  the  African  provinces ;  yet  I  cannot  easily 
reject  the  eciict  of  Diocletian  against  the  Manichaeans,  which  mav  be  found  in 
Baronius.  (Annal  EccL  a.d.  287.)  [The  earliest  mention  of  the  ManichaKins  is 
in  Eusebius,  H.  £.  vii.  ^i.  (P  or  Diocletian's  edict,  see  Cod.  Qregorianus,  ed.  Haenel, 
14,  4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  came  f«  Avne  mundum  de  Persica  adversaria 
nobis gente.)  For  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Manes,  we  have  now  two  important 
eastern  sources :  (a)  His  Life  written  by  Muhammed  ben  Ishak.  towEutls  dose  of 
the  loth  century  and  published  with  a  translation  bv  Flugel  (in  Mani,  seine  Lehre 
und  seine  Schriften\  from  which  we  learn  that  Manes  wrote  his  works  (some 
Persian,  some  Syriacj  in  a  special  '*  Manichsan"  alphabet,  derived  from  Persian 
and  Syriac  \b)  AlbtriUnt's  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations  (transl.  by  Sadiau, 
1879),  written  early  in  nth  cent,  at  Khiva,  which  preserves  central  Asian  traditions 
of  Manes,  and  shows  that  some  of  his  works  existed  there  then.  Of  the  vrorks  of 
Manes  may  be  mentioned  his  Gospel^  The  Treasure  if  Life ^  Book  cf  Mysteries,  Baur 
wote  a  treatise  on  Mamchaeism  {jitLS  Mantch,  Reltgtonssystem,  1831).  Compare 
Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssadier,  vol  i.,  and  the  excellent  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian 
Bic^rapny  ] 

^Constanths  enim,  com  limatius  soperstitionum  guaereret  sectas,  Manichaeoram 
cc  similmm,  &c.  Ammian.  xv.  15.  Straiegius,  who  from  this  commission  obtamed 
the  somame  of  Afusonianus,  was  a  Chiistian  of  the  Arian  sect  He  acted  as  one 
of  the  coimts  at  the  council  of  Sardica.  Libanius  praises  his  mildness  and  prudence. 
Vales,  ad  loctun  Ammian. 
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essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict,  he  exempted  them 
from  the  general  penalties  of  the  law ;  ^  allowed  them  to  build 
a  church  at  Constantinople,  respected  the  miracles  of  their 
saints,  invited  their  bishop  Acesius  to  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
gently  ridiculed  the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  &miliar  jest, 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been  received 
with  applause  and  gratitude.^ 

AftiMBMB-      The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which  assailed  the 

£jJ*nJ*  throne  of  Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxentius  had 
submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were  ill  adapted  to 
edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learned  with  surprise  that 
the  provinces  of  that  great  country,  from  the  confines  of  Cjrrene 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with  religious 
discord.^    The  source  of  the  division  was  derived  from  a  double 

[▲.o.  ni]  election  in  the  church  of  Carthage ;  the  second,  in  rank  and 
opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  West*  Csecilian 
and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
death  of  the  latter  soon  made  room  for  Donatus,  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities  and  apparent  virtues,  was  the  firmest  support 
of  his  party.  The  advantage  which  Ccecilian  might  claim  from 
the  priority  of  his  ordination  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal,  or  at 
least  indecent,  haste  with  which  it  had  been  performed,  without 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops  of  Numidia.    The  authority 

[A.O.  u]  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  condemned 
Ceecilian  and  consecrated  Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by  the 
in&my  of  some  of  their  personal  characters  ;  and  by  the  female 
intrigues,   sacrilegious  bargains,   and   tumultuous    proceedings 

4  Cod.  Theod.  L  xvL  tit  v.  1^.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  inserted  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  year  438  the  sects  which  it  had 
condemned  were  already  extinct. 

^Sozomen,  1.  L  &  2a.  Socrates,  I  I  &  la  These  historians  have  been 
suspected,  but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the  Novatian  doctrine. 
The  emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  "  Acesius,  take  a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  Heaven 
by  yourself".  Most  of  the  Christian  sects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of 
Acesius. 

0  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700  [leg.  170a]  )  by  M.  Dupin, 
who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographiod  discussions,  original  records, 
and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the  whole  controversy.  M.  de  Tillemont  has 
bestowed  on  the  Donatists  the  greatest  part  of  a  volume  (tom.  vi.  part  i.) :  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  lavounte  St. 
Augustin  which  relate  to  those  heretics.  JThe  particular  point  on  which  the 
controversy  at  first  turned  is  not  made  quite  clear  in  Giboon's  text.  It  was 
whether  Felix,  who  ordained  Caecilian,  was  a /ra</»/tfr  or  not,  that  is,  ooe  of  those 
who  in  the  recent  persecution  had  handed  over  holy  vessels  and  sacred  writings  to 
the  officers  of  the  government.  Constantine,  inquiring  into  the  qiiesCioii  in  313, 
decided  in  favour  of  Felix.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his  supportnni  mainmimd  not 
that  consecration  by  a  traditor  ^%-as  aliowatiie  but  that  Fleiik  WM  no|  a  tWMJitnr.J 
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which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  counciL*^  The  bishops  of 
the  contending  factions  maintained,  with  equal  ardour  and 
obstinacy,  that  their  adversaries  were  degraded,  or  at  least  dis- 
honoured, by  the  odious  crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  the  officers  of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches,  as 
well  as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction,  it  may  justly  be 
inferred  that  the  late  persecution  had  embittered  the  zeal,  with- 
out reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African  Christians.  That 
divided  church  was  incapable  of  affording  an  impartial  judica- 
ture ;  the  controversy  was  solemnly  tried  in  five  successive 
tribunals  which  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  ;  and  the  whole 
proceeding,  from  the  first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence,  lasted 
above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Pnetorian  vicar  and  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  the  report  of 
two  episcopal  visitors  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  supreme  Cgoeu  o: 
judgment  of  Constantine  himself  in  his  sacred  consistory,  were  su.  oet.  i. 
all  nivourable  to  the  cause  of  Csecilian  ;  and  he  was  unanimously  Avg.  iTja 
acknowledged  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  as  the  trueiodcmstl 
and  lawful  primate  of  Africa.  The  honours  and  estates  of  the 
church  were  attributed  to  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  inflicting 
the  punishment  of  exile  on  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Donatist 
faction.  As  their  cause  was  examined  with  attention,  perhaps 
it  was  determined  with  justice.  Perhaps  their  complaint  was 
not  without  foundation,  that  the  credulity  of  the  emperor  had 
been  abused  by  the  insidious  arts  of  his  fiivourite  Osius.  The 
influence  of  ralsehood  and  corruption  might  procure  the  con- 
demnation of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the 
guilty.  Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  concluded  an 
importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered  among  the  transient 
evils  of  a  despotic  administration,  which  are  neither  felt  nor 
remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  that  it  scarcely  deserves  icksm  of  i 
a  place  in  history,  was  productive  of  a  memorable  schism,  which  aj)  sib 
afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above  three  hundred  years,  and 

^Schisma  a^^ttir  illo  tempore  confusse  mulieris  iracundia  peperit :  ambitus 
nuthvit,  a"aritia  roboravit  Optatus,  1.  i.  c  i^  The  language  of  Purpurius  is 
that  of  a  furious  madman.  Dicitur  te  necasse  filios  sororis  tuae  duos.  Purpurius 
rcspondit ,  Putas  me  terreri  a  te  .  .  .  ooddi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt. 
Acta  CondL  Cirtensts,  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  374.  When  Caecilian  was  invited  to 
an  assemoly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his  accomplices, 
"Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of  haiids ;  and  we  will  break  his 
head  by  way  of  penance  ".    OpUt.  L  i.  c.  19. 
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was  extinguished  only  with  Christianity  itself.  The  inflexihle 
zeal  of  freedom  and  fiinaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  usurpers  whose  election  they  disputed  and 
whose  spiritual  powers  they  denied.  Excluded  from  the  civil 
and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they  boldly  excommuni- 
cated the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  embraced  the  impious 
party  of  Csecilian,  and  of  the  Traditors,  from  whom  he  derived 
his  pretended  ordination*  They  asserted  with  confidence,  and 
almost  with  exultation,  that  the  Apostolical  succession  was 
interrupted ;  that  all  the  bishops  oi  Europe  and  Asia  were 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism ;  and  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  church  were  confined  to  the  chosen 
portion  of  the  African  believers,  who  alone  had  preserved 
inviolate  the  integrity  of  their  fiuth  and  discipline.  This  rigid 
theory  was  supported  by  the  most  uncharitable  conduct.  When- 
ever they  acquired  a  proselyte,  even  from  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  East,  they  carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism^ 
and  ordination  ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity  of  those  which  he 
had  already  received  from  the  hands  of  heretics  or  schismatics. 
Bishops,  virgins,  and  even  spotless  infiints  were  subjected  to 
the  disgrace  of  a  public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  Donatists.  If  they  obtained  possession 
of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their  Catholic  adversaries, 
they  purified  the  unhallowed  building  with  the  same  jealous 
care  which  a  temple  of  idols  might  have  required.  They 
washed  the  pavement,  scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which 
was  commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plaJte,  and  cast 
the  Holy  Eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circumstance  of 
ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate  the  animosity  of 
religious  fiictions.®  Notwithstanding  this  irreoondleable  aver< 
sion,  the  two  parties,  who  were  mixed  and  separated  in  all  the 
cities  of  Africa,  had  the  same  language  and  manners,  the  same 
zeal  and  learning,  the  same  faith  and  worship.  Proscribed  by 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the  Donatists 
still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  particularly  in  Numidia,  their 
superior  numbers  ;  and  four  hundred  bishops  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  primate.     But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 

>The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice  and  of  Trent  confirmed  the  wise  and 
moderate  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Donatists,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyprian,  and  of  a  consideraole  part  of 
the  primitive  church.  Vinoentius  Lirinensis  (pC  33a,  ap.  Tillemont,  M^m.  £ocl^. 
torn.  vi.  p.  138)  has  explained  why  the  Donatists  are  eternally  burning  with  the 
Devil,  while  St.  Cyprian  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  ChrisL     [Cp.  App.  ig,} 

^  See  the  sixth  book  of  Oputus  Milevitanus,  p.  91-ioa 
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sect  sometimes  preyed  on  his  own  vitals ;  and  the  bosom  of 
their  schismatical  church  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions  A 
fourth  part  of  the  Donatist  bishops  followed  the  independent 
standard  of  the  Maxunianists.  The  narrow  and  solitazy  path 
which  their  first  leaders  had  marked  out  continued  to  deviate  [«•  ma 
from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Even  the  imperceptible 
sect  of  the  Rogatians  could  affirm,  without  a  blush,  that^  whcm 
Christ  should  descend  to  judge  the  earth,  he  would  6xxd  his 
true  religion  preserved  only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the 
CflBsarean  Mauritania. ^^ 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  confined  to  Africa:  theiktfMi 
more  diffusive  mischief  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  successively 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  former 
was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  freedom  ; 
the  latter  was  a  high  and  mysterious  argument,  derived  from 
the  abuse  of  philosophy.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Clovis  and  Theodoric^  the  temporal  interests  both  of  the 
Romans  and  Barbarians  were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  Arianism.  The  historian  may  therefore  be  per- 
mitted respectfidly  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and 
to  deduce  the  progress  of  reason  and  fiuth,  of  error  and  passion, 
from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  own  meditation,  or  byntiyMi 
the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt,^^  had  ventured  ^^**^  ' 
to  explore  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  Deity.  When  he  had 
elevated  his  mind  to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  first 
self-existent,  necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Athenian  sage 
was  incapable  of  conceiving  how  the  simple  unity  of  his  essence 
could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  distinct  and  successive  ideas 
which  compose  the  model  of  the  intellectual  world ;  how  a  Being 
purely  incorporeal  could  execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould 
with  a  plastic  hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  these  difficulties,  which  must 
ever  oppress  the   feeble  powers  of  the   human  mind,   might 

10  Tillemoot,  M^m  Eccl^iastiques,  torn.  vi.  part.  i.  p.  253.  He  laugbs  at  tbrir 
partial  credulity.  He  revered  Augustin,  the  great  doctor  of  the  system  of  oredes- 
tination. 

11  Plato  i^ypcum  peragravit  ut  a  sacerootibiis  Barbans  numeros  et  caeUsiia 
aociperet.  Ciorro  de  Finibus,  v.  35.  The  EgyptiaDS  might  still  prrserve  the 
traditional  creed  of  the  Patriarchs.  Josephus  has  persuaded  many  of  the  Christian 
fathers  that  Plato  derived  a  part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews ;  but  this  vain 
opioioo  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  obscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the 
Jewtsh  people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Creole  curiooity  till  move 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See  Marsham,  Canon.  Chran.^ 
p,  Xi^•    L^  Cl^TPy  EpistoL  Critic  viL  p.  177-194. 
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induce  Plato  to  consider  the  divine  nature  under  the  threefold 
modification  :  of  the  first  cause,  the  reason  or  Logos,  and  the  soul 
xk«  i^oGo*  ^^  spirit  of  the  universe.  His  poetical  imagination  sometimes 
fixed  and  animated  these  metaphysical  abstractions ;  the  three 
archical  or  original  principles  were  represented  in  the  PlaUmic 
S3rstem  of  three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysterious 
and  ineffable  generation  ;  and  the  Logos  was  particularly  con- 
sidered under  the  more  accessible  character  of  the  Son  of  an 
Eternal  Father,  and  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
Such  appear  to  have  been  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
cautiously  whispered  in  the  gardens  of  the  academy ;  and  which, 
according  to  the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be 

perfectly   understood,   till  after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty 

years. '2 

a«ifeftiath«  The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffused  over  Asia  and  Egypt 
uSSuidiia  the  laiiiniaire  and  leaminir  of  Grreece;  and  the  theoloiriad 
00  system  of  Plato  was  taught  with  less  reserve,  and  perhaps  with 

some  improvements,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria.^' 
A  numerous  colony  of  Jews  had  been  invited,  by  the  fiivour  of 
the  Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital.^*  While  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  practised  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  pursued  the 
lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few  Hebrews,  of  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  and  philosophical 
contemplation.^^  They  cultivated  with  diligence,  and  embraced 
with  ardour,  the  theological  system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But 
their  national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  &ir  con- 
fession of  their  former  poverty  :  and  they  boldly  marked,  as  the 
sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold  and  jewels  which 
icton  okrtst  they  had  so  lately  stolen  from  their  Egyptian  mastefs.  One 
^  hundred   years    before    the    birth   of  Christ,    a    philosophical 

treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
the  school  of  Plato,  was  produced  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 

^  The  modern  guides  who  lead  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  System  are 
Cudworth  (Intellectual  System,  p.  568-620),  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Jui£t.  L  iv.  c.  iv. 
p.  53-86),  L^  Clerc  (Epist.  Cnt.  vii.  p.  194-309),  and  Brucker  (HisL  Phflos. 
tom.  L  p.  675-706).  As  the  learning  of  tnese  writers  was  egual,  and  ueir  intention 
different,  an  inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  nrom  thar  disputes,  and 
certainty  from  their  agreement 

^  Brucker,  Hist  Philosoph.  tonu  L  p.  i349-i357>  The  Alexandrian  school  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo  (L  xviL)  and  Ammianus  (xxiL  6).  [Cp.  Vacherot,  Ecole 
d'Alexandrie.] 

^*  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  L  xii.  c.  i.  3.    Basnage,  Hist  des  Juilk.  1.  vil  c  7. 

i^For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosoohv,  see  Eosebius,  Prmpant,  Evangel. 
viiL  9,  10.  AccOTding  to  Philo.  the  Therapeutas  studied  philosophy  ;  and  Bkuocer 
has  proved  (Hist  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  787)  that  they  gave  the  pitfcrenoe  to  that 
of  Plata 
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mously  received  as  a  genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the 
ed  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  ^^  A  similar  union  of  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Grecian  philosophy  distinguishes  the  works  of 
,  which  were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  under  the 
of  Augustus.  ^'^  The  material  soul  of  the  universe  ^'  might' 
i  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews :  but  they  applied  the  character 
e  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and  the  patriarchs ;  and 
on  of  God  was  introduced  upon  earth  under  a  visible,  and 
human,  appearance,  to  perform  those  &miliar  offices  which 
incompatible  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the' 
^rsal  Cause.  ^^ 

e  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of  Solomon,  the  authority  B«TMi«d  by 
s  school  of  Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the  Jews  and  st  jSE^ 
cs,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  mysterious 
ine  which  might  please,  but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational 
A  prophet  or  apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone 
ise  a  lawftil  dominion  over  the  fiiith  of  mankind ;  and  the 
ogy  of  Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  confounded'  with 
philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  and  the 
im,  if  the  name  and  divine  attributes  of  the  IjOgw  had  not 
confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most  sub- 
of  the  Evangelists.^    The  Christian  Revelation,  which  was 

se  Calmet.  Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn,  il  p,  277.  The  book  of  %ht 
m  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as  the  work  of  that 
::b ;  and,  although  rejected  by  the  Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original, 
}btained,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent 
he  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  proved  beyond  a 
by  Le  Clerc  (Epist.  Crit.  viiL  p.  azx-aaS).  Baisnage  (Hist  des  Juifs,  I  iv. 
las  clearly  ascertained  that  the  theological  works  of  Philo  were  composed 
the  death,  and  most  probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ  In  such  a  time  of 
S8,  the  knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull,  Defens. 
icen.  s.  L  c.  L  p.  la.  [Philo  may  have  been  about  35  years  old  at  birth  of  Christ. 
ronoL  of  his  works  see  Massebxau,  Le  dassement  des  ceuvres  de  Philon.] 

u  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpori  miuet, 
I  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  56a)  in  Amdlus,  Porphyry, 
IS,  and,  as  he  thinla,  in  Plato  himself,  a  superior,  spintual,  hufertosmian  soul 
universe.     But  this  double  soul  is  exploded  by  Bnicker,  Basnage,  and  Le 
as  an  idle  fancy  of  the  latter  Platonists. 

etav.  Dogmata  Theolo^ca,  torn.  ii.  L  viil  c.  a,  p.  791.  Bull,  Defens.  Fid. 
s.  L  c.  I,  p.  8, 13.  This  notion,  till  it  was  abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely 
d  in  the  Christian  theology.  Tertullian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16)  has  a  re- 
Ue  and  dangerous  passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the 
of  God  and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes :  Scilicet  ot  hsec  de  filio  Dei 
sdenda  f uisse  si  non  scripta  essent ;  f ortasse  non  credenda  de  Patre  licet  scripta. 
he  Platonists  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  as  containing 
ict  transcript  of  their  own  principles.  Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  99. 
IS  apud  CyriL  advers.  Julian.  1.  viiL  a  285.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth 
ies,  the  Platonists  of  Alexandria  might  improve  their  Trinity  by  the  secret 
}f  the  Christian  theology. 

VOL.  II.  22 
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consmnmated  under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  world 
the  amazing  secret  that  the  Looos^  who  was  with  God  fi*om  the 
beginning  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all  things  and  for  whom 
all  things  had  been  made,  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nasareth ;  who  had  been  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death 
on  the  cross.  Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on  a  per- 
petual basis  the  divine  honours  of  Christ,  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  vrriters  have  ascribed  to  the 
evangelic  theologian  a  particular  intention  to  confute  two 
opposite  heresies,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  primitive 
n#  BMa^tM  church.^^  I.  The  fiuth  of  the  Ebionites,^  perhaps  of  the  Nasa^ 
renes,''  was  gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with  supernatural  virtue  and 
power.  They  ascribed  to  his  person  and  to  his  future  reign  all 
the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the 
spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.^ 
Some  of  them  might  confess  that  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin :  but 
they  obstinately  rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  divine 
perfections  of  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  which  are  so  clearly 
defined  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  About  fifty  years  afterwards, 
the  Ebionites,  whose  errors  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
with  less  severity  than  they  seem  to  deserve,^  formed  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Christian  name.  II.  The  Grnostics, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they 
asserted  the  divine,  nature  of  Christ.     Educated  in  the  school 

n  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicbfeisme,  torn.  I  p.  377.  The  Gone! 
according  to  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  been  published  about  seventy  vears  after 
the  death  of  Christ.  [The  controversy  as  to  the  date  and  the  author8n.pis  still  hot 
It  betrays  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  theology.  The  influence  of  Plaa>,  whicfa 
Gibbon  dwells  on,  is  more  particularly  that  of  the  Jew  Phila  His  view  of  the 
Logos  as  the  tunir  tfcov,  image  of  God,  &c.  may  be  considered  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word,  developed  by  Christian  theologians.] 

»  The  sentiments  of  the  Ejsonites  are  fairly  sta.ed  by  Moshdm  (p.  331)  and  Le 
Clerc  (Hist.  EoclesL  p.  535).  The  Clementines  pubuished  among  the  apostolical 
Fathers,are  attributed  t^  the  critics  to  oneof  these  sectaries.  rSeeaboveyp.io,note93.] 

» Staunch  polemics,  like  Bull  (Judicium  Eocles.  CathoL  c.  2),  msist  on  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Najsarenes ;  which  appears  less  pure  and  certain  in  the  ejres  of 
Mosheim  (p.  330). 

M  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  JewSb  *'Deus  .  .  .  contrariis  coloribus  Messiam  depinxerat ;  futurus 
erat  Rex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  &c  See  Limborch  et  Orobio  Amica  CoUat.  p.  8,  19, 5^ 
76,  192-234.  But  this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  Christians  to  lift  up  tbev 
eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

**  Justin.  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte,  p.  143.  i^  See  Le  Clere,  HisL 
Eocles.  p.  615.  Bull  and  his  editor  Grabe  (Judkaum  Eodes»  CathoL  c.  7»  wad 
Appendix)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sentiments  or  the  wofds  of  Justiii;  -tea 
theu-  violent  correction  of  the  text  is  rejected  even  by  the  BenedkAine  editoni  ' 
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JO,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Logos,  they 
conceived  that  the  brightest  .^on,  or  EmamUion  of  the 
might  assume  the  outward  shape  and  visible  appearances 
»rtal ;  ^  but  they  vainly  pretended  that  the  imperfections 
ter  are  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a  celestial  sub- 
While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  on  Mount 
;  the  Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extravagant 
esis  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb  of  the 
^  he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
'perfect  manhood;  that  he  had  imposed  on  the  senses 
enemies,  and  of  his  disciples ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
lad  wasted  their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who 
to  expire  on  the  cross  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise  from 
d.» 

divine  sanction  which  the  Apostle  had  bestowed  on  the  nyntfiow 
ental  principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato  encouraged  the SE^Maitj 
proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to  admire 
idy  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage,  who  had  thus 
ously  anticipated  one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries 
christian  revelation.  The  respectable  name  of  Plato  was 
r  the  orthodox,^  and  abused  by  the  heretics,^  as  the 
1   support   of  truth  and  error:    the  authority  of  his 

Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  honoinng  their  THnity  from 
tinians  azkd  Maicionites.    See  Bcaueobre,  Hist  du  Mtuiidi^isiiie,  L  iii.  c. 

dignura  est  ex  utero  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  .  .  .  non 
It  ut  tautn  majestas  per  sordes  et  squalores  mulieris  transire  credatur. 
sties  asserted  the  imparity  of  matter,  and  of  marriage :  and  they  were 
td  by  the  gross  interpretations  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Augustin  him- 

Beausobrc,  tom.  il  p.  523.  [That  Christ  was  not  bom  was  the  view  of 
not  that  ot  the  early  Dooetse,  who  accepted  the  incarnation  bf  Mary,  but 
her  as  passive,  and  not  contributing  her  substance, — like  a  pipe  through 
Ler  flows.  1^ 

tolis  adhurin  ssculo  superstitibus  apud  Judseam  Christ!  sanguine  reoente 
tma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.  Cotelerius  thinks  (Paties  ApostoL  torn, 
that  those  who  will  not  allow  the  DoceUs  to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  the 
may  with  equal  leason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day.  These 
vho  forro^  the  most  considerable  party  among  the  Gnostics,  were  so 
ause  thoy  srauted  only  a  seeming  body  to  Christ 

e  proofs  ofthe  respect  which  the  Christians  entertained  for  the  person  and 
if  Plato  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  v.  pi  135,  &a  edit 
d  Basnage.  Hist  des  Juifs,  tom.  iv.  p.  99,  79.  &c. 

0  bona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  hacreticorum  oondiroentarium  fiactum. 
u  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Ptetavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn,  iit  proleg.  9)  shews 
vas  a  geneial  complaint.  Beausobre  (torn.  L  L  iii.  a  9,  10)  has  dieduoed 
tic  errors  from  Platonic  principles ;  and,  as  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
idples  were  blended  with  the  oriental  philosophy  (Brucker,  tom.  i.  p. 

1  sentiment  of  Beausobre  may  be  reconciled  with  the  opimon  of  Mosheim 
Histocy  of  the  Church,  vol  C  pi  37). 
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skilful  omimentators,  and  the  scienoe  of  dialects^  were  employed 
to  justify  the  remote  coDseqaences  of  his  opinioDi)  and  to  aapfiij 
the  discreet  silence  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  same  sid^e 
and  profound  questions  eonoeming  the  naturev  the  genention, 
the  distinction,  and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine  persooi  ojf 
the  mysterious  Triad,  or  IVinitf  ,^  were  agitated  in  the  philoeo- 
phical,  and  in  the  Christian,  schools  of  Alexandria.  An  eager 
spirit  of  curiosity  urged  them  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the 
abyss ;  and  the  pride  of  the  professors  and  of  thtut  disciples  was 
satisfied  with  the  science  of  words.  But  the  most  sagariotw  of 
the  Christian  theologians,  the  great  Athanairius  himself,  has 
candidly  confessed^  that,  whenever  he  forced  hia  under* 
standing  to  meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the  L9go9^  his  teilsome 
and  unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves;  that  tibe  mere 
he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended ;  and  the  more  he  wrote, 
the  less  capable  was  he  of  expressing  bis  thougiits.  In  every 
step  of  the  enquiry,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  immeaauimble  disproportion  between  the  sice  of  the  object 
and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We.  may  strive  to 
abstract  the-  notions  of  time,  of  space,  and  of  matter,  whioli  ao 
closely  adhere  to  all  the  perceptions  of  our  experimental  know^ 
ledge.  But^  aa  soon  as  we  presume  to  reaaoB  of  inlxrite 
substance,  of  spiritual  generation ;  as  often  as  we  deduce  any 
positive  conclusions  from  a  negative  idea^  we  are  involved  in 
darkness,  perplexity,  and  inevitable  contradiQtioiL  Aa  these 
difBculties  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress, 
with  the  same  insuperable  weight,  the  phikwc^iiliie  and  the 
theological  disputant ;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential  and 
peculiar  circumstances  which  discriminated  the  doctrikieB  of  the 
Catholic  church  firom  the  opinions  of  the  Platoaae-schooL 

I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers,  men  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  curious  disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  tem- 
perately discuss,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the-  libnuyof 
Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysical  science;  The 
lofty  speculations  which  neither  convinced  the  understanding, 
nor  agitated  the  passions,  of  the  Platonists  thems^vea  were 
carelessly  overlooked  by  the  idle,  the  bikay,  and  even  the  studious 

n  If  TbepphUus,  bbhop  of  Antiocfa,  (sae  Dnpia,  BifatfathtouB  BctKiitotiqpM,  tOm. 
L  p.  66)  was  the  firat  who  employed  the  word  TVnr^,  7Wii«>«  ttaar  abttiact  torm. 
which  was  already  familiar  to  the  ichoolt  of  philosopiiy,  must  have  baea  iuUuduaed 
into  the  theology  of  the  Christiaiis  after  the  middle  of  the  sacoDd  oeatary. 

>>AthanasiuB,  torn.  i.  p.  808.  His  ezpRmioaa  have  an  unoommoB  enargj ;  and* 
as  hu  was  writing  to  Monks,  there  ooold  not  be  any  oooasiOD-for  him  to  ayfiti  a 
ratiunal  language. 
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part  of  mankiiuL^  But,  mfter  the  Lof^  had  been  revealed  as 
the  saored  •object  of  the  fiuth,  the  hope,  and  the  religious  wor* 
ship  of  the  Christians,  the  mjsterious  system  was  embraced  by 
a  numeious  and  increasing  multitude  in  every  province  of  the 
Boman  iporld.  Those .  peeBons  whoi,  froas  their  age,  or  sex,  or 
occupations,  iv^ese  ^the  least  qualifiod  to  jadge,  who  were  the 
least  exercised  ;in  'the  habits  of  abstract  reasaaing,  aspix^  to 
conterapbite  the  eeanemy  of  the>  Divine  Nature ;  and  it  is  the 
boast  of  TertuUilS^^  that  a  Christian  sMchanic  could  readily 
answer  such  quAStiona  as  had  perplexed  the  wisest  of  the  Grecian 
sages.  Where  the  subject  lies  so  iKt  hmyooA  our  reach,  the 
diffierenoe  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  human  under- 
standings may  indeed  be  cakulated  as  infinitely  small ;  yet  the 
degree  of  weakness,  nay  perhaps  be  measured  by  tiie  degree  of 
obstinacy  and  dogmatic,  confidence.  These  speculations,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  became  the 
most  serious  busmess  of  the  present,  and  the  most  useful  prepara- 
tion fiaraiuture».life,  A  theology,  which  it  was  incumbent  tp 
behove^  wliioh  it  was  inpious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  be 
dangerous,  and  ev^i  fittat,  ta  mistake,  became  the  familiar  topic 
of  private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The  oold  indiffer- 
enoe  of  philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  devotion ; 
and  even  the  metapbocs  of  common  language  suggested  the 
fitUaoious  prejudices  of  sense  and  experience.  The  Christians, 
who  abhoired  the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek 
nnrthology,'^  wete  tempted  to  argue  firom  the  fiimiliar  analogy 
of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The  character  of  S&n 
seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination  to  the  voluntaiy 
author  of  his  existenee ;  ^  but,  as  the  act  of  generation,  in  the 

**  In  a  Iremise  which  profesaed  to  cocpJain  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers concerning  the  pature  of  the  gods  we  mic^ht  expect  to  discover  the 
tbeologicsl  TtkSXf  of  Plata  But  Cicero  very  honestly  confessed  that,  though  he 
had  tianslstad  tbo  TimaeuSr  he  could  never  understand  that  mysterious  dialogoB. 
See  Hieronyni.  pracf.  ad  L  xiL  in  Isaiam,  torn.  v.  p.  154. 

**  TertuUian  m  Apolog.  c.  46.  See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  au  mot  Siirumide.  His 
remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian  are  profound  and  interesting. 

*  Lactantius,  iv.  8.  Yet  the  ProMe^  or  Prolatio,  which  the  most  orthodox 
divines  borrowed  without  scruple  from  the  Vakntinians,  add  illustrated  by  the 
oompMTsons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun  and  its  rays.  &c  either  meant 
nothing  or  favoured  a  material  idea  of  the  divine  generation.  See  Beausobre,  torn. 
i.  L  iii  a  7,  p.  ^8. 

**  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  have  frankly  confessed  that  the  Son  owed  his 
being  to  tte  will  of  the  Father.  See  Clarke  s  Scripture  Trinity,  p.  aSo-aSy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Athsmasius  and  his  fotkywers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they 
are  afraid  to  deny.  The  schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  by  the 
distinction  of  a  prutding  and  a  concomU^mi  will.  Petav.  Do^.  Theolog.  torn,  ii, 
L  vi  c.  8,  p.  587-^03. 
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most  spiritual  and  abstracted  sense,  must  be  supposed  to  transmit 
the  properties  of  a  common  nature,*^  they  durst  not  presume  to 
circumscribe  the  powers  of  the  duration  of  the  Son  of  an  eternal 
and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourscore  years  after  the  death  of 
Christy  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  declared  before  the  tribunal  of 
Pliny  that  they  invoked  him  as  a  god  ;  and  his  divine  honours 
have  been  perpetuated  in  every  age  and  country  by  the  various 
sects  who  assume  the  name  of  his  disciples.^  Their  tender 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Christ  and  their  horror  for  the  pro- 
fiuie  worship  of  any  created  being  would  have  engaged  them  to 
assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos,  if  their  rapid 
ascent  towards  the  throne  of  heaven  had  not  been  imperceptibly 
checked  by  the  apprehension  of  violating  the  unity  and  sole 
supremacy  of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the  Ukiiverse. 
The  suspense  and  fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christians  by  these  opposite  tendencies  may  be  observed  in  the 
writings  of  the  theologians  who  flourished  after  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age  and  before  the  origin  of  the  Arian  cmtroversy. 
Their  suffrage  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence,  by  the  ortho- 
dox and  by  the  heretical  parties ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics 
have  fairly  allowed  that,  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  pos- 
sessing the  Catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their  conceptions 
in  loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  contradictory  language.^ 
AvikerUf  of  II.  The  dcvotion  of  individuals  .was  the  firat  circumstance 
which  distinguished  the  Christians  from  the  Platonists ;  the 
second  was  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  disciples  of  philo- 
sophy asserted  the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  their  re- 
spect for  the  sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a  liberal  and 
voluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered  to  superior  reason.  But 
the  Christians  formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined  societv  ;  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was  strictly  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  of  the  &ithful.  The  loose  wanderings  of 
the  imagination  were  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and  confes- 

^  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  torn,  il  1.  ii.  c.  lo,  p.  159^ 

^  Carmenque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dioere  secum  invioem.  Plin.  E|Mst  z.  97. 
The  sense  of  Deus^  ^^1  Blohim,  in  the  ancient  languages,  is  criticalljr  examined 
by  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Critica,  p.  150-^(6),  and  the  proprietv  of  worshipping  a  very 
excellent  creature  is  ably  defended  by  the  Socmian  Emlyn  (Tracts,  p.  99-36, 

51-145)- 

w  See  Daill6  de  Usu  Patrum,  and  Le  Clerc,  BiUioth^ue  Universale,  torn.  x. 
p.  4G0.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anti-Nicene  fathers  was  the  object,  or  at 
least  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of  Ptetavius  on  the  Trinity  (Dogm. 
Theolog.  torn,  ii.) ;  nor  has  the  deq}  impression  been  erased  by  the  leamea  deraice 
of  Bishop  BuUL 
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rions;^  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submitted  to  the 
public  wisdom  of  synods ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian  was 
determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and  the  episcopal  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censures  of  the  church  on 
those  who  deviated  from  the  orthodox  belie£  But  in  an  age  of 
religious  controversy  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new  force  to 
the  elastic  vigour  of  the  mind ;  and  the  zeal  or  obstinacy  of  a 
8|uritual  rebel  was  sometimes  stimulated  by  secret  motives  of 
ambition  or  avarice.  A  metaphysical  argument  became  the  cause 
or  pretence  of  political  contests ;  the  subtleties  of  the  Platonic 
school  were  used  as  the  badges  of  popular  factions,  and  the 
distance  which  separated  their  respective  tenets  was  enlarged  or 
magnified  by  the  acrimony  of  dispute.  As  long  as  the  dark 
heresies  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  laboured  to  confound  the^tUher 
with  the  San,*^  the  orthodox  party  might  be  excused  if  they  ad- 
hered more  strictly  and  more  earnestly  to  the  distinction,  than  to 
the  equMy,  of  the  divine  persons.  But,  as  soon  as  the  heat  of 
controversy  had  subsided,  and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Africa, 
or  of  Egypt ;  the  tide  of  theological  opinion  began  to  flow  with 
a  gentle  but  steady  motion  toward  the  contrary  extreme ;  and 
the  most  orthodox  doctors  allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the 
terms  and  definitions  which  had  been  censured  in  the  mouth  of 
the  sectaries.^^  After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  restored  peace 
and  leisure  to  the  Christians,  the  Trinitarian  controversy  was  re- 
vived in  the  ancient  seat  of  Platonism,  the  learned,  the  opulent, 

^  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  latitude.  See  Bull 
(Judicium  Eccles.  CathoL).  who  tries  to  prevent  Episcopius  firom  deriving  any 
advantage  from  this  observation.  [Before  the  Nicene  Cotmcil.  no  creed  had  been 
drawn  up  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  There  were  various  formulae  of  Christian  belief 
(mtfTvif)  m  various  places  for  the  use  of  catechumens.  This  has  been  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Gwatkin.] 

^  The  heresies  of  Praxeas,  Sabellius,  &c.  are  accurately  explained  by  Mosheim 
(p.  425,  680-714).  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the  simplicity  of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted 
by  the  pen  of  the  angry  Tertullian.  [These  are  the  Monarchian  heresies ;  see 
below,  p.  347.] 

^  Socrates  acknowledges  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from  his  strong 
desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Sabellius. 
[For  the  comprehension  of  the  theological  import  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
consult  Gwatkm's  Arianism^  p.  9.  "Arianism  laid  down  a  merely  external, 
Sabellianism  a  merely  economic.  Trinity."  As  neither  satisfied,  it  "became 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  Scripture  to  revise  the  idea  of  a  divine  personality,  and 
acknowledge  not  three  individuals  but  three  eternal  aspects  (vtroorao-cif)  df  the 
divine,  Caunng  inward  on  each  other  as  well  as  outward  on  the  world  ".  The  earlier 
conception  of  God,  so  far  as  distinguished  from  the  world,  was  one  of  abstract 
simplicity ;  the  expulsion  of  this  inadequate  conception  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  chief  result  woq  out  of  the  Arian  ooptroversy.] 
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the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  flame  of  religiom 
discord  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  schools  to  the  elei^, 
the  people^  the  province,  and  the  East.  The  abstruse  question 
of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
ferences and  popular  sermons ;  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of 
Arius  ^  were  soon  made  public  by  his  own  zeal  and  fay  that  of 
his  adversaries.  His  most  implacable  adversaries  have  acknow- 
ledged the  learning  and  blameless  life  of  that  eminent  presbyter, 
who,  in  a  former  election,  had  declared,  and  perhaps  generously 
declined,  his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.^  His  com- 
petitor Alexander  assumed  the  office  of  his  judg^  l%e  import- 
ant cause  was  argued  before  him ;  and,  if  at  first  he  seemed  to 
hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final  sentence,  as  an  ab- 
solute rule  of  faith.^  The  undaunted  presb3rter,  who  presumed 
to  resist  the  authority  of  his  angry  bishop,  was  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was 
supported  by  the  applause  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned 
among  his  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of  Eg3rpt,  seven 
presb3rters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what  may  appear  almost  in- 
credible) seven  hundred  virgins.  A  large  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia  aj^eared  to  support  or  fevour  his  cause ;  and  their 
measures  were  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Christian  prelates,  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nioomedia, 
who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without  foHeit- 
ing  that  of  a  saint.  S3rnods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia  were  op- 
posed to  the  83mods  of  Egypt.  The  attention  of  the  prince  and 
people  was  attracted  by  this  theo  ogical  dispute  ;    and  the  de- 

A.D.  m.     cision,  at  the  end  of  six  years,^  was  referred  to  the  supreme 

'*  authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice. 

%?irSS?     When  the   mysteries  of  the   Christian   fiiith   were  danger- 

^  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius.  the  character  and  numbers  of  his  first 
proselytes,  are  painted  in  very  lively  colours  by  Epiphanius  (torn.  L  Hseres.  Ixix. 
3,  p.  739) ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  tha^  he  should  soon  forget  the  historian,  to 
assume  the  task  of  controversy. 

**  See  Philostorgius  (1.  i.  c  3)  and  Godefroy's  ample  Commentary.  Yet  the 
credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  by  his 
Arianism ;  and  in  those  of  rational  cntics  by  his  passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his 
ignorance. 

tf  Sozomen  (I.  I  c.  15)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and  even  ignoruit, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy ;  w  <le  Socrates  (1.  i  c.  5)  ascribes  tlM  orupn 
of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of  his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Ke- 
marks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  ii.  p.  17ft)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  froe- 
dom,  the  conduct  of  Alexander  :  irp^  &p-  ^v  i^dnrrrmi  .  .  .  ^tuUmt  ^porctr  MKnvm, 

^  The  flames  of  Arianism  might  bum  for  some  time  in  secret ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  bdieve  that  they  burst  out  with  violence  as  early  as  the  year  31^  TiUe- 
mont,  M^m.  EccI^  torn.  vi.  p.  774<78a 
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ously  exposed  to  public  debate^  it  might  be  observed  that  the 
hvinaa  nnderetanding  -was  capable  of  forming  three  distincty 
though  imperfect,  systems  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Dirine 
Trinity ;  and  it  was  pronounced  that  none  of  these  systems,  in 
a  pore  and  absolute  sense,  were  exempt  from  heresy  and  error.^ 
L  Aeoording  to  the  first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  by 
Anns  and  his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependent  and  spon- 
taneous production,  created  from;  nothing  by  the  will  oT  the 
Father.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,^  had  been 
begotten  before  all  worids,  and  the  kngest  of  the  astronoaueal 
periods  could  be  compared  only  as  a  fleeting  nu>ment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  duration ;  yet  this  duvation  was  not  infinite,^  and 
there  had  been  a  time  which  preceded  the  inef&ble  genomtion 
of  the  Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son  the  Almighty  Father 
had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed  the  efiulgenoe  of 
his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible  perfection,  he  saw,  at  an 
immeasurable  distanoe  beneath  his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the 
bri^itest  archangels  :  yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  lights 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  wore  invested 
with  the  titles  of  Ccesar  or  Augustus,^  he  governed  the  univi^rse 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  Monarch.  II.  Ibtmimm 
the  second  hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent, 
inoommunioable  perfections  which  religion  and  phikwophy 
appfopriate  to  the  Supreme  Grod.  Three  distinct  and  infinito 
minds  or  substances,  three  co-equal  and  co^temal  beiogs,  oom- 

^Qtiid  credidtt?  Certe,  aui  tria  nomina  audiens  tres  Decs  esse  credidit,  et 
idolofaara  efiectus  est;  atU  in  tribus  vocabuUs  trinominem  credens  Deum,  in 
Sabelli  haeresim  incurrit ;  aui  edoctus  ab  Ananis  unum  esse  verum  I>euni,  Patrem, 
filium  et  spiritum  sanctum  credidit  creaturas.  Aut  extra  haec  quid  credere  potoerit 
nescia  Hieronym.  adv.  Lnciferianos.  Jetim  reserves  for  the  last  the  orthodoK 
system,  which  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

«  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  crqation  from  nothing  was  gradually  introduced 
among  the  Christians  (Beausobre,  torn,  il  p.  i6|-ai5).  the  dignity  of  the  xtufrkman 
very  naturally  rose  with  that  of  the  work  [A  stotement  oy  Arius  of  his  own 
doctrine  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  H.  E.  I  5.  **  B^  will  and  counsel  the  Son 
existed  (iW^)  before  time  (ir^  xf^*^*'  "^  ^^  aUumwh  full,  God,  only  beaten, 
unchangeaUe ;  and  before  his  begetting  or  creation  or  defining  or  founding,  he 
was  not ;  for  he  was  not  unbegotten."  Another  formulation  of  his  doetrine,  after 
his  own  work  Thaiia,  is  given  by  Athanasius  in  the  Orat.  contra  Arianos,  i.  5. 
Gibbon  brings  out  the  point  that  the  Son  was  created  though  he  began  to  be  before 
lime] 

*  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  376-080)  could  digest  an 
eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  cause. 

^  Tliis  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
particulariv  by  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Marcus  and  his  son ; 
and  It  is  aUeged,  without  censure,  by  Bull  himself,  $ee  DafienSr  Fid.  Nioen.  l  iil  a 
5,  Na4. 
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posed  the  Divine  Essence  ;'^^  and  it  would  have  implied  con- 
tradiction that  any  of  them  shotdd  not  have  existed  or  that 
they  should  ever  cease  to  exist.'^^  The  advocates  of  a  system 
which  seemed  to  establish  three  independent  Deities  attempted 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause^  so  conspicuous  in 
the  design  and  order  of  the  worlds  by  the  perpetual  concord  of 
their  administration  and  the  essential  agreement  of  their  will. 
A  fiunt  resemblance  of  this  unity  of  action  may  be  discovered 
in  the  societies  of  men^  and  even  of  animals.  The  causes  which 
disturb  their  harmony  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection  ancl 
inequality  of  their  Acuities :  but  the  omnipotence  which  is 
guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  cannot  fiul  of  choosing 
the  same  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends.  III. 
Three  Beings^  who,  by  the  self-derived  necessity  of  their  exist- 
ence, possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  most  perfect 
degree ;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  infinite  in  space,  and 
intimately  present  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  universe ; 
irresistibly  force  themselves  on  the  astonished  mind  as  one  and 
the  same  Being,^  who,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  different  forms,  and 
be  considered  under  different  aspects.  By  this  hypothesis,  a 
real  substantial  Trinity  is  refined  into  a  trinity  of  names  and 
abstract  modifications,  that  subsist  only  in  the  mind  which 
conceives  them.  The  Logos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attri- 
bute; and  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  the  epithet  of 
Son  can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was  with  God 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  which,  not  by  whom,  all  things  were 
made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  is  reduced  to  a  mere  in- 
spiration of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  filled  the  soul,  and 
directed  all  the  actions,  of  the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  revolv- 
ing round  the  theological  circle,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Sabellian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had  begun;  and  that 


n  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  Sjrstem,  p.  C59,  579.  This  dangerous  hypothesis 
was  countenanced  by  the  two  Gregories  01  Nyssa  and  Nazianien  [Nazianzusi »  by 
Cvrd  of  Alexandria.  John  of  Damascus,  &c.  See  Cudworth,  p.  603.  Le  dlerc, 
Biblioth^que  Universelle,  torn,  zviti.  p.  97-105.  [Observe  that  Tritheisin  as  the 
technical  name  of  a  heresy  does  not  appear  till  the  sixth  century,  when  it  designates 
a  form  of  Monophysitism.] 

"^Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Liberis  verbis 
loquuntur  philosophl  .  .  .  Nos  autem  non  didmos  duo  vid  tria  principia,  duos 
vel  tres  Deos.    De  Civitat  Dei,  x.  95. 

"Boetius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
explains  the  unity  oi  the  Trmity  by  the  ini-dUnrtna  01  tne  three  persons.    See  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Le  Clerc,  BiblkAh^^  Oxxsft^  Umu  xi\.  ^  oa^.  &c. 
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x)mprehen8ible  mystery  which  excites  our  adoration 
>ur  enquiry.^ 

;  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice  **  had  been  permitted  to  ownwu^ 
he  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Alius  and  his  » 
es  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves  with  the 
f  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  fiivour  of  an  hypothesis 
*tly  adverse  to  the  two  most  popular  opinions  of  the 
:  world.  The  Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their 
a,  and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues  which, 
iry  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are  seldom  practised, 
I  praised,  except  by  the  weaker  party.  They  recom- 
.  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation ;  urged 
>mprehensible  nature  of  the  controversy  ;  disclaimed  the 
any  terms  or  definitions  which  could  not  be  found  in 
iptures;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  concessions,  to 
their  adversaries  witJiout  renouncing  the  integrity  of 
^n  principles.  The  victorious  Action  received  all  their 
Is  with  haughty  suspicion;  and  anxiously  sought  for 
reconcileable  mark  of  distinction,  the  rejection  of  which 
involve  the  Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of 
A  letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  torn, 
li  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ing^iuously  con- 
hat  the  admission  of  the  Homoousion,  or  Consubstantial,Th«] 
already  &miliar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incompatible 
le  principles  of  their  theological  system.  The  fortunate 
nity  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  bishops  who  governed 
^lutions  of  the  synod ;  and,  according  to  the  lively  ex- 

:he  Sabellians  vrere  startled  at  this  conclusion,  thejr  were  driven 
)ther  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was  bom  of  a 
U  h£  had  suffered  on  the  cross ;  and  thus  deserved  the  odious  epithet  of 
nans,  with  which  they  were  branded  by  their  adversaries  [in  the  West], 
ivectives  of  Tertullian  against  Praxeas,  and  the  temperate  reflections  of 
(p.  423, 681) ;  and  Beausobre,  torn.  L  L  iii  c.  6.  p.  533.  [Sabellianism  was 
lar  form  of  the  more  general  heresy  of  Monairchianism  (initiated  by 
owards  close  of  second  century),  which,  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
r  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  which  seemed  by  their  "  emanations  "  to  weaken 
ite  imity  of  God's  government,  insisted  on  the  Monarchy  o(  the  Father 
nto  the  other  extreme  of  endangering  Christ's  divinity.  See  Hamack's 
Monarchianisra  in  Herzog  and  Plitt's  ReiUeiuyclopddU, — Sabellius  lived  c. 
He  used  the  ^hr^si^  persons  (irpo^Mira)  of  the  Trinity  in  the  literal  sense  of 

transactions  of  the  council  of  Nice  are  related  by  the  ancients  not  only 
al,  but  in  a  very  imperfect,  manner.  Such  a  picture  as  Fra  Paolo  would 
n  can  never  be  recovered ;  but  such  rude  sketches  as  have  been  traced 
ncil  of  bigotry,  and  that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  (M^m. 
m.  vi.  p.  &^7S9)  and  in  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue  Universelle,  torn.  z.  pw 
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pression  of  Ambrose,^  they  used  the  sword^  which  heresy  itself 
had  drawn  from  the  scabbard^  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated 
monster.  Tlie  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was 
established  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has  been  unanimously 
received  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  £uth,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  But,  if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to 
stigmatize  the  heretics  and  to  unite  the  Catholics,  it  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  majority  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a  contrary  tendency  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and  of  the  Sabellians.  But,  as 
those  opposite  extremes  seemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations 
either  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed 
to  qualify  the  rigour  of  their  princi^^es  and  to  disavow  the 
just,  but  invidious,  consequences  whieh  might  be  urged  by 
their  antagonists.  The  interest  of  the  common  cause  inclined 
them  to  join  their  numbers  and  to  conceal  their  difibrenees; 
their  animosity  was  softened  by  the  healing  counoils  of  tolera- 
tion, and  their  disputes  were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the 
mysterious  Homoousion,  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret 
according  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which, 
about  fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  Antioch^<^ 
to  prohibit  this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it  to  those  theo- 
logians who  entertained  a  secret  but  partial  affection  for  a 
nominal  Trisity.  But  the  more  fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian 
times,  the  intrepid  Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nasianzen, 
and  the  other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  supported  with  ability 
and  success  the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider  the  ex- 
pression of  substance  as  if  it  had  been  synonymous  with  that  of 
nature  ;  and  they  ventured  to  illustrate  their  meaning  by  affirm- 
ing that  three  men,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  common  species, 
are  consubstantial  or  homoousian  to  each  other.**  This  pure 
and  distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 

o>  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (de  Fide,  I.  iii.  cap.  alt.)  for  the  knowledge  of 
this  curious  anecdote.  PIoc  verbum  posuenint  Patres,  quod  viderunt  adversariis 
esse  formidini;  ut  tanquam  evaginato  ab  ipsis  gladio,  ipsum  nefandse  caput 
hsereseos  amputarent. 

^  See  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  25-36.  He  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  reconcile  two  orthodox  s^mods. 

■•According  to  Aristotle,  the  stars  were  homoousian  to  each  other.     "That 

Homoousius  means  of  one  substance  in  kind,  hath  been  shown  by  Petavios. 

Curcellaeus,  Cudworth.  Le  Clerc,  &c.,  and  to  prove  it  would  be  adum  agert,'* 

This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin  (vol.  ii  p.  ais),  who  examine*  the  Aiiiui 

CQotroversy  with  learning,  candour,  and  \ug|eaaQJkVf . 
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I  connexicm^  and  spiritual  penetration^  which  indissolubly 
the  divine  persona ;  ^^  and  on  the  other,  by  the  pre- 
ce  of  the  Father^  which  was  acknowledged  as  &r  as  it 
patibie  with  the  independence  of  the  Son.^  Within 
mits  the  almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy 
owed  securely  to  vibrate*  On  either  side,  beyond  this 
ated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the  demons  lurked  in 
L  to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy  wanderer.  But, 
legrees  of  theok^ical  hatred  depend  on  the  spirit  of  the 
ther  than  on  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  the 
I  who  degraded,  were  treated  with  more  severity  than 
Hirho  annihilated,  the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of 
sius  was  consumed  in  irreconoileable  opposition  to  the 
;  madness  of  the  Arians  ;  ^  but  he  defended  above  twenty 
he  Sabellianism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra;  and,  when  at 
\  was  compelled  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  com- 
;,  he  continued  to  mention,  with  an  ambiguous  smile, 
dal  errors  of  his  respectable  friend.^ 

authority  of  a  general  council,  to  which  the  Arians  them-  Ariut 
lad  been  compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  the  banners 
orthodox  party  the  mysterious  charactera  of  the  word 
tsioH,  which  essentially  contributed,  notwithstanding  some 
;  disputes,  some  nocturnal  combats,  to  maintain  and 
late  the  uniformity  of  faith,  or  at  least  of  language.  The 
stantialists,  who  by  their  success  have  deserved  and 
d  the  title  of  Catholicsi  gloried  in  the  simplicity  and 
ess  of  their  own  creed,  and  insulted  the  repeated  varia- 
f  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of  any  certain  rule 
u  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning  of  the  Arian  chie&,  the 
f  the  laws  or  of  the  people,  their  reverence  for  Christ, 
latred  of  Athanasius,  all  the  causes,  human  and  divine, 
fluence  and  disturb  the  counsels  of  a  theological  &ction, 

Pfctavius  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  iL  I.  iv.  c.  i6»  p.  453,  ftc.),  Cudwortb 
Bull  (sect.  iv.  p.  285-290,  edit.  Grab.).  The  »«pix"p»i<^'«  or  circumincgssio 
6  the  deepest  and  darkest  oomer  of  Che  whole  theological  abyss. 

!  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  which  some  of  his 
sts  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is  consecrated  to  the  supremacy 
ither. 

!  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  followers  chose  to 
ent  the  Arians  was  that  of  Ariomanites. 

phanius,  torn.  i.  Haeres.  Ixxii.  4,  p.  837.  See  the  adventures  of  Marcellus 
kont  (M^ni.  Eccl^.  torn.  vii.  p.  S80-899).  His  work,  in  4m€  book,  of  the 
3od.  was  answered  in  the  three  books,  which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebitxs. 
long  and  careful  examination,  Petavius  (torn.  ii.  L  i.  C.  14,  p.  78\  haa 
ly  pronounced  the  coodeiunation  of  MarceWua. 
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introduced  among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and  incon- 
stancy^ which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  erected  eighteen 
different  models  of  religion,^  and  avenged  the  violated  dignity 
of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hilary,^  who,  from  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  his  situation,  was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than 
to  aggravate  the  errors  of  the  Oriental  clergy,  declares  that  in 
the  wide  extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  he  had 
been  banished,  there  could  be  found  very  few  prelates  who  had 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod.^  The  oppression 
which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders  of  which  he  was  the  spectator 
and  the  victim,  appeased,  during  a  short  interval,  the  angry 
passions  of  his  soul ;  and  in  the  following  passage,  of  which  I 
shall  transcribe  a  few  lines,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily 
deviates  into  the  style  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  "It  is  a 
thing,"  says  Hilary,  ''equally  deplorable  and  dangerous,  that 
there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions  among  men,  as  many 
doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as  many  sources  of  blasphemy  as 
there  are  faults  among  us ;  because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily, 
and  explain  them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoousion  is  rejected, 
and  received,  and  explained  away  by  successive  synods.  The 
partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  for  these  unhappy  times.  Every  year,  nay 
every  moon,  we  make  new  creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries. 
We  repent  of  what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  who  repent, 
we  anathematize  those  whom  we  defended.  We  condemn 
either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves  or  our  own  in  that 
of  others ;  and,  reciprocally  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we 
have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's  ruin."  ^ 

It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  endured, 
that  I   should  swell   this  theological  digression  by  a  minute 

^  Athanasius  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  synods  of  Seleuda  and  Rimini  ftom. 
L  p.  886-905)  has  given  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds,  which  has  been  enlargea  and 
improved  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eod^  torn.  vL  p. 

477)- 

M  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the  just  character 

of  Hilary.    To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals  of  his  life,  and  to  justify  his 

sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province  of  the  Benedictine  editors. 

*B  Absque  episcopo  Eleusio  et  paucis  cum  eo,  ex  majore  parte  Asianse  decern 

provincise,  inter  quas  consisto,    vere   Deum    nesciunt      Atque  utinam  penitus 

nescirent  I  cum  procliviore  enim  veni&  ignorarent  quam  obtrectarent     Hilar,  de 

Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientalium,  c.  6^,  p.  1186,  edit  Benedict    In  the  celebrated 

parallel  between  atheism  and  superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been 

r  miprised  in  the  philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

^  "Hilarius  aa  Constantium,  1.  ii.  a  4,  5,  p.  1237,  laaS.      This  remarkable 

passage  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  hais  transcribed  it  (voL  iil  p. 

4/[f}  into  the  model  of  iiis  new  common-p\ac&\MC^u 


m 
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mination  of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  for 
most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent  Arius. 
is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  and  to  trace  the 
etation,  of  a  singular  plant ;  but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves 
hout  flowers,  and  of  branches  without  fruit,  would  soon 
kaust  the  patience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity,  of  the 
3rious  student.  One  question  which  gradually  arose  from 
Arian  controversy  may  however  be  noticed,  as  it  served  to 
duce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects  who  were  united  only 
their  common  aversion  to  the  Homoouaion  of  the  Nicene 
od.  1.  If  they  were  asked,  whether  the  Son  was  like  unto 
Father,  the  question  was  resolutely  answered  in  the 
native  by  the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Arius,  [ 
indeed  to  those  of  philosqphy ;  which  seem  to  establish  an 
nite  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  most  excellent 
lis  creatures.  This  obvious  consequence  was  maintained  by 
tius,^  on  whom  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries  bestowed  the 
aame  of  the  Atheist.  His  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  urged 
1  to  try  almost  every  profession  of  human  life.  He  was 
cessively  a  slave,  or  at  least  a  husbandman,  a  travelling 
ker,  a  goldsmith,  a  phvsician,  a  schoolmaster,  a  theologian, 
I  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church,  which  was  propagated 
the  abilities  of  his  disciple  Eunomiua.^  Armed  wim  texts 
scripture,  and  with  captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of 
stotle,  the  subtle  Aetius  had  acquired  the  fiune  of  an  in- 
cible  disputant,  whom  it  was  impossil^e  either  to  silence  or 
convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship  of  the  Arian 
hops,  till  thev  were  forced  to  renounce  and  even  to  persecute 
langerous  ally,  who  by  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning  had 
judiced  their  cause  in  the  popular  opinion  and  offended  the 
ty  of  their  most  devoted  followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of 
;  Creator  suggested  a  specious  and  respectfiil  solution  of  the 
Ttess  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  &ith  might  humbly 
eive   what   reason  could   not    presume    to  deny,   that   the 

7  In  Phiiostorgius  (L  iiL  c.  15)  the  rharactrr  and  adventures  of  Aetius  cippBar 
:ular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The 
or  Godefroy  (p.  153),  who  was  more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  author, 
collected  the  odious  circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries  have  preserved 
nvented.  [Aetius  was  honest  and  downright.  He  and  his  party  were  disgusted 
he  endless  shufflings  of  the  semi-Arians.] 

B  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  rtspoAed  both  those  sectaries, 
ius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding,  and  Eunomius  had 
iiired  more  art  and  learning  (Phflostorgius,  L  viil  a  x8|.  The  confession  and 
logy  of  Eunomius  (Fabridus.  Biblioth.  Grace,  torn.  viu.  p.  258-305)  is  one  of 
few  heretical  pieces  which  have  escaped. 
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Supreme  God  might  conmumicate  his  infinite  perfections,  and 
create  a  being  similar  only  to  himself.^  These  Arians  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their 
leaciers,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian 
interest,  and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  East. 
They  detested,  periiaps  with  some  affectation,  the  impiety  of 
Aetius;  they  professed  to  beHeve,  either  without  reserve,  or 
according  to  the  scriptures,  that  the  Son  was  different  fix>m  all 
oiker  creatures  and  similar  only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied 
that  he  was  either  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  substance ;  some- 
times boldly  justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes  objecting 
to  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  which  seems  to  imply  an 
adequate,  or  at  least  a  distinct,  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity.  3.  The  sect  which  asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  similar 
substance  was  the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia ;  and,  when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  assembled  in 
the  council  of  Seleucia,^®  ikeir  opinion  would  have  prevailed  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five  to  forty- three  bishops.  The 
Greek  word  which  was  chosen  to  express  this  mysterious  re- 
semblance bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol, 
that  the  pro&ne  of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests 
which  the  difference  of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the 
Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousians.  As  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  sounds  and  characters  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
each  other  accidentally  represent  the  most  opposite  ideas,  the 
observation  would  be  itself  ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible  to 
marie  any  real  and  sensible  distinction  between  the  doctrme  of 
the  Semi-Arians,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  that  of 
the  Catholics  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in  his 
Phrygian  exile  very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of  parties, 
endeavours  to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  fiUthftil  interpreta- 
tion,^^ the   HomoUmsum  may  be*  reduced   to  a  consubstantial 

*  Yet,  according  to  the  opiaion  of  Est  jus  and  BuU  (p.  397),  there  is  one  power, 
that  of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a  creature.  Estius,  who  so 
accurately  defined  the  limits  of  Omnipotence,  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  scholastic  divine.  Dnpin,  BibUoc.  Bceles.-  torn.  xvli.  p.  45.  [Tlie  chief 
leader  of  the  Homceans  was  Acaciiis.1 

7*Sabinus  (ap.  Socrati  L  ii.  c.  39)  had  copied- the  acift;  Athanastus  and  Hilary 
have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod ;  tbe  other  circumstances  which 
are  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected  by  Baromos  and  Tillemont. 

^FideU  et  piA  intelligenti&  .  .  .  De  Synod;  c.  77,  p^  1103.  In  his  short 
apologetical  notes  (first  published  by  the  Benedictfnes  firom  a  Ms.  of  Chartres)  he 
ODBerves,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression,  <\m  intelligereni  cf  impiam,  p^  iao6. 
See  p.  ZZ4&  Philostorgius,  who  saw  those  objects  through  a  diflferent  medium, 
is  inclined  to  forget  the  difference  of  the  important  diplitbong.  See  in  particular 
viii  17,  and  Godefroy,  p.  352. 
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sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the  word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious 
aspect ;  and,  as  if  darkness  were  congenial  to  theologicid  dis- 
pateSy  the  Semi-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of  the 
church,  assailed  them  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury. 

The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  which  cultivated  the  Ian-  nyttef  um 
goMge  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  imbibed  theLMimctoa 
venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  familiar  study  of  the 
Platonic  Sjrstem,  a  vain  and  argumentative  disposition,  a  copious 
and  flexible  idiom,  supplied  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  East 
with  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words  and  distinctions ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  forgot  the 
doobt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the  submission 
which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West 
were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit;  their  passions  were  not  so 
forcibly  moved  by  invisible  objects;  their  minds  were  less  fire- 
quently  exercised  by  the  habits  of  dispute,  and  such  was  the  happy 
ignovance  of  the  Gallican  church  that  Hilary  himself,  above 
thirty  years  after  the  first  general  council,  was  still  a  stranger 
to  the  Nicene  creed. ^^  The  Latins  had  received  the  rays  of 
divine  knowledge  through  the  dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a 
translation.  The  poverty  and  stubbornness  of  their  native 
tongue  was  not  always  capable  of  affording  just  equivalents  for 
the  Crreek  terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
uophy,'^  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  gospel  or  by  the 
duirch  to  express  the  m3rsteries  of  the  Christian  finith ;  and  a 
verbal  defect  might  introduce  into  the  Latin  theology  a  long 
train  of  error  or  perplexity.  ^^  Bat,  as  the  western  provincials 
had  the  good  fortune  of  deriving  their  religion  firom  an  orthodox 
source,  they  preserved  with  steadiness  the  doctrine  which  they 
had  aeoeptea  with  docility ;  and,  when  the  Arian  pestilence  ap- 
prooehed  their  firontiers,  they  were  supplied  with  the  seasonable 
preservative  of  the  Homoousion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Their  sentiments  and  their  temper  were  dis-owggi«< 
plajred  in  the  memorable  S3rnod  of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in  a.sl  » 

"Testor  Detun  OBsli  mtque  terras  me  cum  nentrum  audiaaem,  semper  tamen 
ouimiaue  senasse.  .  .  .  Regeneratus  pridem  et  in  episcopatu  aliquantisper  maneos 
fidem  Nioeoam  nunquam  nisi  exsulaturus  audivi.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  c.  xcL  p. 
1905.  'Hie  Benedictines  are  persuaded  that  be  governed  the  diocese  of  Poitiers 
levml  yean  txfore  ais  exile. 

7>  Seneca  (Epist.  Iviil)  complains  that  even  the  rh  hv  of  the  Platonists  (the  ens 
of  the  tx>tde  schoolmen)  couid  not  be  expressed  by  a  Latin  noun. 

7<  The  preference  wnich  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at  length  gave  to  a 
mttmerical  naber  than  Amerua/  unity  (see  Petav.  torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  434)  ^^^ 
favoured  by  the  Latin  language ;  rptoc  seems  to  excite  the  idea  of  substance, 
trinttas  of  qualities. 

VOL.  IL  23 
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numbers  the  council  of  Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of  above 
four  hundred  bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Graul,  Britain  and 
Illyricum.  From  the  first  debates  it  appeared  that  only  four- 
score prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though  ihey  affected  to 
anathematize  the  name  and  memory  of  Arius.  But  this  inferi- 
ority was  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  skill,  of  experience, 
and  of  discipline ;  and  the  minority  was  conducted  by  Valens 
and  Ursacius,  two  bishops  of  Illyricum,  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  who  had  been 
trained  under  the  Eusebian  banner  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
East.  By  their  arguments  and  negotiations,  they  embarrassed, 
they  confounded,  they  at  last  deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of 
the  Latin  bishops ;  who  suffered  the  palladium  of  the  &ith  to 
be  extorted  from  their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity  rather 
than  by  open  violence.  The  council  of  Rimini  was  not  allowed 
to  separate,  till  the  members  had  imprudently  subscribed  a 
captious  creed,  in  which  some  expressions,  susceptible  of  an 
heretical  sense,  were  inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Homoousion. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  Jerom,  the  world  was 
surprised  to  find  itself  Arian.^^  But  the  bishops  of  the  Latin 
provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective  dioceses  than 
they  discovered  their  mistake  and  repented  of  their  weakness. 
The  ignominious  capitulation  was  rejected  with  disdain  and  ab- 
horrence ;  and  the  Homoousian  standard,  which  had  been 
shaken  but  not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  West."^® 
oeaiiekof  Such  was  the  rise  and  prosress  and  such  were  the  natural  re- 
tattfcTXiiMr  volutions  of  those  theological  disputes  which  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons. 
But,  as  those  princes  presumed  to  extend  their  despotism  over 
the  &ith,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  subjects ; 
the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the  ecclesuistical 
balance :  and  the  pren^atives  of  the  King  of  Heaven  were 
settled,  or  changed,  or  modified,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly 
monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  pervaded  the  provinces 
iLD,  ai  of  the  East  interrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine ;  but  the 

^  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est  Hieronym.  adv.  Luci- 
fer, torn.  i.  p.  14c 

vvThe  story  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by  Sulpicius  Sevems 
(Hist.  Sacra,  L  iL  pi  419-430,  edit  Lugd.  Bat  1647  fc.  41]),  and  by  Jerom  in  his 
dialogue  against  the  Luciferians.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Latin  bishops,  who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented.  [The 
council  of  Rimini  was  a  victory  for  Acacius  and  his  Homceans.] 
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r  continued  for  some  time  to  view,  with  cool  ana  careless 
ence,  the  object  of  the  dispute.  As  he  was  yet  ignorant 
difficulty  of  appeasing  the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he 
ed  to  the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius, 
rating  epistle ;  ^^  which  may  be  ascribed,  with  &r  greater 
to  the  untutored  sense  of  a  soldier  and  statesman  than 
Lictates  of  any  of  his  episcopal  counsellors.  He  attributes 
pn  of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  cmes- 
mceming  an  incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  nAiich 
lishly  asked  by  the  bishop,  and  imprudently  resolved  by 
isbyter.  He  laments  that  the  Christian  people,  who  had 
le  God,  the  same  religion,  arid  the  same  worship,  should 
led  by  such  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and  he  seriously 
lends  to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of  the 
philosophers ;  who  could  maintain  their  arguments  with- 
ing  their  temper,  and  assert  their  freedom  without  vio- 
bheir  friendship.  The  indifference  and  contempt  of  the 
^  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method 
icing  the  dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had  been  less 
ad  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in  the  midst 
on  and  &naticism,  could  have  preserved  the  calm  posses- 
his  own  mind.  But  his  ecclesiastical  ministers  soon  con- 
to  seduce  the  impartiality  of  the  magistrate,  and  to 
L  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte.  He  was  provoked  by  theaiiMAL  aa 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  statues ;  he  was  alarmed 
real,  as  well  as  the  imaginary,  magnitude  of  the  spread- 
ichief ;  and  he  extinguished  the  hope  of  peace  and  toler- 
from  the  moment  that  he  assembled  three  hundred 
;  within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace.  The  presence  of 
narch  swelled  the  importance  of  the  debate ;  his  attention 
led  the  arguments ;  and  he  exposed  his  person  with  a 
intrepidity,  which  animated  the  valour  of  the  combat- 
Notwithstanding  the  applause  which  has  been  bestowed 
:  eloquence  and  sagacity  of  Constantine,^^  a  Roman 
I,  whose  religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and 
mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study  or  by  in- 
»n,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  discuss,  in  the  Greek 
le,  a  metaphysical  question,  or  an  article  of  faith.     But 

sbius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  il  c  64-72.     The  principles  of  toleration  and 
indiflTerenoe,   contained    in  this  epistle,  have   given   great   offence  to 
,  Tillemont,  &&  who  suppose  that  the  emperor  hod  some  evil  counsellor, 
tan  or  Eusebius,  at  his  elbow.    See  Jortin  s  Remarks,  tom.  ii.  p.  183. 

sbius,  in  Vit,  Constantin.  1«  iiL  0.  13. 


tteArUn 
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the  credit  of  his  fiivourite  Osiiui,  who  appears  to  havie  presided 
in  the  ooancil  of  Nice^  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  nvour  of 
the  orthodox  party ;  and  a  well-timed  insinuation  that  the  same 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protected  the  heretic^  had 
lately  assisted  the  tyrant/^  might  exasperate  him  agamst  their 
adrersaries.  The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified  by  Constantine; 
and  his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted  the  divine 
judgment  of  the  S3mod  must  prepare  themselves  for  an  im-< 
mediate  exile  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition ; 
which  firom  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two,  pro- 
testing bishops.  Eusebius  of  Cssarea  pelded  a  reluctant  and 
ambiguous  consent  to  the  Homoousion  ;  ^  and  the  wavering  con- 
duct of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius  served  only  to  delay,  about 
three  months,  his  disgrace  and  exile.^  The  impious  Arius  was 
banished  into  one  of  the  remote  provinces  of  lUjrricum;  his 
person  and  disciples  were  branded  by  law  with  the  odious  name 
of  Parphyrians;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the  flames: 
and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced  against  those  in  whose 
possession  they  should  be  found.  The  emperor  had  now  im* 
bibed  the  spirit  of  controversy,  and  the  angry  sarcastic  style  of 
his  edicts  was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred 
which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies  of  Christ.^ 
^^^  But,  as  if  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  had  been  guided  by 

BjrAJii  passion  instead  of  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of 
Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  discovered  some  symptoms 
of  mercy,  and  even  of  indulgence,  towards  the  proscribed  sect, 
which  was  secretly  protected    by  his    fiivourite  sister.     The 

^Theodoret  has  preserved  (I  i.  c.  20)  an  epistle  from  Constantine  to  the  people 
of  Nicomedia,  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself  the  public  accuser  of  one 
of  his  subjects ;  he  styles  Eusebius,  6  r^t  rvpoyruc^  MfiMifroc  ^v/tfuiiai^t,  and 
complains  of  his  hostile  behaviour  during  the  civil  war. 

*>  See  in  Socrates  (1.  i.  c.  8),  or  rather  in  Theodoret  (Lie  la),  an  original 
letter  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  which  he  attempts  to  justify  his  subscribing  the 
Homoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius  has  always  been  a  problem ;  but  those 
who  have  read  the  second  critical  epistle  of  Le  Clerc  (Ars  Crit  tom.  iii.  p.  30-69) 
must  entertain  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  the 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  [It  is  intefestin|{  to  remark  that  E^uaebius  proposed  that  the 
creed, (nVrtf)  in  use  at  Caesarea,  which  he  had  leamt  as  a  catecnumen,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  council ;  that  the  council  accepted  the  suggestion ;  but  so  altered 
the  wording,  especially  bjf  adding  the  attribute  Horooousios,  that  a  CsBaarean 
could  not  have  recognized  it  and  &]sebius  hesitated  to  subscribe.! 

^  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  727 ;  Philostorgius,  L  i.  c.  10,  and  Godefh)y,  Com- 
mentary, p.  41. 

V  Socrates,  L  L  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the  arms  of  ridicule  and 
comu  raillery.  [As  to  the  result  of  the  ooundl :  '*  the  triumph  was  noher  a  sur- 
prise than  a  solid  victory,"  Gwatkin  (Arian  Contniversy»  pu  39f  ] 
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exiles  were  recalled ;  and  Euselriiis,  who  gradually  resumed  his 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Constantine^  was  restored  to  the 
episcopal  throne  from  which  he  had  heen  ignominiously  de- 
gimded.  Arius  himself  was  treated  by  the  whole  court  with  the 
respect  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  innocent  and 
oppressed  man.  His  £uth  was  approved  by  the  S3mod  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  impatient  to  repair  his 
injustice,  by  issuing  an  absolute  command  that  he  should  be 
aolenmly  admitted  to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of 
Constantinople.  On  the  same  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
triumph  of  Arius,  he  expired  ;  and  the  strange  and  horrid 
droumatances  of  his  death  might  excite  a  suspicion  that  the 
cNthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  efficaciously  than  by  their 
pmyera  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her 
enemies.^  The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Catholics, 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  P^ul  of 
Constantinople,  were  deposed  on  various  accusations,  by  the 
sentence  of  numerous  councils  ;  and  were  afterwards  banished 
into  distant  provinces  by  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
who,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  received-  the  rites  of 
baptism  from  the  Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  The  ecclesiastical 
government  of  Constantine  cannot  be  justified  from  the  reproach 
of  levity  and  weakness.  But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled 
in  the  stratagems  of  theological  war&re,  might  be  deceived  by 
the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the  heretics,  whose 
sentiments  he  never  perfectly  understood ;  and,  while  he  pro- 
tected Arius,  and  persecuted  Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the 
council  of  Nice  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian  fiuth  and  the 
peculiar  glory  of  his  ovm  reign.^ 

The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have  been  admitted  from  their  OMrtMi«« 
childhood  into  the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitated,  in^^'*'*"^ 
the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  example  of  their  &ther.     Like' 
him,  they  presumed  to  pronounce  their  judgment  on  mysteries 


**  We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius  (torn.  L  p.  670),  who 
some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dcao.  He  might  exaggerate ;  but 
the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  would  have  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  invent  Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius 
(his  Dowels  suddenly  burst  out  in  a  privy)  roust  make  their  option  between  paisam 
and  miracle, 

M The  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Constantine,  may 
be  traced  in  Bus^us  (in  Vit.  Constant  I  ill  c.  23,  L  iv.  c.  41),  Socrates  (I  L  c.  av 
^),  Sonmen  (L  ii.  c.  16-3^),  Theodoret  (L  L  c.  14-34),  f^nd  Philostorgius  (L 
iL  c.  1-X7).  But  the  first  of  these  wx iters  was  too  near  tne  scene  of  action  and  the 
others  were  too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  important  task  of 
continuing  the  history  of  the  church  should  have  been  left  for  two  laymen  and  a 
heretic     [Mr.  Gwatkin  rejects  the  view  that  Constantine  turned  Arian.] 
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into  which  they  had  never  been  regularly  initiated  :  ^  and  the 
&te  of  the  Tvinitariiui  controversy  depended^  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius  ;  who  inherited  the  provinces 
of  the  £ast,  and  acquired  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  Arian  presbyter  or  bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use  the 
testament  of  the  deceased  empescHTy  improved  the  fortunate 
occasion  which  had  introduced  him  to  the  fiimiliarity  of  a  prince 
whose  public  counsels  were  alwavs  swayed  by  his  domestic 
&vourites.  The  eunuchs  and  slaves  diffused  the  spiritual 
poison  through  the  palace,  and  the  dangerous  infection  was 
communicated,  by  the  female  attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by 
the  empress  to  her  unsuspicious  husband.^  The  partiality 
whidi  Constantius  always  expressed  towards  the  Eusebian 
faction  ^  was  insensibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  management 
of  their  leaders;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Magnentius 
increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as  ability,  to  employ  the  arms 
of  power  in  the  cause  of  Arianism.  While  the  two  armies  were 
engaged  in  the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the  fiite  of  the  two  rivals 
depended  on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of  Constantine  passed 
the  anxious  momenta  in  a  church  of  the  martyrs,  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  His  spiritual  comforter,  Valens,  the  Arian 
Inshop  of  the  diocese,  employed  the  most  artful  precautions  to 
obtain  such  early  intelligence  as  might  secure  either  his  f&vour 
or  his  escape.  A  secret  chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messengers 
informed  him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle  ;  and,  while  the 
courtiers  stood  trembling  round  their  affrighted  master,  Valens 
assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions  gave  way ;  and  insinuated 
with  some  presence  of  mind  that  the  glorious  event  had  beea 
revealed  to  him  by  an  angeL  The  grateful  emperor  ascribed 
his  success  to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  bishop  of  Mursa, 
whose  faith  hiul  deserved  the  public  and  miraculous  approbation 
of  Heaven.^    The  Arians,  who  considered  as  their  own  the 

MQuia  etiam  torn  catechumenus  sacramentum  fidei  merito  videretur  potuisse 
nescire.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hist  Sacra,  L  il  p.  410  [c  39]. 

M  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  a.  Sozomen,  1.  iil  c.  18.  Athanas.  torn.  L  p.  813,  834. 
He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Son,  Compare  Dr. 
Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol  iv.  p.  3,  with  a  certain  goiealogy 
in  Candide{ch.  ix.),  which  ends  with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christoptk^ 
Columbus. 

^  [It  is  important  to  note  that  the  anti-Nicenes,  beaded  by  Eusebius  and 
opposed  to  Atluinasius,  did  not  dare  to  avow  open  Arianism  till  A.D.  357.  Thus 
strength  of  the  opposition,  as  Mr.  Gwatkin  has  well  brought  out,  rested  on  a 
"formidable  mass  of  conservative  discontent,"  including  JewS|  pagans,  &c.  and 
especially  strong  in  the  province  of  Asia.] 

>BSulpicius  Severus,  in  Hist  Sacra,  L  it  p.  405.  406  [c.  38]. 
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victory  of  Constantius,  preferred  his  glory  to  that  of  his  fiither.^^ 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  composed  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  celestial  cross  encircled  with  a  splendid  rainbow  ;  which 
during  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
had  appeared  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  the  edification  of 
the  devout  pilgrims  and  the  people  of  the  holy  city.^  The 
siae  of  the  meteor  was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  the  Arian 
historian  has  ventured  to  affirm  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the 
two  armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant,  who 
is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  before  the  auspicious 
sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.^^ 

The  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stranger,  who  has  impartially 
considered  the  progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discord,  are 
always  entitled  to  our  notice :  and  a  short  passage  of  Anunian- 
U8,  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  character,  of 
Constantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  many  pages  of 
theological  invectives.  ''The  Christian  religion,  which,  in  it- 
self^" says  that  moderate  historian,  ''is  plain  and  simple,  he 
conJfounded  by  the  dotage  of  superstition.  Instead  of  recon- 
ciling the  parties  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished 
and  propagated,  by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  which  his 
vain  curiosity  had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
troops  of  bishops,  galloping  from  every  side  to  the  assemblies, 
which  they  call  s3mods ;  and,  while  they  laboured  to  reduce  the 
whole  sect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the  public  establish- 
ment of  the  posts  was  almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and  repeated 
joumies."  ^     Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical 

•Cyril  (apud  Baron,  a.d.  353,  No.  26)  expressly  observes  thai  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  cross  had  been  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  that  it  had 
appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens.  This  op- 
position evidently  proves  that  C^ril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to 
which  the  conversion  of  Constantme  is  attributed ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more 
surprising,  since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death  that  Cyril  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  immediate  successor  of  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea.    SeeTillemont,  M^m.  Eccl6s.  tom.  viii.  p.  715. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  C3rril  might  be  assisted 
by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  ^lar  halo. 

*i  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  96.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Nicephorus  (see  Gothofred.  Dissert  p.  188). 
Thev  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

»So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Christianara  religionem 
absolutam  et  simplicem,  anili  superstitione  confundens ;  in  qud.  scrutand&  per- 
plexius  quam  oomponend^  gravius  exdtaret  discidia  plurima;  quae  progressa 
fusius  aluit  concertatione  verborum,  ut  catervis  antistitum  jumentis  publicis  ultro 
citroque  discurrentibus,  per  synodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omnem  ad  suum 
trahere  conantur  ([so  best  Ms.],  Valesius  reads  conatur)  rei  vehictilariae  oondderet 
oervos.    Ammianus,  xxi  16. 
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transactions  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  would  fbmish  an  ample 
commentaiy  on  this  remarkable  passage ;  which  justifies  the 
rational  apprehensions  of  Athanasius  that  the  restless  activity  of 
the  clergy,  who  wandered  round  the  empire  in  search  of  the 
brue  fiiith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and  laughter  of  the  un- 
believing world.^^  As  soon  as  the  emperor  was  relieved  from 
the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter 
quarters  at  Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the 
amusement  or  toils  of  controversy :  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the 
reasons  of  the  theologian ;  and,  as  he  opposed  the  orthodox 
fiiith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  confessed  that  his  incapacity  and 
ignorance  were  equal  to  his  presumption.^  The  eunuchs,  the 
women,  and  the  bishops,  who  governed  the  vain  and  fbeble 
mind  of  the  emperor,  had  inspired  him  with  an  insuperable 
dislike  to  the  Homoousion ;  but  his  timid  conscience  was 
alarmed  by  the  impiety  of  Aetius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  was 
aggravated  by  the  suspicious  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus ; 
and  even  the  deaths  of  the  Imperial  ministers  who  had  been 
massacred  at  Antioch  were  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of  that 
dangerous  sophist.  The  mind  of  Constantius,  which  could 
neither  be  moderated  by  reason  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly 
impelled  to  either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss  by  his 
horror  of  the  opposite  extreme :  he  alternately  embraced  and 
condemned  the  sentiments,  he  successively  banished  and  recalled 
the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  foctions.^  During  the 
season  of  public  business  or  festivity,  he  employed  whole  days, 
and  even  nights,  in  selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the 
syllables,  which  composed  his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject 
of  his  meditation  still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers ;  the 
incoherent  dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as  celestial 
visions;  and  he  accepted  with  complacency  the  lofty  title  of 
bishop  of  bishops,  from  those  ecclesiastics  who  forgot  the  interest 
of  their  order  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions.     The  design 

^'Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

**  Socrates,  I  ii.  c  35-47.  Sosomen,  1.  iv.  a  ta-jo.  Theodoret,  1.  il  c.  18-32. 
Philostorg.  I.  iv.  c.  4-12 ;  L  v.  c.  1-4 ;  L  vi  c.  1-5. 

*BSozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  33,  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831.  Tillemont  (M^m.  Ecd^ 
torn.  vii.  p.  947)  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  haughty  fanaticism  ot 
Constantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  llie  veiy  titles  of 
these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  terror ;  '*  Moriendum  pro  Dei  FfUo,"  "  De  Regibus 
Apostaticis,"  "  De  non  conveniendo  cum  Haeretico,"  *'  De  non  parcenoo  in 
D«um  delinquentibus ".  [Elxiled  355-361.  His  strictness  led  him  to  renounce 
communion  with  Athanasius  as  taint^  by  Arianism.  His  works  are  printed  in 
Migne,  Patrol  xiii.,  and  there  is  a  new  ed.  by  Hartel,  1886.] 
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of  estAblishixig  an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  which  had  engaged 
him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  lUyricum,  and 
Aria,  was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own  levity,  by  the  divisions 
of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he 
resolved,  as  the  last  and  decisive  efibrt,  imperiously  to  dictate 
the  decrees  of  a  general  counciL  The  destructive  earthquake 
of  Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place,  and 
perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced  an  alteration  in 
the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  Boat  were  directed  to  meet 
at  Seleuda,  in  Isauria ;  while  those  of  the  West  held  their  de- 
liberations at  Rimini,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic;  and, 
instead  of  two  or  three  deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole 
episcopal  body  was  ordered  to  march.  The  eastern  council, 
after  consuming  four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  jdebate, 
separated  without  any  definitive  conclusion.  The  council  of  the 
West  was  protiacted  till  the  seventh  month.  Taurus,  the 
pnetorian  prefect,  was  instructed  not  to  dismiss  the  prelates  till 
they  should  all  be  united  in  the  same  opinion ;  and  his  efforts 
were  supported  by  a  power  of  banishing  fifteen  of  the  most  re- 
fractory, and  a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  he  achieved  so 
difficult  an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  threats,  the  authority  a.d.  mo 
of  the  sovereign,  the  sophistry  of  Valens  and  Ursacius,  the 
distress  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a 
hopeless  exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
bishops  of  Rimini  The  deputies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  satis&ction  of  imposing  on  the  world  a  profession 
of  futh  which  established  the  likeness,  without  expressing  the 
contubsUmliaUhf,  of  the  Son  of  God.^  But  the  triumph  of 
Arianism  had  been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox 
clergy,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  cor- 
rupt ;  and  the  reign  of  Constantius  was  disgraced  by  the  unjust 
and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great  Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  either  in  active  cmanetwai 
or   speculative   hfe,   what    effect  may  be  produced,   or  what  AiZSiMtu 
obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of  a  single  mind 
when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object 
The  immortal  name  of  Athanasius  ^  will  never  be  separated 

**Sulp.  Sever.  Hist  Sacra,  1.  it  p.  418-430  [c.  41-44].  The  Greek  historians 
were  very  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  the  West. 

^  We  may  regret  that  Gregory  Nadanien  composed  a  panegyric  instead  of  a 
life  of  Athanasius ;  but  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the  advantage  of  drawing 
our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  nch  fund  of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies 
(torn.  i.  p.  670-951).     I  shall  not  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates  (L  iU  c  i),  who 
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from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he 
consecrated  every  moment  and  every  £Eu;ulty  of  his  being.  Edu- 
cated in  the  &mily  of  Alexander,  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the 
early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy :  he  exercised  the  important 
functions  of  secretary  under  the  aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Nicene  council  beheld,  with  surprise  and  respect,  the  rising 
virtues  of  the  young  deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  the 
dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are  sometimes  superseded ;  and 
within  ^ve  months  after  his  return  from  Nice,^  the  deacon 
A.D.  336-sn  Athanasius  was  seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt 
He  filled  that  eminent  station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his 
long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the 
powers  of  Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from 
his  throne ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive ; 
and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively 
witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  the  Ho- 
moousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  pleasure  and 
business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory,  of  his  life.  Amidst  the 
storms  of  persecution,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient 
of  labour,  jealous  of  £Eune,  careless  of  safety ;  and,  although  his 
mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fiEinaticism,  Athanasius 
displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which  would 
have  qualified  him,  fiu:  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy.  His 
learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive  than  that  of 
Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but, 
whenever  the  primate  of  Eg3rpt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditat^  style,  either  of 
speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive.  He  has 
always  been  revered  in  the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  masters  of  the  Christian  theology ;  and  he  was  supposed 
to  possess  two  pro£EUie  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the  episcopal 
character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  ^  an£[  that  of 
divination. ^^     Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future  events,  which 

published  the  first  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curious  Sozomen, 
and  the  learned  Theodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Athanasius  with  the  series  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  diligence  of  Tillemont  (torn.  viii. )  and  of  the  Benedictine 
editors  has  collected  every  fact,  and  examined  every  difficulty. 

«[The  Coptic  date  is  17th  April,  326.] 

*^SulpiciusSeverus(Hist.  Sacra.  1.  ii.  p.  396  [c.  36,  ad  init])  calls  him  a  lawyer, 
a  jurisconsult  This  character  cannot  now  be  discovered  either  in  the  life  or  writings 
<^ Athanasius  [utrum  safut/tm  is  tlie  true  reading,  not  iuris  cansultum\ 

loox^oebatur  enim  fatidicarum  sortium  fidero,  qu«ve  augurales  portenderent 
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rtial  reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the  experience  and  judgment 
thanasius,  were  attributed  by  his  fi^ends  to  heavenly  in- 
ion,  and  imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic 
ty  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  wi^  the  pre- 
ss and  passions  of  every  order  of  men,  from  the  monk  to 
mperor,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  first  and 
important  science.  He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken 
of  a  scene  which  was  incessantly  shifting ;  and  never  failed 
prove  those  decisive  moments  which  are  irrecoverably  past 
e  they  are  perceived  by  a  common  eye.  The  archbishop 
exandria  was  capable  of  distinguishing  how  fiur  he  might 
y  command,  and  where  he  must  dexterously  insinuate ; 
long  he  might  contend  with  power,  and  when  he  must 
Iraw  from  persecution ;  and,  while  he  directed  the  thunders 
2  church  against  heresy  and  rebellion,  he  could  assume,  in 
osom  of  his  own  party,  the  flexible  and  indulgent  temper 
prudent  leader.  The  election  of  Athanasius  has  not 
ed  the  reproach  of  irregularity  and  precipitation ;  ^^^  but 
ropriety  of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections  both  of 
dergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians  were  im- 
it  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an  eloquent  and 
I  pastor.  In  his  distress  he  always  derived  support,  or  at 
consolation,  from  the  &ithful  attachment  of  his  parochial 
r ;  and  the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  un- 
;n  zeal,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest 
age  which  pride  and  policy  would  affect,  he  frequently 
rmed  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his  provinces,  from  the 
li  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia ;  fiimiliarly  con- 
ig  with  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and  humbly  saluting 
aints  and  hermits  of  the  oesert^^  Nor  was  it  only  in 
(iastical  assemblies,  among  men  whose  education  and 
ers  were  similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed  the 
dancy  of  his  genius.     He  appeared  with  easy  and  respect- 

aentissime  callens  aliauoties  praedudsse  fiitma.  Ammiaiius,  xv.  7.  A  pro- 
or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozomen  (l.  iv.  c.  10),  which  evidently  proves 
TOWS  speak  Latin)  that  Athanasius  understood  the  language  of  the  crows, 
lie  irregular  ordination  of  Athanasius  was  sli|[fatly  mentkmed  in  the  councils 
were  held  against  him.  See  Philostorg.  L  li.  c.  11,  and  Godefroy,  p.  71 : 
an  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  would 
iy  attest  a  public  falsehood.  Athanas.  torn.  L  p.  jq6, 
ee  the  History  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Rosweide ;  and 
>nt,  M^m.  Eccl^  tom.  vii.  in  the  lives  or  Anthony,  Pachomius,  ftc. 
sius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  compose  the  life  of  his  friend  Anthony, 
refolly  observed  how  often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the 
lis  of  the  Arian  heresy.    Athanas.  torn,  ii  p.  493^  498,  &c. 
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fill  fimmesB  in  the  oooits  of  princes ;  and  in  the  rarious  turns  of 
his  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  he  never  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  friends  or  the  esteem  of  his  enemiesL 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Bgypt  resisted  the  great  Con- 
SBfSLtii.  stantine,  who  had  repeatedly  signified  his  will  that  Arius  should 
^^'^  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  communion.  ^^  The  emperor 
respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  inflexible  resolution  ;  and  the 
&ction  who  ccmsidered  Athanasius  as  their  most  formidable 
enemy  were  constrained  to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and  silently 
to  prepare  an  indirect  and  distant  assault  They  scattered 
rumours  and  suspicions,  represented'  the  archbishop  as  a  proud 
and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  him  of  violating  the 
treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the  Nicene  council  with  the 
schismatic  followers  of  Meletius.^^  Athanasius  had  openly 
disapproved  that  ignominious  peace,  and  the  emperor  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  had>  abused  his  eedesiastical  and 
civil  power,  to  persecute  ^ose  odious  sectaries;  that  he  had 
sacrilegiously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their  churches  of 
Mareotis:  that  he  had  whipped  or  imprisoned  six  of  their 
bishops ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh  bishop  of  the  same  party, 
had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  the  primate. ^^  These  ohaiges,  which  aflected  his  honour 
[▲.D.  aq  and  his  life,  were  referred  by  Omstantine  to  his  brother  Dal- 
matius  the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioeh ;  the  s3mods  of 
CflBsarea  and  Tjrre  were  successively  convened ;  and  the  bishops 
of  the  East  were  instructed  to  judge  the  cause  of  Athanasius 

^<»At  first  Coostantine  tbrsateood  'msfmJHf^,  but  requested  in  wriiimg^ 
cat  Aypa^Mg  yJkv  i(ir«iA«t»  ypi4»¥  ii,  M^-  p^  fi^^t  menaces  were  from  Eusebius. 
Afterwards  Constantine  wrote  threateuingiy.  Socrates,  L  27.]  His  letters  gradually 
assumed  a  menacing  tone ;  but,  while  be  required  that  the  entrance  of  the  church 
should  be  open  to  all,  he  avoided  the  odious  name  of  Arius.  Athanasius.  like  a 
skilful  politician,  has  accurately  marked  these  distinctions  (tom.  i.  p.  788),  which 
allowea  him  some  scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 

^MThe  Meletians  in  Egypt.  Hke  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  produced  by  an 
episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue 
the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  ignoranoe  of  Epipbaoius.  See  Mosheim's  General  History 
of  the  Church,  vol.  I  p.  aoi. 

100  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sosomen  (L  ii  a  a$) ; 
but  Athanasius  himadf,  so  copious  on  the  subfeet  of  Arsenius  and  the  chalice, 
leaves  this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply.  [Gibbon  omits  to  mention  that 
Athanasius  was  summoned  to  NkxMnedia  (33(1-3)  to  answer  a  first  set  of  charges,  and 
was  victorious  (cp.  Athanasius,  Fesul  letter  iv.).  The  charge  as  to  Arsenius  was 
made  subsequently  and  was  to  be  heard  fagr  Dalmatius,  but  Constantine, 
hearing  from  Egypt  that  Arsenius  was  alive,  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  then 
Athanasius  was  reconciled  with  his  opponent  Arcaph,  the  ksder  of  the  Mdetians. 
Thus  there  is  an  interval  betvreen  this  episode  and  the  council  of  Caesarea  sum- 
moned in  354  at  the  instigation  of  Eusebius.] 
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before  they  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  new  church  of  the 
Resurrection  at  Jerusalem.  The  primate  might  be  conscious 
of  his  innocence ;  but  lie  was  sensible  that  the  same  implacable 
spirit  which  had  dictated  the  accusation  would  direct  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  pronoimce  the  sentence.  He  prudently  declined 
the  tribunal  of  his  enemies,  despised  the  summons  of  the[AJ>.  m] 
synod  of  Csesarea ;  and,  after  a  long  and  artful  delay,  submitted 
to  the  peremptory  commands  of  the  emperor,  who  threatened 
to  punish  his  criminal  disobedience  if  he  refiised  to  appear  in 
the  council  of  Tyre.^^  Before  Athanasius,  at  the  head  of  fifty  a-d.  m 
£g3rptian  prelates,  sailed  from  Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured 
the  alliance  of  the  Meletians ;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imagin- 
ary victim  and  his  secret  irieod,  was  privately  concealed  in  his 
train.  The  synod  of  Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
with  more  passion,  and  with  less  art,  than  his  learning  and  ex- 
perience might  promise;  his  numerous  fieu^tion  repeated  the 
names  of  homicide  and  tyrant ;  and  their  clamours  were  en- 
oouraged  by  the  seeming  patience  of  Athanasius  ;  who  expected 
the  decisive  moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  unhurt  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the  other  charges 
did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satis&ctory  replies ;  yet  the 
archbishop  was  able  to  prove  that,  in  the  village  where  he  was 
accused  of  breaking  a  consecratcMl  chalice,  neither  church  nor 
altar  nor  chalice  could  really  exist  The  Arians,  who  had 
secretly  determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  their  enemy, 
attempted,  however,  to  disguise  their  injustice  by  the  imitation 
of  judicial  forms :  the  synod  appointed  an  episcopal  commission 
of  six  delegates  to  collect  evidence  on  the  spot;  and  this 
measure,  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
opened  new  scenes  of  violence  and  p^ury.^^  After  the  return 
of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the  council 
pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation  and  exile  against 
the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree,  expressed  in  the  fiercest 
language  of  malice  and  revenge,  was  communicated  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  bishops  immediately 

i<M  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates,  I  i.  c.  aS.  Soxomen,  L  it  c.  35.  The 
emperor,  in  his  epistle  of  Convocation  (Euseb.  in  Vit  Constant.  L  iv.  c.  42), 
seems  to  pre|udge  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  synod  would  apply  those  reproaches  to  Athanasius. 

^^  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasha  (torn.  L  p.  765-806), 
and  his  Epistles  to  the  Monks  (p.  808-866).  They  aro  justified  by  orig^al  and 
authentic  documents ;  bat  they  would  iospire  more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less 
innocent,  and  his  enemies  less  absurd.  [It  is  dear  from  the  authorities  that  the 
commission  was  a  mere  fiEurce.] 
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resumed  a  mild  and  devout  aspect,  such  aa  became  their  holy 
pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  ^^ 

But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesiastical  judges  had  not  been 
countenanced  by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence^  of 
Athanasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous  ex- 
periment, whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of 
truth ;  and,  before  the  final  sentence  could  be  pronounced  at 
Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw  himself  into  a  bark  which  was 
ready  to  hoist  sail  for  the  Imperial  city.  The  request  of  a 
formal  audience  might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded ;  but 
Athanasius  concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the  moment  of 
Constantine's  return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  en- 
countered his  angry  sovereign  as  he  passed  on  horseback  through 
the  principal  street  of  Constantinople.  So  strange  an  apparition 
excited  his  surprise  and  indignation ;  and  the  guaids  were 
ordered  to  remove  the  importunate  suitor ;  but  his  resentment 
was  subdued  by  involuntary  respect;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  a 
bishop,  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his  conscience. ^^ 
Constuitine  listened  to  the  complaints  of  Athanasius  with 
impartial  and  even  gracious  attention;  the  members  of  the 
sjmod  of  Tyre  were  summoned  to  justify  their  proceedings ; 
and  the  arts  of  the  Eusebian  fiiction  would  have  been  confounded, 
if  they  had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate  by  the 
dexterous  supposition  of  an  unpardonable  offence ;  a  criminal 
design  to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn-fleet  of  Alexandria, 
which  su[^lied  the  subsistence  of  the  new  capitaL^^^  The 
emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secured 
by  the  absence  of  a  popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence  which, 
after  a  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced  was  that  of  a  jealous 
ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile.  In  the  remote 
province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable  court  of  Treves,  Athana- 

M  Eusebius  in  Vit  Constantin.  L  iv.  c.  41-47. 

i<*Athaiias.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Athanasius  this 
situation  would  afiford  a  oetter  subject  for  a  picture  than  most  of  the  stories  of 
miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

ii<>  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  799.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  Vit.  Sophist,  p.  36,  37, 
edit  Commelin)  a  strange  example  of  the  cnnlty  and  credulity  or  Constantme  on 
a  similar  occasion.  The  doquent  Sopater,  a  S3rrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  AUavius,  his  Prsetonan  praefect.  The 
corn-fleet  was  oetained  for  want  of  a  south  wind;  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  discontented ;  and  Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  tnat  be  had  dound  the 
winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas  adds  that  Constantine  wished  to  prove,  by 
this  execution,  that  he  had  absolutely  renounced  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles. 
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sius  passed  about  twenty-eight  months.     The  death  of  the  em- 
peror changed  the  fiice  of  public  affairs  ;  and^  amidst  the  general 
indulgence  of  a  young  reign^  the  primate  was  restored  to  hisa^nato. 
country  by  an  honourable  edict  of  the  younger  Constantine,  who  SS! 
expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  his  vener- 
able guest  1^^ 

The  death  of  that  prince  exposed  Athanasius  to  a  second 
persecution ;  and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  the  ajx'ki 
East,  soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians.  Sjd!%] 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at  Antioch, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the  cathedral.  They 
composed  an  ambiguous  creed,  which  is  &intly  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  Semi-Arianism,  and  twenty-five  canons,  which  still 
regulate  the  discipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks.  ^^^  It  was  de- 
ciaed,  with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop,  deprived 
by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal  functions,  till  he 
had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment  of  an  equal  synod ;  the 
law  was  immediately  applied  to  the  case  of  Athanasius,  the 
council  of  Antioch  pronounced,  or  rather  confirmed,  his  de- 
gradation :  a  stranger,  named  Gregory,  was  seated  on  his  throne  ; 
and  Philagrius,^^^  the  prsfect  of  Egypt,  was  instructed  to  support 
the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
province.  Oppressed  bv  the  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic  prelates 
Athanasius   withdrew  m>m    Alexandria,    and    passed   three  ^^^ 

lU  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Viminiacum  and  at  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  676).  Tillemont  supposes  that  Constantine 
introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers  in  Pannonia  (Mdmoires 
EcxH^s.  torn.  viiL  p.  60). 

lis  See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  torn.  i.  p.  429-452,  and  torn.  ii.  Annotation,  p.  iSa. 
Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccl^s.  torn.  vL  p.  310-324.  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers  has  mentioned 
this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much  favour  and  respect.  He  reckons  ninety-seven 
bishops. 

i^This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory  Naziamm, 
torn.  i.  Orat.  zzL  p.  390.  391. 

Saepe  premente  Deo  fert  Deus  alter  opem. 
For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover  some  good 
qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  tyrants  and  monsters. 

114  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of  Athanasius  at 
Rome  are  strenuously  agitated  by  Valesius  (Observat  ad  Calcem,  tom.  iL  Hist 
Eocles.  1.  L  c.  1-5)  and  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccl^  tom.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.).  I  have 
followed  the  simple  hypothesis  of  Valesius,  who  allows  only  one  joum^,  after  the 
intrusion  of  Gregory.  [Rightly^  but  the  date  must  be  Easter  34a  This  follows 
from  the  true  date  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  fixed  by  Hefele  (CoruiliengescktaUe, 
I  p.  503-516)  to  A.D.  344,  autumn— 344,  spring  (Mansi  had  put  it  in  344) ;  ^.ch 
date  Itself  depends  on  the  true  date  of  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria. 
This  had  been  formerly  placed  in  349 ;  but  the  fra^ent  of  an  anonymous 
biographer  of  Athanasius  (c.  385  a.d.),  published  by  Maffei  in  Ossetvazicni  luterarU, 
ill  p.  60,  in  1738,  gave  the  right  date,  346  (21st  Oct.),  and  occasioned  an  admirable 
discnioa  of  i^  chronology  by  Mansi,  Concilia,  3,  p.  87  sqq.    This  was  confirmed 
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years  as  an  exile  and  a  suppliant  on  the  holy  threshold  of  the 
Vatican.^^^  By  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
soon  qualified  himself  to  negotiate  with  the  Mrestem  clergy ;  his 
decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed  the  haughty  Julius :  the 
Roman  Pontiff  was  persuaded  to  consider  his  appeal  as  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  Apostolic  see ;  and  his  innocence  was 
unanimously  declared  in  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.^^  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  the  primate  was  summoned  to  the  court 
of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
unlawful  pleasures,  still  professed  a  lively  regard  for  the  orthodox 
£uth.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  gold,^^^  and  the  ministers  of  Constans  advised  their 
sovereign  to  require  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly, which  might  act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
church  Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  West,  seventy-six  bishops 
of  the  East,  encountered  each  other  at  Sardica  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of 
Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  degenerated  into  hostile  alter- 
cations ;  the  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for  their  personal  safety, 
retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace ;  and  the  rival  synods  recip- 
rocally hurled  their  spiritual  thunders  against  their  enemies, 
whom  they  piously  condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God. 
Their  decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  West  was  revered  as  a 
saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  East.^^^ 

by  one  of  the  Festal  Letters  (Ep.  19],  written  after  the  return  of  Athanasius,  in  347 ; 
and  agrees  with  the  Historia  Acephala,  and  Jerome's  Chronicle  (Migne,  8,  ^3). 
Hefele's  correction  of  Mansi  as  to  the  Council  takes  account  of  the  date  343,  given 
in  the  Index  to  the  Festal  Letters.] 

us  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein  (Prolegomen. 
N.  T.  p.  10) :  Si  tamen  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  velimus  consulere  patebit  jam 
inde  a  seculo  quarto,  cum,  ortis  controversiis,  ecclesiae  Graocise  doctores  in  duas 
partes  scinderentur,  ingenio,  eloquenti&,  numero,  tantum  non  aequales,  earn  partem 
quae  vinoere  cupiehat  Romam  confugisse,  majestatemc^ue  pontificis  comiter  coluisse, 
eoque  pacto  opprcssis  per  (lontificem  et  episcopos  Latmos  adversariis  praevaluisse. 
atque  orthodox iam  in  consiliis  stabdlivisse.  Eam  ob  causam  Athanasius,  non  sine 
comitatu,  Romam  petiit,  pluresque  annos  ibi  haesit. 

u<  [A  letter  of  Pope  Julius,  reporting  the  decision  of  the  Synod  to  the  Easterns, 
is  extant,  which  Mr.  Gwatkin  describes  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  documents  of  the 
entire  controversy  ".J 

117  Philostor.  1.  iii.  c.  ix  If  anyr  corruption  was  used  to  promote  the  interest  of 
religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justify  or  excuse  this  questionable 
conduct  by  the  example  of  Cato  and  Sidney  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  stdd  to  have 
given,  and  the  latter  to  have  received,  a  brfbe,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

110  The  Canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffii  [*'m  honour  of  the 
memonr  of  Peter"]  has  almost  raised  the  council  of  Sanlica  to  the  dignity  of  a 

Sineraf  council ;  and  its  acts  have  been  ignoranthr  or  artfullty  confounded  with 
ose  of  the  Nicene  synod.    See  TiUemont,  torn.  viiL  p.  689,  and  Geddes's  Ttacts, 
vol  Jl  p,  4Z9-46a 
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The  council  of  Sardica  reveals  the  first  symptoms  of  discord 
and  schism  between  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  churches^  which  were 
separated  by  the  accidental  difference  of  fiiith  and  the  permanent 
distinction  of  language. 

During  the  second  exile  in  the  ^est,  Athanasius  was  fre-amA  t^ 
quently  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence;  at  Capua,  Lodi^iLsubt 
Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop  of  ^'^'^ 
the  diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews ;  the  master  of 
the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the  sacred  apart- 
ment; and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the  primate  might  be 
attested  by  these  respectable  witnesses,  to  whose  evidence  he 
solemnly  appeals.  ^^^  Prudence  would  undoubtedly  suggest  the 
mild  and  respectful  tone  that  became  a  subject  and  a  bishop. 
In  these  &miliar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of  the  West, 
Athanasius  miffht  lament  the  error  of  Constantius  ;  but  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs  and  his  Arian  prelates; 
deplored  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and 
excited  Constans  to  emulate  the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  &ther. 
The  emperor  declared  his  resolution  of  employing  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  £urope  in  the  orthodox  cause ;  and  signifi^, 
by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to  his  brother  Constantius, 
that,  unless  he  consented  to  the  immediate  restoration  of 
Athanasius,  he  himself,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the 
archbishop  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.^^^  But  this  religious 
war,  so  horrible  to  nature,  was  prevented  by  the  timely  com- cMBa.D.j 
pliance  of  Constantius ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  East  conde- 
scended to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  subject  whom  he  had 
injured.  Athanasius  waited  with  decent  pride,  till  he  had 
received  three  successive  epistles  full  of  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  protection,  the  &vour,  and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  ; 
who  invited  him  to  resume  his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added 
the  humiliating  precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers 
to  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were  manifested 
in  a  still  more  public  manner  bv  the  strict  orders  which  were 
dispatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the  adherents  of  Athanasius, 
to  restore  their  privileges,  to  proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to 
erase  from  the  public  registers  the  illegal  proceedings  which 

^^  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius  (see  the  Epistle 
to  the  Monks),  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him  of  his  profound  respect,  we 
might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  archbishop,  torn.  I  p.  677. 

w  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the  manifest  forgery 
of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are  proved  by  the  unquestionable 
evideooe  of  Lucifer  <n  Cagliari,  and  even  of  Constantius  himself.  See  Tillemont, 
torn.  viii.  p.  693. 

VOL.  U.  24 
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had  been  obtained  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Ensebian 
Action.  After  every  satis&ction  and  security  had  been  given, 
which  justice  or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  primate  pro- 
ceeded, by  slow  journeys,  through  the  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress  was  marked  by  the  abject 
homage  of  the  oriental  bishops,  who  excited  his  contempt  with- 
out deceiving  his  penetration.^^  At  Antioch  he  saw  the 
emperor  Constantius ;  sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the 
embraces  and  protestations  of  his  master,  and  eluded  the  pro- 
posal of  allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at  Alexandria,  by 
claiming,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  a  similar  toleration 
for  his  own  party ;  a  reply  which  might  have  appeared  just  and 
moderate  in  the  mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The  en- 
trance of  the  archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession ;  absence  and  persecution  luid  endeared  him  to  the 
Alexandrians;  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  rigour, 
was  more  firmly  established ;  and  his  fimie  was  diffused  from 
Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Christian 
world.  ^^ 

But  the  subject  who  has  reduced  his  prince  to  the  necessity 
of  dissembling  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting  forgive- 
ness ;  and  the  tragic  &te  of  Constans  soon  deprived  Athanasius 
of  a  powerful  and  generous  protector.  The  civil  war  between 
the  assassin  and  the  only  surviving  brother  of  Constans,  which 
afflicted  the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an  interval  of 
repose  to  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  two  contending  parties 
were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  a  bishop  who,  by 
the  weight  of  his  personal  authority,  might  determine  the 
fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  important  province.  He  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  tjmuit,  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  accused  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence ;  ^^  and 
the  emperor  Constantius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest  father, 

1^  I  have.  alWiays  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retractation  o£ 
Ursacius  and  Valens  (Athana&  torn.  L  p.  776).  Their  episUes  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself^  are  of  so  different  a  cast  from  each  other  that 
they  cannot  both  be  genuine.  The  one  speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who 
confess  their  gmlt  and  infamy ;  the  other  of  enemies  who  solicit  on  equal  tenns 
an  honourable  reconciliation. 

1^  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  be  collected  from  Athanasius 
himodf,  torn.  I  p.  ^69  and  822,  843 ;  Socrates,  1.  ii.  c  18 ;  Sozomen.  L  iii.  c. 
19 ;  Tbeodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  11,  13 ;  Pbilostoreius,  L  iii  c  12. 

1^  Athanasius  (tom.  L  p.  677,  678)  defend  lus  innocence  br  pathetic  complaints, 
solemn  assertions,  and  specious  arguments.  He  admits  that  letters  had  been 
forged  in  his  name,  but  he  requests  that  his  own  secretaries,  and  those  of  the 
tyrant,  may  be  examined,  whether  those  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former  or 
receiv^  by  the  latter. 
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most  reverend  Athanasiiis,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
ious  rumours  which  were  circulated  by  their  common 
ies,  he  had  inherited  the  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  throne, 
deceased  brother.^**  Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have 
led  the  primate  of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fitte  of 
ans,  and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius ;  but,  as  he 
y  understood  that  the  apprehensions  of  Constantius  were 
ily  safeguard,  the  fervour  of  his  prayers  for  the  success  of 
ghteous  cause  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  abated.  The 
of  Athanasius  was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure 
e  of  a  few  bigoted  or  angry  bishmis,  who  abused  the 
rity  of  a  cr^ulous  monarch.  T%e  monarch  himself 
sd  the  resolution,  which  he  had  so  long  suppressed,  of 
;ing  his  private  injuries ;  ^^  and  the  first  winter  after  his 
y,  which  he  passed  at  Aries,  was  employed  against  an 
y  more   odious   to   him  than  the   vanquished   tyrant  of 

the  emperor  had  capriciously  decreed  the  death  of  theosndiior 
eminent  and  virtuous  dtiaen  of  the  republic,  the  cruel  xuam. 

would  have  been  executed  without  hesitation,  by  the^° 
ters  of  open  violence  or  of  specious  injustice.  The  caution, 
ielay,  the  difficulty  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  con- 
ation and  punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  discovered  to 
orld  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already  revived 
le  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman  govenmient.  The 
Qce  which  was  pronounced  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  and  sub- 
d  by  a  large  majority  of  the  eastern  bishops,  had  never 

expressly  repealed;  and,  as  Athanasius  had  been  once 
ded  frcMn  his  episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his 
ren,  every  subsequent  act  might  be  considered  as  irregular, 
ven  criminal  But  the  memory  of  the  firm  and  effectual 
trt  which  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  derived  from  the  at- 
lent  of  the  western  church  ensaged  Constantius  to  suspend 
cecution  of  the  sentence,  till  ne  had  obtained  the  concur- 

of  the  Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were  consumed  in 
(iastical  negotiations ;  and  the  important  cause  between 
mperor  and  one  of  his  subjects  was  solemnly  debated,  first 
e  synod  of  Aries,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  council  of 


.thanas.  torn.  I  p.  835-844. 

kthanas.  torn.  L  p.  86x.    Theodoret,  I  il  c  t6.    The  empat>r  dedared 
was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius  than  he  had  beoi  to  vanquish 
ntius  or  Sylvanus. 
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Milan^^^^  which  consisted  of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their 
integrity  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  axguments  of  the 
Arians,  the  dexterity  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  a  prince^  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own  passions,  whilst  .he  influenced 
those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption,  the  most  infiilllble  symptom 
of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully  practised :  honours, 
gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of 
an  episcopal  vote ;  ^^  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexandrian 
primate  was  artfiilly  represented  as  the  only  measure  which 
could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
friends  of  AthaiiEisius  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  their 
leader,  or  to  their  cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  character  rendered  less  dangerous,  they  main- 
tained in  public  debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the 
emperor,  the  eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice.  They 
declared  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  £iivour  nor  the  fear  of  h^ 
displeasure  should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.^^  They 
affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  Imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-establish- 
ment of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the .  silence  or  re- 
cantation of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.  They  alleged 
that  his  innocjence  had  been  attested  by  the  unanimous  bishops 
of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged,  in  the  councils  of  Rome 
and  Smlica,^^  by  the  impartial  ju^^ent  of  the  Latin  church. 

>^  The  offiiirs  of  the  ooDDcil  of  Milan  fti«  so  Imperfectly  and  enraneoiuly  rdated  by 
the  Greek  writers  that  we  must  r^oioe  in  rttie  supply  of  some  letters  m  Eusebius, 
extn^ed  by  Baronius  from  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Vercdlae,  and  of  an  old 
life  of  Dionysius  of  Milan,  published  by  Bollandos.  See  Baronius,  A.D.  355,  and 
TlUemont,  tom.  vii.  p.  14x5. 

.  "^  The  honours,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so.  many  bishops,  are  mentioned 
with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too  proud  to  accept  them.  "  We 
combat  (says  HflarV  of  Poitier^  against  Constantius  the  antichrist ;  who  strokes 
the  belly  instead  of  scourging  the  back;"  qui  doo  (V>na  caedit,:8ed  ventrem 
palpaL    Hilarius  contra  Constant  c.  5,  p.  124a 

te Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Animianus  (xv.  7),  who  had  a 
very  dark  and  superficial  knowlc9dge  of  eodesiastiad  history.  Libentn  «  .  .  per- 
seyeranter  renitebatur,  ^0Q  visum. ^ijqminemi  nec.auditum  damnare.o^as  ultimuro 
saepe  cxclamans;  aperte  scilicet  recalcitrans  Imperatoris  arbitria  Id  enim  ille 
Athanasio  semper  infestus,  &c. 

IV  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardica.  If  the 
bishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have  been  94  to  76^ 
M.  de  Tillemont  (see  t.  viil  p.  1147-1158)  is  justly  surprised  that  so  small  a 
majority  should  have  proceeded  so  Vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  the 
principal  of  whom  they  mimediately  deposed. 
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They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius,  who,  after 
enjoying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his  reputation,  and  the  seeming 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was  again  called  upon  to  con- 
fute the  most  groundless  and  extravagant  accusations.  Their 
language  was  specious ;  their  conduct  was  honourable :  but  in 
this  long  and  obstinate  contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  empire  on  a  single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  fiictions 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interest- 
ing object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  champion  of 
the  Nicene  fitith.  The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  dis- 
guise, in  ambiguous  language,  their  real  sentiments  and  designs : 
but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  fiivour  of  the  people 
and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion, 
and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should  purge 
themselves  firom  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  before  they  presumed 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  great  Athanasius.^*^^ 

But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason  was  indeed  on  the  side  of  < 
Athanasius)  was  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  factious  or  venal  AUiuMivt. 
majority ;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  ditf- 
solved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  Western,  as  weH 
as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  The  bishops  who  had  opposed, 
were  required  to  subscribe,  the  sentence ;  and  to  nnite  in 
religious  communion  with  the  suspected  leaders  of  the  aidvene 
party.  A  formulary  of  consent  was  transmitted  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  state  to  the  absent  bishops :  and  all  those  who  refused 
to  submit  their  private  opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wis- 
dom of  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately 
banished  by  the  emperor,  who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  Catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honour- 
able band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of 
Vercelke,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve 
to  be  particularly  distinguished.  The  eminent  station  of 
liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  the  personal 
merit  and  Ions  experience  of  tne  venerable  Osius,  who  was  re- 
vered as  the  nvourite  of  the  great  Constantine,  and  the  father 
of  the  Nicene  fiiith ;  placed  those  prelates  at  the  head  of  the 
Ljttin  church  :  and  their  example,  either  of  submission  or  resist- 
ance, would  probably  be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate 


i^^Sulp.  Severus  in  Hist  Sacra,  I  il  p.  419  [c  59], 
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the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectuaL 
The  SfMUiiard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Constantiiis, 
as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under  his  grand&ther 
Mazimian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  as- 
serted the  innocence  of  Athanasius,  and  his  own  freedom. 
When  he  was  banished  to  Beroea  in  Thrace,  he  sent  back  a  large 
sum  which  had  been  offered  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
journey ;  and  insulted  the  court  of  Milan  by  the  haughty  re- 
mark that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might  want  that  gold 
to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their  bishops.^^  The  resolution  of 
Liberius  and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of 
exile  and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return 
by  some  criminal  compliances ;  and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt 
by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence  were  em- 
ployed to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop 
of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose  &culties  were 
perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of  an  hundred  years  ;  and  the 
insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians  provoked  some  of  the  orthodox 
party  to  treat  with  inhuman  severity  the  character,  or  rather  the 
memory,  of  an  unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose  former  services 
Christianity  itself  was  so  deeply  indebted. ^^ 

The  £sill  of  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a  brighter  lustre  on 
the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  to  the  eause  of  Athanasius  and  religious  truth.  The 
ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived  them  of  the 
benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice,  separated  those  illustrious 
exiles  into  distant  provinces,  and  carefully  sel<y;ted  the  most  in- 
hospitable spots  of  a  great  en^rire.^^  Yet  they  soon  experienced 
that  the  deserts  of  libjra  and  the  most  barbarous  tracts  of  Cap- 
padocia  were  less  inhospitable  than  the  residence  of  those 
cities  in  which  an  Arian  bishop  could  satiate,  without  restraint, 
the  exquisite  rancour  of  theological  hatred.^*^     Their  consolation 

1*1  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianos,  xv.  7.  See  Theodoret,  L 
il  c.  16 ;  Athanas.  torn.  I  p.  854-8^ ;  Hilar.  Fragment  I 

u>The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont  (torn,  til  p.  52^-561),  who  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  reprobates,  the  biuop  of  Cordova. 
In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations  on  his  fall,  the  prudence  of  Athanasius  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

u*The  confessors  of  the  West  were  successively  banished  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  or  Thebais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  wildest  parts  of 
PhrypBL,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  impious  Montanists,  ftc.  when  the 
heretic  Aetius  was  too  fiavourably  entertained  at  Mopsuestia  in  CUida,  the  place  of 
fai»  exik  was  changed,  bv  the  advice  of  Acacias,  to  Amblada,  a  district  inhabited 
1^  savages  and  inrested  by  war  and  pestilence.    Philostorg.  L  v.  c  2. 

^^Sx  the  cruel  treatment  and  strange  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  in  his  own 
Inters,  published  by  Baroaius,  a.d.  ^,  Na  ^loo, 
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was  derived  from  the  coiuciouBness  of  rectitude  and  independ- 
ence, from  the  applause,  the  visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal 
ahns  of  their  adherents,^^  and  from  the  satis&ction  which  they 
soon  eiyoyed  of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Nicene  friith.  Such  was  the  nice  and  capricious 
taste  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  so  easily  was  he  offended 
by  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  imaginary  standard  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who  de- 
fended the  consubtiantialU^,  those  who  asserted  the  similar 
mbsiatuse,  and  those  who  denied  the  Ukeness,  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Three  bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for  those  adverse  opinions, 
might  possibly  meet  in  the  same  place  of  exile ;  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  temper,  might  either  pity  or  insult  the 
blind  enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose  present  sufferings 
would  never  be  compensated  by  friture  happiness. 

The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  orthodox  bishops  of  the  West  am  mmj 
were  designed  as  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  the  ruin  ofaMtufrun 
Athanasius  himsel£^^  Six  and  twenty  months  had  elapsed, lllS.'m'^ 
during  which  the  Imperial  court  secretly  laboured,  by  the  most 
insidious  arts,  to  remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw 
the  allowance  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality.  But,  when 
the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed  by  the  Latin 
church,  was  left  destitute  of  any  foreign  support,  Constantius 
dispatched  two  of  his  secretaries  with  a  verbal  commission  to 
announce  and  execute  the  order  of  his  banishment.  As  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party, 
the  only  motive  which  could  restrain  Constantius  from  giving 
his  messengers  the  sanction  of  a  written  mandate  must  be 
imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  expose  the  second  city,  and  the  most  fertile 
province  of  the  empire,  if  the  people  should  persist  in  the 
resolution  of  defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their 
spiritual  father.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Athanasius  a 
specious  pretence  respectfrilly  to  dispute  the  truth  of  an  <nrder, 

i^CaBleruin  exules  satis  constat,  totius  orbis  studiis  oelebratos  pecuniasque  eis 
in  sumptum  afTatim  congestas  le^tionibus  quoc|ue  eos  plebis  Catholicae  ex  omni- 
bus fere  provinciis  frequentatos.  Stilp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414  [c  39].  Athanas. 
tom.  L  p.  836,  84a 

1*  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of  Athanasius 
may  be  tbund  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his  very  able  Apology  to 
Coostantius  (tom.  I  p.  673).  his  first  Apology  for  his  flight  (p.  701),  his  pro- 
lix Epistle  to  the  Solitaries  (p.  808),  and  the  original  Protest  of  the  People  of 
Alexandria  against  the  violences  committed  by  Syrianus  (p.  866).  Sosomeo 
(L  vt,  c  9)  has  thrown  into  the  narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important 
circumstanoes* 
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which  he  could  not  reconcile  either  with  the  equity^  or  with 
the  former  declarations^  of  his  gracious  master.  The  civil  powers 
of  Egypt  found  themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  persuading 
or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  throne ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  popular  leaders 
of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  proceedings 
and  hostilities  snould  be  suspended  till  the  emperor's  pleasure 
had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained.  By  this  seeming  modera- 
tion, the  Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  &lse  and  fatal  security ; 
while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Eg3rpt  and  of  Lib3ra  advanced, 
by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to 
surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition  and  inflamed  by 
religious  zeaL^^  The  position  of  Alexandria,  between  the  sea 
and  the  lake  Mareotis,  fistcilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of 
the  troops;  who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  either  to  shut  the 
gates  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  twenty-three  dajrs  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
Sjrrianus,  duke  of  "Egypt,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers, 
armed  and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  archbishop,  with  a  party  of 
his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The 
doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid  circumstance 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed  ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
fragments  of  military  weapons  remained  the  next  day  an  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  the 
enterprise  of  S3nrianus  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  irrup- 
tion, rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest  The  other  churches 
of  the  city  were  profimed  by  similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at 
least  four  months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a 
licentious  army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an  hostile 
faction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed ;  who  may  deserve 
the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provoked  nor 
revenged ;  bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel 
ignominy ;  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged,  and 
violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered ;  and, 
under  the  mask   of  religious  zeal,   lust,   avarice,   and   private 

^^Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Anthony  and  some  of  his  chosen  Monks. 
Hiey  descended  from  their  mountain,  annomiced  to  the  Alexandrians  the  sanctity 
ot  Athanasius,  and  were  honourably  conducted  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the 

gmtesoftbe  dty,    Ath^najk  torn.  ii.  p.  49X,  499.    See  likewise  RufioQs*  iil  164,  in 

1%  Atr.  p.  $94, 
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resentment  were  gratified  with  impunity^  and  even  with  applause. 
The  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  formed  a  numerous  and 
discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop 
whom  they  feared  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some  peculiar 
fiivours,  and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in  the  general 
penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support  to 
the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  fiunous  George  of 
Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the  consecration  of  an 
Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of 
Sebastian,  who  had.  been  appointed  Count  of  Egypt  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  cfesign.  In  the  use,  as  well  as  in 
the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  t3rrant  George  disregarded  the  laws 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of 
violence  and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital 
were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egjrpt. 
Encouraged  by  success,  Constantius  ventured  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle, 
the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  nom  a 
'  popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of 
I  his  eloquence ;  expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most 
I  reverend  Greorge,  the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron 
and  bene&ctor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alexander 
himself  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to 
pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked 
Athanasius,  who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  often 
deserved.  ^^ 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  iiiMMvto 
dangers  ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinaiy  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  S3nrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and 
intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public 
devotion  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he 
animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious 
confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  impious  t3rrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people ; 
the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armour  was  reflected 

13"  Athanas.  tom.  i.  p.  694.    The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  %cxclax\c&,  '«fDS^st^^cie) 
express  tbeii  resentment,  betny  their  fears  and  esteem  of  AXbanaswis. 


▲.s. 
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by  the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar.^^  Athana- 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  Monks  and 
Presbjrters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person  ;  and  nobly  refused 
to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety 
the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  fiivoured  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and,  though  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he 
still  recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian  guides 
that  the  head  of .  Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate  of 
Egypt  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained 
above  six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity  .^^ 

The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
endeavoured,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Christian  princes 
of  Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the  most  remote  and 
sequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  praefects,  tribunes, 
whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to  pursue  a  bishop 
and  a  fugitive ;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  excited  by  the  Imperial  edicts ;  liberal  rewards  were 
promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce  Athanasius,  either 
alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy .^^^ 
But  the  deserts  of  lliebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild 
yet  submissive  fiuiatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their 
abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  The  numerous  disciples  of 
Anthony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their 
fiither,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  their  strictest  institutions,  collected  every  word  which 
dropt  from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom ; 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  their  prayers,  their  &8ts,  and 

1**  These  mintite  circumstanoes  are  curious,  as  thejr  are  literally  tnuiscribed 
from  the  protest  which  was  publidy  presented  three  days  afterwards  by  the 
Catholics  of  Alexandria.    See  A^hanas.  torn.  i.  p.  867. 

i^The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Atnanasius  and  Amaold,  and  have 
esrpatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  those  cele- 
brated doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  veiy  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abb^ 
de  la  Bl^terie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  I  p.  13a 

^*^  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugus  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  d  tutus  ad  latendum 
super  erat  locus.  Tribune  Pra^iscti,  Comites,  exerdtus  quoque,  ad  pervesti- 
S^smdum  eum  moventur  edictis  imperialibus :  praemia  delatoriwis  proponuntur, 
si  quis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  oerte  Athanasii  drttilissflt.    Rufin.  L  i.  c. 
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their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  they 
expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they  braved,  in  the  defence 
of  truth  and  innocence.^^  The  monasteries  of  Egypt  were 
seated  in  lonely  and  desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  islands  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or 
trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  signal  which  assembled 
several  thousand  robust  and  determined  Monks,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to 
the  executioner,  and  supported  their  national  character  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession  of  a 
secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.^*^  The  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives, 
was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude  ;  and 
on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  removed,  by 
their  officious  hands,  from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and 
credulous  temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons  and 
savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of  Athanasius,  which  ended 
only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  society  of  the  Monks,  who  fiuthfiilly  served  him  as  guards, 
as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers  ;  but  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  party 
tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  was  abated, 
to  emerge  from  the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria, 
and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He  was  once  secreted 
in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had  scarcely  left  before  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  slave ;  ^^  and  he  was  once 
concealed  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the  house  of  a 
virgin,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
whole  city  for  her  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as 

1^  Gregor.  Nazianten.  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxl  p.  3S4,  385.  See  Tillemont,  M6ni. 
Eocl^  torn,  vil  p.  176-410,  8ao-88a 

i^s  Et  nulla  tormentonim  vis  inveniri  adhuc  potuit ;  quae  obdurato  illius  tractAs 
latroni  invito  elioere  potuit,  ut  nomen  proprium  dicat.  Ammian.  xxii.  16  and 
Valesius  ad  locum. 

1^  Rufin.  I.  i.  c.  18.  Sozoroen,  u  iv.  c.  la  This  and  the  following  story  will 
be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius  always  inhabited  the  asylum 
which  he  accidentallv  or  occasionally  had  used.  rCompare  the  story  of  the  virgin 
Eudaemonis.  tortured  to  betray  AthaDa$iu9  whom  ^e  hia,  in  the  Index  to  the  Festal 
Letters.] 
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she  related  the  story  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who, 
advancing  with  hasty  steps,  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek 
under  her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and  pre- 
served the  sacred  pledge  which  was  entrusted  to  her  prudence 
and  courage.  Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one,  she 
instantly  conducted  Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  chamber, 
and  watched  over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and 
the  assiduity  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued, 
she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and  provisions,  washed 
his  feet,  managed  his  correspondence,  and  dexterously  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  suspicion  this  fiimiliar  and  solitary  intercourse 
between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most  unblemished 
chastity  and  a  female  whose  charms  might  excite  the  most 
dangerous  emotions.  ^^  During  the  six  years  of  persecution  and 
exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  &ithfril 
companion  ;  and  the  formal  declaration  that  he  saw  the  councils 
of  Rimini  and  Seleucia^^  forces  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation. 
The  advantage  of  personally  negotiating  with  his  friends,  and 
of  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies,  might 
justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by  trade  and  navigation 
with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of 
his  inaccessible  retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  incessant 
and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of  the  Arians  ;  and  his 
seasonable  writings,  which  were  diligently  circulated  and  eagerly 
perused,  contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox  party. 
In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed,  to  the  emperor 
himself  he  sometimes  affected  the  praise  of  moderation  ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  in  secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed 
Constantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his 
family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  antichrist  of  the 
church.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch, 
who  had  chastised  the  rashness  of  Gallus,  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of 

'^*^  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  i^,  in  Vit  Patr.  p.  776),  the  original  author 
oi  this  anecdote,  bad  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her  old  age  still  re- 
membered with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honourable  a  connexion.  I  cannot  indulge 
the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valesius,  TiUcmont.  &c  who  almost  reject  a  story  so 
unworthy,  as  they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  histoi^ 

1^  Athanas.  torn.  I  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (t.  viiu  p.  1197),  that  his 
expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret,  visit  to  tbft  ^ods. 
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tiio,  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius, 
ed  from  an  invisible  hand  a  wound  which  he  could  neither 
lor  revenge  ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the  first  of 
hristian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of  those 
pies  which,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  could  resist  the  most 
t  exertions  of  the  civil  power.^*^ 

i  persecution  of  Athanasius  and  of  so  many  respectable  AriMUahoyi 
)s,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
e  integrity  of  their  conscience^  was  a  just  subject  of  in- 
tion  and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except  those  who 
blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  fiftction.  The  people  re- 
d  the  loss  of  their  fedthful  pastors,  whose  banishment  was 
y  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  ^^  into  the 
pal  chair ;  and  loudly  complained  that  the  right  of  election 
olated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a  mercen- 
iurper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles 
suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world  that 
^ere  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of  their  ecclesi- 
.  governor,  by  publicly  testifying  their  dissent,  or  byshrtatMi 
r  separating  themselves  firom  nis  communion.  The  first 
»e  methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  practised  with 
success  that  it  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Christian  world, 
loxology  or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of 
rinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflexions ; 
le  substance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed  may 
)ressed  by  the  difference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a  copulative, 
[e.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  regular  psalmody,!^* 
introduced  into  the  public  service  by  Flavianus  and 
rus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen,  who  were  attached 
Nicene  fiEtith.  Under  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks 
from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disciplined 
s  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  Glory 

be  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  Monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the 
lust  feel  to  be  true  (vol  i.  p.  834,  856) ;  and,  in  compliment  to  his  readers, 
ntroduced  the  comparisons  of  Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  ftc.  The  bold- 
Hilary  was  attended  with  less  danger,  tf  be  published  his  invective  in  Gaul 
s  revolt  of  Julian ;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and  almost 
:ed  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  viL  p.  905. 
thanasius  (torn.  L  p.  on)  complains  in  eeneral  of  this  practice,  which  he 
lis  exemplifies  (p.  861)  in  the  pretended  election  of  Felix.  Three  eunuchs 
ted  the  Roman  people,  and  three  prdates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed 
tions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Suborbicarian  {nrovinoes. 

bomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.   L   L   iu  c   72,  73,  p.   966-984) 
ected  many  oinous  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  church- 
both  in  the  East  and  West 
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to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghosty^^ 
triumphantly  chanted  by  a  ftill  chorus  of  voices;  and 
Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  A 
prelate  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eustatl 
The  same  zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted  the  t 
scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  sepe 
assemblies,  which  were  governed  by  the  presbyters,  till 
death  of  their  exiled  bishop  allowed  the  election  and 
secration  of  a  new  episcopal  pastor.  ^^^  The  revolutions  of 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders  ;  and  the  same 
was  often  disputed,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  tw< 
three,  or  even  four  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiri 
jurisdiction  over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately 
and  regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church, 
abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman  govemn 
new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of  civil  soc 
were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  £sictions ;  and 
obscure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  eleva 
and  fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined  and  experienced 
his  own  life  and  fortune  were  connected  with  the  interesi 
a  popular  ecclesiastic.  The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  R 
and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of 
empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of 
sons  of  Constantine. 

I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  station 
his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  g 
people ;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the  prayers,  the  mens 
and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the  euni 
had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  y( 
grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use 
utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  ' 
capital  was  invested  on  every  side,  and  the  prsefect  was  c 
manded  to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  strata^ 
or  by  open  force.     The  order  was  obey^ ;  and  Liberius,  n 

uo  Philostorgius,  L  iil  c.  13.  Godefrojr  has  fntamliyri  this  subject  with  sini 
accuracy  (p.  147,  ftc.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms :  "  To  the  Father  ^ 
Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost : "  "  To  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Gho 
and  "  To  the  Father  m  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost". 

m  After  the  exile  of  Eustathha,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  rigid  c 
of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  sco 
and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See  TiUemont,  Mtoi.  Ecdtfs.  torn,  vil  p. 
54,  11^7-1158,  tom.  viil  p.  537-632,  13x4-1332.  In  many  churdMS,  the  A] 
and  Homoousians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  commmniont  continued 
some  time  to  join  in  prayer.    Philostorgius,  L  iil  c.  14. 
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eatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly 
ed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their 
nation  was  turned  into  rage.     As  soon  as  they  were  in- 

of  his  banishment  into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was 
ed,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a 
and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never  to 
rledge  the  usurper  Felix ;  who,  by  the  influence  of  the 
s,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated  within  [a.d.  mj 
lis  of  a  profiEtne  palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their 
bstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken ;  and,  when  Ccm- 
s  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the  importunate 
tions  of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant 
r  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign 
miliar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and 
onourable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  husbands  to  in- 
;  in  favour  of  Liberius,  were  advised  to  undertake  a 
ision,  which,  in  their  hands,  would  be  less  dangerous  and 

prove   more    successful.      The   emperor  received  ¥rith  nuj.  ajx 
ess  these   female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and  dignity 
hsplayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  oma- 

he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of  following  their 
1  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
ted  that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and  Felix,  should 

in  peace  their  respective  congregations.  But  the  ideas 
ration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and  even  to 
itiments,  of  those  times  that,  when  the  answer  of  Con- 
B  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable 
xt  of  accommodation  was  rejected  with  ccmtempt  and 
;.     The  eager  vehemence  which  animated  the  spectators 

decisive  moment  of  a  hone-race  was  now  directed 
B  a  different  object ;  and  the  Circus  resounded  with  the 
»f  thousands,  who  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "  One  Grod,  One 

One  Bishop".  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the 
3f  Liberius  was  not  confined  to  words  alone;  and  the 
ous  and  bloody  sedition  which  they  excited  soon  after 
parture  of  Constantius  determined  that  prince  to  accept 
3mi8sion  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
led  dominion  of  the  capital.  After  some  ineffectual  re- 
t,  his  rival  was  expeUed  fix>m  the  city  by  the  permission  r^.  i^  ajx. 

emperor,  and  the  power  of  the  opposite  fiiction;  the^ 
Its  of  Felix  were  inhumanly  murdeied  in  the  streets,  in 
blic  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and 
:e  of  Rome,  upon  the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop,  re- 
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newed  the  horrid  image  of  the  massacres  of  Marius  ai 
proscrijitioiis  of  Sylla.^^^ 

11.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  unc 
reign  of  the  Flavian  £unily^  Rome^  Alexandria,  and  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and  po 
£siction  of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and  who  rid 
even  on  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes,  of  the  c 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  bo; 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  fidth.  The  capital  of  the  £a 
never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of  idols ;  and  the 
body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the  v 
and  the  passions,  which  distinguished  the  Christians  of  th 
[Aj>.  SH]  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Alexandc 
[A.D.MI]  episcopal  throne  was  disputed  by  Paul  and  Macedonia 
their  zeal  and  abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  i 
to  which  they  aspired;  and,  if  the  moral  character  of 
donius  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  the  advi 
of  a  prior  election  and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  Hi 
attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a 
in  the  calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him 
resentment  of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  ye 
was  five  times  driven  from  the  throne ;  to  which  he  was 
frequently  restored  by  the  violence  of  the  people  than  I 
permission  of  the  prince ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius  co 
secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rivaL  The  unfortunat< 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopi 
gMofAj).  to  the  most  desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,^^  confines 
dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  i 
length  strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the  pri 
ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantius.^^  The  first  blood 
stained  the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  co 

1"  See,  on  this  eoclesiastical  revolution  of  Rome,  Ammianus,  xv.  7 ;  / 
torn,  u  p.  834,  861 ;  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  15 ;  Theodoret,  1.  ii.  c.  17 ;  Sulp 
Hist.  Sacra»  L  ii.  p.  413  [c.  39I ;  Hieronjrm.  Chron.  Marcellin.  et  Faustin, 
p.  ^,  4 ;  Tillemoat,  M4in.  Eccl^  torn,  vl  p.  336. 

"*  Cucusus  was  the  last  staee  of  bis  life  and  sufiierings.  The  situation 
lonely  town»  on  the  confines  01  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  the  Lesser  Armei 
occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity;  but  we  are  directed  to  the  true 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Caesarea  to  Anaiarbus.  See  CellariiGe 
torn.  ii.  p.  213 ;  Wesseling  ad  Itinerar.  p.  179,  703L 

i^Athanasius  (t.  i.  p.  703*  813,  814;  amrms,  In  the  most  positive  ten 
Paul  was  murdered ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  common  fame,  but  even  to 
suspicious  testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  be  f 
ledges  that  the  heretics  attribMited  to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Co 
nople.  Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates  (I  ii.  c.  96) ;  but  Sozomi 
discovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (I  iv.  c.  2)  to  insinuate  a  prudent 
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and  many  persons  were  slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and 
obstinate  seditions  of  the  people.     The  commission  of  enforcing 
a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul  had  been  entrusted  to 
Hermogenes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  fatal  to  himself     The  Catholics  rose  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  consumed  ; 
the  first  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  insults.^"    The  fete 
of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  Prsetorian  praefect,  to  act 
with  more  precaution  on  a  similar  occasion.     In  the  most  gentle 
and  honourable  terms,  he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication  with  the 
palace  and  the  sea.     A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden- 
stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail ;  and,  while  the  people  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already 
embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.     They  soon  beheld, 
with  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown 
open,  and  the  usurper  Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
prefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of 
guards  with  drawn  swords.     The  military  procession  advanced 
towards  the   cathedral ;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly 
rushed  to  occupy  that  important  post ;  and  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the 
tumult.      Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory ;    but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
clamour  and  sedition ;  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least 
connected  with  the  subject  of  dispute  were  sufficient  to  nourish 
and  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.     As  the  chapel  in  which 
the  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  the  bishops  transported  those  venerable  re- 
mains into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius.     This  prudent  and  even 
pious  measiu^  was  represented  as  a  wicked  profiination  by  the 
whole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoousian  doctrine.     The 
factions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was 
used  as   their  field  of  battle ;    and   one  of  the   ecclesiastical 
historians  has  observed,  as  a  real  feet,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed  with  a  stream  of 
blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and  the  adjacent  courts.     The 
writer  who  should  impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious 

1*  Ammianus  (xiv.  lo)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event.    But  we  no 
longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history. 
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which  he  could  not  reconcile  either  with  the  equity,  or  with 
the  former  declarations,  of  his  gracious  master.  The  civil  powers 
of  Egypt  found  themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  persuading 
or  compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  throne ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  popular  leaders 
of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  proceedings 
and  hostilities  snould  be  suspended  till  the  emperor's  pleasure 
had  been  more  distinctly  ascertained.  By  this  seeming  modera- 
tion, the  Catholics  were  deceived  into  a  &lse  and  fatal  security ; 
while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Eg3rpt  and  of  Libya  advancc^d, 
by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  besiege,  or  rather  to 
surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  sedition  and  inflamed  by 
religious  zeaL^^  The  position  of  Alexandria,  between  the  sea 
and  the  lake  Mareotis,  fiicilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of 
the  troops;  who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
before  any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken  either  to  shut  the 
gates  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  twenty-three  dajrs  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
Sjrrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  jfive  thousand  soldiers, 
armed  and  prepared  for  an  assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas,  where  the  archbishop,  with  a  party  of 
his  clergy  and  people,  performed  their  nocturnal  devotions.  The 
doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  every  horrid  circumstance 
of  tumult  and  bloodshed  ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
fragments  of  military  weapons  remained  the  next  day  an  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  the 
enterprise  of  Sjnianus  may  be  considered  as  a  successful  irrup- 
tion, rather  than  as  an  absolute  conquest.  The  other  churches 
of  the  city  were  profiined  by  similar  outrages ;  and,  during  at 
least  four  months,  Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a 
licentious  army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an  hostile 
finction.  Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed ;  who  may  deserve 
the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither  provoked  nor 
revenged ;  bishops  and  presbyters  were  treated  with  cruel 
ignominy ;  consecrated  virgins  were  stripped  naked,  scourged,  and 
violated ;  the  houses  of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered ;  and, 
under  the  mask   of  religious  zeal,   lust,   avarice,   and   private 

^^Athanasiiis  had  lately  sent  for  Anthony  and  some  of  his  chosen  Monks. 
Hiey  descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the  Alexandrians  the  sanctity 
of  Athanasius,  and  were  honourably  conducted  by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the 
sates  of  the  city.  Ath^na^.  torn.  U.  p.  491,  499.  See  likewise  Rufinos.  ill  164,  in 
Vit  Platr.  p.  534. 
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resentment  were  gratified  with  impunity^  and  even  with  applause. 
The  Pagans  of  Alexandria^  who  still  formed  a  numerous  and 
discontented  party,  were  easily  persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop 
whom  they  feared  and  esteemed.  The  hopes  of  some  peculiar 
hYoan,  and  the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in  the  general 
penalties  of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  support  to 
the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  fiunous  George  of 
Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  receiving  the  consecration  of  an 
Arian  synod,  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of 
Sebastian,  who  had.  been  appointed  Count  of  Eg3rpt  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  cfesign.  In  the  use,  as  well  as  in 
the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  t3rrant  George  disregarded  the  laws 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity ;  and  the  same  scenes  of 
violence  and  scandal  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital 
were  repeated  in  more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt. 
Encouraged  by  success,  Constantius  ventured  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate  epistle, 
the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of  Alexandria  from  a 
popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his  blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of 
his  eloquence ;  expatiates  on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most 
reverend  G^eorge,  the  elected  bishop ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron 
and  bene&ctor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of  Alexander 
himself  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  unalterable  resolution  to 
pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked 
Athanasius,  who,  by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  often 
deserved.^*® 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  most  imminent  ■(•MMviaw 
dangers  ;  and  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinaiy  man  deserve 
and  fix  our  attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the 
church  of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  S3nrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with  calm  and 
intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death.  While  the  public 
devotion  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he 
animated  his  trembling  congregation  to  express  their  religious 
confidence,  by  chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which 
celebrates  the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty 
and  impious  t3n*ant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length  burst 
open ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among  the  people ; 
the  soldiers^  with  drawn  swords,  rushed  forwards  into  the 
sanctuary  ;  and  the  dreadful  gleam  of  their  armour  was  reflected 

is^Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  694.    The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries,  while  the^r 
express  theii  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem  of  Athanasius. 


▲.s. 
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by  the  holy  luminaries  which  burnt  round  the  altar.^^  Athana- 
sius  still  rejected  the  pious  importunity  of  the  Monks  and 
Presbyters,  who  were  attached  to  his  person  ;  and  nobly  refused 
to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dismissed  in  safety 
the  last  of  the  congregation.  The  darkness  and  tumult  of  the 
night  fiivoured  the  retreat  of  the  archbishop ;  and,  though  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he 
still  recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and  eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their  Arian  guides 
that  the  head  of .  Athanasius  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  emperor.  From  that  moment  the  primate  of 
Egypt  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained 
above  six  years  concealed  in  impenetrable  obscurity.^^ 

The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable  enemy  filled  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had 
endeavoured,  by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  Christian  princes 
of  Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the  most  remote  and 
sequestered  regions  of  the  earth.  Counts,  praefects,  tribunes, 
whole  armies,  were  successively  employed  to  pursue  a  bishop 
and  a  fugitive  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers 
were  excited  by  the  Imperial  edicts ;  liberal  rewards  were 
promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce  Athanasius,  either 
alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  those  who  should  dare  to  protect  the  public  enemy .^^^ 
But  the  deserts  of  Iliebais  were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild 
yet  submissive  fismatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their 
abbot  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  The  numerous  disciples  of 
Anthony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive  primate  as  their 
fiither,  admired  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  their  strictest  institutions,  collected  every  word  which 
dropt  from  his  lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom  ; 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  their  prayers,  their  fasts,  and 

1*  These  minute  circumstances  are  curious,  as  thej  are  literally  transcribed 
from  the  protest  which  was  publicly  presented  three  days  afterwards  by  the 
Catholics  of  Alexandria.    See  Aihanas.  torn.  i.  p.  867. 

i^The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Amauld,  and  have 
expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit  and  exile,  of  those  cele- 
brated doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is  veiy  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abb6 
de  la  Bl^terie,  Vie  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  130. 

1^1  Hinc  jam  toto  orbe  profugus  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  d  tutus  ad  latendum 
super  erat  locus.  Tribum,  Praefecti,  Comites,  exerdtus  quoque,  ad  pervesti- 
^ndum  eum  moventur  edictis  impeiialibus :  praemia  ddatoribus  proponuntur, 
si  quis  eum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput  certe  Athanasii  drtulissnt.  Kufin.  I  i.  c 
Id 
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their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal  which  they 
expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they  braved,  in  the  defence 
of  truth  and  innocence.^^  The  monasteries  of  Egypt  were 
seated  in  lonely  and  desolate  places,  on  the  summit  of  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  islands  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  sacred  horn  or 
trumpet  of  Tabenne  was  the  well-known  signal  which  assembled 
sevend  thousand  robust  and  determined  Monks,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  country.  When  their 
dark  retreats  were  invaded  by  a  military  force,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to 
the  executioner,  and  supported  their  national  character  that 
tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the  confession  of  a 
secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  disclose.^^^  The  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  for  whose  safety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives, 
was  lost  among  a  uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude  ;  and 
on  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  he  was  swiftly  removed,  by 
their  officious  hands,  from  one  place  of  concealment  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  formidable  deserts,  which  the  gloomy  and 
credolous  temper  of  superstition  had  peopled  with  demons  and 
savage  monsters.  The  retirement  of  Athanasius,  which  ended 
only  with  the  life  of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  Uie  society  of  the  Monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as  guards, 
as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers  ;  but  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Catholic  parhr 
tempted  him,  whenever  the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  was  abated, 
to  emeige  from  the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria, 
and  to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He  was  once  secreted 
in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had  scarcely  left  before  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  slave ;  ^^  and  he  was  once 
conceded  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the  house  of  a 
vii^apba,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
whole  city  for  her  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  as 

1^  Gregor.  Nazianxen,  tom.  I  Oral,  xxl  p.  384.  385.  See  Tillemont,  M6ni. 
Eccl^s.  torn,  vil  p.  176-410,  820-880. 

1^  Et  nulla  tormentonim  vis  inveniri  adhuc  potuit ;  quae  obdurato  illius  tractills 
latroni  invito  dicere  potuit,  ut  nomen  proprium  dicat.  Ammian.  xxii.  16  and 
Valesius  ad  locum. 

1^  Rufin.  L  i.  c.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  la  This  and  the  following  story  will 
be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius  always  inhabited  the  asylum 
which  be  accidentally  or  occasionally  had  used.  FCompare  the  story  of  the  virgin 
Eudaemonis,  tortured  to  betray  AthaDa9iu9  whom  she  hia,  in  the  Index  to  the  Festal 
Letters.] 
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she  related  the  story  many  years  afterwards^  she  was  surprised] 
by  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  in  a  loose  undress^  wh(V 
advancing  with  hasty  steps^  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  pn^ 
tection  which  he  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek 
under  her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted  and  pre- 
served the  sacred  pledge  which  was  entrusted  to  her  prudence 
and  courage.  Without  imparting  the  secret  to  any  one^  she! 
instantly  conducted  Athanasius  into  her  most  secret  chamber, 
and  watched  over  his  safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and 
the  assiduity  of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued, 
she  regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and  provisions^  washed 
his  feet,  managed  his  correspondence,  and  dexterously  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  suspicion  this  familiar  and  solitary  intercourse 
between  a  saint  whose  character  required  the  most  unblemished 
chastity  and  a  female  whose  charms  might  excite  the  most 
dangerous  emotions.^^  During  the  six  years  of  persecution  and 
exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and  &ithfiil 
companion ;  and  the  formal  declaration  that  he  saw  the  councils 
of  Rimini  and  Seleuda^^  f5rces  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
secretly  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  convocation. 
The  advantage  of  personally  negotiating  with  his  friends,  and 
of  observing  and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies^  might 
justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by  trade  and  navigation 
with  every  seaport  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  depth  of 
his  inaccessible  retreat,  the  intrepid  primate  waged  an  incessant 
and  offensive  war  against  the  protector  of  the  Arians  ;  and  his 
seasonable  writings,  which  were  diligently  circulated  and  eagerly 
perused,  contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the  orthodox  party. 
In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  addressed,  to  the  emperor 
himself  he  sometimes  affected  the  praise  of  moderation  ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  in  secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed 
Constantius  as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of  his 
family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  antichrist  of  the 
church.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the  victorious  monarch, 
who  had  chastised  the  rashness  of  Grallus,  and  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who  had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of 

i*"**  Palladius  (Hist.  Lausiac  c  136,  in  Vit  Patr.  p.  776),  the  original  author 
oi  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel,  who  in  her  old  age  still  re- 
membered with  pleasure  so  pious  and  honourable  a  connexion.  I  cannot  indulge 
the  delicacy  of  Baronius,  Valesius,  Tillcmont,  &c.  who  almost  reject  a  story  so 
unworthy,  as  they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history 

i^Athanas.  torn.  I  p.  869.  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (t.  vili.  p.  1197),  that  his 
expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret,  visit  to  tht  synods. 
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ranio,  and  vanquished  in  the  field  the.  legions  of  Magnentius, 
ived  firom  an  invisible  hand  a  wound  which  he  could  neither 
I  nor  revenge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine  was  the  first  of 
Christian  princes  who  experienced  the  strength  of  those 
ciples  whidb,  in  the  cause  of  religion^  could  resist  the  most 
snt  exertions  of  the  civil  power.  ^^T 

he  persecution  of  Athanasius  and  of  so  many  respectable  AriMMahoyi 
ops,  who  suffered  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least 
the  integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of  in- 
lation  and  discontent  to  all  Christians,  except  those  who 
3  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  fiiction.  The  people  re- 
ted  the  loss  of  their  fiuthful  pastors,  whose  banishment  was 
dly  followed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  ^^®  into  the 
copal  chair ;  and  loudly  complained  that  the  right  of  election 
violated,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a  mercen- 
usurper,  whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles 
3  suspected.  The  Catholics  might  prove  to  the  world  that 
r  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of  their  ecclesi- 
ad  governor,  by  publicly  testi^ing  their  dissent,  or  byuTiatMu 
Uy  separating  themselves  firom  his  communion.  The  first 
hese  methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and  practised  with 
I  success  that  it  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Christian  world. 

doxolc^y  or  sacred  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  giory  of 
Trinity,  is  susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflexions ; 

the  substance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an  heretical,  creed  may 
xpressed  by  the  difference  of  a  disjunctive,  or  a  copulative, 
icle.  Alternate  responses,  and  a  more  regular  psalmody,^^* 
i  introduced  into  the  public  service  by  Flavianus  and 
lorus,  two  devout  and  active  laymen,  who  were  attached 
!ie  Nicene  fiiith.  Under  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks 
h1  firom  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disciplined 
ers  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  the  Glory 

The  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  Monks  is  filled  with  reproaches,  which  the 
:  roust  feel  to  be  true  (vol.  i.  p.  834,  856) ;  and,  in  compliment  to  his  readers, 
s  introduced  the  comparisons  of  Pharaoh,  Ahab,  Belshazzar,  &c.  The  bold- 
>f  Hilary  was  attended  with  less  danger,  if  he  published  his  invective  in  Gaul 
the  revolt  of  Julian ;  but  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and  almost 
aiged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  torn.  viL  p.  905. 
Athanasius  (tom.  i.  p.  811)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice,  which  he 
;ards  exemplifies  (p.  861)  in  the  pretended  election  of  Felix.  Three  eunuchs 
lented  the  Roman  people,  and  tm-ee  prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed 
notions  of  the  bishopKS  of  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 
Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  I  I.  iL  c.  72,  73,  p.  966-984) 
oUected  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  church- 
g,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
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to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,^^ 
triumphantly  chanted  by  a  fiill  chorus  of  voices;  and 
Catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  A 
Relate  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eustatl 
The  same  zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted  the  i 
scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  sepe 
assemblies,  which  were  governed  by  tiie  presbyters,  till 
death  of  their  exiled  bishop  allowed  the  election  and 
secration  of  a  new  episcopal  pastor.  ^^^  The  revolutions  of 
court  multiplied  the  number  of  pretenders  ;  and  the  same 
was  often  disputed,  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  tw* 
three,  or  even  four  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiri 
jurisdiction  over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately 
and  regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church, 
abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman  govemn 
new  causes  of  t3nranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands  of  dvil  soc 
were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  religious  fictions ;  and 
obscure  citizen,  who  might  calmly  have  surveyed  the  eleva 
and  fall  of  successive  emperors,  imagined  and  experienced 
his  own  life  and  fortune  were  connected  with  the  interesi 
a  popular  ecclesiastic.  The  example  of  the  two  capitals,  R 
and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  represent  the  state  of 
empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind,  under  the  reign  of 
sons  of  Constantine. 

I.  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he  maintained  his  station 
his  principles,  was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  g 
people ;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the  prayers,  the  mens 
and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince.  When  the  euni 
had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile  of  Liberius,  the  ^ 
grounded  apprehension  of  a  tumult  engaged  them  to  use 
utmost  precautions  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  ' 
capital  was  invested  on  every  side,  and  the  prsefect  was  c 
manded  to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  strata| 
or  by  open  force.     The  order  was  obeyed ;  and  Liberius,  i 

iM  Philostorghis,  L  iil  &  13.  Godefrojr  has  examined  this  subject  with  sioi 
accuracy  (p.  147,  &c.).  There  were  three  heterodox  forms :  "  To  the  Father  ^ 
Son.  and  m  the  Holy  Ghost :  '*  "To  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Gho 
and  **  To  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost". 

'^  After  the  exile  of  Bostathhis,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  rigid  i 
of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation,  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  a  set 
and  lasted  above  fourscore  ytajs.  See  TiHemont,  Mtou  Eocl^  torn.  viL  p 
54,  11^-1158,  torn.  vitL  p.  537-632,  1314- 1332.  In  many  churdws,  the  Ai 
and  Homoousians,  who  hadrenounced  ea^  other's  commtmian,  continued 
some  time  to  join  in  prayer.    Philostorgius,  L  ill  c.  14. 
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greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  was  swiftly 
eyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  people,  before  their 
temation  was  turned  into  rage.  As  soon  as  they  were  in- 
ed  of  his  banishment  into  Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was 
ened,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a 
ic  and  solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never  to 
owledge  the  usurper  Felix ;  who,  by  the  influence  of  the 
ichs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  consecrated  within  [a.d.  aosj 
walls  of  a  profiftne  palace.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  their 
I  obstinacy  subsisted  entire  and  unshaken ;  and,  when  Con- 
:ius  visited  Rome,  he  was  assailed  by  the  importunate 
Ltations  of  a  people,  who  had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant 
leir  ancient  freedom,  the  right  of  treating  their  sovereign 
fiuniliar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  senators  and 
;  honourable  citizens,  after  pressing  their  husbands  to  in- 
ide  in  fiivour  of  Liberius,  were  advised  to  undertake  a 
mission,  which,  in  their  hands,  would  be  less  dangerous  and 
It  prove  more  successful.  The  emperor  received  with  nbtj.  ajx 
eness  these  female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and  dignity  ^ 
I  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  oma- 
ts  :  he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of  following  their 
red  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
ented  that  the  two  bishops,  Liberius  and  Felix,  should 
!m  in  peace  their  respective  congregations.  But  the  ideas 
oleration  were  so  repugnant  to  the  practice,  and  even  to 
sentiments,  of  those  times  that,  when  the  answer  of  Con- 
fcius  was  publicly  read  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable 
oject  of  accommodation  was  rejected  with  contempt  and 
ule.  The  eager  vehemence  which  animated  the  spectators 
he  decisive  moment  of  a  horse-race  was  now  directed 
irds  a  different  object ;  and  the  Circus  resounded  with  the 
t  of  thousands,  who  repeatedly  exclaimed,  ''  One  God,  One 
Bt,  One  Bishop".  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the 
e  of  Liberius  was  not  confined  to  words  alone;  and  the 
rerous  and  bloody  sedition  which  they  excited  soon  after 
departure  of  Constantius  determined  that  prince  to  accept 
submission  of  the  exiled  prelate,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
vided  dominion  of  the  capital.  After  some  ineffectual  re- 
nee,  his  rival  was  expeUed  from  the  city  by  the  permission  ruf.  i.  aju 
lie  emperor,  and  the  power  of  the  opposite  &ction;  the^ 
•rents  of  Felix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the  streets,  in 
public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even  in  the  churches ;  and 
nee  of  Rome,  upon  the  return  of  a  Christian  bishop,  re- 
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newed  the  horrid  hnage  of  the  massacres  of  Marius  and  the 
proscriptions  of  Sylla.^^^ 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  Christians  under  the 
reign  of  the  Flavian  £unily^  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and  powerful 
&ction  of  Infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and  who  ridiculed, 
even  on  their  theatres,  the  theological  disputes,  of  the  church. 
Constantinople  alone  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  bom  and 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  fiiith.  The  capital  of  the  East  had 
never  been  polluted  by  the  worship  of  idob ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinicms,  the  virtues, 
and  the  passions,  which  distinguished  the  Christians  of  that  age 
[Aji.  nq  from,  the  rest  of  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
CA.D.Mq  episcopal  throne  was  disputed  by  Paul  and  Macedonius.  By 
their  zeal  and  abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station 
to  which  they  aspired;  and,  if  the  moral  character  of  Mace- 
donius was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had  the  advantage 
of  a  prior  election  and  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  His  firm 
attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed,  which  has  given  Paul  a  place 
in  the  calendar  among  saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Arians.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he 
was  five  times  driven  from  the  throne ;  to  which  he  was  more 
frequently  restored  by  the  violence  of  the  people  than  by  the 
permission  of  the  prince ;  and  the  power  of  Macedonius  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  death  of  his  rivaL  The  unfortunate  Paul 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia 
gMttfA.D.  to  the  most  desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,^^  confined  in  a 
dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  left  six  days  without  food,  and  at 
length  strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  ond  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantius.^^  The  first  blood  which 
stained  the  new  capital  was  spilt  in  this  ecclesiastical  contest ; 

1"  See,  on  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Rome,  Ammianns.  xv.  7 ;  Atbanas. 
torn.  i.  p.  834,  861 ;  Sozomen,  1.  iv.  c.  15 ;  Theodoret,  L  ii.  c.  17 ;  Sulp.  Sever. 
Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  413  [c.  39] ;  Hieronjrm.  Chron.  Marcellin.  et  Faustin.  LibelL 
P*  3i  4 ;  Tillemont,  Mdm.  Ecd^  torn.  vi.  p.  336. 

Mi  Cucusus  was  the  last  stage  of  bis  life  and  siifferings.  The  situation  of  that 
lonely  town,  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia.  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  has 
occasioned  some  geographical  perplexity;  but  we  are  directed  to  the  true  spot  by 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  from  Caesarea  to  Anacarbus.  See  CeUahi  Geograph. 
torn.  ii.  p.  2x3;  Wesselingad  Itinerar.  p.  179,  703. 

i<>*Athanasius  (t.  i.  p.  703,  813,  814)  affirms,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
Paul  was  murdered ;  and  appeals,  not  only  to  comntem  fame,  but  even  to  the  un- 
suspicious testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of  the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  be  acknow- 
ledges that  the  heretics  attributed  to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. Athanasius  is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates  (1.  ii.  c  26) ;  but  Sozomen.  who 
discovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (L  iv.  0.2)  to  insinuate  a  prudent  doubt. 
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net  mmny  persons  were  slain  on  both  sides^  in  the  furiom  and 
bstinate  seditions  of  the  people.  The  commission  of  enforcing 
sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul  had  been  entrusted  to 
lermogenes^  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  execu- 
.on  of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.  The  Catholics  rose  in  the  de- 
snce  of  their  bishop ;  the  palace  of  Hermogenes  was  consumed  ; 
ie  first  military  officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels 
irough  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired,  his 
feless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  insults.  ^^  The  fieite 
f  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the  Praetorian  prefect,  to  act 
ith  more  precaution  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  the  most  gentle 
ad  honourable  terms,  he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the 
Rths  of  Zeuxippus,  which  haid  a  private  communication  with  the 
idace  and  the  sea.  A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at  the  garden- 
MiSf  immediately  hoisted  sail ;  and,  while  the  people  were 
ill  ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacrilege,  their  bishop  was  already 
mbarked  on  his  voyage  to  Thessalonica.  They  soon  beheld, 
ith  surprise  and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown 
pen,  and  the  usurper  Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
raefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops  of 
uards  with  drawn  swords.  The  military  procession  advanced 
ywards  the  cathedral ;  the  Arians  and  the  Catholics  eagerly 
ished  to  occupy  that  important  post ;  and  three  thousand  one 
nndred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the 
imult.  Maceaonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force, 
t)tained  a  decisive  victory ;  but  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
lamour  and  sedition  ;  and  the  causes  which  appeared  the  least 
>nnected  with  the  subject  of  dispute  were  sufficient  to  nourish 
id  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in  which 
le  body  of  the  great  Constantine  had  been  deposited  was  in 
ruinous  condition,  the  bishops  transported  those  venerable  re- 
tains into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius.  This  prudent  and  even 
ious  measure  was  represented  as  a  wicked  pro&nation  by  the 
hole  party  which  adhered  to  the  Homoousian  doctrine.  The 
ictions  immediately  flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was 
sed  as  their  field  of  battle;  and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
istorians  has  observed,  as  a  real  &ct,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
lat  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed  with  a  stream  of 
lood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and  the  adjacent  courts.  The 
Titer  who  should  impute  these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious 


'  Ammianus  (xiv.  lo)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic  event.    But  we  no 
nger  possess  that  part  of  his  history. 
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principle  would  betray  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  hmnaii 
nature  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motive  which  misled 
the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  disguised  the 
licentiousness  of  passion,  suppressed   the   remorse  which,   in 
another  cause,   would    have    succeeded    to    the  rage  of  the 
Christians  of  Constantinople.^^ 
ani^i^ortiM     The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Constantius,  which  did 
not  always  require  the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was 
justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital  and  the  criminal 
behaviour  of  a  &ction,  which  opposed  the  authority  and  religion 
of  their  sovereign.     The  ordinary  punishments  of  death,  exile, 
and  confiscation  were  inflicted  with   partial  rigour ;  and  the 
Greeks  still  revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader  and 
a  sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermoffenes, 
and  beheaded  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople.     By  an  emct  of 
Constantius  against  the  Catholics,  which  has  not  been  judged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  those  who  refused  to 
communicate   with   the  Arian   bishops,  and  particularly   with 
Macedonius,  were  deprived  of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics  and 
of  the  rights  of  Christians ;  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  possession  of  the  churches;  and  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  holding  their  assemblies  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     The 
execution  of  this  unjust  law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor,  was  committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius;  the 
civil  and  military  powers  were  directed  to  obey  his  commands ; 
and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi-Arian  tjrrant  in  the 
support  of  the  Homoiousion,  exceeded  the  commission,  and  dis- 
graced the  reign,  of  Constantius.     The  sacraments  of  the  church 
were  administered  to  the  reluctant  victims,  who  denied  the 
vocation,  and  abhorred  the  principles,  of  Macedonius.      The 
rites  of  baptism  were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who, 
for  that  purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  fHeinds 
and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were  held  open, 
by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated  bread  was  forced 
down   their  throat;  the  breasts  of  tender  virgins  were  either 
burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells  or  inhumanly  ccmmressed  between 
sharp  and  heavy  boards.^^'^    The  Novatians  of^  Constantinople 

^**  See  Socrates,  .  iL  c.  6,  7,  .a,  13, 15,  16,  26,  27,  38,  and  Soiomen,  1  UL  3, 
7,  9 ;  L  iv.  c.  3,  ai.    The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constantinople,  of  which  Fhodos  has 
made  an  abstract  (Phot.  Bibliot  p.  14x0-1430),  are  an  indiflEcrent  copy  of  these 
historians ;  but  a  modem  Greek,  who  coiud  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding 
fables  and  miracles,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. 

ii^Socrates,  L  il  c.  27, 38.    Sosomen,  L  iv.  c.  ai.     The  principal  assistants  of 
Macedonius,  in  the  work  olT  persecution,  were  the  two  bishqps  of  Nioomedia  and 
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lie  adjacent  omntry^  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
ousian  standaitl,  deserved  to  he  confoonded  with  the 
ic»  themBelves.  Macedonins  was  informed  that  a  large 
t  of  Paphlagonia  ^^  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  those 
es.  He  resolved  either  to  convert  or  to  extirpate  them ; 
IS  he  distrusted,  on  this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of  an 
astical  mission,  he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thoosand 
tries  to  march  against  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the 
ly  of  Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The 
an  peasants,   animated   by  despair   and    religious   fury, 

encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  and,  though 
of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the  Roman  legions  were 
shed  by  an  irregular  multitude,  armed  only  with  scythes 
(CS ;  and,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious 

four  thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed,  in  a  eon- 
it  lively  manner,  some  of  the  theological  calamities  which 
d  the  empire,  and  more  especially  the  East,  in  the  reign 
ince  who  was  the  slave  of  his  own  passions  and  of  those 
eunuchs.     **  Many  were  impriscmed,  and  persecuted,  and 

into  exile.  Whole  troops  of  those  who  were  styled 
»  were  massacred,  particidarly  at  Cysicus,  and  at  Siuno- 

In  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other 
ces,  towns    and  villages  were    laid  waste  and  utterly 
ired."  iw 
le  the  flames  of  the  Arian  controversy  consumed  the  vitals  n*  nvoit 

empire,  the  African  provinces  were  infested  by  their  th«Doii»ti«i 
u*  enemies  the  savage  fimatics,  who,  under  the  name  of  uom.  a.d 
celUons,  formed  the  strength  and  scandal  of  the  Donatist 
^    The  severe  execution  of  the  laws  of  Coostantine  had 

who  were  esteemed  for  their  virtues,  and  especially  for  their  charity.  I 
forbear  reminding  the  reader  that  the  difierenoe  between  the  Homoousitm 
noiimsion  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  thedlogioal  eye. 
e  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  situatioQ  of  Mantimum.  In  fepeaking  of  these 
nds  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  St. 
e  the  indefinite  terms  of  cLptfifuU^  ^oAayytc,  rttyiutr*,  which  Nioephorus  very 

translates  thousands.    Vales,  ad  Socrat  L  u.  &  38.      [Mantinium  was  in 
s;  see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr,  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  194,  where  Acta  Sanct.  24th 
farL  S.  Tatiani,  and  U,  12th  Sept,  Vit  &  Autonomi,  are  quoCed.    The 
of  the  place  is  still  unknown.] 
Uan.  Epistol.  lii.  p.  436,  edit.  Spanheim. 

e  Optatus  Milevitanus  (particularly  iil  4),  with  the  Donatist  history,  by  M. 
ind  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  numerous  circum- 
vhich  Augustin  nas  mentioned  of  the  fiiry  of  the  Circumcellions  against 
and  against  themselves,  have  been  laboriously  collected  by  TiUemont, 
xl^  tom.  vi.  p.  147-165 ;  and  he  has  often,  though  without  design,  ex- 
.e  injuries  which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 
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excited  a  spirit  of  disoontent  and  resistance ;  the  strenuous 
of  his  son  Gonstans  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  church  ei 
ated  the  sentiments  of  mutual  hatred  which  had  first  ooca 
the  separation;  and  the  methods  of  force  and  corruptio 
ployed  by  the  two  imperial  commissioners,  Paul  and  Ma 
tiirnished  the  schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  betwe 
maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their  prel 
successors.^^^  The  peasants  who  inhabited  the  villa| 
Numidia  and  Mauritania  were  a  ferocious  race,  who  had 
imperfectly  reduced  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
who  were  imperfectly  converted  to  the  Christian  fiiith ;  bi 
were  actuated  by  a  blind  and  furious  enthusiasm  in  the  ct 
their  Donatist  teachers.  They  indignantly  supported  th* 
of  their  bishops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and  1 
terruption  of  their  secret  assemblies.  The  violence  < 
officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sustained  by  a  n 
guard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with  equal  violence;  an 
blood  of  some  popular  ecclesiastics,  which  had  been  shed 
quanrel,  inflamed  their  rude  followers  with  an  eager  desire 
venging  the  death  of  these  holy  mariyrs.  By  their  own  c 
and  rashness,  the  ministers  of  persecution  sometimes  pre 
their  fieite ;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult  precif 
the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion.  Driven  from 
native  villages,  the  Donatist  peasants  assembled  in  form 
gangs  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaetulian  desert;  and  readi 
changed  the  habits  of  labour  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  i 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  religion  and  fiuntl 
demned  by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders  of  the  C 
cellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the  saints ;  thei 
dpal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  provided  with  i 
and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty  club,  which  they  tern 
IsraeUie;  and  the  well-known  sound  of  ''Praise  be  to 
which  they  used  as  their  cry  of  war,  diffused  constematio 
the  unarmed  provinces  of  Africa.     At  first  their  deprec 

1*1  It  18  amusing  enous^  to  observe  the  language  of  opposite  partiei,  wl 
speak  of  the  same  men  and  thingib  Gratus,  oishop  of  Carthage,  b^ 
aodamations  of  an  orthodox  synod,  **Gratias  Deo  omnipotenti  et  Chri 
...  qui  imperavit  religiosissimo  Constant!  Imperatori,  ixt  votum  gererel 
ct  mitteret  ministros  sancti  opcx'is famulos  Dei  Paulum  et  Macarium  ".  M 
ad  Calcero  Optati,  p.  ^15.  "Ecce  subito"(sa^  the  Donatist  autboi 
Passion  of  Marculiis),  **  de  Constantis  regis  tyrannici  doroo  .  .  .  pollittun 
rianae  persecutionis  murmur  increpuit,  et  Aiabus  hesHis  ad  Africam  missis 
scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo  execranaum  prorsus  ac  dirum  eodesie  oertamen  i 
est;  ut  pootdos  Christianus  ad  unionem  cum  traditoribus  faciendam, 

militum  gladiis  et  draconxim  pT«aien\\\MS  s\g,Tus,  et  tubarum  vocibus  cQf 

Monument  p.  304. 
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were  coloured  by  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  they  soon  exceeded 
the  measure  of  subsistence,  indulged  without  control  their  in- 
temperance and  avarice,  burnt  the  villages  which  they  had  pil- 
laged, and  reigned  the  licentious  tyrants  of  the  open  country. 
The  occupaticMis  of  husbandry,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
were  interrupted ;  and,  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to  re- 
store the  primitive  equality  of  mankind  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  dvil  society,  they  opened  a  secure  asylum  for  the 
slaves  and  debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  their  holy  standard. 
When  they  were  not  resisted,  they  usually  contented  themselves 
with  plunder,  but  the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts 
of  violence  and  murder ;  and  some  Catholic  priests,  who  had 
im]nrudently  signalised  their  seal,  were  tortured  by  the  fimatics 
with  the  most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity.  The  spirit  of  the 
Circumcellions  was  not  alwavs  exerted  against  their  defenceless 
enemies ;  they  engaged,  and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of 
the  povince ;  and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they  attacked 
in  the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valour,  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists  who  were  taken 
in  arms  received,  and  they  soon  deserved,  the  same  treatment 
which  might  have  been  shewn  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
The  captives  died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  sword,  the 
axe,  or  the  fire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were  multiplied 
in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the  horrors  of  rebellion, 
and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutuid  forgiveness.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centuiy,  the  example  of  the  Circumcellions  has 
been  renewed  in  the  persecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards ;  and,  if  the  fimatics  of  Lan- 
guedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia  by  their  military  achieve- 
ments, the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce  independence  with 
more  resolution  and  perseverance.^^ 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  of  religious  t3rranny;tMrr2iip 
but  the  rage  of  the  Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  fren^  of  a  very*^""**^" 
extraordinary  kind;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among 
them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be  paralleled  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age.  Many  of  these  nnatics  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  honor  orlife,  and  the  desire  of  martyrdom ;  and 
they  deemed  it  of  little  moment  by  what  means,  or  by  what 
hands,  they  perished,  if  their  conduct  was  sanctified  by  the  in- 
tention of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory  of  the  true  fiidth  and 


WThe  Histotre  des  Camisupds,  in  3  vols.  lama  VUlefrandie,  1760,  may  be 
reoommeoded  as  aocmte  Mid  imputiaL  It  rec|nirei  •ome  tttflOUon  u^  dSanomsL 
the  rd'igion  of  the  author. 
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jthe  hope  of  eternal  happiness.^^  Sometimes  they  rudely  dis- 
turbed the  festivals  and  profaned  the  temples  of  paganism,  with 
the  design  of  exciting  the  most  zealous  of  the  idcSatera  to  re- 
venge the  insulted  honour  of  their  gods.  They  sometimes  forced 
their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  afirighted 
judge  to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They  fte- 
quently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public  highways,  and  obliged 
tnem  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  martyrdom,  by  the  promise  of  a  re- 
ward, if  they  consented,  and  by  the  thceat  of  instant  death,  if 
they  reused  to  grant  so  very  singular  a  fiivour.  When  they  were 
disappointed  of  every  other  resource,  they  announced  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and .  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  lofty  rock;  and 
many  precipices  were  shewn,  which  had  acquired  &me  by  the 
number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  actions  of  these  desperate 
enthusiasts,  who  were  admired  by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of 
God,  and  abhorred  by  the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  im- 
partial philosopher  may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last  abuse 
of  that  inflexible  spirit,  which  was  originally  derived  from  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
a«B«ni  The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  divisions,  which  dis* 

th«  ouicSmi  tracted  the  peace,  and  dishonoured  the  triumph^  of  the  church, 
susb  will  confirm  the  remark  of  a  pagan  historian,  and  justify  the 
complaint  of  a  venerable  bishop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus 
had  convinced  him  that  the  enmity  of  tne  Christians  towards 
each  other  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against  man ;  ^^ 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically  laments  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by  discord,  into  the  image  of 
chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tempest,  and  of  hell  itself  ^^  The  fietoe 
and  partial  writers  of  the  times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves, 
and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries,  have  painted  the 
battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  Our  calmer  reason  will  reject 
such  pure  and  perfect  monsters  of  vice  or  sanctity,  and  will 
impute  an  equal,  or  at  least  an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good 
and  evil  to  the  hostile  sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestoweclthe 
appellations  of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society.    Thev  hopes 

tf*The  Doniatist  suicides  alleged  in  tbdr  justification  the  example  of  Raiias, 
wjbich  is  related  in  the  i4tb  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  M^Macabees. 

iM  NuUas  infestas  hominibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  sibi  ferales  pleriqne  Christianorum 
eiQperrtis.    Aoimian.  xxii.  5. 

^^Gregor.  Naaansen,  Oral.  i.  p.  ^    Se&  TiUemoot^  took  vi.  p.  501.  quarto 
edit 
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and  fears  in  the  present^  or  in  a  future,  life  were  balanced  in 
the  same  proportion.  On  either  side,  the  error  might  be 
innocent,  the  fiiith  sincere,  the  practice  meritorious  or  corrupt. 
Their  passions  were  excited  by  similar  objects  ;  and  they  might 
alternately  abuse  the  favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The 
metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  could 
not  influence  their  moral  character ;  and  they  were  alike  actuated 
by  the  intolerant  spirit  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  pure 
and  simple  maxims  of  the  gospel. 

A  modem  writer,  who,  with  a  just  confidence,  has  prefixed  to  tgjiwgy 
his  own  history  the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philoso- 
phical,^^ accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu  for 
neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  a  law  of  Constantine,  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  pagan 
worship  was  absolutely  suppressed,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  subjects  was  left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  any 
public  religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philosophic  historian  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  has  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambigu- 
ous testimony  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  have  too  lightly 
ascribed  to  their  fiivourite  hero  the  tnerii  of  a  general  persecu- 
tion.^^^  Instead  of  alleging  this  imaginary  law,  which  would 
have  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  Imperial  codes,  we  may  safely 
appeal  to  the  original  epistle  which  Constantine  addressed  to  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion  ;  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer 
disguised  his  conversion  nor  dreaded  the  rivals  of  his  throne. 
He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master  ; 
but  he  declares  that  those  who  still  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  celestial  light  may  fireely  enjoy  their  temples  and  their  t/ooMUn 
&ncied  gods.  A  report  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were 
suppressed  is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  himself, 
who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  moderation,  the  in- 
vincible   force   of  habit,   of  prejudice,  and  of  superstition.^®* 

i^Histoire  Politique  et  Phflosophique  des  EtaUissemens  des  Europ^ens  dans 
les  deux  I  odes,  torn,  l  p.  9. 

i<7  According  to  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  il  c  45)  the  emperor  pro- 
hibited, both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  t&  ftvcropa  .  •  •  rqv  Ei^MAoAarpctac ;  the 
abominable  acts  or  parts  of  idolatnr.  Socrates  (L  L  c.  17)  and  Sosomen  (L  ii  c 
4,  5)  have  represented  the  conduct  of  Constantine  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and 
history  ;  which  has  been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (1.  v.  c  ax)  and  Oroemis  (viL  98). 
Turn  deinde  (says  the  latter)  primus  Constantinus/Kiteordineet/>0  vicem  vertit 
edicto;  siquidem  statuit  citra  uUam  hominum  caedem  paganorum  templa  claudL 

i«  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit  Constantin.  1.  ii.  c.  56,  6a  In  the  sermon  to  the 
assembly  of  saints,  whidi  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was  mature  in  yean 
and  piety,  he  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c  xi)  that  they  are  pennitied  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  to  exercise  every  part  of  their  rdiipoonranki^ 
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Without  violating  the  sanctity  of  his  promise,  without  aUrming 
the  fears  of  the  pagans,  the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed 
&bric  of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  he 
occasionally  exercised,  though  they  were  secretly  prompted  by 
a  Christian  zeal,  were  coloured  by  the  fairest  pretences  of  justice 
and  the  public  good  ;  and,  while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin 
the  foundations,  he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  ancient 
religion.  After  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his  predecesscHS, 
he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the  occult 
and  impious  arts  of  divination ;  which  excited  the  vain  hopes, 
and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts,  of  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  their  present  condition.  An  ignominious  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  oracles,  which  had  been  publicly  convicted 
of  fraud  and  fidsehood  ;  the  efieminate  priests  of  the  Nile  were 
abolished  ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
censor,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the  demolition  of  several 
temples  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  every  mode  of  prostitution  was 
devoutly  practised  in  the  fiice  of  day,  and  to  the  honour  of 
Venus.  ^^  The  Imperial  city  of  Constantinople  was,  in  some 
measure,  raised  at  the  expense,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoils, 
of  the  opulent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia  ;  the  sacred  property 
was  confiscated;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were  transported, 
with  rude  &miliarity,  among  a  people  who  considered  tnem  as 
objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of  curiosity :  the  gold  and  silver 
were  restored  to  circulation  ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  bishops, 
and  the  eunuchs,  improved  the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying 
at  once  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment.  But 
these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long  since  accustomed  to 
endure  the  same  sacrilegious  rapine,  from  the  tyranny  of  princes 
and  proconsuls,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to 
subvert  the  established  religion .^^^ 
hu  MM  The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fieither, 
with  more  zeal  and  with  less  discretion.     The  pretences  of 

^^  See  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  54-58,  and  I.  iv.  c.  23,  35.  These 
acts  of  authority  may  be  compared  with  the  suppression  of  the  Baochanals,  and 
the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  by  the  magistrates  of  pagan  Rome. 

170  Etisebius  (in  Vit  Constant.  L  iiL  c  ^)  and  Libanius  (OraL  pro  TeropliB,  p.  9, 

io»  edit  Gothotred.)  both  mention  the  pious  sacrilege  of  Constantine,  which  thqr 

viewed  in  venr  different  lights.     The  latter  expressly  declares  that  *'  he  made  use 

of  the  SBcrta  money,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship ;  the  temples 

indeed  were  impoveriahed,  but  the  sacred  rites  were  performed  there  *'.    Lardner's 

Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vq\.  Vv.  ^  i^x 
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rapine  and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied  ;  ^^  every  in- 
dulgence was  shewn  to  the  illegal  behaviour  of  the  Christians ; 
every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disadvantage  of  paganism ; 
and  the  demolition  of  the  temples  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
auspicious  events  of  the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constantius.^^ 
The  name  of  Constantius  is  prefixed  to  a  concise  law,  which 
might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  future  prohibitions. 
"It  is  our  pleasure  that  in  all  places^  and  in  all  cities^  the 
temples  be  immediately  shut^  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none 
may  have  the  power  of  ofiending.  It  is  likewise  our  pleasure 
that  all  our  subjects  should  abstain  frcmi  sacrifices.  If  any  one 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of 
vengeance,  and,  after  his  execution,  let  his  property  be  confis- 
cated to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the  same  penalties 
against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  if  they  neglect  to  punish 
the  criminals."  ^^^  But  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  this  formidable  edict  was  either  composed  without  being 
published,  or  was  published  without  being  executed.  The 
evidence  of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which  are  still  extant  of 
brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public  exercise  of  the 
pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 
In  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  a  great  number  of  temples  were  respected,  or  at  least 
were  spared  ;  and  the  devout  multitude  still  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  sacrifices,  of  festivals,  and  of  processions,  by  the  permission, 
or  by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil  government.  About  four 
years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Constantius 
visited  the  temples  of  Rome  ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour 
is  recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy  of  the 

^^  Ammianus  (xxil  4)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were  spoltis  templorum 
pasti.  Libanius  says  (Orat  pro  Tempi  p.  23),  that  the  emperor  often  gave  away 
a  temple,  like  a  dog.  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup :  but  the  devout  philo80> 
pber  takes  care  to  observe  that  these  sacrilegious  favourites  very  seldom  prospered. 

1^  See  Gothofred.  Cod.  Tbeodos.  torn,  vi  p.  960 ;  Liban.  OraL  Parental  c.  z.  in 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  torn,  vil  p.  935. 

iTspiacuit  omnibus  locis  atque  urbibus  universis  claudi  protinus  templa.  et 
accessu  vetitis  omnibus  licentiam  delinquendi  perditis  abn^^arl  Volumus  etiam 
cxmctos  a  sacrificiis  abstinere.  Quod  siquis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpetraverit, 
gladio  stematur :  facilitates  etiam  perempti  fisoo  decernimus  vindican :  et  similiter 
adiligi  rectores  provinciarum  si  fadnora  vindkare  neglexerint  Cod.  Theodos.  L 
xvL  tit.  X.  leg.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  contradiction  in  the  date  of 
this  extrava|[nnt  law ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  whk:h  the  negligence  of  magis- 
trates is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation.  M.  de  la  Bastie  (M6m.  de  1  Academic, 
torn.  XV.  p.  98)  conjectures,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the 
minutes  of  a  law.  the  beads  of  an  intended  bill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis 
Memorise,  among  the  papers  of  Constantius.  and  afterwards  inserted,  as  a  worthy 
model,  in  the  Theodosian  code. 
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imitation  of  suoceeding  princes.  ''That  ettiperct,*'  says 
Symmachus^  ''suffered  the  privileges  of  the  restal  virgins  to 
remain  inviolate ;  he  bestowed  the  sacerdotal  dignities  on  the 
nobles  of  Rome^  granted  the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  public  rites  and  sacrifices  :  and,  though  he  had 
emlnraced  a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  deprive 
the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity."  *^*  The  senate 
still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn  decrees,  the  dmne 
memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  Constantine  himself  was 
associated,  after  his  death,  to  those  gods  whom  he  had  renounced 
and  insulted  during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  SOVEREIGN  PONTIFF,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  accepted,  without 
hesitation,  by  seven  Christian  emperors ;  who  were  invested 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  the  religion  which  they 
had  deserted  than  over  that  which  they  professed.^^^ 
The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of  pagamsm;^'^ 

I'^Symmach.  Epistol.  x.  54. 

V  llie  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  sur  le  Souveram  Pontificat  da 
Eropereurs  Romains  (in  M^m.  de  TAcad.  torn.  xv.  p.  75-144),  is  a  very  learned 
and  judicious  performance,  which  explains  the  state,  and  pro\'es  the  toleration,  of 
paganism  from  Constantine  to  Gratian.  The  assertion  of  Zoshnus  that  Gradan 
was  the  first  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  tlie 
murmurs  of  bigotry,  on  that  subject,  are  almost  silenced. 

17*  As  I  have  freelyanticipated  the  use  di pagans  and  paganism,  I  shall  now  trace  the 
sinEukur  revolutions  of  those  celebrated  wor^  i.  no^i^  i««r^]  •  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a  fountain ;  and  the  rural  neighbourhood  which 
frequented  the  same  fountain  derived  the  common  appellation  oipagus  and  pagtuu 
(Festus  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  ii.  382).  2.  By  an  easy  extension 
of  the  word,  pagan  and  rural  became  almost  synonymous  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xzriii 
5) ;  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired  that  name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into 
feasants  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  3.  The  amazing  increase  of  the 
mih'tary  order  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative  term  (Hume's  Elssays,  voL 
I  p.  555) ;  and  all  }he  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  prince  were 
branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  pagans  (Tacit  Hist  iii.  24, 43, 77.  Juvenal 
Satir.  xvu  [33I  Tertullian.  de  Pallio,  c.  4).  4.  The  Christians  were  the  soldien 
of  Christ ;  tneir  adversaries,  who  refused  his  sacrament,  or  military  oath  of  baptism, 
might  deserve  the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans :  and  this  popular  reproacn  was 
introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (A.D.  365)  into  Imperial  laws  (Cod. 
Theodos.  1.  xvl  tit  ii.  leg.  18)  and  theolo^cal  writings.  5.  Christianity  gradually 
filled  the  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Prudentnis  (advers. 
Symmachum,  L  I  ad  fin.)  and  Orosius  (in  Prsefat  Hist.),  retired  and  languished 
in  obscure  villages ;  and  the  word/r^irx,  with  its  new  signification,  revertra  to  its 
primitive  origin.  6.  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  his  family  has  expired,  the 
vacant  title  of  pagans  has  been  successively  anplied  to  all  the  idolaters  ana  pol3rthe- 
ists  of  the  old  and  new  workL  7.  The  Latin  Christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple, 
on  their  mortal  enemies  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  purest  •r»//tfritf»/ were  branded 
with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  and  pNEi^anism.  See  Gerard  Vossius,  Etymolo- 
gicon  Ungnm  Latinae,  in  his  works,  torn.  1.  p.  49a  Godefroy's  Commentarr  op 
ibe  Tbeo&nan  Code,  torn,  vl  p.  250.  «^  Ducan^,  mediae  et  infimse  Tjtinitat. 
Olossar,  [Latin pagus,  canton  or  village,  ba&  i«3K]ktt&tu>  te'^r«CfiL«^.\ 
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:he  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was  less  vigorouslv  pro- 
ed  by  princes  and  bishops  who  were  more  immediately 
led  by  the  guilt  and  danger  of  domestic  rebellion.  The 
jation  of  idolatry  ^'^  might  have  been  justified  by  the 
lished  principles  of  intolerance :  but  the  hostile  sects, 
1  alternately  reigned  in  the  imperial  court,  were  mutually 
thensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exasperating,  the  minds 

powerful,  though  declining,  fiEiction.  Eveiy  motive  of 
irity  and  fashion,  of  interest  and  reaacm,  now  militated  on 
ide  of  Christianity ;  but  two  or  three  generations  elapsed 
e  their  victorious  influence  was  universally  felt.  The  re- 
{  which  had  so  long  and  so  lately  been  established  in  the 
in  empire  was  still  revered  by  a  numerous  people,  less 
bed  indeed  to  speculative  opinion  than  to  ancient  custom, 
lonours  of  the  state  and  army  were  indifferently  bestowed 
I  the  subjects  of  Constantine  and  Constantius ;  and  a  coq- 
ible  portion  of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valour  was  still 
^ed  in  the  service  of  pol3rtheism.  The  superstition  of  the 
or  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher, 
derived  from  very  different  causes,  but  they  met  with 
.  devotion  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their  zeal  was 
sibly  provoked  by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed 

and  their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded  con- 
2e  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young  and 
it  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  firom  the  arms  of  the 
irians,  had  secretly  embraced  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

;n  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  ETtMAor  and  AarpcM  were  ancient 
imiliar  words.  Tbe  former  expressed  a  likeness,  an  apparition  (Homer, 
xi.  6oi),  a  representation,  an  image,  created  either  by  fancy  or  art.  The 
ienoted  any  sort  of  service  or  slavery.  The  J«ws  of  Egypt,  who  translated 
:brew  scriptiires,  restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exodus  xx.  4,  5)  to  the 
us  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Grecian 
bas  been  adopted  by  Uie  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  the  reproach 
atry  (EiawAoAarpcta)  has  Stigmatized  that  visible  and  abject  mode  of  supeisti- 
hich  some  sects  of  Christianity  should  not  hastily  impute  to  the  polytheists 
ece  and  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Julian  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  Legions  of  Gaul — His  i 
and  Success — The  Death  of  Constaniius — Ciuil  Adndmst 
of  Julian 

Thtjtaioiimr  While  the  Romans  languished  under  the  ignominiouB  tyi 
■fl^  ""of  eunuchs  and  bishops^  the  praises  of  Julian  were  rep 
with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  empire^  except  in  the  p 
of  Constantius.  The  Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and 
dreaded^  the  arms  of  the  young  Ceesar ;  his  soldiers  wen 
companions  of  his  victory  ;  the  grateftd  provincials  enjoyec 
blessings  of  his  reign ;  but  the  nivourites  who  had  opposet 
elevation  were  offended  by  his  virtues;  and  they  justly 
sidered  the  friend  of  the  people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court, 
long  as  the  £Eime  of  Julian  was  doubtful^  the  buffoons  o1 
palace^  who  were  skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried 
efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they  had  so  often  practised 
success.  They  easily  discovered  that  his  simplicity  was 
exempt  from  affectation:  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  an 
savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple,  were  applied  t 
dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic  warrior ;  and  his  m^ 
dispatches  were  stigmatized  as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fie 
of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  sti 
the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy.^  The 
of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  vie 
the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  long 
painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  the  monarch  hii 
was  meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from  his  lieutenant 
honourable  reward  of  his  labours.     In  the  letters  crowned 

1  Omnes  qui  plus  poterant  in  palatio,  adulandi  professores  jam  docti, 
consulta  prospereque  completa  vertebant  in  deridiculum  :  talia  sine  modo  stre 
insulse ;  in  odium  venit  cum  victoriis  suis  capella,  non  homo ;  ut  hinutum  Jul 
carpentes,  appellantesque  loquacem  talpam,  et  purpuratam  simiam,  et  litta 
Graecum :  et  his  congruentia  plurima  atque  vernacula  Uegendum  cum  I 
aeque  ut  tintinnabulaj  principi  resonantes,  audire  haec  tsuiiuiue  gestienti,  f 
^us  obruo«  verbis  impudentibus  conabantur,  ut  segnem  inoessentes  et  tii 

et  umbmtiJeio,  gestaque  secus  vexbis  oomptioribus  exomanteoi.     Amu 

xviu  XI, 
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I,  which^  according  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed  to 
>rovince8,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Constantius 
nade  his  dispositions  in  person  ;  he  had  signalized  his  valour 
e  foremost  ranks ;  his  military  conduct  had  secured  the 
fy ;  and  the  captive  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  presented 
fn  on  the  field  of  battle/'  from  which  he  was  at  that  time 
at  about  forty  days'  journey.'  So  extravagant  a  £Eible  was 
able,  however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credulity,  or  even 
tisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  himself  Secretly 
ious  that  the  applause  and  &vour  of  the  Romans  accom- 
d  the  rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was 
ired  to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  artful  sycophants 
»)loured  their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fiiirest  appear- 

of  truth  and  candour.^  Instead  of  depreciating  the 
s  of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated, 
popular  £sime,  superior  talents,  and  important  services, 
they  darkly  insinuated  that  the  virtues  of  the  Caesar  might 
itly  be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the 
stant  multitude  should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their 
;  or  if  the  general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted 
his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge  and  independent 
ness.  The  personal  fears  of  Constantius  were  interpreted  FMnud 
is  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety ;  SSStto^'^ 
t  in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he  disguised, 
r  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear,  the  sentiments  of 
d  and  envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  in- 
ble  virtues  of  Julian. 

e  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul  and  the  imminent  danger  tim  imiodi 
e  eastern  provinces  offered  a  specious  pretence  for  theSJ^ovAteT 
n  which  was  artfully  concerted  by  the  Imperial  ministers.  Swbm?^ 

resolved  to  disarm  the  Caesar;  to  recall  those  £Eiithful Iprii"^ 
s  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ;  and  to  employ  in 
ant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch  the  hardy  veterans 
had  vanquished,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest 

nniian.  xvi.  12.  The  orator  Themistius  (iv  p.  56.  57)  believed  whatever  was 
led  in  the  Imperial  letters  which  were  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constanti- 
Aiirelius  Victor,  who  published  his  Abriograent  io  the  last  year  of  Con- 
s,  ascribes  the  German  victories  to  the  wisdom  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
r  of  the  Csesar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the 
or  esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue,  and  the  important 
of  consular  of  the  second  Pftnnoaia.  and  prsefect  of  the  city.    Ammtan. 

• 

illido  nocendi  artificio,  aocusatoriaro  dintatem  laudum  titulis  pera^bont. .  .  . 
cx:es  fuerunt  ad  inflammanda  odia  probns  omnibus  potentiores.  See 
rtin.  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  Vet  Pan^gjrr.  xu  5,  6. 
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nations  of  Gennany.  While  Julian  used  the  ktborioiis  ho 
of  his  winter  quarten  at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  po¥ 
which,  in  his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  surpri 
by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notaiy,  with  posit 
orders  from  the  emperor,  which  thei^  were  directed  to  execi 
and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose.  Constantius  signil 
his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celts,  and  Petulai 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,^  should  be  separated  from 
standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired  their  ft 
and  discipline ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  th 
hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected ;  ^  and  t 
this  numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  an 
should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utn 
diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  on 
frontiers  of  Persia.^  The  Csesar  foresaw,  and  hunented, 
consequences  of  this  £Eital  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxilku 
who  engaged  their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated  that  ti 
should  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public  fidtl 
Rome  and  the  personal  honour  of  Julian  had  heea  pledged 
the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  \ 
oppression  would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the  resi 
ment,  of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  who  oonside 
truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom  as  the  n 
valuable  of  their  possessions.  The  legionaries,  who  enjo; 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlisted  for  the  gen< 
defence  of  the  republic ;  but  those  mercenary  troops  heard  n 
cold  indifference  the  antiquated  names  of  the  Republic  and 
Rome.  Attached,  either  frt>m  birth  or  long  habits  to 
climate  and  manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Juli 
they  despised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the  emperor ;  they  drew 
the  laborious  march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the  burning  dew 
of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own  the  country  wl^ch  tl 
had  saved ;  and  excused  their  want  of  spirit  by  pleading 
sacred  and  more  immediate  duty  of  protecting  tneir  fami 

«  [These  are  auxUui  palaitMa  (not  legions ;  see  Appendix  la) ;  the  best  troo| 
the  army,  Wtt«p««  api«{iovf  {numuros)  twr  mpwirruw  irt^r.  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q. , 
p>.  36i,ed.  HertL] 

^\Ex  nmmeris  aliis  {Amm.  ao,  4,  a),  a  general  expression  for  **from  c 
troops,"  inclusive  of  the  legions.] 

*  The  minute  interval,  which  mav  be  interposed,  between  the  hyetiu  aduUA 
the  frtmc  vere  of  Ammianus  (xx.  iU]»  4.  [a]),  instead  of  allowing  a  sufficient  c 
for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render  the  orders  of  Constanthi 
extravagant  as  they  were  unjust.  The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  re«i 
Syria  tm  the  end  of  autumn.  The  memory  of  Ammianus  must  have  been  i 
curate,  and  his  language  incorrect.    \.As  lo  tSius  cniid&m,  see  Ap^  i.] 
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.nd  friMidiw  The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  derived 
rom  the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  danger. 
ia'  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted  of  their  military 
trength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty  which  had  been 
mposed  on  their  fears ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  alnlities  and 
ralour  of  Julian,  the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the 
Miblic  calamities  would  be  imputed,  must  6nd  himself,  after  a 
'^ain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians 
ir  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  If  Julian  complied 
vith  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own 
lestruction,  and  that  of  a  people  who  deserved  his  affection. 
3ut  a  positive  refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion  and  a  declaration 
>f  war.  The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremp- 
tory, and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his  commands,  left  not 
iny  room  for  a  fiur  apology  or  candid  interpretation ;  and  the 
iependent  station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to  pause 
>r  to  deliberate.  Solitude  increased  the  perplexity  of  Julian ; 
le  could  no  longer  applv  to  the  futhful  counsels  of  Sallust, 
vho  had  been  removed  irom  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice 
>f  the  eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations 
)y  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  been 
ifiraid  or  ashamed  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul.  The  moment 
lad  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,^  the  general  of  the  cavalry, 
was  dispatched  into  Britain,  to  repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots 
md  Picts ;  and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assess- 
nent  of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  cr^y  and  corrupt  statesman^ 
leclining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this  dangerous 
x^casion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated  invitations  of 
Julian,  who  represented  to  him  that  in  every  important  measure, 
the  presence  of  the  prefect  was  indispensable  in  the  council 
}f  the  prince.  In  the  meanwhile  the  C&esar  was  oppressed  by 
the  rude  amd  importunate  solicitations  of  the  Imperial  messengers, 
Birho  presumed  to  suggest  that,  if  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
tninisters,  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay, 
ind  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution.  Unable  to 
resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  expressed,  in  the  most  serious 
terms,  his  wish,  and  even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple. 


7  Ammianas,  xx.  1.  The  valour  of  'Lupidnus,  and  his  military  skill,  are  ac- 
knowledg*^  by  the  bistoriaji,  who.  in  his  affected  language,  aocnses  the  general 
of  exalting  the  horns  of  his  pride,  bellowing  in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  more  cruel  or  avaricious.  The. danger  from  the  Scots  and  Picts 
was  so  serious  that  Julian  himself  had  some  thoughts  pf  passing  over  into  the 
island.     [Constantius  was  doubtless  ignorant  of  this  danger.  J 
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which  he  could  not  preserve  with  honour,  but  which  he  oonid 
not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject,  and 
that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public 
wel&re  He  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  commands  of  Constantius ;  a  part  of  the  troops  began 
theur  march  for  the  Alps ;  and  the  detachments  ftom  the  several 
garrisons  moved  towards  their  respective  places  of  assembly. 
They  advanced  with  difficulty  through  the  trembling  and 
afihghted  crowds  of  provincials  ;  who  attempted  to  excite  their 
pity  by  silent  despair  or  loud  lamentations  ;  while  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers,  holding  theur  in&nts  in  their  arms,  accused  the 
desertion  of  their  husbands,  in  the  mixed  language  of  grie(  of 
tenderness,  and  of  indignation.  This  scene  of  general  distress 
afflicted  the  humanity  of  the  Caesar ;  he  granted  a  sufiident 
number  of  post- waggons  to  transport  the  wives  and  fiunilies  of 
the  soldiers,^  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hardships  which  he 
was  constrained  to  inflict,  and  increased,  by  the  most  laudable 
arts,  his  own  populari^  and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops. 
The  grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage ; 
their  hcentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were  communicated 
from  tent  to  tent  ¥rith  more  boldness  and  effect,  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  most  daring  acts  of  sedition ;  and  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  their  tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dispersed, 
which  painted  in  hvely  colours  the  disgrace  of  the  Caesar,  the 
oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant 
of  Asia.  The  servants  of  Constantius  were  astonished  and 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit  They  pressed 
the  Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops:  but  they 
imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian ; 
who  proposed  that  they  should  not  march  through  Paris,  and 
suggested  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  mterview. 
n«y  pri^  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  announced,  the 
Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which 
had  been  erected  m  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After 
distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  by  their  rank  or 
merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addressed  himself  in 
a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding  multitude :  he  celebrated 
their  exploits  with  grateful  applause:    encouraged   them  to 

*  He  granted  them  the  peraiisnon  of  the  eurnts  clatmlaris,  or  clahularii. 
These  poet-wtLggpns  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Code,  and  were  supposed  to  cany 
Hfteen  flundreapoands  weight.    See  Vitas.  «&  toAtittn.  xx,  4. 
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with  alacrity,  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a 
1  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  admonished  them  that  the 
ids  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  cheerful  obedi- 
rhe  soldiers,  who  were  apprehensive  of  offending  their 
by  an  indecent  clamour,  or  of  belying  their  sentiments 
and  venal  acclamations,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence, 
er  a  short  pause,  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The 
]  officers  were  entertained  by  the  Caesar,  who  professed, 
rarmest  language  of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his  inability 
*d,  according  to  their  deserts,  the  brave  companions  of 
ones.  They  retired  from  the  feast,  full  of  grief  and 
ty ;  and  lamented  the  hardship  of  their  £Eite,  which  tore 
3m  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country.  The 
mediant  which  coiud  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly 
.  and  approved ;  the  popular  resentment  was  insensibly 
i  into  a  regular  conspiracy;  their  just  reasons  of  com- 
irere  heightened  by  passion,  and  their  passions  were 
I  by  Mrine  ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops 
lulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
etuous  multitude,  with  swords  and  bowls  ^  and  torches  in 
nds,  rushed  into  the  suburbs ;  encompassed  the  palace;  ^ 
reless  of  future  dangers,  pronounced  the  fiital  and  ir- 
[e  words,  Julian  Augustus  !  The  prince,  whose  anxious 
I  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamations, 
the  doors  against  their  intrusion ;  and,  as  long  as  it  was 
>wer,  secluded  his  person  and  dignity  from  the  accidents 
tumal  tumult.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose 
s  irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palace, 
nth  respectful  violence^  the  object  of  their  choice,  guarded 

[iiarto  rightly  (Zos.  iii.  9);  Smith's  text  and  others  give  Araerj/] 
probably  the  palace  of  the  baths  {Tkermarum),  of  which  a  solid  and 
till  subsists  in  the  rue  de  la  Harfe.  The  buildings  covered  a  consider- 
!  of  the  modem  quarter  of  the  University;  and  the  gsurdens,  under  the 
an  kings,  communicated  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez.  By 
s  of  time  and  the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the 
ntury,  to  a  maze  of  ruins;  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  ioen«  of 
love. 

Explicat  aula  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alis ; 

Multiplici  latebrd.  scelerum  tersura  ruborem. 

per«intis  ssepe  pudoris 

Celatura  nefas,  Venerisque  aocommoday^r^. 
es  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius,  1.  iv.  c.  8,  a  poetical  work  of  John 
ille.  or  Hanville  [Altavilla  or  Auvilla,  near  Rouen],  a  Monk  of  St.  Alban's 
,rear  1 190  [  1 184].  See  Warton's  Hist  of  English  Poctnr,  voL  I  dissert  iL ) 
'fufts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the  theok>gical  disputm 
bonne,  which  have  been  since  agitated  on  the  same  ground.  Boiuuny. 
Acaddmie,  tom.  xv.  p.  678-682. 

//.  26 


s. 
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Julian  ¥rith  drawn  swords  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  placed 
him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as 
their  emperor.  Prudence  as  well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the 
propriety  of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs  and  of  preparing 
for  his  oppressed  virtue  the  excuse  of  violence.  Addressing 
himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuals,  he  some- 
times implored  their  mercy,  and  sometimes  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion; conjured  them  not  to  sully  the  fiime  of  their  immortal 
victories ;  and  ventured  to  promise  that,  if  they  would  immedi- 
ately return  to  their  allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain 
fronk  the  emperor,  not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  but 
even  the  revocation  of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their  re- 
sentment. But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt, 
chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian  than  on  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  turned 
into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible 
Caesar  sustained,  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers, 
their  reproaches,  and  their  menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he 
had  be€^  repeatedly  assured  that,  if  he  wished  to  Uve,  he  must 
consent  to  reign.  He  was  exalted  on  a  shield  in  the  presence, 
and  amidst  the  unanimous  acclamations,  of  the  troops ;  a  rich 
military  collar,  which  was  offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want 
of  a  diadem ;  ^^  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promise  of 
a  moderate  donative  ;^^  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed 
with  real  or  affected' grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
of  his  apartment.^^ 
nsptvtMte-  The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his  innocence; 
but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful  ^^  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the  pzo- 

^0  £.ven  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms  of  superstitious 
oeremony»  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious  use  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a 
borse-coUar,  which  the  impatient  soldiers  would  have  employed  in  the  room  of  a 
diadem. 

1^  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former,  one  pound 
of  the  latter ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our  money. 

I'For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  authentic  and 
original  materials ;  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Atheniensem,  p.  aSa,  283,  384  [p. 
362-366,  ed.  Herd. J),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  44-48,  in  Fabricius  Bibliot. 
Grsec.  L  viL  p.  269-273),  Ammianus  (xx.  4),  and  Zosimus  (L  iii  p.  151, 152,  15^, 
[c.  9I),  who,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  appears  to  follow  the  more  respectable 
authority  of  Eunapius.  With  such  guides  we  m^Mi  neglect  the  abbreviators  and 
ecclesiastical  historians. 

I'Eutropius,  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression,  "consensu 
militum  **  (x.  1$).  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance  might  excuse  his  fanati- 
cism, directly  charges  tlie  apostate  with  presumption,  madness,  and  impious 
lebeUion,  uAHhuit  ««bMHa,  ^^/kia.    OraL  iii.  [  »  iv.  ed  Migne]  p.  67  [c.  26J. 
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fessions  of  princes.  His  lively  and  active  mind  was  susceptible 
of  the  various  impressions  of  hope  and  fear^  of  gratitude  and 
revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fiune  and  of  the 
fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  ^  us  to  calculate  the 
respective  weight  and  operation  of  these  sentiments;  or  to 
ascertain  the  principles  of  action,  which  might  escape  the 
observation,  while  they  guided  or  rather  impelled  the  steps,  of 
Julian  himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  produced  by 
the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tumult  was  the  natural  efieet 
of  interest  and  of  passion ;  and,  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal  a 
deep  design  under  the  appearances  of  chance,  he  must  have 
employed  the  most  consummate  artifice  without  necesnty,  and 
probably  without  success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the  presence 
of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva,  and  of  all  the  other 
deities,  that,  till  the  close  of  the  evening  which  preceded  his 
elevation,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  soldiers ;  ^* 
and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  honour  of  a  hero 
and  the  truth  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  the  superstitious  confidence 
that  Ckmstantius  was  the  enemy,  and  that  he  himself  was  the 
&vourite,  of  the  gods,  might  prompt  him  to  desire,  to  solicit, 
and  even  to  hasten  the  auspicious  moment  of  his  reign,  which 
was  predestined  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  mankind. 
When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of  the  cotopiracj^, 
he  resigned  himself  to  a  short  slumber ;  and  afterwards  related 
to  his  niends  that  he  had  seen  the  Oenius  of  the  empire  waiting 
with  some  impatience  at  his  door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and 
reproaching  his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition.^^  Astonished  -and 
perplexed,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter ;  who 
immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  and  manifest  omen,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the  army.  The 
conduct  which  disclaims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reascm  excites 
our  suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry.  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
fiuiatidsm,  at  once  so  credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated 
itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles 
of  virtue  and  veracity. 

MJuliaii.ad&P.Q.Athemp.384rp.a65,ed.H.l.  Tbe<^!n«#/Abb6deUBl«cene 
ie  de  Julieo,  p.  159)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  dawut  protestations  of  a 


Ammian.  xx.  5,  with  a  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  Genius  of  the  empirei 
Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and  physician,  Oribasius 
(Epist  z?ii.  p.  384  [p.  496,  ed.  H.]),  mentions  another  dream,  to  which,  before  the 
event,  he  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant 
striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even  in  his  sleep,  ue  mind  of  Csesar  must 
have  been  agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortmie.  Zosimus  (L  iil  p.  155 
[c.  9])  relates  a  sttboequent  dream. 
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To  moderate  the  seal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the  persons  of 
his  enemies,^^  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises 
which  were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the  cares 
which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor. 
Although  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  station  which 
he  haa  assumed,  he  was  still  desirous  of  saving  his  country 
from  the  calamities  of  dvil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with  the 
superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  preserving  his  own  character 
from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Adorned  with 
the  ensigns  of  military  and  Imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  him- 
self in  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their 
friend.  He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their  suffer- 
ings^ applauded  their  resolution,  animated  their  hopes,  and 
chedced  their  impetuosity;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly, 
till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops  that^ 
if  the  emperor  of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equitable  treaty, 
they  woiud  renounce  any  views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On 
this  foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  army,  a  specious  and  moderate  epistle,^^  which  was  delivered 
to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and  to  his  chamberlain 
Eutherius ;  two  ambassadors  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  the 
answer,  and  observe  the  dispositions,  of  Constantius.  This  epistle 
is  inscribed  with  the  modest  appellation  of  Caesar ;  but  Julian 
solicits  in  a  peremptory,  thou^  respectful,  manner  the  con- 
firmation of  Uie  title  of  Augustus.  He  acknowledges  the  ir- 
regularity of  his  own  election,  while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure, 
the  resentment  and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted 
his  reluctant  consent  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his  brother 
Constantius;  and  engages  to  send  him  an  annual  present  of 
Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  select  number  of 
Barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  finom  his  choice  a  Praetorian 

rfect  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  reserves 
himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  dvil  and  military 
officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the  emperor 
to  consult  the  dictates  of  justice ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those 

^Tbe  diflkult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellious  army  is  findiv  described  by 
Tacitus  (HisL  i,  80-S5).  But  Otho  had  much  more  guilt,  and  much  less  abilities, 
Ihan  Julian. 

^To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  letters,  objurga- 
torias  et  mordaoes,  which  the  historian  had  not  seen,  and  would  not  have 
published.    Perhaps  they  never  existed. 
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]  flatterers  who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of  princes ;  end 
mbrace  the  offer  of  a  &ir  and  honourable  treaty,  equally 
ntageous  to  the  republic  and  to  the  house  of  Constantine. 
his  negociation  Julian  claimed  no  more  than  he  already 
cssed.     The  delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised 

the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  was  still  obeyed 
^  a  name  more  independent  and  august.  The  soldiers  and 
people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which  was  not  stained  even 

the  blood  of  the  guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupid- 
a  prisoner.  The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new 
!mment  were  disarmed  and  secured  ;  and  the  vacant  offices 
»  distributed,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  merit, 
I  prince  who  despised  the  intrigues  of  the  palace  and  the 
lours  of  the  soldiers.  ^^ 

le  negociations  of  peace  were  accompanied  and  supported  nai 
he  most  vigorous  preparations  for  ivar.    The  army,  which  SStiSw 
m  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and  sSSTSS. 
aented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.     The  cruel  persecution  "^  ^ 
he  faction  of  Magnentius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous 
Is  of  outlaws  and  robbers.    They  cheerfullv  accepted  the 

of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince  whom  they  could  trust, 
oitted  to  the  restraints  of  mihtary  discipline,  and  retained 

their  implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of 
itantius.^^  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  permitted 
m  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  Icffions  ; 
w  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cTeves ; 
prepared  to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Attoarii,  a  tribe  of 
IKS,  who  presumed  that  they  might  ravage,  with  impunity, 
frontiers  of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as 
Yt  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  laborious  march ;  and 
in  liad  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  Into,  a 
itry  which  former  princes  had  considered  as  inaccessible. 
T  he  had  given  peace  to  the  Barbarians,  the  emperor  care- 
f  visited  the  fortifications  along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to 
1 ;  surveyed,  with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which 
ad  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Aiemanni,  passed  through 

See  the  first  transactions  of  bis  reign,  in  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  98$. 
p.  367.  368].    Ammianus,  xx.  5,  8.    Liban.  Orat  Pftrent  c.  49,  50.  p.  273- 

Ltban.  Orat.  Parent  c.  50.  p.  275.  276.  A  strange  disorder,  since  it  con- 
1  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  republics,  the  exiki 
nted  to  ao,ooo  persons ;  and  Isocrates  assures  PbiHp  that  it  would  be  easier 
se  an  army  from  the  vagabonds  than  from  the  dtl«i,  $ee  Hume  9  B«ajri, 
i  p.  426,  497. 
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Bcsan^on,^;  which  had  severely  suffered  from  theh*  tary, 
▼twM]       fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

hanior  of  Gaul  was  improved  and  strengthened  with  additi* 
fortifications;    and  Jukan  entertained    some   hopes    that 
Giermans,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in 
absence,  be  restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name.     Vadomi 
was  the  only  pnnce  of  the  Alemanni  whom  he  esteemec 
feared ;  and,  while  the  subtle  Barbarian  affected  to  observe 
fiuth  ti  treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the  s 
with  an  unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.     The  policy  of  Jv 
coddescended  to  surprise  the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by 
own  arts ;  ana  Vadomair  who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend, 
incautiously  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  goverr 
was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.     Before  the  Barbarians  i 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  the  emperor  appeared  in  < 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the  rj 
renewed  the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and  respect  which 
been  already  made  by  four  preceding  expeditions.^ 
pmum  The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  to  exec 

SSSmttoBofWith  the  utmost  diligence,  their  important  commission. 
fw.  A.D.  m  •  j^  ^heiy  passage  through  Italy  and  Ill3rricum,  they  were  detaj 
by  the  tedious  and  affected  delays  of  the  provincial  govern 
they  were  conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Constantinople 
i«uB«r.Aj>.  Caosarea  in  Cappadocia ;  and,  when  at  length  they  were  admi 
^^  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  they  found  that  he  had  aire 

conceived,  from  the  dispatches  of  his  own  officers,  the  x 
un^voureble  ofunion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian  and  of 
Gallic  army.    The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience ; 
trembling  messengers  werei  dismissed  with  indignation 
contempt ;  and  the  locks,  the  gestures,  the  furious  languag 
the  monarch  expressed  the  disorder  of  his  soul.     The  domi 
connexion,  which  might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and 
husbaxftd- of  Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  times  fruitless, 

*o  Julian  (Eptst  xxxviii.  p.  414  [p.  535,  ed.  H.] )  gives  a  short  description  of  V 
tio.  or  Besan9on ;  a  rocky  oeninsula  aimost  encircled  by  the  river  Doux  [Da 
once  a  magnificent  dty.  filled  with  temples,  &c.  now  reduced  to  a  small  1 
emerging  however  from  its  ruins. 

*i  Vadomair  enterrtl  into  the  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted  from  a 
barian  kmgdom  to  the  military  rank  of  duke  of  Pbcenicia.  He  still  retaine 
same  artful  character  (Ammian.  xzu  4) :  bat.  under  the  reign  of  Vaten 
signalised  bis  valour  in  the  Armenian  war  (xxix.  z). 

w  Ammian,  xx.  10,  xxi.  3,  4.    Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  155  [zo]. 
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ivag  at  last  Iktal  to  herself.^  The  empress  Easebia  had  pre- 
served, to  the  last  moment  of  her  hfe,  the  warm  and  even 
jeiJous  affection  which  she  had  conceived  for  Julian ;  and  her 
mild  influence  might  have  moderated  the  resentment  of  a  prince 
who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his  own  passions  and  to 
the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a  foreign  invasion 
oUiged  him  to  suspend  the  punishment  of  a  private  enemy ;  he 
continued  his  march  towards  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought 
it  sufficient  to  signify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Julian 
and  his  guilty  foUowers  to  the  clemency  of  their  offended 
sovereign.  He  required  that  the  presumptuous  Caesar  should 
expressly  renounce  the  appellation  and  rank  of  Augustus,  which 
he  had  accepted  from  the  rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his 
former  station  of  a  limited  and  dependent  minister ;  that  he 
should  vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and  army  in  the  hands  of 
those  officers  who  were  appointed  by  the  Imperial  court ;  and 
that  he  should  trust  his  safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon, 
which  were  announced  by  Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop>  and  one  of 
the  Arian  fiivourites  of  Constantius.  Several  months  were  in- 
effectually consumed  in  jl  treaty  which  was  negotiated  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles  between  Paris  and  Antioch ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respect- 
ful behaviour  served  cmly  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable 
adversary,  he  boldly  resolved  to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  chance  of  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military 
audience  to  the  quaestor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Con- 
stantius was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude ;  and  Juhan  pro- 
tested, with  the  most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  the  title  of  Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of 
those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his  elevation. 
The  faint  proposal  was  impetuously  silenced ;  and  the  ac- 
clamations of  ^'Julian  Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the 
authority  of  the  army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic,  which  you 
have  saved,"  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
terrified  the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.     A  part  of  the 

*Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  her  sister 
Constantina,  in  the  suburb  of  the  Via  NomentaKa^  Ammian.  xxL  x.  Libanius 
has  composed  a  very  weak  apology  to  jtistify  his  hero  from  a  very  absurd  charge; 
ot  poisoning  his  wife,  and  rewardmg  her  physician  with  his  mother's  jewds.  (See 
the  seventh  of  seventeen  new  orations,  pubhshed  at  Venice  1734  [by  A.  Bongiovanni], 
from  a  Ms.  in  St.  Mark  s  library,  p.  117-127  [Or.  36,  ed.  Reiskel.)  Elpidius.  the 
Praetorian  prsefect  of  the  East,  to  whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is 
arraigned  mr  Libanius  as  efftnunaU  and  ungrateful ;  yet  the  religion  of  EHpidius  is 
praised  by  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  943),  and  his  humanity  by  Ammianus  (xxi.  6)  [and 
labaniHS  praises  him  elsewhere,  cp.  Epp.  176  and  191]. 
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letter  was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  emperor  arraigned  the 
ingratitude  of  Julian,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  honours 
of  the  purple;  whom  he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and 
tenderness;  whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  in&ncy,  when  he 
was  left  a  helpless  orphan;  ''an  orphan!"  interrupted  Julian, 
who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  passions;  "does  the 
assassin  of  my  £Eimily  reproach  me  that  I  was  left  an  orphan? 
He  ui|^es  me  to  revenge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied 
to  forget."  The  assembly  was  dismissed;  and  Leonas,  who, 
with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the  popular  fury, 
was  sent  back  to  his  master,  with  an  epistle,  in  which  Julian 
expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  senti- 
ments of  contempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had 
been  suppressed  and  embittered  by  the  dissimulation  of  twenty 
years.  After  this  message,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
signal  of  irreconcileable  war,  Julian,  who  some  weeks  before  had 
celelNrated  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  ^^  made  a 
public  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  safety  to 
the  IMMORTAL  ooDs ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  religion, 
as  well  as  the  friendship,  of  Constantius.^ 
aUMpr*-  The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and  immediate 
^Mk^^  resolution.  He  had  discovered  from  intercepted  letters  that 
^  his  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the 

monarch,  had  again  excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  West.  The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of 
them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to 
indicate  the  march  of  two  armies ;  and  the  size  of  those 
magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  fiour,^  was  a  threatening  evidence 

**  Ferianim  die  quern  celebrantes  mense  Januario  Christiani  Efiphania  dictitant, 
progressus  in  eorum  ecclesiam,  solemniter  numine  orato  discessit  Ammian.  xxl 
a.  Zonaras  observes  that  it  was  on  Christmas-day,  and  his  assertion  is  not 
inconsistent ;  since  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Gaul,  celebrated  on 
the  same  day  (the  sixth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Saviour. 
The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  real  date  of  his  birth,  fixed  the 
solemn  festival  on  the  25th  of  December,  the  Brumalta,  or  winter  solstice,  when 
the  Pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  Sun.  See  Bingham's  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  L  xx.  c.  4,  and  Beausobre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manich^isme, 
tom.  li.  p.  690-7oa 

^  The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and  Julian  must  be 
extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p. 
386),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  51,  p.  976),  Ammianus  (xx.  9),  Zosimus  (L  iii.  p. 
154  [c  9] )»  and  even  Zonaras  (tom.  il  1.  xiiL  p.  ao.  91.  2a  [c  xo]),  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials. 

*  Three  hundred  myriads  or  three  millions  of  medimm,  a  corn-measure  familiar 
to  the  Athenians,  and  which  contain^  six  Roman  modiu    Julian  explains,  like  a 
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le  strength  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to 
und  him.  But  the  Imperial  legions  were  still  in  their 
at  quarters  of  Asia ;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ;  and, 
dian  could  occupy  by  a  sudden  incursion  the  important 
nces  of  Ill3rricum,  he  might  expect  that  a  people  of  soldiers 
i  resort  to  his  standard,  and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold 
silver  would  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war. 
(roposed  this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers; 
red  them  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  general  and  in 
selves  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their  reputation, 
ing  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
obedient  to  their  officers.  His  spirited  discourse  was  re- 
d  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  same  troops 
h  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantius,  when  he  sum- 
id  them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that 
would  follow  Julian  to  the  fiirthest  extremities  of  Europe 
sia.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  admim'stered ;  and  the 
3rs,  clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing  their  drawn  swords 
teir  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  horrid  imprecations, 
ie  service  of  a  leader  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  de- 
»r  of  Gaul  and  the  conqueror  of  thej  Germans.^  This 
in  engagement,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  affection 
r  than  by  duty,  was  singly  opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  had 
admitted  to  the  office  of  Pretorian  preefect.  That  fiutnful 
{ter,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted  the  rights  of  Constantius 
e  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry  multitude,  to  whose  fury 
id  almost  fallen  an  honourable,  but  useless,  sacrifice.  After 
g  one  of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced 
mees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered 
>raefect  with  his  Imperial  mantle,  and,  protecting  him  from 
;eal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with 
*espect  than  was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.^ 
high  office  of  Nebridius  was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the 
nces  of  Gaul,  which  were  now  delivered  from  the  intoler- 
oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable 
nistration  of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to 

*  and  a  statesman,  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and 
tages  of  an  ofifensive  war  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  2S6,  287). 

lee  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Ammian.  xxi.  5. 

ie  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  praefect,  whom  he  sent  into 
ny  (Ammian.  xxi.  5).  Libanius,  with  savage  fury,  insults  Nebridius,  applaudis 
Idiers,  and  almost  censures  the  humanity  of  Julian  (Orat  Parent,  c.  53,  p, 
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practise  those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mine 
his  pupil.^ 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  less  on  the  numhe: 
his  troops  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.  In  the  execut 
of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself  of  every  precautj 
as  £ur  as  prudence  could  suggest ;  and,  where  prudence  oo 
no  longer  accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  val 
and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  he  assemb 
and  divided  his  army.^  One  body,  which  consisted  of 
thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the  command  of  Nevi 
general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through  the  midland  pi 
of  Rluetia  and  Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  un 
the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  the  obli< 
course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps  and  the  north 
confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions  to  the  generals  were  < 
ceived  with  energy  and  precision :  to  hasten  their  march 
close  and  compact  columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposil 
of  the  ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order 
battle  ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  surprises  of  the  ni 
by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards ;  to  prevent  resistance 
their  unexpected  arrival ;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sud 
departure ;  to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength  and 
terror  of  his  name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the  w 
of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserved  a  more  diffi< 
and  extraordinary  part.  He  selected  three  thousand  brave  i 
active  volunteers,  resolved,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  befa 
them  every  hope  of  a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  fiiithfid  bs 
he  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian  or  bl 
forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;'^^  and, 
many  days,  the  £iite  of  Julian  was  unknown  to  the  world.  '. 
secrecy  of  his  march,  his  diligence  and  vigour,  surmoun 
every  obstacle  ;  he  forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  moras 
occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his  dii 
coune,^^  without  reflecting  whether  he  traversed  the  terril 

>  Ammian.  xxl  8.  In  this  promotion,  Julian  obeyed  the  law  which  he  pul 
imposed  on  himself.  Neque  civilis  quisquam  judex  nee  militaris  [ieg.  mill 
rector,  alio  quodam  prseter  merita  sunragante,  ad  potiorum  [ie^.  potiorem]  vi 
gradum  (Ammian.  xx.  5).  Absence  did  not  weaken  his  regard  for  Sallust, 
whose  name  (A.D.  363)  he  honoured  the  consulship. 

*OAmmianus  (xxi.  8}  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same  motive 
Alexander  the  Great  ana  other  skilful  generals. 

SI  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which,  in  the  tin 
Caesar,  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Rauraci  (Basil)  mto  the  boun 
regions  of  the  North.    See  Cluver,  Germania  Antiqua,  L  iiL  c.  47. 
^Compsure  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c  $a,  i^  «/^»  vf^  vvth  Gregory  Naziai 
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he  Romans  or  of  the  BaiiMurians^  and  at  length  emerged, 
reen  Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he  designed 
smbark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a  well-concerted 
;agem,  he  seized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines,^  as  it  lay  at 
lor;  secured  a  supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to  satisfy 
indelicate,  but  voracious,  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army ;  and 
ly  committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The 
UTS  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  incessant 
^ence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  fiivourable  wind, 
ied  Ins  fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days ;  ^ 
he  had  already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bononia,  only 
teen  miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his  enemies  could  receive 
certain  intelligence  that  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the 
le.  In  the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid  navigation,  the 
i  of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  enterprise  ;  and, 
igh  he  accepted  the  deputation  of  some  cities,  which 
ened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he  passed 
re  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed  along  the  river, 
M>ut  indulging  the  temptation  of  signalizing  an  useless  and 
med  valour.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on 
er  side  with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  mihtary  pomp, 
npated  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  difiused  through 
adyacent  oountiy  the  fiime  of  a  young  hero,  who  advanced 
I  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the  head  of  the  innumerable 
is  of  the  West.  Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general 
he  cavalry,  commanded  the  military  powers  of  lUyricum. 
alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports  which  he 
d  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  some  slow  and 
olute  measures  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  troops ; 
n  he  was  surprised  by  Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom 
in,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed  forwards 
1  some  light  infantry.      The  captive  general,  uncertain  of 

iiL  p.  68  [iv.  c.  47].  Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  this  march, 
dem  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress  of  Julian  the  lines  which  were  originally 
ned  for  another  apostate : — 

So  eagerly  the  fiend, 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 

With  h«ul,  Ymldqs,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 
In  that  interval  the  Notiiia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lauriaoensis  (at 
iacum,  or  Lorch),  the  Arlapensis,  the  Maginensis ;  and  mentions  Ave  legions, 
horts,  of  Libumarii,  who  should  be  a  sort  of  marines.  SecL  IviiL  edit  Labb. 
Zosimus  alone  (1.  iiL  p.  156  ^c.  xo] )  has  roecified  this  interesting  circumstance, 
ertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  zl  6,  7,  8),  who  aoooinpanied  Julian,  as  count  of 
acred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a  florid  and  picturesque  manner, 
mges  Triptolemus  and  the  Argonauts  of  Greece^  &Q, 
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his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse,  and  c 
ducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian  ;  who  kindly  raised  him  fr 
the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and  amazement  wh 
seemed  to  stupefy  his  faculties.  But  Lucilian  had  no  sooi 
recovered  his  spirits  than  he  betrayed  his  want  of  discreti 
by  presuming  to  admonish  his  conqueror  that  he  had  rasl 
ventured,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose  his  person  in  1 
midst  of  his  enemies.  '*  Reserve  for  your  master  Constant 
these  timid  remonstrances,*'  replied  Julian,  with  a  smile 
contempt ;  **  when  I  gave  you  my  purple  to  kiss,  I  received  3 
not  as  a  counsellor,  but  as  a  suppliant. '  Conscious  that  succ 
alone  could  justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  coi 
command  success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of  th 
thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest  and  most  popul< 
city  of  the  Ill3rrian  provinces.  As  he  entered  the  long  subi 
of  Sirmium,  he  was  received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  1 
army  and  people;  who,  crowned  witn  flowers,  and  holdi 
lightecl  tapers  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  acknowledj 
sovereign  to  his  Imperial  residence.  Two  da3rs  were  devol 
to  the  public  joy,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  games  of  1 
Circus;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Jul 
Kmdiik,OT  marched  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of  Succi,  in  the  defi 
tJSS^  of  Mount  Hsemus ;  which,  almost  in  the  mid- way  betwc 
Sirmium  and  Constantinople,  separates  the  provinces  of  Thn 
and  Dacia,  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  former  anc 
simple  declivity  on  the  side  of  the  latter.^  The  defence  of  t 
important  post  was  entrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta;  who, 
well  as  the  generals  of  the  Italian  division,  successfully  execul 
the  plan  of  the  march  and  junction  which  their  master  had 
ably  conceived.** 
•jwttiM  The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  from  the  fears  or  the 
clination  of  the  people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immedu 
effect  of  his  arms.^  The  prsefectures  of  Itiily  and  Illyrici 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who  united  t] 
important  office  with  the  vain  honours  of  the  consulship  ;    ai 

*  The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  mig;ht  be  supported  by  collateral  evider 
ascertains  the  precise  situation  of  the  AngusHa  Succorum,  or  passes  of  Succi. 
d'Anville,  from  the  trifling  resemblance  of  names,  has  placed  them  between  Sarc 
and  Naissus.  For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  only  ei 
which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable  geographer.  [T 
road  from  Constantinople  crosses  here  the  mountains  which  form  the  watershed 
tween  the  Thracian  plain  and  the  basin  of  Sofia.   JireSek,  Gesch.  der  Bulgaren.  p. 

*  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianus  (xxi.  8,  9, 
still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

s'Ammian.  xxL  9,  la    Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  54,  p.  279,  aSa    Zosimw 
it'L  p,  is6,  IS7  [c*  'oj. 
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i  magiBtrates  had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  court 
Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his 
stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  Acts  of  the 
le  epithet  of  JugUive  to  the  names  of  the  two  consuls.  The 
iB  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  first  magistrates 
ledged  the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who,  conciliating 
lities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  philosopher,  was  equally 
I  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
lis  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his  head-quarters  of 
1  and  Naissus,  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  of 
)ire  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ;  published 
*et  dispatches  of  Constantius ;  and  solicited  the  judgment 
kind  between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had 
1,  and  the  other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians.^  Julian, 
oind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingratitude, 
to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as  by  arms,  the  superior 
)f  his  cause ;  and  to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war, 
those  of  composition.  His  epistle  to  the  senate  and 
of  Athens  ^^  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  ele- 
ithusiasm;  which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  actions 
motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  times, 
e  same  humble  deference  as  if  he  had  been  pleading,  in 
s  of  Aristides,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus.  His 
:ion  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to 
the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the  forms 
expiring  republic  An  assembly  was  summoned  by 
IB,  prsefect  of  the  city ;  the  epistle  of  Julian  was  read ; 
\  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  Italy,  his  claims  were 
d  without  a  dissenting  voice.  His  oblique  censure  of  the 
ions  of  Constantine,  and  his  passionate  invective  against 
es  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satisfaction ;  and 
ite,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present,  unanimously  exclaimed, 

n  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286  [p.  ^»  ed.  H.])  positively  asserts  that  he 
id  the  letters  of  Constantius  to  the  Barbarians :  and  Libanius  as  positively 
at  he  read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities.    Yet  Ammianus 

Sresses  himself  with  cool  and  candid  hesitation,  sifawugsolius  admittenda 
!e  specifies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomair  to  Constantius, 
poses  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them :  '*  Caesar  touadisdplinam 
t". 

nos  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthisuis,  and  the 
tonians.  The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  though  the  address  was 
varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  (p.  268-087),  and  has 
much  valuable  information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Abb6  de  la 
Pr^.  k  I'Histoire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25),  and  is  one  of  the  best  manifeflos 
id  in  any  language. 
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"  Respect,  we  beseech  you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune".** 
An  artful  expression,  which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might 
be  differently  explained ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession  that  a  single  act  of  sucli 
benefit  to  the  state  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Con- 
stantius. 
jij^^^^^  The  intelligence  of  the  march  and  rapid  progress  of  Julias 
was  speedily  transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  oi 
Sapor,  had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian  war.  Dis- 
guising the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the  semblance  of  con- 
tempt, Constantius  professed  his  intention  of  returning  intc 
Europe,  and  of  giving  chase  to  Julian ;  for  he  never  spoke  oi 
this  military  expedition  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  hunt 
ing  party.^^  In  the  camp  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he  communi- 
cated this  design  to  his  army,  slightly  mentioned  the  guilt  and 
rashness  of  the  Csesar,  and  ventured  to  assure  them  that,  if  the 
mutineers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  the]/ 
would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes  and  the 
irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset  The  speech  of  the  em- 
peror was  received  with  military  applause,  and  Theodotus,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation, 
that  his  city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished 
rebeL^^  A  chosen  detachment  was  dispatched  away  in  pott 
waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the  pass  of  Succi ; 
the  recruits,  the  horses,  the  arms,  and  the  magasines  which  had 
been  prepared  against  Sapor,  were  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  civil  war ;  and  the  domestic  victories  of  Constantiui 
inspired  his  partisans  with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  oi 
success.  The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the 
provinces  of  Afirica ;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  intercepted ; 
and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by  an  unexpected  event 
which  might  have  been  productive  of  fatal  coMsequences.  J  ulian 
had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  oi 
archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmium;  but  he  suspected, 
with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  which  had  been  dis- 

^Anciori  iuo  revertmHam  rcgamus.    Ammian.  xxi.  xa    It  is  amtiiing  enoa^ 
to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between  flattery  and  fear.    See  TaciL 

Hist  I  85. 

^Tanquam  venatidam  pnedam  caperet:   hoc  enim  ad  leniendum  suonm 
metiun  subinde  pnedicabat.    Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

^See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianos.  xxi  13.    The  vile  Theodotna 
afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  paxxlon  from  the  merciful  conqueror,  vriic 
si^ified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  enemies,  and  iaoeasing  the  nnmber  of  )m 
\  friends  (xxil  14). 
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shed  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient,  under 
■etence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the  Gallic  fiontier,  to  dis- 
them  from  the  most  important  scene  of  action.  They 
ced,  with  reluctance,  as  &r  as  the  confines  of  Italy ;  but, 
y  dreaded  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  savage  fierceness 

Germans,  they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of  their 
es,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  banners  of  Con- 
js  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city.  The  vigilance 
tan  perceived  at  once  the  extent  of  the  mischief  and  the 
ity  of  applying  an  immediate  remedy.  By  his  order, 
IS  led  back  a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege 
lileia  was  formed  with  diligence  and  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
be  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  rejected  the  yoke  of 
line,  conducted  the  defence  of  the  place  with  skill  and 
erance ;  invited  the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example 
ir  courage  and  loyalty;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of 
,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers 

arms  of  the  East.^ 

the   humanity  of  Julian  was   preserveo  from  the  cruel  and  d^thof 
ative,  which  he  patiietically  laments,  of  destroying  or  of  aj>.3i&.  *** 

himself  destroyed:  and  the  seasonable  death  of  Con-  "^** 
IS  delivered  the  Roman  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil 
The  approach  of  winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at 
;h ;  and  his  favourites  durst  not  oppose  his  impatient  desire 
enge.  A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps  occasioned  by 
station  of  his  spirits,  was  increased  by  the  fiitigues  of  the 
!y ;  and  Constantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town 
psucrene,  twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  expired, 
I  short  illness,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
)r-fourth  of  his  reign.*^     His  genuine  character,  which  was 

nmian.  xxi.  7.  ii,  12.  He  seems  to  describe,  with  superfluous  labour,  the 
>ns  of  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  which,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  its  impreg- 
me.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii  p.  68  [iv.  c.  48])  ascribes  this  accidental 
>  the  wisdom  of  Constantius,  whose  assured  victory  be  announces  with  some 
jice  of  truth.  Constantio  quem  credebat  procul  dubio  fore  victorem :  nemo 
anium  tunc  ab  hac  constanti  sententia  discrepabat  Ammian.  xzL  7. 
s  death  and  character  are  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianns  (zxL  14,  15, 
d  we  are  authorized  to  despise  and  detest  the  foolish  calumny  of  Gr^ory 
ii  p.  68),  who  accuses  Julian  of  contriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor, 
vate  repentance  of  the  emperor  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian 
and  Orat.  xxl  p.  389)  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with 
lUc  verbal  testament  which  prudential  considerations  might  dictate  in  the 
nents  of  his  life.  [Our  text  of  Ammianus  gives  ^th  Oct  as  date  of  death 
itantius,  cp.  Ranke.  Weltgeschichte,  iv.  102.  IdEitius  and  Socrates  give 
r.  See  BUttner  Wobst,  der  Tod  des  K,  Julians  (Philologus,  5a,  p.  561),  who 
3ut  that  the  astronomical  datum  of  the  oracle  in  Amm.  31,  9,  2  agrees 
with  5th  Oct.  nor  3rd  Nov.  but  is  rather  nearer  the  latter.] 
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composed  of  pride  and  weakness^  of  superstition  and  cruelt} 
has  been  fuUy  displayed  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  civil  an 
ecclesiastical  events.  The  long  abuse  of  power  rendered  him 
considerable  object  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries ;  but^  a 
personal  merit  can  alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity^  the  las 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the  world  wit 
the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects^  without  the  abilities 
of  his  fftther.  Before  Constantius  expired^  he  is  said  to  hav 
named  Julian  for  his  successor ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbabl 
that  his  anxious  concern  for  the  &te  of  a  young  and  tender  wif< 
whom  he  left  with  child^  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  las 
moments,  over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  reveng< 
Eusebius,  and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  &int  attempt  to  pn 
long  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  by  the  election  of  another  emperoi 
'but  their  intrigues  were  rejected  wiih  disdain  by  an  army  whici 
now  abhorred  the  thought  of  civil  discord ;  and  two  officers  c 
rank  were  instantly  dispatched,  to  assure  Julian  that  every  swon 
in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  service.  The  militar 
designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three  different  attack 
against  Thrace,  were  prevented  by  this  fortunate  event.  Witt 
out  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  th 
dangers  of  a  doubtful  conflict  and  acquired  the  advantages  of 
complete  victoiy.  Impatient  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth  am 
the  new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Naissus  througi 
the  mountains  of  Heemus  and  the  cities  of  Thrace.  When  h 
reached  Heradea,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  all  Constantine 
Mm  nun  pie  was  poured  forth  to  receive  him ;  and  he  made  his  triumphs 
pto.  entry,  amidst  the  dutiful  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  people 

and  the  senate.  An  innumerable  multitude  pressed  around  hix 
with  eager  respect;  and  wer»- perhaps  disappointed  when  the 
beheld  the  small  stature  and  simple  garb  of  a  hero  whos 
unexperienced  youth  had  vanquished  the  Barbarians  of  Germani 
and  who  had  now  traversed,  in  a  successful  career,  the  who! 
continent  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  o 
the  Bosphorus.^^  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  remains  o 
the  deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbour^  the  subject 
of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected  humanity  of  thei 
sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his  diadem,  and  clothed  in  ; 
mourning  habit,  he  accompanied  the  funeral  as  far  as  the  churcl 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited :    and,  i 

^  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammianus  (xzii.  i,  2)  aatumes  the  loft 
tone  of  an  orator  or  poet :  while  Libanius  (Orat.  Pftrent.  c.  5&  p.  981)  sinks  t 
the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 


ae- 
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marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribate  to 
rth  and  dignity  of  his  Imperial  kinsman,  the  tears  of  Julian 
sed  to  the  world  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and  re- 
ered  only  the  obligations,  which  he  had  received  horn* 
mtius.^     As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  assured 

death  of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city, 
y  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an  easyaad  is 
1  from  the  prudence  or  lenity  of  Julian ;    who,  in  the^ttSTiSSi 
second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  possession  '""^ 

Roman  empire.*"^ 

osophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the  advantages ip«dya 

on  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  birth  and  the  SS^SS!& 

Qts  of  his  life  never  allowed  him  the  fireedom  of  choice. 

ight  perhaps  sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of  the 

ay  and  the  society  of  Athens  ;  but  he  was  constrained,  at 

r  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice,  of  Comstantius, 

ose  his  person  and  fame  to  the  dangers  of  Imperial  great- 

and  to  make  himself  accountablie  to  the  world,  and  to 

ty,  for  the   happiness  of  millions.^    Julian  recollected 

.error  the   observation  of  his  master   Plato,^  that  the 

tment  of  our  flocks  and   herds  is  always  committed  to 

of  a  superior  species ;  and  that  the  condact  of  nations 

is  and  deserves  the  celestial  powers  of  the  Gods  or  of  the 

From  this  principle  he  justly  concluded  that  the  man 

resumes  to  reign  should  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the 

nature ;  that  he  should  purify  his  soul  from  her  mortal 
irrestrial  part ;  that  he  should  extinguish  his  araetites, 
ten  his  understanding,  r^ulate  his  passions,  ana  subdue 
ild   beast  which,   according   to  the   lively   metaphor  ol 

5  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  bv  Ammianus  (zxL  x6),  Greeory 
5n(Orat.  iv.  [v.  ed.  Mignel  p.  119  [c  17]),  Maraertinus  (in  Pantfyr.  Vet 
.ibanius(Orat  Parent,  c.  Ivi.  p.  383).  and  Philostorgius  (L  vl  c.  6.  withGode- 
ssertations,  p.  365).  These  writers,  and  their  followers.  Pagans,  Catholics, 
sefaeld  with  very  (ufferent  eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 
5  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascertained.  The 
robably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year  must  be  either  331  or  '333. 
It,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  693.  Ducange,  FauL  Byzantin.  p. 
ave  preferred  the  earlier  date. 

an  himself  (p.  253-267)  has  expressed  these  philosophical  ideas  with 
x]uence,  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate  epistle  to  Themistins. 
i6  de  la  Bl^terie  (tom.  il  p.  146-193},  who  has  given  an  elegant  trans- 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Themistrus,  whose  orations 
ixtant. 

an.  ad  Themist.  p.  258  [p.  334].  Petavius  (note,  p.  9^)  observes  that  this 
is  taken  from  tne  fourth  book  de  Legibus ;  but  either  Julian  quoted 
tmory,  or  his  Mss.  were  different  from  ours.  Xenophon  opens  the 
ia  with  a  similar  reflection. 

)L.  II,  27 
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Aristotle,^  seldom  fitils  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot  The 
throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of  Constantius  fixed  on  an 
independent  basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps 
of  vanity.  He  despised  the  honours,  renounced  liie  pleasures, 
and  discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his 
exalted  station ;  and  there  were  few  among  his  subjects  who 
would  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and  their 
actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor 
imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,^^  who 
had  often  shared  the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked 
that  his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vege- 
table kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active  for 
the  various  and  important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontifi^  a 
magistrate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day, 
he  gave  audience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated, 
a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magistrates, 
his  private  friends,  and  the  different  cities  of  his  dominions. 
He  listened  to  the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  shorthand  by  the 
diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He  possessed  such  flexibility  of 
thought,  and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  employ 
his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  vcMce  to  dictate ; 
and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  error  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince 
flew  with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty 
dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business,  which  he 
had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to  interrupt  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was  still 
less  substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion ;  and,  except  in  the  short 
mterval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather 
than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with  a  female 
companion.^'     He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh 

80  'o  8i  SvSfmwop  xtXn^r  •PX*^*'*  vpo^TtViyai  km  9fpibv.  AlistoL  op,  Julian,  p. 
9^1  [33^»  ^  HertL].  The  Ms.  ci  Vossius,  unsatisfied  with  a  single  beast, 
affords  the  stronger  reading  of  #i|Ai««  which  the  experience  of  despotism  may 
warrant    [This  (Leiden)  Ms.  is  the  best ;  ^pia  is  right  J 

A  Libanius  (Orat  Parentalis,  e.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  p.  310,  311,  3x2)  has  given  this 
interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  himself  (in  Misopogon.  p.  350) 
mentions  his  vrntable  diet,  and  upbiaids  the  gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  the 
people  of  Antioc^ 

^  Lectulus .  .  .  Vestalium  toris  purior,  is  the  praise  which  Mamertinus  (Panegyr. 
VcC  xL  x$)  addresses  to  Julian  himself.    \ibuD»a&  affirms,  in  sober  peremptory 
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nxien,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day  ;  and  his  servants 
obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefatigable 
r  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment  than  the 
e  of  occupations.  The  predecessors  of  Julian,  his  uncle, 
>ther,  and  his  cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the 
of  the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  complying 
lie  inclinations  of  the  people  ;  and  they  frequently  re- 
el the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  idle  spectators,  and  as  a 
f  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty- 
Bces^^  was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals, 
,  who  felt  and  professed  an  un&shionable  dislike  to  these 
us  amusements,  condescended  to  appear  in  the  circus ; 
fler  bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races, 
tily  withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philoso[^er,  who 
ered  every  moment  as  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the 
'jige  of  the  public  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.^ 
s  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration 
reign ;  and,  if  the  dates  were  less  securely  ascertained, 
3uld  refuse  to  believe  that  only  sixteen  mcmths  el^Med 
sn  the  death  of  Constantius  and  the  departure  of  his 
sor  for  the  Persian  war.  The  actions  of  Julian  can  only 
served  by  the  care  of  the  historian ;  but  the  portion  of  kSJ^aj) 
luminous  writings  which  is  still  extant  remains  as  a*"* 
tient  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the  genius,  of  the 
or.  The  Misopogon,  the  Csesars,  several  of  his  orations,  and 
borate  work  against  the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in 
ig  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he  passed 
stantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

5,  that  Jnlian  nerer  knew  a  woman  before  his  marriage  or  after  the  death 
fe  (OraL  Parent  c.  IxxxviiL  p.  313J.  The  chastity  o?  Julian  is  confirmed 
mpartial  testimony  of  Ammianus  (xxv.  4),  and  the  partial  silence  of  the 
IS.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of  the  people  of  Antioch 
a/most  always  (»«  ivtvay.  in  Misopogon.  p.  3^5  [p.  445,  ed.  H.])  lay 
This  suspicious  expression  is  explained  by  the  Abbi  de  la  Bl^terie  (Hist. 
Q,  torn.  ii.  p.  103-109)  with  candour  and  ingenuity. 

:  Salmasius  ad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty-ufth  race,  or  mustu, 
ed.  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  chariots,  four  of  which,  the 
>urs,  started  each  heat 

Centum  quadnjugos  agitabo  aa  uununa  currus. 
ITS  that  they  ran  five  or  seven  times  round  the  Meia  (Sueton.  in  Domitian. 
xl  (from  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  the  Hippodrome 
antinople,  &c. )  it  might  be  about  a  four-mile  course, 
ian.  in  Misopogon.  p.  340  [p.  437,  ed.  H.].  Julius  Caesar  haa  ofiended  the 
people  by  reading  his  dispatches  during  the  actual  race.  Augustus  in- 
beir  taste,  or  his  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to  the  important  business 
-cus,  for  which  he  professed  the  warmest  inclination.    Sueton.  in  August. 
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•fbniMiioB       The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of  the  first 
^^^'^  most  necessary  acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.^     Soon  i 
his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had  ooci 
for  the  service  of  a  barber.     An  officer,  magnificently  drei 
immediately  presented  himself.     ''It   is  a  barber,"  exclai 
the  prince,  with  affected  surprise,  ''that  I  want,  and  m 
receiver-general   of  the  finances."  ^     He   questioned  the 
concerning  the  profits  of  his  emplojn^nent ;  and  was  infor 
that,  besides  a  hirge  salary  and  some  valuable  perquisites 
enjoyed  a   daily  allowance   for  twenty  servants  and  as  n 
horses.    A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thow 
cooks,  were  distributed  in  the  several  offices  of  luxury  ;  and 
number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  cmly  with  the  inseci 
a  summer's  day.^^    The  monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subj 
the  superiority  of  merit  and  virtue  was  distinguished  by 
oppressive  magnificence  of  his  dress,  his  table,  his  buildi 
and  his  train.     The  stately  palaces  erected  by  Constantine 
his  sons  were  decorated  with  many  coloured  marbles  and  o 
ments  of  massy  gold.     The  most  exquisite  dainties  were 
cured,  to  gratify  their  pride  rather  than  their  taste ;  bird 
the  most  distant  climates,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fi 
out  of  their  natural  season,  winter  roses,  and  summer  snoi 
The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the  expense  of 
legions ;  yet   the  smallest  part  of  tnis   costly  multitude 
subservient  to  the  use,  or    even    to    the  splendour,  of 
throne.      The  monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  people 
injured,  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obsc 
and   even  titular  emplojnnents ;    and   the  most  worthiest 
mankind   might   purchase  the   privileffe  of  being  maintaii 
without  the  necessity  of  labour,  from  tne  public  revenue, 
waste  of  an  enormous  household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  ] 

>B  The  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  4),  Libi 
(Orat.    Parent   c   Ixil   p.   288,   &c),   Mainertinus   (in    Panegyr.   Vet.   xi. 
Socrates  (L  iii.  c.  i),  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiiL  p.  34  [c.  la]). 

"*  Ego  non  rationaUm  jassi  sed  tonsorem  acciri.  Zonaras  uses  the  less  na 
image  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances,  who  was  satiated  with  We 
might  desire  and  obtain  the  honours  of  the  senate. 

rpairc^oroiMri  •wvix^vt  hwkp  rkt  i»vimit  wapk  roif  wiHfi4v%  ir  ^p^,  are  the  ori| 
words  of  Libanius,  yMdb  I  have  faithfully  quoted,  lest  I  should  be  suspecte 
magnifying  the  abuses  of  the  royal  household. 

n  The  expressions  of  Mamertinus  are  lively  and  forcible.     Quin  etiam  p 
diorum   et   cenarum   laboratas   ma^itudines    Romanos    populus    sensit 
pop.   Rom.  sentiebatj  ;  cum  quacsitissimaB  dapes  non  gustu  sed  difficultat 
sestimarentur ;  miracula  avium    longVkq[o\  i&am  ^taoes,  alieni  temporis  pc 
xstivao  Dives  h/bemie  rosae. 
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quisites,  which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the 
bribes  which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared  their  enmity 
or  solicited  their  fitvour,  suddenly  enriched  these  haughty 
menials.  They  abused  their  fortune,  without  considering  their 
past,  or  their  fixture,  ccmdition ;  and  their  rapine  and  venality 
could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extravagance  of  their  dissipations. 
Their  silken  robes  were  embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables 
were  served  with  delicacy  and  profusion;  the  houses  which  they 
built  for  their  own  use  would  have  covered  the  fiirm  of  an 
ancient  consul ;  and  the  most  honourable  citizens  were  obliged 
to  dismount  from  their  horses,  and  respectfully  to  salute  an 
eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of 
the  palace  excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who 
usually  slept  on  the  around,  who  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
indispensable  calls  of  nature,  and  who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in 
emulating,  but  in  despising,  the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total 
extirpation  of  a  mischief  which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real 
extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  appease  the 
murmurs,  of  the  people ;  whosupport  with  less  uneasiness  the  weight 
of  taxes,  if  they  are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execution  of  this 
salutary  work  Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste 
and  inconsiderate  severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed  with 
ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependents,^  without 
providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the 
age,  the  services,  or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithfiil  domestics  of  the 
Imperial  fiunily.  Such  indeed  was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who 
seldom  recollected  the  fimdamental  maxim  of  Aristotle  that 
true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite 
vices.  The  splendid  and  efleminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the 
curis  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had  appeared 
so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  were  consistently 
rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor.  But  with  the  fopperies, 
Julian  affected  to  renounce  the  decencies,  of  dress ;  and  seemed 
to  value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleanliness.  In  a 
satirical  performance,  which  was  designed  for  the  public  eye, 
the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the 
length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands ;  protests 

*  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  of  bestowing  whole  towns  on  the  eunuchs 
(Orat.  vil  against  Pdyclet.  p.  1 17-127).  Libanius  contents  himself  with  a  cold 
but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems  indeed  to  belong  more  properly  to 
•  .>nstantius.     ITu's  charge  however  may  allude  to  some  unkuoviu  c\\cvts»s\»s«:^ 
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that^  although  the  greatest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with 
hair^  the  use  of  the  razor  was  confined  to  his  head  alone  ;  and 
celebrates,  with  visible  complacency,  the  shaggy  and  popuious  ^ 
beard,  which  he  fondly  cherished  after  the  example  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  consulted  the  simple 
dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Ramans  would 
have  scorned  the  affectation  of  Diogenes  as  well  as  that  of 
Darii^ 
r  But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have  remained  im- 
perfect, if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without  punish- 
ing the  crimes,  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  ''We  are  now  de- 
livered," says  he,  in  a  fiuniliar  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  ''we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  from  the  voracious 
jaws  of  the  Hydra.^^  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to 
my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  no  more;  may  the  earth  lie 
light  on  his  head  I  But  his  artful  and  cruel  &vourites  studied 
to  deceive  and  exasperate  a  prince  whose  natural  mildness  can- 
not be  praised  without  some  efforts  of  adulation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention  that  even  those  men  should  be  oppressed : 
they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  &ir  and 
impartial  trial"  To  conduct  this  inquiry,  Julian  named  six 
judges  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army ;  and,  as  he 
wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemning  his  personal 
enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  transferred  to  the  com- 
missioners an  absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their 
final  sentence,  without  delay  and  without  appeal.  The  office  of 
president  was  exercised  by  the  venerable  praefect  of  the  East,  a 
second  Sallust,^  whose  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek 
sophists  and  of  Christian  bishops.     He  was  assisted  by  the  elo- 

M  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  338.  3^  [p.  434*43^])  ^  draws  a  very  singular  picture 
of  himself,  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic :  ^vrbt  v/wot^iku 
rh¥  fioBvp  rovrorl  wwywNi  •  •  •  ravr^  toi  ittMt&rrm^  «»«x^|uu.  rmv  ^«»pwr  Avwtp  iv 

AoxM#  t^*"  Hf»i^<  Tlie  friends  of  the  AbU  de  la  Bl^terie  adjtred  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate  this  passaee,  so  offensive  to  their 
ddicacy  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn,  ii  p.  94).  Like  him,  I  have  contented  myself 
with  a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  namis,  is  a  beast 
familiar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

*i  Julian,  epist.  xxiiL  p.  389  [p.  503,  ed.  H.].  He  uses  the  words  woXvm^^aXov 
M^«v,  in  writing  to  his  fhend  Hermogenes,  who,  like  hhnself,  was  conversant  with 
the  Greek  poets. 

^  The  two  Salltists,  the  praefect  of  Gaul  and  the  praefect  of  the  East,  must  be 

carefully  distinguished  (Hist,   des  Empereurs,  tom.   iv.   p.  696).     I  have  used 

the   surname   of    Secundus^    as   a   convenient   epithet      Tnis  second    Sallust 

extortea  the  esteem  of  the  Christians  themselves ;  and  Gregory  Naaansen,  who 

coademned  his  religion,  has  celebrated  his  virtues  (Orat  iil  p.  90  [iv.  c  91]).    See 

M  curious  note  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^crVe,  VVe  de  IvSJMen,  v-  ?l^ 
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quent  Mamertinus^^  one  of  the  consuls  electa  whose  merit  is 
loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his  own  applause. 
•But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magistrates  was  overbalanced  by 
the  ferocious  violence  of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus, 
and  Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have  seen  with 
less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  secret  of  the  commission ;  the  armed  and  angry 
leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  bands  encompassed  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  judges  were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws 
of  justice,  and  by  the  clamours  of  Action. ^ 

The  chamberlain. Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused  the  fi&vour  pnui 
of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death,  the  insolence,  mat  aaSTS 
the  corruption,  and  cruelty  of  his  servile  reign.  The  executions  '"^ 
of  Paul  .and  Apodemius  (the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive) 
were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ao  many  hundred  Romans,  whom  those  legal  t3rrants 
had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  Justice  herself  (if  we  may  use 
the  pathetic  expression  of  Ammianus)  ^  appeared  to  weep  over 
the  £ite  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood 
accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been 
seasonably  relieved  by  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest 
minister.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by 
his  indiscretion,  was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death ;  and 
the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  ovm.  reproaches  and  those 
of  the  public,  offered  some  consolation  to  the  fiunily  of  Ursulus, 
by  the  restitution  of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  pr»fecture  and  consulship,^  Taurus  and  Florentius  were 
reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexorable  tribunal  of 
Ciudoedon.  The  former  was  banished  to  Vercellse  in  Italy, 
and  a  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  the  latter.  A 
wise  prince  should  have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus :  the 
&ithful  minister,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the 

*s  Mamertinus  praises  the  emperor  (xl  i)  for  bestowing  the  offices  of  TVeasurer 
and  Preefect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity,  &c.  like  himselC  Yet 
Ammianus  ranks  him  (xxi.  i)  among  the  ministers  of  Julian,  quorum  merita  n6rat 
et  fidem. 

**  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxil  3), 
and  praised  by  Libcmius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74,  p.  9^,  ^00). 

^  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  yidetur  fl^sse  justitia.  Libanius,  who  imputes 
his  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the  count  of  the  largtesses. 

^  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the  commoo- 
wealth  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to  hear  Taurus  summoned 
as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Taurus.  The  summons  of  his  colleague 
FloreD2iu9  was  probably  delayed  till  the  oommencemeni  q(  \]h.e  exisraKQ%>)^ax. 
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progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  bene 
fiictor  and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of  Florentiu 
justified  the  severity  of  the  judges ;  and  his  escape  served  t< 
display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian  ;  who  nobly  checked  the  in 
terested  diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  learn  wha 
place  concealed  the  wretched  fiigitive  from  his  just  resent 
ment.^  Some  months  after  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon  had  beei 
dissolved,  the  prsetorian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gau 
dentius,and  Artemius,^  duke  of  £g3rpt,  were  executed  at  ^tioch 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a  greal 
province ;  Gaudentius  had  long  practised  the  arts  of  calumny 
against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and  even  the  person  of  Juliar 
himself  Yet  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  and  eondemnatioi 
were  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  obstinate 
loyalty  with  which  they  had  supported  the  cause  of  Constantius 
The  rest  of  his  servants  were  protected  by  a  general  act  o 
oblivion ;  and  they  were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribe 
which  they  had  accepted  either  to  defend  the  oppressed  or  t< 
oppress  the  friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundes* 
principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was  executec 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the  majesty  of  the  throne 
Julian  was  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  par 
ticularly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts  whicl 
they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed ;  he  foresaw  th< 
endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits;  and  he  engaged  i 
promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred,  that,  if  thei 
would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  person,  U 
hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But,  as  soon  as  they  wer< 
landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  prohibited  the  water 
men  from  transporting  any  Egyptian  to  Constantinople;  anc 
thus  detained  his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  till 
their  patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they  wen 
obliged  to  return  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  nativ< 
country  .•* 

^  Ammian.  xx.  7. 

*  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian  (Epist.  x.  p.  379).  an< 
Ammianus  (xxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  loc ).  The  merit  c^  Artemius,  who  demolishet 
temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an  apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latii 
churches  to  honour  him  as  a  martjrr.  But,  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests  that  h 
was  not  only  a  tyrant,  but  an  Arian,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify  this  in 
discreet  promotion.     Tillemont,  M6m.  Eccl^  tom.  viL  p.  1319. 

^  See  Ammian,  xxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  locum ;  and  the  Cddex  Theodosianus 
I  j'i  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  1 ;  and  Godefroy's  Commeniarf, \<xi^  *>•  V'  *^'^» «A\ncavcv. 
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numerous  anny  of  spies,  of  agents,  and  informers,  ^°*V. 
»y  Constantius  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man  and  to 
it  that  of  millions,  was  immediately  disbanded  by  his 
IS  successor.  Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions  and  gentle 
unishments ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was  the  result 
ment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Conscious  of  superior 
le  was  persuaded  that  few  among  his  subjects  would  dare 
t  him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat 
Ives  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse 
ty  sallies  of  discontent ;  and  the  hero  could  despise  the 
us  projects  which  surpassed  the  fortune  or  the  abilities 
rash  conspirators.  A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for 
1  use  a  purple  garment;  and  this  indiscreet  action, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been  con- 
as  a  capital  offence,^^  was  reported  to  Julian  by  the 
t  importunity  of  a  private  enemy.  The  monarch,  after 
some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and  character  of  his  rival, 
led  the  informer  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple 
,  to  complete  the  magpiificence  of  his  Imperial  habit.  A 
angerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic 
who  had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of 
;  near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed  their  guilt ; 
sy  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of  their  in* 
»vereign,  who,  after  a  lively  representation  of  the  wicked- 
d  folly  of  their  enterprise,  instead  of  a  death  of  torture, 
:hey  deserved  and  expected,  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
ainst  the  two  principal  offenders.  The  only  instance  in 
Julian  seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency 
execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble  hand,  had 
to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.  But  that  youth  was  the 
^f arcellus,  the  general  of  cavalry,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
f  the  Grallic  war  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Caesar 
:  republic.  Without  appearing  to  indulge  his  personal 
ent,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the  crime  of  the  son 
he  fiEither :  but  he  was  reconciled  by  the  distress  of  Mar- 
md  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal 
ind  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.^ 

^resident  MoDtes(|uieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Gtandeur,  &c  des  Remains, 
his  works,  torn.  hi.  p.  448,  4^)  excuses  this  minute  and  absurd  tyranny, 
dng  that  actions  the  most  indifferent  in  our  eyes  might  excite,  in  a 
ind,  the  idea  of  guilt  and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported 
ge  misapprehension  of  the  Engluh  laws,  "  ches  une  nation  .  .  .  ou  il  est 
B  boire  a  la  sant6  d'une  oertaine  personne  ". 
clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  wluch  vias  tomv«^  c^igjaxEax  \fi& 
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Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  fireedon 
From  his  studies  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  sages  a 
heroes ;  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended  on  the  caprice  oi 
t3rrant;   and,   when  he  ascended  the  throne,   his   pride   v 
sometimes  mortified  by  the  reflection  that  the  slaves  who  woi 
not  dare  to  censure  his  defects  were  not  worthy  to  applaud 
virtues. ^^     He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  d 
potism  which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  patient  hab 
of  fourscore  years  had  established  in  the  empire.     A  motive 
superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design  which  Juli 
had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the  wei^ 
of  a  costly  diadem :  ^^  but  he  absolutely  refused  the  title 
Domkuis  or  Lord^^  a  word  which  was  grown  so  ^miliar  to  t 
ears  of  the  Romans  that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  serv 
and  humiliating  origin.     The   office,   or   rather  the  name, 
consul,   was  cherished    by  a   prince  who   contemplated   w 
reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic;  and  the  same  behavi< 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augustus  v 
adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  inclination.     On  the  calex 
of  January,  at  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  a 
Nevitta,  hastened   to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor, 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  leaped  from 
throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled   1 
blushing    magistrates    to   receive    the    demonstrations   of 
affected  humility.     From   the   palace   they  proceeded  to   t 
senate.     The  emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litte 
and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient  tim 
or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes,  degrad 

life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Aromianus  (xxiL  9,  10,  and  Vales,  ad  loc),  1 
Libaoius  (Orat  Parent  c.  99,  p.  323). 

^  According  to  some,  says  Aristotle  (as  be  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad  Themist 
261  [p.  338,  ed.  H.]),  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  irafi/lao^a«»a,  is  conti 
to  nature.  [Politics.  iiL  16,  3  ea  1387a.]  Both  the  prince  and  the  pbilosop 
choose,  however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  laboured  obscurity. 

^  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  himself.  Ammi 
xxii.  la 

74  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  9^,  p.  320),  who  mentions  the  wish  and  des 
of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language XSv^r  o^T«>Yv6rr«v  ■  •  •  oAA*  ^¥  mtm 
h  Kmkvmy),  that  the  emperor  was  restrained  by  some  particular  revelation. 

^  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  ^3  [p.  443,  ed.  H.l.    As  he  never  abolished,  by : 

Eublic  law,  the  proud  app^ations  of  Despot  or  Dominus^  they  are  still  extant 
is  medals  (Ducange,  ram.  Byzantin.  p.  38,  39);  and  the  private  dspleas 
which  be  affected  to  express  only  gave  a  difi^ent  tone  to  the  servility  of 
coarx.    The  Abb6  de  la  Bl^erie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  il  p.  99-ioa)  has  curioi 
traced  the  origin    and    progress   of   the  word  Domimms  under  the   Impe 
eroyemment. 
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the  majesty  of  the  purple.^^  But  the  behaviour  of  Julian  was 
uniformly  supported.  During  ttie  games  of  the  Circus^  he  had, 
imprudently  or  designedly,  performed  the  manumission  of  a 
slave  in  the  presence  of  the  oonsul.  The  moment  he  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the 
world  that '  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  laws,^*^  and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic.  The 
spirit  of  his  administration,  and  his  regard  for  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  induced  Julian  to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  same  honours,  privileges,  and  authority,  which  were 
still  enjoyed  by  the  senate  of  ancient  RomeJ^  A  legal  fiction 
was  introduced,  and  gradually  established,  that  one  half  of  the 
national  council  had  migrated  into  the  East :  and  the  despotic 
successors  of  Julian,  accepting  the  title  of  Senators,  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which 
was  permitted  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 
From  Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  ex- 
tended to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces.  He  abolished, 
by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions  which 
had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citis^is  from  the  service  of  their 
country ;  and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of  public  duties 
he  restored  the  strength,  the  splendour,  or,  according  to  the 
glowing  expression  of  libanius,^^  the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities 
of  his  empire.  The  venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  the  most  ■!•«»•« 
tender  compassion  in  the  mind  of  Julian ;  which  kindled  into  dum 
rapture  when  he  recollected  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  men, 

**  Ammian.  xxil.  7.  The  consul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  28,  29,  30) 
celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  astonished  and  intoxicated 
by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

^  Personal  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables : 

Si  male  oondiderit  in  quern  quis  cannina,  jus  est 
Judiciumque 


>po^n.  p.  337  [ad  init  ])  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law ;  and  the  Abb6 
(Hist  ae  Jovien,  torn,  il  p.  9a)  has  eagerly  embraced  a  declaratioD 


Julian  (in  Misof 

de  la  Biaarie 

so  agreeable  to  bis  owii  system,  and  fndeed  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  imperial 

constitution. 

7*  Zosimus,  L  iil  p.  158. 

'•'H  T^f  AovA^  '^^xyt  ♦iJjni  «^X«»f  ivTiv.  See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent  c  71, 
p.  996),  Ammianus  (xxil  9),  and  the  Theodosian  Code  (L  xiL  tit  i.  leg.  50-5C), 
with  Godefro^'s  Commentary  (tom.  iv.  p.  390-403).  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Curiae^  notwitfasUuiding  voy  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscuce  in. 
the  k^gal  bistoty  of  the  empire. 
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superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods,  who  had  bequeathed  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  monuments  of  their  genius  or  the  example 
of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the 
beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus.^  Athens 
acknowledged  him  for  her  bene&ctor  ;  Argos,  for  her  deliverer. 
The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins  with  the 
honours  of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent 
republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defrapng  the  games  of  the  Isthmus, 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphitheatre  with  the  hunting 
of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute  the  cities  of  £lis,  of 
Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  had  inherited  from  their  remote 
ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the 
Pythian,  and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption. 
Tile  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by  the 
Corinthians ;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the  insolence 
of  oppression ;  and  the  feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies  were 
silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  magistrate,  who  seems  to 
have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the  capital  in  which  he 
resided.  Seven  years  after  this  sentence,  Jidian  ^^  allowed  tlie 
cause  to  be  referred  to  a  superior  tribunal ;  and  his  eloquence 
was  interposed,  most  probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of 
a  city  which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon  ^^  and  had 
given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  conquerors.^ 
juiAa.M  The   laborious  administration  of  military  and   civil   affairs, 

isles' *^  ^  which   were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the   extent   of  the 
empire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian;   but  he   frequently 


<o  Quae  paiilo  ante  arida  et  siti  anhelantia  visebantur,  ea  nunc  perlui,  mundari, 
madere;  Fora,  Deambulacra,  G3rmnasia,  laetis  et  gaudentibus  populis  frequentari ; 
dies  festos,  et  oelebrari  veteres,  et  novos  in  bonorem  principis  consecrari  (Mamer- 
tin.  xL  9).  He  particularly  restored  the  dty  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  Actiac  games, 
which  hod  been  mstituted  by  Augustus. 

"1  Julian,  Epist.  xxxv.  p.  407-411.  This  epistle,  which  illustrates  the  declining 
age  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie ;  and  strangely  disfigure<l  hy 
the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering  «HA*t«,  trihutum,  and  iitMrat,  popuius, 
directly  contradicts  the  sense  of  the  original 

n  He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  from 
Argos :  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourished,  are  confounded  l^  the  Greek 
poets.     Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  579,  edit.  Amstel.  p.  1707. 

ssMarsham.  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus  and  Her- 
cules may  be  suspicious ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict  inquiry  by  the  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  (Herodot  1.  v.  c.  33),  at  a  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings 
ware  obscure  and  impopular  in  Greece.     Wlien  the  Achsean  league  declared 

against  Philip,  it  was  thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire  (T. 

I^iK  xxxii  22). 
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■Rimed  the  two  chaiBcten  of  Orator^  and  of  Judge,^  which 
ire  almost  unknown  to  the  modem  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligently  cultivated  by  the  first 
CKsars,  were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance,  and  Asiatic 
pride,  of  their  successors ;  and,  if  they  condescended  to  harangue 
the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they  treated  with  silent  dis&in 
the  senators,  whom  they  despised.  The  assemblies  of  the 
lenate,  which  Constantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by 
Julian  as  the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most 
propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican  and  the  talents  of  a 
"hetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school  of  de- 
famation, the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure,  of  exhorta- 
tion ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked  that  the  study  of 
Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  simple,  concise  style  of 
Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose  words  descended 
like  the  flakes  of  a  winter  s  snow,  or  the  pathetic  and  forcible 
eloquence  of  Ulysses.  The  iimctions  of  a  judge,  which  are 
lometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exercised 
by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an  amusement :  and, 
tlthough  he  might  have  trusted  the  integrity  and  discernment 
of  his  Pnetorian  prsefects,  he  often  placed  himself  by  their  side 
m  the  seat  of  judgment.  The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind 
was  agreeably  occupied  in  detecting  and  defeating  the  chicanery 
of  the  advocates,  who  laboured  to  disguise  the  truth  of  &cts 
uid  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.  He  sometimes  forgot 
the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indiscreet  or  unseasonable 
questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  the 
agitation  of  his  body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he 
maintained  his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates,  and 
their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own  temper  prompted 
him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the  reproof  of  his  friends 
and  ministers ;  and,   whenever   they  ventured  to  oppose  the 

MHis  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  75,  76,  p.  300,  301). 
who  distinctly  mentions  the  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates  (L  iiL  a  x)  tms  rashly  as- 
lerted  that  Julian  was  the  only  onnoe,  since  Julius  Csssar,  who  harangued  the 
senate.  All  the  predecessors  of  Nero  (Tacit  AnnaL  xiil  3],  and  many  of  bis 
suooesaors,  possessed  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  public ;  and  it  might  be  proved, 
by  various  examples,  that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

^Ammianus  (xxiL  10)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  defects  of  his 
judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90,  91,  p.  315,  &c.)  has  seen 
only  the  fair  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters  the  person,  expresses  at  least  the 
duties,  of  the  Judge.  Gregory  Nazianxen  (Orat  iv.  p.  lao),  who  suppresses  the 
virtues,  and  exaggerates  even  the  venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks, 
Whether  such  a  judge  vras  fit  to  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  in 
the  EljrsJan  Gelds? 
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irregular  sallies  of  hit'  passkms,  the  spectators  could  observe  tl 
shame,  as  well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  manarch.  The  decre* 
of  Julian  were  almost  alwajrs  founded  cm  the  principles 
justice;  and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two  mo 
dangerous  temptations  which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sovereif 
under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and  equity.  He  d 
cided  the  merits  of  the  cause  without  weighing  the  circumstanc 
of  the  parties ;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve,  we 
condemned  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealtl 
adversary.  He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from  tl 
legislator ;  ^  and,  though  he  meditated  a  necessary  reformati< 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  fNronounced  sentence  accordii 
to  the  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  laws  which  tl 
magistrates  were  bound  to  execute  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 
iieiMnetw  The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  the 
purple  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  immediately  sii 
to  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  fro 
their  obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  son 
measure,  independent  of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  1 
choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively  wit,  ai 
intense  applicaticm,  he  would  have  obtained,  or  at  least  1 
would  have  deserved,  the  highest  honours  of  his  professioi 
and  Julian  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  ministc 
or  general,  of  the  state  in  which  he  was  bom  a  private  citize 
If  the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed  his  expect 
tions  ;  if  he  had  prudently  deelined  the  paths  of  greatness,  tl 
employment  of  the  same  talents  in  studious  solitude  wou 
have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of  kings,  his  present  happinc 
and  his  immortal  fiune.  When  we  inspect,  with  minute 
perhaps  malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  somethii 
seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figui 
His  genius  was  less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Caesa 
nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of  Augusti 
The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  ai 
the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and  consistent.  Y 
Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and  prosperity  wi 
moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twen 
years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans  behe 

"  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fifty-four  hi 

been  admitted  into  the  Codes  of  Theodosins  and  Justinian  (Gothofred.  Chn 

Le;gum,  p.  64-67).    The  AbM  de  la  BMterie  (torn.  \l  p.  399-336)  has  chosen  ( 

of  these  laws  to  give  an  idea  of  JuHan's  Latin  style,  which  is  forcible  and  elabora 

hui  Jess  pure  tban  bis  Greek, 
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an  emperor  who  made  no  distinction  between  his  duties  and 
his  pleasures ;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to 
rerive  the  spirit,  of  his  subjects ;  and  who  endeavoured  always 
to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 
Even  fiu^tion,  and  religious  faction,  was  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a 
lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  ^e 
world.87 

>7 Ductor  fortissimus  armis ; 

Conditor  et  l^um  celeberrimus  ;  ore  mandque 

Consultor  patriae ;  sed  non  consultor  habendae 

Rd^fionis ;  amans  tercent(Un  xnillia  DiviUm. 

PerSlus  iUe  Deo,  sed  non  et  [/cjf.  quamuis  non]  perfidus  orhu 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  450,  &c.  [eo.  Dressel,  p.  103} 

The  conaciousiiess  on  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  hare  raised  the  Christian 
poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity 


/ 
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OHAFTEB  XXm 

7^  Religion  of  JuUan — Unwenal  Toleration — He  attempts  to  re- 
store and  reform  the  Pagan  Worship ;  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem — His  artful  Persecution  of  the  Christians — Mutual 
Zeal  and  Injustice 

BjggMof  The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation  of  Julian  ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  clouded  his  virtues  has  exaggerated 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.  Our  partial 
ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  philosophic  monarch,  who 
studied  to  protect^  with  an  equal  hand,  the  religious  factions 
of  the  empire  ;  and  to  allay  the  theological  fever  which  had  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  to 
the  exile  of  Athanasius.  A  more  accurate  view  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Julian  will  remove  this  &vourable  prepossession 
for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape  the  general  contagion  of  the 
times.  We  enjoy  the  singular  advantage  of  comparing  the 
pictures  which  have  been  delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers  and 
his  implacable  enemies.  The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  re- 
lated by  a  judicious  and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spectator 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contem- 
poraries is  confirmed  by  the  public  and  private  declarations  of 
the  emperor  himself;  and  his  various  writings  express  the 
uniform  tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments,  which  policy  would 
have  prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout 
and  sincere  attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome 
constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian  ;  ^  the  powers  of  an  en- 
lightened understanding  were  betrayed  and  corrupted  by  the 
influence  of  superstitious  prejudice ;  and  the  phantoms  which 
existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor  had  a  real  and  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  government  of  the  empire.  The  vehement 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  who  despised  the  worship,  and  overturned 

^  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  reugious  discourse 
which  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the  bold  im^ietv  of  a  Cynic : 
*AXA*  S/UAK  OVTM  di|  Ti  Tovc  tfco^  v^puca,  K«i  ^iAm,  mu  vifim,  koI  Sfofiait  cat  nav€^ 
AwkStt  ri.  TOiavra  wiay^tt,  tvaxtp  i»  rcf  mit  ota  irpo«  iyafo^ff  ^cnri(r«ti  «b6c  AidAO-icaAovv, 
wpb»  varcpoc,  vpbc  Kifitiiovas.  Orat.  vii.  p.  319  [27$,  ed.  HcrtL].  The  variety  and 
copiousness  of  the  Greek  tongue  seems  inadequate  to  the  fervour  of  his  devotion. 
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the  altaniy  of  those  fiibulouB  deities,  engaged  their  votary  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  hostility  with  a  very  numerous  party  of 
his  subjects ;  and  he  was  sometimes  tempted,  by  the  desire  of 
victory  or  the  shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  pru- 
dence, and  even  of  justice.  The  triumph  of  the  party  which  he 
deserted  and  opposed  has  fixed  a  stain  of  in&my  on  the  name 
of  Julian ;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which  the  signal  was  given 
by  the  sonorous  trumpet  ^  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.'  The  inter- 
esting nature  of  the  events  which  were  crowded  into  the  short 
reign  of  this  active  emperor  deserves  a  just  and  circumstantial 
narrative.  His  motives,  his  counseb,  and  his  actions,  as  fiur  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion,  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostacy  may  be  derived  m» 
from  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in 
the  hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  Eetmily.  The  names  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion,  were 
soon  associated  in  a  youthful  imagination,  which  was  susceptible 
of  the  mcMt  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his  infancy  was  en- 
trusted to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,^  who  was  related  to 
him  on  the  side  of  his  mother ;  and,  till  Julian  reached  the 
twentieth  jrear  of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  Christian  pre- 
ceptors the  education,  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint.  The 
emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  of  an  earthly  crown, 
contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character  of  a  catechumen, 
while  he  bestowed  the  advantages  of  baptism  ^  on  the  nephews 

'The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more  vanity,  ad- 
dresses his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  angels,  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  j  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Constantius  («*  nv  ata^<rtf,  an  odd  Pagan  ex- 
pression [cp.  Isocr.  Bvagoras,  i,  2]).  He  concludes  with  a  bold  assurance  that  he 
lias  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable,  and  much  more  portable,  than  the  coliunns 
of  Hercules.   See  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iiL  p.  50,  iv.  p.  134  [iv.  c.  3,  v.  ad  fin.  c.  42]. 

*  See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into  two  oraticms 
in  Gregory's  Works,  tom.  i.  p.  49-134.  Paris,  163a  It  was  published  by  Gregory 
and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133  [v.  c.  39])  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  Julian, 
when  his  remains  had  been  carried  to  Tarsus  (iv.  p.  zao[v.  c  18]) ;  but  while  Jovian 
was  still  on  the  throne  (iiL  p.  54,  iv.  p.  117  [v.  c.  15]).  I  ^ve  derived  much 
a^ftawy  from  a  French  version  and  remarks,  printed  at  Lyons  1735. 

^NfcomedisB  ab  Eusebio  educatus  Episcopo,  quem  genere  longius  oontingebat 
JAmmian.  zziL  9).  Julian  never  expresses  any  gratitude  towards  that  Arian  prdate ; 
twt  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes  his  mode  of 
education,  which  inspired  his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius, 
and  perhaps  the  religion,  of  Homer.    Misopogon.  p.  351,  352. 

'Greg.  Naz.  ill.  p.  70  [iv.  c.  52].  He  laboured  to  ef^ice  that  holy  mark  in  the 
blood,  perhaps,  of  a  Taurobolium.    Baron.  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  361,  Na  3,  4. 
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of  Constantine.^  They  were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  study  of 
religion^  which  they  assiduously  cultivated^  appeared  to  produce 
the  &irest  fruits  of  fistith  and  devotion.^  They  prayed,  they 
&sted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the  poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and 
oblations  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  St.  Mamas,  at  Caraarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was 
undertaken,  by  the  joint  labour  of  Gallus  and  Julian.^  They 
respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops  who  were  eminent  for 
superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the  benediction  of  the  monks 
and  hermits  who  had  introduced  into  Cappadocia  the  voluntary 
hardships  of  the  ascetic  life.^  As  the  two  princes  advanced  to- 
wards the  years  of  manhood,  they  discovered,  in  their  religious 
sentiments,  the  difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and 
obstinate  understanding  of  Gallus  embraced,  with  implicit  zeal, 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  which  never  influenced  his  con- 
duct or  moderated  his  passions.  The  mild  disposition  of  the 
younger  brother  was  less  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  and  his  active  curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a 
theological  S3rstem  which  explains  the  mysterious  essence  of  the 
Deity  and  opens  the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible  and  future 
worlds.  But  the  independent  spirit  of  Julian  refused  to  yield 
the  passive  and  unresisting  obedience  which  was  required,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  by  the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church. 
Their  speculative  opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments ;  but,  while  they 
prescribed  the  rigid  formulary  of  the  thoughts,  the  words,  and 
the  actions  of  the  young  prince;  whilst  they  silenced  his 
objections  and  severely  checked  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries, 

>  Julian  himself  (£pist.  11  p.  434  [558,  ed.  Hertl.])  assures  the  Alexandrians  that 
he  had  been  a  Christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age. 

7  See  his  Christian  and  even  ecclesiastical  education,  in  Gregory  (iii.  p.  58  [iv.  c. 
23  sqg.Jj,  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c  i),  and  Sozomen  (L  v.  c.  2).  He  escaped  vwy  narrowly 
from  Deing  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint 

*  The  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus  was  prosecuted  with 
vigour  and  success  ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected  and  subverted  the  structures 
.which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iiL  p.  59,  60,  61  [c. 
26  sgg,].  Such,  a  partial  earthquake,  attested  by  many  living  spectators,  would 
form  one  of  the  dearest  miracles  in  ecclesiastical  story. 

*The  pki/osopA^JFngment,  p.  228)  ridicules  the  iron  chains,  &c.  of  these 

solitary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont.  M^m  Eod^  torn.  ix.  p.  661,  662),  who  had  forgot 

that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social  animal,  ai^pwirov  ^vcrwi  woJ^tucov  Ctiov  Kai 

i7/u//>ov.     The  Popart  supposes  that,  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they 

fi'ere  possessed  and  tormented  by  evil  daemon 
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ther  secretly  provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the 
autnority  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy.^^ 
The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern  hishops^  the  incessant  altersp 
tknis  of  their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives  which  appeared 
to  actuate  their  conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice 
of  Julian,  that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion 
for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  fi&vourable  attention  which 
adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evidence,  he  heard  with 
suspicion,  and  disputed  with  obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doc- 
trines for  which  he  already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion. 
Whenever  the  young  princes  were  directed  to  compose 
dechumations  on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies, 
Julian  alwajTS  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  F^anism ;  under 
the  specious  excuse  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  weaker  cause, 
his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be  more  advantageously 
exercised  and  displayed. 

As  socm  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  the  honours  of  then* 
purple,  Julian  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  ^"Sp*^ 
literature,  and  of  Paganism.^^  The  crowd  of  sophists,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their  royal  pupil,  had 
formed  a  strict  alliance  between  the  learning  and  the  religion  of 
Greece;  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  instead  of  being  admired 
as  the  original  productions  of  human  genius,  were  seriously 
ascribed  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  Apollo  and  the  muses. 
The  deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by  the  immortal 
bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  are  the  least 
addicted  to  superstitious  credulity.  Our  £Eimiliar  knowledge  of 
their  names  and  characters,  their  forms  and  attributes,  seems  to 
bestow  on  those  airy  beings  a  real  and  substantial  existence; 
and  the  pleasing  enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and 
momentary  assent  of  the  imagination  to  those  fables  which  are 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the  age 
of  Julian  eveiy  circumstance  contributed  to  prolong  and  fortify 
the  illusion ;  the  magnificent  temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the 
works  of  those  artists  who  had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in 

w  See  Jtdian  apud  Cyril.  L  vL  p.  ao6,  L  viiu  p.  253,  262.  *  *  You  persecute,** 
says  he,  **  those  beretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead  man  precisely  m  the  way 
which  yoa  approve."  He  shews  himself  a  tolerable  theologian;  but  he  maintains 
that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of 
Moses. 

1^  Libanius^  Orat  RarentaJis.  c.  9,  10,  p.  2^,  &c  Greg.  NaLiiaxviexv,  Otol.  v^ 
p.  61  [iv.  a  jij    Eunap.  Viu  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  6a.  69,  70,  cd\\«  Cobksew^msu 
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sculpture,  the  divine  conceptions  of  the  poet;  the  pomp  of 
festivals  and  sacrifices;  the  successful  arts  ci£  divinati<m;  the 
popular  traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies;  and  the  ancient 
practice  of  two  thousand  years.  The  weakness  of  pol3rtheism 
was,  in  some  measure,  excused  by  the  moderation  of  its  claims ; 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Pagans  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  licentious  scepticism. ^^  Instead  of  an  indivisible  and 
regular  system,  which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing 
mind,  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thousand 
loose  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the  gods  was  at 
liberty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure  o£  his  religious  faith. 
The  creed  which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own  use  was  of  the 
largest  dimensions;  and,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  dis- 
dained the  salutary  yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  volun- 
tary offering  of  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 
One  of  the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from  her  effemi- 
nate priests  the  bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly  performed  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The  pious  emperor  condescends  to 
relate,  without  a  blush,  and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the 
goddess  fix>m  the  shcores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay  which  their  ambassa- 
dors had  transported  over  the  seas  was  endowed  yrith  life,  and 
sentiment,  and  divine  power.^^  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy, 
he  appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city ;  and  censures, 
with  some  acrimony,  the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men 
who  impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their 
ancestors.^* 
Thtamrrtitt  But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sincerely  embraced  and 
warmly  encouraged  the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and  silently 

UA  modern  philosopher  has  ingeniouslv  compared  the  diflferent  operation  of 
theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  conviction  which  they  produce 
in  the  human  mind.    See  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  444  457,  in  8vo  edit.  1777. 

IS  The  Idaean  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  seoond  Punic  war. 
The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who  cleared  her  fame  by  disgracing 
the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman  ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Their 
evidence  is  collected  by  Drakenborch  (ad  Silium  Italicum,  xviL  33) :  but  we  may 
observe  that  Livy  (xxix.  14)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet  ambiguity. 

1^  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of  Julian :  i$i»i  6i  SoKti 

rate  ir^Acat  mrrtvair  i&aAX«r  ra  rotovrc,  q  rtirrotorl  ro««  lc•f^botV(  &y  r*  t^vj((i(H«p  6pifiv 

itiv,  ^yUt  ii  ovM  iv  fix4wn,    Orat   V.   p.    161    fflOQ,  ed.   HcTtl].    Juban  likewise 

declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia^  the  holy  shields,  which  dropt  from  heaven  on 

the  Quirinal  hill ;  and  pities  the  strange  blindness  of  the  Christians,  who  preferred 

fbe  erpss  to  these  celestial  trophies.    ApvKi  QyviL  \.  nv  1^  v^ 


I 


ip^  •^i 
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withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.  The  extravagance  of  the  Grrecian  mythology  proclaimed 
with  a  clear  and  audible  voice  that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead 
of  being  scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense,  should 
diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom  which  had  been  disguised, 
by  the  prudence  of  antiquity^  under  the  mask  of  folly  and  of 
fable.^^  The  philosophers  of  the  Platonic  school,^*  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  and  the  divine  lamblichus,  were  admired  as  the  most 
skilful  masters  of  this  allegorical  science  which  laboured  to 
soften  and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  paganism.  Julian 
himself,  who  was  directed  in  the  mysterious  pursuit  by  iEdesius, 
the  venerable  successor  of  lamblichus^  aspired  to  the  possession 
of  a  treasure  which  he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn 
asseverations,  &r  above  the  empire  of  the  world.^*^  It  was  in- 
deed a  treasure  which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion ;  and 
every  artist  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  extracted  the 
precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross  claimed  an  equal  right 
of  stamping  the  name  and  figure  tibe  most  agreeable  to  his 
peculiar  £Eincy.  The  fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already 
explained  by  Porph3nT ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  animate 
the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  published  his 
own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  mjrstic  tale.  This  freedom 
of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Flatonists, 
exposed  the  vanity  of  their  art  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the 
modem  reader  could  not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  al- 
lusions, the  forced  etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  im- 
penetrable obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal 
the  system  of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  Pagan  m3rtho- 
logy  were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpreters  were  at 
liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient  circumstances ;  and,  as 
they  translated  an  arbitrary  C3rpher,  they  could  extract  from  anif 
fable  aity  sense  which  was  adapted  to  their  fiivourite  system 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept 
or  some  physical  truth  :  and  the  castration  bf  Atys  explained 

^See  the  principles  of  allegory  in  Julian  (Orat  vii.  p.  ai6,  229  [980,  388,  ed. 
HertL] ).  His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modem  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  musi  be  divine ;  since  no 
man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

MEunaphis  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and  fanatical 
history ;  and  the  learned  Brucker  (Hist  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p.  2x7-303)  has  em- 
ployed much  labour  to  illustrate  their  obscure  lives  and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

>7  Julian,  Oret  vil  p.  222  [288] .  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  ;  and  trembles'lest  he  should  betray  too  much  of  these  holy 
mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  impious  sardonic  laugh. 
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the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics  or  the  separation 
of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error.^^ 
iMi^eu  The  theological  system  of  Julian  appears  to  have  contained 
the  sublime  and  important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But, 
as  the  i&ith  which  is  not  founded  an  revelation  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato  imprudently 
relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgar  superstition  ;  and  the  popular 
and  philosophic  notion  of  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  con- 
founded in  the  practice,  the  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind  of 
Julian.^'  The  pious  emperor  acknowledged  and  adored  the 
Eternal  Cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the 
perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mortals.  The  Supreme 
God  had  created,  (Mr  rather,  in  the  Platonic  language,  had 
generated,  the  gradual  succession  of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods, 
of  daemons,  of  heroes,  and  of  men  ;  and  eveiy  being  which  derived 
its  existence  inmiediately  fix>m  the  First  Cause  received  the 
inherent  gift  of  immortality.  That  so  precious  an  advantage 
might  not  be  lavished  upon  unworthy  objects,  the  Creator  had 
entrusted  to  the  skill  and  power  of  the  inferior  gods,  the  office 
of  forming  the  human  body,  and  of  arranging  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms. To  the  conduct  of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated 
the  temporal  government  of  this  lower  world ;  but  their  im- 
perfect administration  is  not  exempt  fix>m  discord  or  error. 
The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among  them,  and 
the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mercuiy  or  Venus,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  peculiar 
votaries.  As  long  as  our  immortal  souls  are  confmed  in  a  mortal 
jnrison,  it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the 
favour,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven ; 
whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion  of  mankind  ;  and  whose 
grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive  some  nourishment  from 
the  fumes  of  sacrifice.^     The  inferior  gods  might  sometimes 

IS  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which  ever  issued  from 
tbe  Platonic  school  are  not  worth  the  short  poem  of  Catullus  on  the  same  extraor- 
dinary subject.  The  transition  of  Atys  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober 
pathetic  complaint,  for  his  irretrievable  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an 
eunuch  with  des[mir. 

1*  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Caesars,  p.  308  [395,  ed. 

Hertl.],  with  Spanheiro's  notes  and  illustrations,  from  tbe  fragments  m  Cjrril,  1.  ii. 

p.  57,  58,  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in  Solem  Regem,  p.  130-158 

li68-aos.  Or.  iv. J,  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  the  praefect  Sallust. 

^Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception,  by  ascnbmcil  to  his  favourite  Marcus 

Antoninus  (Caasares,  p.  553  [428]).    The  Stoics  ga;id  r\ax<3iu^a^:&  >ms;\\».\r^  Xxsc^n^ax 
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send  to  animate  the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples, 
were  dedicated  to  their  honour.  They  might  occasion- 
lit  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the  proper  throne 
mbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun, 
and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian  as  a  proof  of 
amal  duration ;  and  their  eternity  was  a  sufficient  evidence 
\ej  were  the  workmanship,  not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but 
Omnipotent  King.  In  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  the 
was  a  type  of  the  invisible,  world.  The  celestial  bodies, 
r  were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  considered 
objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious  worship.     The  Sun, 

fenial  influence  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe,  justly 
the  adoration  of  mankind,  as  the  bright  representative 
Logos,  the  lively,  the  rational,  the  beneficent  image  of 
ellectual  Father.** 

very  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied  ruatidnn 
strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm  and  the  mimic  arts  of  phuowphti 
are.    If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts  had  been  practised 
f  the  Pagan  priests,  for  the  support  of  an  expiring  cause, 
adulgence  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and 
of  the  sacerdotal  character.     But  it  may  appear  a  subject 
oise  and  scandal  that  the  philosophers  themselves  should 
ontributed  to  abuse  the  superstitious  credulity  of  man- 
and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries  should  have  been  sup- 
by  the   magic  or   theurgy   of  the  modem   Platonists. 
irrogantly  pretended  to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to 
t  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the 
r  daemons,  to  enjoy  the  view  and  conversation  of  the 
V  gods,  and,  by  disengaging  the  soul  from  her  material 
to  re-unite  that  immortal  particle  with  the  Infinite  and 
Spirit. 

ogy  of  bodies  and  the  purity  of  spirits ;  yet  the  gravest  philosophers  in- 
the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  that  an  unbelieving  age 
irve  the  immortal  gods.     See  Observations  de  Spanheim,  p.  284,  444,  &c. 

^p  k4yt»f  rh  ^mv  ayaXfm  xal  ifufn/xov,  ical  cvrovy,  icai   ayoBo^fiypv  rov   yoijTOv 

Julian,  epist.  xli.  [/e^.  li* ;  P-  558.  ed.  Hertl.].  In  another  place  (apud 
li  p.  69),  be  calls  the  Sun,  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  believed 
>nician  Trinity ;  and  only  blames  the  Christians  for  preferring  a  mortal,  to 
ntal.  Logos. 

:  sophists  of  Eunapius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints  of  the 
uid  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are  of  a  less  gloomy 
ion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns  and  tails,  lamblichus  evoked  tl^  genii 
Eros  and  Anteros,  from  two  adiacent  fountains.  Two  beautiful  boys 
rom  the  water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  falher,  asod  icXxrai  aX  ^v& 
i,  p.  96,  27. 
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ud     The  denmt  and   fearless  curiosity  of  Julian  tem{yted  the 
philosophers  with  the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest ;  which,  fix>m 
the  situation  of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences.^     Julian  imbibed  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  fix>m  the  mouth  of  .£desiu8, 
who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his  wandering  and  persecuted  school. 
But,  as  the  declining  strength  of  that  venerable  sage  was  un- 
equal to  the  ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid  conception  of  his 
pupil,   two  of   his    most  learned   disciples,   Chrysantfaes    and 
Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  own  desire,  the  place  of  their  aged 
master.     These  philosophers  seem  to  have  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed their  respective   parts ;  and  they  artfully  contrived, 
by  dark  hints  and  affected   disputes,  to  excite  the  impatient 
hopes  of  the  aspirani,  till  they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
their  associate  Maximus,  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master 
of  the  Theurgic  science.      By  his  hands  Julian  was  secretly 
initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.      His 
residence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  unnatural  alliance  of  philo^ 
sophy  and  superstition.     He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn 
initiation   into   the  mysteries   of  Eleusis,   which,  amidst   the 
general  decay  of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primaeval  sanctity ;  and  such  was  the  seal  of  Julian  that 
he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  consummating,  by  m3rstic  rites  and  sacri- 
fices, the  great  work  of  his  sanctification.     As  these  ceremonies 
were  perrormed  in   the  depth  of  caverns,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  as  the  inviolable  secret  of  the  mysteries  was 
preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the  initiated,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  describe  the  horrid  sounds  and  fiery  apparitions,  which  were 
presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  imagination,  of  the  credulous 
aspirant,^  till  the  visions  of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon 
him  in  a  blaze  of  celestial  light.^     In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus 
and  Eleusis,^  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sincere,  deep, 

*The  dexterodt  manafiement  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their  credulous 
pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunapius  (p.  69-76),  with  unsuspecting 
simplicitv.  The  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  understands,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole 
oomedy  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  61-67). 

s*  When  Julian,  in  a  momentanr  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  daemons 
instantly  disappeared  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat  iil  p.  71  [iv.  c  55] ).  Gregory  supposes  that 
they  were  fnghtened,  but  the  priests  declared  that  they  were  indignant  The 
reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  ouestion. 

*  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation  is  shewn  oy  Dion 
ChiTSostom,  Themistius.  Proclus,  and  Stobaeus.     The  learned  author  of  the 
Divine  LegSLtion  has  exhibited  their  words  (vol.  i.  p.  239,  347,  348,  aSo,  edit  1765), 
vHiich  be  dextKromXy  or  forcibly  applies  to  n\s  o^im  h^fpottie&a. 
'^[Not  in  caverns  at  £leusis,  but  in  a  great  Ha\\«  Xbft  TeUstcri«%:\ 
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and  unalteimble  enthusiasm  ;  though  he  might  sometimes  exhibit 
the  vicissitudes  of  pious  fraud  and  hypocrisy^  which  may  be 
observed,  or  at  least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most 
cQDscdentious  fimatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and,  while  the  occupations  of 
war,  of  government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to  claim  the  whole 
measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion  of  the  hours  of  the  night 
was  invariably  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion. 
The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the 
soldier  anid  the  philosopher  was  connected  with  some  strict  and 
firivolons  rules  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of 
Pan  or  Mensnry,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular 
days,  denied  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  fboid,  which 
might  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these 
voluntary  ftsts,  he  prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding  for 
the  frequent  and  umiliar  visits  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  the  celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence 
of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the 
orator  libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses;  that  they  descended  upon  earth,  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  &vourite  hero ;  that  they  gently 
interrupted  his  slumbers,  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair  ;  that 
they  warned  him  of  eveiy  impending  danger,  and  conducted 
him,  by  their  in&Uible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his  life ;  and 
that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly 
guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that 
of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules.^ 
These  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects  of  absti- 
nence and  mnaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the  emperor  to  the 
level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  useless  lives  of  Antony 
or  Pachomius  were  consumed  in  these  vain  occupations.  Julian 
could  break  from  the  dream  of  superstition  to  arm  himself  for 
battle ;  and,  after  vanquishing  in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
he  calmly  retired  into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary 
laws  of  ain  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant 
pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostacy  of  Julian  was  entrusted  xb  r«iifiMi 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  mkUUed,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  and  religion.^    The  pleasing  rumour 

V  Julian's  modesty  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints ;  but  Libanius 
expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visrons  of  the  religious  hero  (Legat.  ad 
Julian,  p.  157  and  Qrat  Parental,  c.  Ixzxiii  p.  309,  310^ 

^JUmnius,  OraL  Parent  c.   x.  p.  233,  234.    Ga\\u»  \viaA  w>m^  t^wyxd^  V) 
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was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
worship;  and  his  future  greatness  became  the  object  of  the 
hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions  of  the  pagans,  in  every 
province  of  the  empire.  From  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their 
royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  expected  the  cure  of  every  evil  and 
the  restoration  of  every  blessing ;  and,  instead  of  disapproving 
of  the  ardour  of  their  pious  wishes^  Julian  ingenuously  con- 
fessed that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  &*eligion.  But  this 
religion  was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by  the  successor  of 
Constantine,  whose  capricious  passions  alternately  saved  and 
threatened  the  life  of  Julian.  The  arts  of  magic  and  divinar 
tion  were  strictly  prohibited  under  a  despotic  government  which 
condescended  to  fear  them ;  and,  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly 
indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  superstition,  the  rank  of  Julian 
would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general  toleration.  The 
apostate  soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
and  his  death  could  alone  have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions 
of  the  Christians.^  But  the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  a  hero  rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by 
dissembling  his  religion;  and  the  easy  temper  of  polytheism 
permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  a  sect  which  he 
inwardly  despised.  libanius  has  considered  the  hjrpocrisy  of 
his  friend  as  a  subject,  not  of  censure,  but  of  praise.  **  As  the 
statues  of  the  gods,"  says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been  defiled 
with  filth,  are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple ;  so  the 
beauty  of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had 
been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  education.  His 
sentiments  were  changed ;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  have  avowed  his  sentiments,  his  conduct  still  continued  the 
same.  Very  different  from  the  ass  in  ^op,  who  disguised  him- 
self with  a  lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  skin  of  an  ass;  and,  while  he  embraced  the  dictates  of 
reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  necessity."  ^  The 
dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years,  from  his  secret 

suspect  the  secret  apostacy  of  bis  brother;  and  in  a  letter,  which  may  be  received 
as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Julian  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors;  an 
argument  which,  as  it  should  seem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p. 
4^  [613,  ed.  HertL],  and  Hist  de  Jovien,  tom.  n,  p.  141.  [The  letter  of  Gallus  is 
rejected  by  Petavius.] 

w  Gregory  (iii.  p.  50  pv.  c.  3]].  with  inhuman  seal,  censures  Constantius  for 
sparing  the  infant  apostate  (koxmy  vttMvf),      His    French   translator  (p.   365) 
caudoaHy  observes  that  such  expressions  must  not  be  prises  k  la  lettre.     [The 
phrase  implies  no  censure  of  the  prescrv«.'\ 
^Ubfutius,  Oral,  Parental,  c.  ix.  p.  23^ 
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initiation  at  EphesuB  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  when 
he  declared  himself  at  once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ 
and  of  Constantius.  This  state  of  constraint  might  contribute 
to  strengthen  his  devotion ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  the 
obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  Christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover, 
to  bum  his  free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  But,  as  every  act  of  dissimulation  must 
be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
increased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for  a  religion  which  oppressed 
the  freedom  of  his  mind  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct 
repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature,  sincerity 
and  courage. 

The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  gods  of  Homer,  h* 
and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  faith  which  his  uncle  had  estab- SBSttuuj 
lished  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a  philosopher, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from  Christianity, 
which  was  supported  by  the  number  of  its  converts,  by  the 
chain,  of  prcmhecy,  the  splendour  of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of 
evidence.  The  elaborate  work,^^  which  he  composed  amidst 
the  preparations  of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  substance 
of  those  aiguments  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind. 
Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed  and  preserved  by  his 
adversary,  the  vehement  Cjrril  of  Alexandria ;  ^  and  they  exhibit 
a  very  singular  mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  -of  sophistry  and 
fanji^tidsm.  The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of  the 
author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public  attention;^ 
and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the 
celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  superior  merit 
or  reputation  of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the  fi&ithful  were  either 
seduced,  or  scandalized,   or  alarmed ;  and  the  pagans,  who 

>iFabricius  (Biblioth.  Grace.  I.  v.  c.  viil  p.  88-90)  and  Lardner  (Heathen 
Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  44-47)  have  accurately  compiled  all  that  can  now  be 
discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  Christians.  [These  compilations  are 
superseded  bjr  the  work  of  C.  J.  Neumann;  see  Appendix  i.] 

''About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  he  executed  a  task  which  had 
been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and  contemptible  writer.  Even 
the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entirely  satisfied  the  most  favourable  judges:  and  the 
Abb^de  la  B16terie( Preface  k  1  Hist,  de  Jovien,  p.  30,  32)  wishes  that  some 
tMolo^ien  philasopht  (a  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  of  Juliuu. 

^  Libanius  (Orat.  Parentid.   c.   Ixxzvii.   p.   ^13).   who  has  been  suspected  of 
;i.ssistin|^  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat.  ix.  in  neccni  Julian,  p. 
255,  edit  Morel)  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry.     His  judgment  may  be  arraigned 
(Socrates,  I  m.  c.  2$),  bur  UbgokixA  cannot  be  accused  ot  ^;x\v^  \q  -^^  ^«aj\ 
prince. 
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aometimes  preaamed  to  engage  in  the  unequal  dispute,  demel 
from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial  miaaioiiAiy  an  inn* 
haustible  supply  of  fidlacious  objections.  But  in  the  aasidiMai 
prosecution  of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  paaaions  of  t 
polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligatioD  tt 
maintain  and  junopagate  his  religious  opinions;  and,  whilst  he 
secretly  applauded  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy,  he  was  tempted  to  dtftnst 
the  sincerity,  or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of  his  an- 
tagonists, who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason  and 
eloquence. 
p»Hgg*  The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the 

apostacy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  thin 
from  his  arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his 
fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that  the  fluaes 
of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled  against  the 
enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  ingenious  malice  of  Joliin 
would  invent  some  cruel  refinements  of  death  and  torture, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced  finy 
of  his  predecessors.  But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the 
religious  Actions  were  apparently  disappointed  by  the  prudent 
humanity  of  a  prince  ^  who  was  careful  of  his  own  fiune,  of  the 
public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Instructed  by 
hisUHry  and  reflection,  Julian  was  persuaded  that,  if  the  diseases 
of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  vi<ilenoe, 
neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  the  mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar;  but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims 
the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is 
hardened  and  exasperated  by  oppression ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
persecution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  restcved  as 
penitents,  and  whose  who  have  resisted  are  honoured  as  saints 
and  martjnrs.  If  Julian  adopted  the  unsuccessftil  cruelty  of 
Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that  he  should 
stain  his  memory  with  the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glories 
to  the  Catholic  chureh,  which  had  derived  strength  and  increase 
from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates.     Actuated  by  these 

M  Libanius  (prat.  Parent  c.  Iviii.  p.  383,  984)  has  eloquently  explained  the 
tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  hs  Imperial  friend.  In  a  very  remarkable 
epistle  to  the  people  of  Bostra,  Julian  himself  (qyist.  lii)  profesws  his  moderatioo, 
and  betrasrs  his  seal ;  which  is  ndmowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  ^Tpoiwd  bf 
Gregory,  Orat.  iil  p.  7a  [iv.  c.  57). 
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metivesy  and  mprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  un- 
settled reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict  which  was 
not  unworthy  of  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.  He  extended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  the  benefits  of  a  free 
and  equal  toleration ;  and  the  only  hardship  which  he  inflicted 
on  the  Christians  was  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  torment- 
ing their  fellow-subjects,  whom  they  stigmatized  with  the  odious 
titles  of  idolaters  and  heretics.  The  pagans  received  a  gracious 
permission,  or  rather  an  express  order,  to  open  all  their 
temples;^  and  they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppres- 
sive laws  and  arbitrary  vexations  which  they  had  sustained 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  been  banished  by  the 
Arian  monarch  were  recall^  from  exile  and  restored  to  their 
respective  churches;  the  Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Mace- 
donians, the  Eunomians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous 
fortune,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian, 
who  understood  and  derided  their  theological  disputes,  invited 
to  the  palace  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  their  furious  encounters.  The 
damour  of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to 
ezdaim,  ''Hear  me!  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the 
Alemanni ; "  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged 
with  more  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies ;  and,  though  he 
exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  con- 
cord, or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  union  of  the  Christians.  The  impartial  Ammianus  has 
ascribed  this  affected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  chureh ;  and  the  insidious  design  of 
undennining  the  foundations  of  Christianity  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  zeal  which  Julian  professed  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  empire.*^. 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed,  according  to  Mmitmd 

*  In  'Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express  command, 
before  the  death  of  Constantius  (Uban.  Orat  went.  c.  55,  p.  aSo) ;  and  Tnlian 
dedares  himself  a  pagan  in  his  public  manifesto  to  the  Athenians.  Tbis  «i- 
qnestionable  evideooe  maj  comet  the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus,  who  seems  to 
suppose  Constantinople  to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  the 
gods. 

'■Ammiaa.  ndi.  5.  Sowmen,  L  v.  c.  5.  Bestia  moritur,  tranquillitas  redit 
.  .  .  omaes  episoopi.  qui  de  propriis  sedibus  fuerant  exterminati,  per  indulgentiam 
novi  prindpis  ad  ecaesias  redeunt  Jerom.  adversus  Luciferianos,  tom.  ii  pw  143. 
Optatus  accuses  the  Donatists  for  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate  (1.  ii.  c.  ro, 
P*  361  37»  «iit-  Dnpia). 
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the  custom  of  his  predecessors^  the  character  of  supreme  p 

not  only  as  the  most  honourable  title  of  Imperial  greatnef 

as  a  sacred  and  important  office,  the  duties  of  which  h 

resolved  to  execute  with  pious  diligence.     As  the  busin 

the  state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every  day 

public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a  domestic  < 

to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun ;  his  gardens  were  filled  with  s 

and  altars  of  the  gods ;  and  each  apartment  of  tlie  palac 

played  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple.     Every 

ing  he  saluted  the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the 

of  another  victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  Sui 

below  the  horizon ;  and  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  the  G< 

the  night,  received  their  respective  and  seasonable   he 

from  the  inde£Eitigabl«  devotion  of  Julian.     On  solemn  fes 

he  regularly  visited  the  temple  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 

the  day  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  • 

the  religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  exam] 

his  own  zeal.     Instead  of  maintaining  the   lofty  state 

monarch,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple 

encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian  sob' 

with  respect^l  eagerness,  the  meanest  offices  which  contri 

to  the  worship  of  the  gods.     Amidst  the  sacred  but  licei 

crowd  of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female  da 

who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it  wa 

business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fl 

handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim,  and,  thrustin 

bloody  hand  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  animal,  to 

forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read,  with  the  consummate 

of  an  haruspex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future  events. 

wisest  of  the  pagans  censured  this  extravagant  supers 

which  affected  to  despise  thie  restraints  of  prudence  and  dec 

Under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  practised  the  rigid  maxi 

economy  the  expense  of  religious  worship  consumed  a  very 

portion  of  the  revenue ;  a  constant  supply  of  the  scarces' 

most  beautiful  birds  was  transported  from  distant  climat 

bleed  on  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  an  hundred  oxen  wen 

quently  sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  i 

soon  became  a  popular  jest  that,  if  he  should  return  witli 

quest  from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  homed  cattle 

in&llibly  be  extinguished.     Yet  this  expense  may  appear  i 

siderable,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  splendid  presents  i 

were  offered,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  order  ot  the  em] 

to  all  the  celebrated  places  ot  devoWoxi  mthft  Roman  w 
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and  with  the  bwdob  allotted  to  repair  and  decorate  the  ancient 
temples^  which  had  suffered  the  silent  decay  of  time  or  the 
recent  injuries  of  Christian  rapine.  Encouraged  by  the  example, 
the  exhortations,  the  liberality,  of  their  pious  sovereign,  the 
cities  and  fitmilies  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected 
ceremonies.  "  Every  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  Libanius  with 
devout  transport,  **  displayed  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  and  the 
grateful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding  victims,  the  smoke 
of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests  and  prophets,  without 
fear  and  without  danger.  The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music 
was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ;  and  the  same 
ox  afforded  a  sacrifice  for  the  gods  and  a  supper  for  their  joyous 
▼otaries."  «^ 

But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  were  unequal  to  the  enter- 
pirise  of  restoring  a  religion  which  was  destitute  of  theological  * 
principles,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolution,  and  was  not 
susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent  reformation.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  pontiff,  more  especially  after  that  office 
had  been  united  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  comprehended  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Julian  named  for  his 
vicars,  in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philosophers 
whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  co-operate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  design ;  and  his  pastoral  letters,^  if  we  may 
use  that  name,  still  represent  a  very  curious  sketch  of  his  wishes 
and  intentions.  He  directs  that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal 
order  should  be  composed,  without  any  distinction  of  birth  or 
fortune,  of  those  persons  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for 
their  love  of  the  gods  and  of  men.  *'  If  they  are  guilty," 
continues  he,  "  of  any  scandalous  offence,  they  shoidd  be  censured 
or  degraded  by  the  superior  pontiff;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain 
their  rank,  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates 
and  people.     Their  humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness  of 

^  The  restoration  of  the  pagan  worship  is  described  by  Julian  (Misopogon,  p. 
346  [^146,  ed.  HertL]),  Lifaanras  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  60,  p.  286,  287,  and  Orat. 
Consuar.  ad  Julian,  p.  245,  046,  edit  Morel.),  Ammianus  (xxiL  la),  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (Orat  iv.  p.  121).  These  writers  agree  in  the  essential,  and  even 
minute,  facts ;  but  the  different  lights  in  whidi  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of 
Julian  are  expressive  of  the  gradations  of  self-applause,  passionate  admiration, 
mild  reproof,  and  partial  invective. 

SB  Scae  Julian.  Epistol.  xlix.  Ixii.  Ixiil  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment,  without 
beginning  or  end,  p.  988-305  [371-^].  The  supreme  pontiff  derides  the  Mosaic 
history  and  the  Christian  disciplme,  prefers  the  Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,    and   palliates,   with  the  skill  of  a  Jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of 
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their  domestic  garb;  their  digiiity^  in  the  pomp  of  hijly  vest 
ments.  When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to  officiat 
before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  appointed  numbe 
of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts  of  the  temple ;  nor  shouL 
a  single  day  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  prayers  and  th 
sacrifice,  which  they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  c 
the  state  and  of  individuals.  The  exercise  of  th^r  sacre 
functions  requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  an* 
body;  and,  even  when  they  are  dismissed  firom  the  temple  t 
the  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  t 
excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citiaeni 
The  priest  of  Uie  gods  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  c 
taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate 
his  friends  of  honourable  reputation;  and,  if  he  sometime 
visits  the  Forum  or  the  Palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  th 
advocate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice  c 
mercy.  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity  of  hi 
profession.  Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or  satires,  must  b 
banished  from  his  library;  which  ought  solely  to  consist  c 
historical  and  philosophical  writings ;  of  history  which  i 
founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy  which  is  connected  wit 
religion.  The  impious  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptic 
deserve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  *^  but  he  should  diligentl 
study  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoici 
whidi  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods;  that  the  worl 
is  governed  by  their  providence;  that  their  goodness  is  th 
source  of  every  temporal  blessing ;  and  that  they  have  prepare 
for  the  human  soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment. 
The  Imperial  pontiff  inculcates^  in  the  most  persuasive  languag< 
the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality;  exhorts  his  inferic 
clergy  to  recommend  the  universal  practice  of  those  virtuea 
promises  to  assist  their  indigence  from  the  public  treasury ;  an 
declares  his  resolution  of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  cit] 
where  the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dii 
tinction  of  country  or  of  religion.  Julian  beheld  with  envy  th 
wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church ;  and  he  very  frankl 
confesses  his  intention  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  applau84 
as  well  as  advantage,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  excludv 


*  The  exultation  of  Julian  (p.  yoi)  that  these  impious  sects,  and  even  the 
writings,  are  extinguished  may  be  consistent  enough  with  the  sacerdotal  charactei 
but  it  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish  that  any  opinions  and  argumen 
the  most  repugnant  to  his  own  should  be  concealed  firom  the  knowledge  < 
mankind. 
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pnctioe  of  charity  and  benefieence.^  The  same  spirit  of  imita- 
tion might  diapose  the  emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesiastieal 
institutions,  the  use  and  importance  of  which  were  approved  by 
the  socoesa  of  his  enemies.  But,  if  these  imaginary  plans  of 
reformation  had  been  realized,  the  forced  and  imperfect  copy 
would  have  been  less  beneficial  to  Paganism  than  honourable  to 
Christianit^.^^  The  Grentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the 
custmns  of  their  ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased' 
with  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners ;  and,  in  the  short 
period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had  frequent  occasions  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  fervour  of  his  own  party .^^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  Julian  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
friends  of  Jupiter  as  his  personal  friends  and  brethren  ;  and, 
though  he  partiaUy  overlooked  the  merit  of  Christian  constancy, 
he  admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of  those 
Gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favour  ci  the  gods  to  that  of  the 
emperor.^  If  they  cultivated  the  literature,  as  well  as  the 
religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  the 
friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked  the  Muses  in  the  number  of 
his  tutelar  deities.  In  the  religion  which  he  had  adopted,  piety' 
and  learning  were  almost  synonymous ;  ^^  and  a  crowd  of  poets, 
of  rhetoricians,  and  of  philosophers,  hastened  to  the  Imperial 
court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bishops  who  had 
seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His  successor  esteemed 
the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  £ur  more  sacred  than  those  of 

^  Vet  he  insinuates  that  the  Christians,  under  the  pretence  of  charity,  inveigled 
children  from  thdr  religion  and  parents,  conveyed  them  on  ship-board,  and  de- 
voted those  victims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or  servitude  in  a  remote  country  (p.  905 
[391]  I.     Had  the  charge  been  proved,  it  was  his  duty,  not  to  complain,  but  to 

Gmiso.  [It  is  very  questionable  whether  Julian  meant  to  insinuate  this  charge, 
e  compares  the  conduct  of  the  "  Galileans  "  in  looking  after  the  poor  for  the  sake 
of  prosdrtidng  to  that  of  kidnappers  who  inveigle  children  by  giving  them 
a  cake ;  the  simile  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  literally  to  the  Christians.] 

^  Gregory  Narianim  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative.  Orat  iiL  p. 
loi,  loa.  ftc.  [iv.,  c.  X15  s^g.l  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  imitation  ;  and 
amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or  theological,  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Grecian  fable& 

'  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the  •Christian 
bidiops  and  presbytCTS.  Epist  Ixii  [p.  583].  *OpAr  o«i»  voXAi|v  ^¥  iAiywpMy  o%9w 
iuur  vp4t  rovf  #covc,  and  again.  niuLt  5«  ovtm  poB4^m^%  &C.    EpisL  Ixiii   [p.  5^]* 

^  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  been  twice  as 
constant  as  Penelope,  and  revrards  her  with  the  priesthood  of  the  Phrjrgian  goddess 
at  Pessinus.  Julian.  Epist  xxi.)  He  applauds  the  firmness  of  Sopater  of  Hierapoliafe 
who  had  been  repeatecfiy  pressed  by  Constantius  and  Gallus  to  apostoHm,  (EpisL 
xxvil  p.  yn  [518].) 

M  *d  U  M#ufMr  cBcA^a  Aoymff  t«  ica't  $9m¥  icpi  Orat.  Parent  c.  77.  p.  30a.  The 
same  sentiment  is  frequently  inculcated  by  Julian.  Libanhis,  and  the  rest  of  their 
party. 
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consanguinity :  he  chose  his  fityonrites  among  the  sages  who 
were  deeply  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion ;  and  every  impostor  who  pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
fiiturity  was  assured  of  enjo3ring  the  present  hour  in  honour  and 
affluence.^  Among  the  philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the 
most  eminent  rank  in  the  firiendsnip  of  his  royal  disciple,  who 
communicated,  with  unreserved  confidence,  his  actions,  his 
sentiments,  and  his  religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense 
of  the  civil  war.^  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  dispatched  an  honourable  and 
pressing  invitation  to  Maximus ;  who  then  resided  at  Sardes 
in  Lydia,  with  Chrysanthius,  the  associate  of  his  art  and  studies. 
The  prudent  and  superstitious  Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake 
a  journey  which  sl^owed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina- 
tion, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect :  but  his  com- 
panion, whose  fimaticism  was  of  a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his  inter- 
rogations, till  he  had  extorted  from  the  gods  a  seeming  consent  to 
his  own  wishes  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus 
through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed  the  triumph  of  philosophic 
vanity  ;  and  the  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  the  honour- 
able reception  which  they  prepared  for  the  friend  of  their 
sovereign.  Julian  was  pronouncing  an  oration  before  the  senate, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus.  The  emperor 
immediately  interrupted  his  discourse,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and,  after  a  tender  embrace,  conducted  him  by  the  hand  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly;  where  he  publicly  acknowledged 
the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the 
philosopher.  Maximus/^  who  soon  acquired  the  confidence, 
and  influenced  the  councils,  of  Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted 
by  the  temptations  of  a  court.  His  dress  became  more  splendid, 
his  demeanour  more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  succeed- 
ing reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  the 
disciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated,  in  the  short  duration  of  his 
&vour,  a  very  scandalous  proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other 
philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  Imperial 
residence  by  the  choice  of  Julian  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus^ 

^  The  curiositv  and  credolity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every  mode  of 
dmnatioD,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Ammianus,  xxii.  Z2. 

^Julian.  Epist  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvL  xxxix.j  in  the  same 
style  of  friendship  and  confidence  are  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Maximus. 

<"  Eunapius  (m  Maximo,  p.  77, 78,  79,  and  in  Chxysanthio,  p.  147, 148)  has 
minutely  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  most  important 
events  of  the  age.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the  frailty  of  Maximus.  His  reception 
at  Constantinople  is  described  by  Ubanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  86,  p.  501]  and 
Ammianus  (xxil  7). 
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few  were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence  or  their  reputation.^ 
The  liberal  gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houses,  were  insufficient 
to  satiate  (heir  rapacious  avarice ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  their  abject 
poverty  and  disinterested  professions.  The  penetration  of 
Julian  could  not  always  be  deceived  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
despise  the  characters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his 
esteem ;  he  desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of  imprudence 
and  inconstancy  ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  degrading,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pro&ne,  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  religion  .^^ 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  Christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of 
their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  proselytes^  gratified 
the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity ;  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary  that,  if 
he  could  render  each  individual  richer  than  Midas,  and  every 
city  greater  than  Babylon,  he  should  not  esteem  himself  the 
bene&ctor  of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  re- 
claim his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt  against  the  im- 
mortal gods.^^  A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and 
who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt 
his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards,  to  every  order 
of  Christians ;  ^^  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable  conversion  was 
allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  a  criminal.     As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine 

^  Chrysanthids.  who  had  refused  to  quit  Ljrdia,  was  created  high-priest  of  the 
province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  power  secured  him  after  the 
revolution ;  and  he  lived  in  peace ;  while  Maximus.  Priscus,  &c.  were  persecuted 
by  the  Christian  ministers.  See  the  adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected 
by  Brucker,  torn.  ii.  p.  381-293, 

^See  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  loi,  103,  p.  321,  335,  336)  and  Eunapius  (Vit. 
Sophist,  in  Proaeresio,  p.  136).  Some  students,  whose  expectations  perhaps  were 
groundless  or  extravagant,  retired  in  disgust  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  13a  It 
is  strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemont's 
chapters  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  960):  "  La  Cour  de  Julien  est  pleine 
de  philosophes  et  de  gens  perdus  ". 

^  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired  to  the 
glorious  title  of  Convertisseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and  success  in  making 
proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing  obsolete  in  France;  may  they 
never  be  introduced  into  England  1 

^  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius.  which  were  probably  those  of  Julian 
himself.    (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59,  p.  385.) 

S3  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (drat  x.  p.  167)  is  desirous  to  magnify  the 
Christian  firmness  of  his  brother  Csesarius,  physician  to  the  Imperial  court,  he 
owns  that  Caesarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  adversary.  mKvp  «r  ovXotv,  k«i 
iuymv  iv  \6yMv  ^it^nfrt.  In  his  invectives  be  scarcely  aUlows  any  share  of 
wit  or  coorage  to  the  apostate; 
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of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with  peenliar  diligence, 
to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his  troops,  without  whose  hearty  con- 
currence every  measure  must  be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful; 
and  the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy 
as  it  was  important.  The  lisgions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves 
to  the  fiuth,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ; 
«id  even  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the  satisEeic- 
tion  of  announcing  to  his  friends  that  they  assisted  with  fervent 
devotion,  and  voracious  appetite,  at  the  sacrifices,  which  were 
repeatedly  offered  in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  &t  oxen.^ 
The  armies  of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained  under  the  stan- 
dard of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantius,  required  a  more  artful  and 
expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and 
public  festivals,  the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded 
the  merits,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  encircled  with 
the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic ;  the  holy  name 
of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Labarum  ;  and  the  symbols  of  war, 
of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended, 
that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he 
respectfidly  saluted  the  person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The 
soldiers  passed  successively  in  review  ;  and  each  of  them,  before 
he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
Some  Christian  confessors  might  resist,  and  others  might  rqpent ; 
but  the  fiu*  greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold  and 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal 
engagement;  and  their  future  perseverance  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  of 
interest  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  arts,  and  at  the 
expense  of  sums  which  would  have  purchased  the  service  of  half 
the  nations  of  Scjrthia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops 
the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  fiim 
and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman  legions.^  It  is  indeed  more 
than  probable  that  the  restoration  and  encouragement  of  Pasan- 
ism  revealed  a  multitude  of  pretended  Christians,  who,  mmi 

**  Julian.  Epist  xxxvHl  Aromianus,  xxii  Z2  [6].  Adeo  ut  in  dies  pasne 
singulos  milites  carnis  distendore  sagina  victitantes  incultius.  potusque  aviditate 
correpci  [read,  corrufti]  bnmeris  impodti  transeontimn  per  piateas,  ex  pnblicis 
aedibus ...  ad  sua  diversoria  portarentur.  The  devout  prince  and  the  indignant 
historian  describe  the  same  scene ;  and  in  IHyrioum  or  Antioch  similar  causes 
must  have  produced  similar  effecta 

**  Gregory  (Orat  iil  p.  74. 75, 84*86  [iv.,  c  65  j^^..  89  sqq.Jl  and  Libanius  (Orat 
f^irent.  c  Ixxxi.  hntxii.  p.  507,  308)  «r«pl  rminim  rV  ^n^^Miv*  o^  h^mvikmi  wkovrw  ip^- 

AifffBtufUymy.  The  sophistowns  and  justifies  the  expense  oftheiemiBtaryoonversioiiSy 
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motives  of  tempoml  advantage^  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion 
of  the  fonner  reign ;  and  who  afterwudi  retiuned,  with  the 
tame  flexibility  of  conscience,  to  the  faith  which  was  professed 
by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  laboured  to  restore  «k«jtwi 
and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the 
extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  a  public  epistle^  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes, 
condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares 
himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  pious  hope 
that,  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permitted 
to  pay  his  grateful  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem.  The  blind  superstition  and  abject  slavery  of  those 
unfortunate  exiles  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  f^ilosophic 
emperor;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship  of  Julian  by  their 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  The  barren  syna- 
gogue abhorred  and  envied  the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  churoh  : 
the  power  of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice ;  but  their 
gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apostate  ;^ 
and  their  seditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence 
of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the 
Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it 
long  before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny. 
The  civil  immunities  which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by 
Severus  wero  gradually  repealed  by  the  Christian  princes ;  and 
a  rash  tumult  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  ^^  seemed  to 
justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression,  which  were  invented 

*B  Julian's  q>istle  (zxv^  is  addressed  to  the  community  o.  the  Jews.  Aldus 
(Venet.  1499)  ^  branded  it  with  an  *l  ym^vioc ;  but  this  stigma  is  justly  removal 
by  the  subsequent  editors,  Petavius  and  Spanheim.  The  epistle  is  mentioned  by 
Sosomen  (L  v.  c.  2a),  and  the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  b^  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
Ill),  and  by  Julian  himsetf  (Fragment,  p.  295).  [In  a  Synac  cfaoronicle  pearly  6th 
cent.)  a  story  is  told  that  a  number  of  Jews  from  Palestine  met  Julian  at  Tarsus, 
to  ask  leave  to  rebuild  their  Temple.  As  it  was  known  that  Julian  obiectfld  to  the 
Jewish  monotheism,  they  exhibited  seven  idols  to  propitiate  him,  and  oflered  incense 
on  the  altars  of  his  heathen  deities.  He  aooeded  to  their  request,  but  on  their 
way  home  the  Jews  were  murdered  by  Christian  soldiers.  See  Hoffmann,  J  ulianos 
der  Abtrttnnige,  1880  (Leiden).] 

**  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the  foundation. 
The  iudgmentof  seal  is  explained  by  Marsham  (Canon.  Chron.  p.  x6i,  168,  edit 
foL  LondoQ,  1672)  and  Basmige  (Hist  des  Juils,  torn.  viii.  p.  xao).  Constantine 
made  a  law  to  protect  Christian  converts  from  Judaism.  Cod.  Tbeod.  L  xvL  tit. 
viii.  le^  z.    Gkxtefiroy,  tom.  vi  j;>.  915. 

^  £t  interea  (during  the  ciTil  war  of  Magnentius)  Judsoorum  seditio,  qui 
Patridum  nefiarie  in  rtgni  apeciem  suatulerunt,  oppressa.  Aurelius  Victor,  in 
Constantio,  c.  xlii.    See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  iv.  p.  379  in  4ta 
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by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court  of  Constantius.  The  | 
Jewish  patriarch;  who  was  still  permitted  to  exercise  a  precuious 
jurisdiction,  held  his  residence  at  Tiberias;^  and  tne  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  a 
people  who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the  edict 
of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced ;  and  they  viewed  from 
afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  pro&ned  in  their 
eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Christians.^^ 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem^  inclosed  the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acn, 
within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles.^  Towards 
the  south,  the  upper  town  and  the  fortress  of  David  were 
erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  Mount  Sion :  cm  the  north  tide, 
raktiAkkm  the  buildiniFs  of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious  aummit 
of  Mount  Acra ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Moriah  and  levelled  by  human  industry,  waa  crowned 
with  the  stately  temple  of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  the  final 
destruction  of  the  temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian, 
a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a 
sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted;  and  the 
vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the  public  and 
private  edifices  of  the  iElian  colony,  which  spread  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary.  The  holy  places  were 
polluted  with  monuments  of  idolatry ;  and,  either  ftom  design 
or  accident,  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus  on  the  spot  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ^ 

"  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by  Rdand. 
Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p.  1036- 1043. 

"*  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  ConsUmtine  and 
his  successors  ftom.  viiL  c.  iv.  p.  111-153).    [Cp.  Grfttx,  Ges.  der  Juden.  iv.,  c.  19-ai.l 

A  Reland  (Palestin.  1.  i.  p.  309,  390,  L  lii.  p.  838)  describes,  with  louralng  and 
perspicuity »  Jerusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent  countrr.  [See  the  artide 
"Jerusalem  ^*  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  also  the  series  of  memoirs  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fwd;  the 
*'  ordnance  survey  of  Jerusalem,"  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  z866.   Cp.  ^jipendix  23.] 

^  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d'Anville  (sur  I'ancienoe 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747,  p.  75).  The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  <Eiaebi 
Praeparat  Evangel  L  ix.  c.  36)  was  twenty-seven  stadia,  or  2550  toiteg,  A  plan 
taken  on  the  spot  assigns  no  more  than  1980  for  the  modem  town.  The  dreuit 
is  ddSned  by  natural  land-marks  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed,  rjosephos 
(R  J.  v.  4)  gives  33  stadia ;  Sir  C.  Wilson  calculates  not  more  than  85.  Tne  dimen- 
sions of  the  modem  town  are  about  1000  yards  from  £.  to  W.  and  the  waaae  from 
N.  to  S.  A  map  showing  the  various  theories  as  to  the  line  of  the  okl  walli  ii 
given  in  the  book  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  The  Holy  Places  of  Jenaatem,  1888.] 

A  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom  (tom.  L  p.  loa,  t.  vL  p.  315)*  nnd  the 
ample  details  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  I  p.  569,  torn.  ii.  p.  989. 
394,  4to  edition). 
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Almost  three  hundred  years  after  those  stupendous  events,  the 
pro&ne  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed  the 
holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent  church 
was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground,  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor ;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  ex- 
tended to  every  spot  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.^ 

The  passionate  desire  of  contemplating  the  original  monu- PUfrtaMfi 
ments  of  their  redemption  attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive 
crowd  of  pilgrims,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
the  most  distant  countries  of  the  East ;  ^  and  their  jnety  was 
authorized  by  the  example  of  the  empress  Helena,  who  appears 
to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age  with  the  warm  feelinffs  of 
a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  heroes,  who  have  visited  the 
memorable  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed 
the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of  the  place ;  ^  and  the  Chri3tian 
who  knelt  before  the  holy  sepulchre  ascribed  his  lively  fiuth 
and  his  fervent  devotion  to  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  Divine  spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of  the  clergy 
of  Jerusalem  cherished  and  multiplied  these  beneficial  visits. 
They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each 
memorable  event.  They  exhibited  the  instruments  which  had 
been  used  in  the  passion  of  Christ;  the  nails  and  the  lance 
that  had  pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side ;  the  crown 
of  thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head,  the  pillar  at  which  he 
was  scourged ;  and,  above  all,  they  shewed  the  cross  on  which 
he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  reign 
of  those  princes  who  inserted  the  symbol  of  Christianity  in  the 
banners   of  the    Roman   legions.^    Such   miracles  as  seemed 

*>  Ensebius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  L  ill  &  25-47,  51-53.  The  emperor  likewise 
built  churches  at  Bethlem,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  oak  of  Niambre.  The 
holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys  (Travels,  p.  135-133),  and  curioiisly 
delineated  by  Ljs  Bruyn  (Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  388-996).  [For  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantine  at  Jerusalem,  see  the  publication  for  1891  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text 
Soc. ,  where  the  originied  sources  are  translated  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard.   Cp.  App.  33.] 

^  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  was  composed  in  the  year  333. 
for  the  use  of  pilgrims ;  among  whom  Jerom  (tom.  i.  p.  126)  mentions  the  Ekitons 
and  the  Indians.  The  causes  of  this  superstitious  fashion  are  discussed  in  the 
learned  and  judicious  preface  of  Wesseling  (I  tin.  p.  537-545).  [A  translation  of  this 
itinerary  by  Mr.  A.  Stewart  is  published  by  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Soc,  1887.] 

^  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  i)  has  beautifully  expressed  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

^  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.D.  336.  No.  43-^)  and  Tillemont  (Mtou  EocM& 
tom.  vil  p.  8-16)  are  the  historians  and  chaxnpions  of  the  miraculous  imfemtiam 
of  the  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.    Their  oldest  witnesses  are  PanlJiHW, 
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necessary  to  account  for  its  extraordinaiy  peservmticm  and 
seasonable  discovery  were  gradually  propagated  without  opposi- 
tion. The  custody  of  the  true  cross,  which  on  Eaater  Sunday 
was  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people^  was  entrusted  to  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  alone  might  gratify  the  curious  devotiOQ 
of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift  of  small  pieces,  which  they  fnrhssfd 
in  gold  or  gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  lespeetive 
countries.  But,  as  this  gain^l  branch  of  commerce  most  sood 
have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  convenient  to  suppose  that 
the  marvellous  wood  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetstioa; 
and  that  its  substance,  though  continually  diminished,  still 
remained  entire  and  unimpaired. ^^  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a 
perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some  salutary  effects 
on  the  morals  as  well  as  on  the  faith  of  the  people.  Yet  the 
most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  been  oUised 
to  confess,  not  only  that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  fiued 
with  the  incessant  tumult  of  business  and  pleasure,^  but  that 
every  species  of  vice,  adultery,  theft,  idolatry,  poisoning, 
murder,  was  &miliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  citj.^  The 
wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  excited 
the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  candidates  ;  and  die 
virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  honoured  widi 
the  title  of  Saint,  were  displayed  in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in 
the  acquisition,  of  his  episcopal  dignity.^^ 
raiiMi  at-  The   vain   and   ambitious   mind   of  Julian  mignt   aspire  to 

^SS&  «b«    restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.*^     As  the 

Sulpiclus  Severus.  Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  sitenoe 
of  Eufiebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  \tmich  satisnes  those  who  tlunk,  perpkaES 
those  who  believe.    See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  238-848.  [Cp.  App.  si.) 

^  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinos  (epist.  xxxviL  See  Dupin,  nbUoch. 
Ecclte.  tom.  iil  p.  149),  who  seems  to  have  improved  a  rhetprical  flourish  of  Cjril 
into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatural  privilege  must  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Virgin's  milk  (Erasmi  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  778.  Lug.  Bat  1703.  in  Golloq.  de 
Pteregrinat.  Religionis  ergo),  saints'  heads,  &c.  and  other  relict,  miucli  were 
repeated  in  so  many  different  churches. 

^  Jerom  (tom.  L  p.  103).  who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  viUage  of  BethleDi, 
describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  experience: 

^  (Iregor.  Nyssen,  apud  Wesselin^,  p.  539.  The  whole  epistle,  which  condemns 
either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  religious  pilgrimage,  is  painful  to  the  Catholic  divines, 
while  it  is  dear  and  familiar  to  our  Protestant  polemics. 

70  He  renounced  his  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon,  and  was  re- 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  afterwards  changed  with  the  times, 
•nd  prudently  conformed  to  the  Nicene  faith.  Tillemont  (M4m.  EocMs,  torn.  viii.). 
who  treats  his  memory  with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  virtues  into  tbB 
text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^'  imperii  sui  memoriam  niaguiludine  operum  gestiena  propagare.  Ammiaa 
xxUL   I.     The  temple.  oC  ]eTusa\eu\  \vad  \3(faKi  taannna  tNtsk  vnionc  the  Gentilea 
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ans  were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting 
:tion  had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole  fiibric  of 
)saic  law^  the  imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the 
I  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument  against  the 
if  the  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  revelation.^  He  was 
sed  with  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  synagogue ;  but 
»roved  the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  disdained 
pt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  £gyptJ^  The 
nd  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely  adored  by 
heist  who  desired  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  the 
^  and  such  was  the  appetite  of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice 
is  emulation  might  be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon, 
ad  offered,  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two 
od  oxen  and  one  hundrecl  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.  ^^ 

considerations  might  influence  his  designs;  but  the 
ct  of  an  immediate  and  important  advantage  would  not 
the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  un- 

event  of  the  Persian  war.  He  resolved  to  erect,  without 
on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moiiah,  a  stately  temple 

might  eclipse  the  splendour  of  the  church  of  the  Re- 
ion  on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary;  to  establish  an 
of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  woidd  detect  the  arts, 
sist  the  ambition,  of  their  Christian  rivals ;  and  to  invite 
erous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stem  fmaticism  would  be 

prepared  to  second,  and  even  to  anticipate,  the  hostile 
res  of  the  pagan  government.  Among  the  friends  of  the 
)r  (if  the  names  of  emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incom- 
:)  the  first  place  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the 


i  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Sichem  five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four 
and  twenty-four) ;  but  the  wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
in  one  spot. 

e  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of  Gloucester,  the 
ind  dogmatic  Warburton ;  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  theologian,  prescribes 
ives  and  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled  Julian 
on,  Ix>ndon,  1751)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are 
to  the  Warburtonian  scho^ 

lelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le  Clerc,  Warburton, 
have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  super- 
livines.     See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  &c. 

ian  (Fragment,  p.  295)  respectfully  styles  him  v^y^  0«o«,  and  mentions 
where  (epist.  Ixiii)  with  still  higher  reverence.  He  doubly  condemns  the 
is:  for  believing  and  for  renoimcing  the  religion  of  the  Jews  Their 
IS  a  true,  but  not  the  (w/y,  God.  Apud  CjrriL  1.  ix.  p.  505,  306. 
Cings,  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles  vil  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaia  L  viiL  a 
I.  edit  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke  of  so  manv  hecatombs 
;  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Christian  Rabbi,  removes  them  oy  a  miracle. 
:  (ad  loca)  is  bold  enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  \hifi  umobeRu 
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virtuous  and  learned  Al3rpiu8.<^  The  humanity  of  Aly|riiis 
tempered  by  severe  justice  and  manly  fortitude ;  and,  while  he 
exercised  his  abilities  in  the  civil  administration  of  Britain,  he 
imitated,  in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and  softnesi 
of  the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  com- 
municated, without  reserve,  his  most  careless  levities  and  hi 
most  serious  counsels,  received  an  extraordinary  commiflBion  t< 
restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  th< 
diligence  of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  sujqior 
of  the  governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  de 
liverer,  the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  assembler 
on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and  their  insolent  triumfd 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  th 
ruling  passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this  propitioa 
moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  the  women  thd 
delicacy  ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  tin 
vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  o 
silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  oontribu 
tions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour ;  and  th< 

PSI^i!*^     commands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiaiD 

^^•*^       of  a  whole  people."^ 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthusiaan 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  whid 
is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,^  still  continued  t( 
exhibit  the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolatioii 
Perhaps  the  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  ne« 
maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the  interruption  o 
an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last  wa 
months  of  the  life  of  Julian.^^     But  the  Christians  entertainec 

^Julian,  epist.  xxix.  xxx.  La  BMterie  has  neglected  to  translate  the  second  c 
these  epistles. 

77  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oral.  iv.  ( 
III  [v.,  c.  4])  and  Theodoret  (1.  iii.  c.  20). 

78  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  Khalif.  who  died  A.D.  644.  This  great  nM»qii 
covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  9f  the  Jewish  temple,  and  constitutes  almost 
square  of  760  toisgs,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  See  d'Anville,  J^rnsoloi 

p.  45- 

7>  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  363.  before  he  proceeds  to  mentio 
the  ihoughU  of  Julian.  Tcmplum  .  .  .  instaurare  sumptibus  cogUabat  immodicii 
Warburton  has  a  secret  wish  to  anticipate  the  design  ;  but  he  must  have  node 
stood,  from  former  examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  to 
demanded  many  years.  [An  examination  of  the  evidence, — especially  of  Julian's  o« 
statement  (ep.  35,  p.  5x4,  1.  8)  that  he  intends  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  when  he  hi 
finished  the  Persian  War  (Stop^wcra^cvoc) — leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work  of  hoik 
ing  waa  never  even  begun.  TV\e  vfhole  story  seems  to  have  been  (as  Dr.  Adk 
conciudes  in  his  full  discussion  ol  v\\e?Mto'!^»  J  emsk  Quarterly  Review^  1893,  P-  *' 
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a  natural  and  pious  expectatkm  that,  in  this  memorable  contest, 
the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal 
miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  ficuy  erupticm, 
which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new  foundations  of  the 
temple,  are  attested,  with  some  variations,  by  contemporary  and 
respectable  evidence.^  This  public  event  is  describcid  by 
Ambrose,^^  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the 
Jews ;  by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,^  who  might  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Antioch ;  and 
by  Gregory  Naziansen,^  who  published  his  account  of  the 
miracle  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year.  The  la3t  ofp«]uipibf_ 
these  writers  has  boldly  declared  that  this  preternatural  event  mS^' 
was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels ;  and  his  assertion,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.^  The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved 
the  virtues,  without  adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has 
recorded,  in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own  thnes, 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  interrupted  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  ''Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  tne 
governor  of  the  province,  urged  with  vigour  and  diligence  the 
execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near 

s^g, )  a  deb*berate  fiction  of  Gregory  SRoantOi,  A*om  whose  Invective  against  Julian 
it  passed  into  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  then  (embellished  with  contradictions)  into 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  Socrates,  &c.  (see  next  notes).  Ammianus,  who  liked  a 
miracle,  can  have  got  the  tale  from  the  same  source.  Dr.  Adler  has  disposed  of 
the  late  Jewish  authorities  who  are  mustered  in  Wagenseil's  Tela/gnea  Satanae.] 

w  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theodoret,  Pnilostorgius.  &c. 
add  contradictions  rather  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of  Basnaee 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  157-168)  with  Warburton's  answer  (Julian,  p.  174-258). 
The  bishop  has  ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on 
the  garments  of  the  spectators  bjy  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  effects  of 
lightning. 

Bi  Ambros.  torn,  il  epist  xl  p.  946,  edit  Benedictin.  He  composed  this  fanatic 
epistle  (a.d.  388)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  civil 
magistrate  for  burning  a  synagogue. 

*»  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  p.  580,  advers.  Judaeos  et  Gentes ;  tom.  ii.  p.  574,  de 

Sancto  BabylA,  edit.   Montfaucon.     I  have  followed  the  common  and  natural 

supposition ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the  composition  of  these 

sermons  inthe  ^ear  383,  is  confident  they  were  never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit 

^  B^Greg.'Nazianzen,  Orat  iy,  g.  1 10-113  [v.i  c.  s  W.].    Tb  ii  o9r  rtpifilfrw 

8*  Ammian.  xxiii.  i.  Cum  Itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque  provincise 
rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  fundamenta  creoris  assultibus  erumpentes 
fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inaccessura :  hocque  modo  elemento 
destinatius  repellente.  cessavit  inceptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  60-90)  to  extort 
a  confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Labanius,  and  to  employ 
the  evidence  of  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  witnesses  can 
only  be  received  by  a  very  favourable  judge. 
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the  foundations  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks^  rendeic 
the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  an 
blasted  workmen;  and,  the  victorious  element  continuing  in  th 
manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drii 
them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Sue 
authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  ii 
credulous,  mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still  require  U 
original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spectators.  I 
this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of  nature  wou! 
assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a  real  pr 
digy.  This  glorious  deliverance  would  be  speedily  improvi 
and  magnified  by  the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem  ai 
the  active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ;  and,  at  the  distani 
of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theoI<^cal  di 
putes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  specious  and  splendi 
miracle.®^ 
waytyof  The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly  oonnectc 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  1 
maintain  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distinguishii! 
whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justioe  \ 
his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity  the  unhappy  Christians^  wl 
were  mistaken  in  the  most  important  object  of  their  lires ;  In 
his  pity  was  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  en 
bittered  by  liatred ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  exproMC 
in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  dead! 
wound  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  I 
he  was  sensible  that  the  Christians  gloried  in  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined^  the  use  < 
the  less  honourable  appellation  of  Galiuban&^  He  decUre 
that,  by  the  folly  of  the  Galikeans,  whom  he  describes  aa  a  set 
of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  tli 
empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction;  an 
he  insinuates  in  a  public  edict  that  a  frantic  patient  migl 
sometimes   be   cured   by   salutary  violence.^    An   ungenenw 

*^  Dr.  Lardnrr,  perhaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  presumei  to  doubt  tl 
truth  of  this  famous  miracle  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  iv.  dl  47^ 
The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  same  stoiv,  whicfa  in 
celebrated  at  a  distance,  might  be  despised  on  the  spoL  [Dr.  Adier  (loc.  ciL)  ill 
notices  the  silence  of  Prudentius.  Orosius  (7,  10)  and  the  two  Cyrils.] 

^Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iiL  n.  81.  And  this  law  was  confirmed  bjr  the  invamb 
practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warburton  has  justly  observed  (p.  05)  that  the  Plaioaii 
believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  words ;  and  Julian's  dislike  for  the  »*«"»^  1 
Christ  might  proceed  from  superstition,  as  well  as  from  contempt 

^Fragment.  Julian,  p.  288  [371,  ed.  HenLl  He  derides  the  ftvpui  FiJUAm 
fepist.  \i^,  and  so  far  loses  s\^l  ol  \\\&  v^tmcx^Vcs  ot  toleratioD  as  to  widi  (cpa 
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stinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels  of  Julian, 
lat,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  religious  sentiments, 
le  part  of  his  subjects  deserved  his  &vour  and  friendship, 
hile  the  other  was  entitled  only  to  the  common  benefits  that 
s  justice  could  not  refuse  to  an  obedient  people.^  According 
a  principle,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the 
nperor  transferred  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion  the 
anagement  of  the  liberal  allowances  finom  the  public  revenue 
[lich  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by  the  piety  of  Constan- 
le  and  his  sons.  The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and 
imunities,  which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and  [a-d  Mq 
txmr,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  hopes  of  testamentary 
nations  were  intercepted  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws  ;  and  the 
lasts  of  the  Christian  sect  were  confounded  with  the  last 
d  most  ignominious  class  of  the  people.  Such  of  these 
Epilations  as  appeared  necessary  to  check  the  ambition  and 
arice  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the 
sdom  of  an  orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions  which 
licy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lavished,  on  the 
ceitlotal  order  tmui  be  confined  to  those  priests  who  profess 
e  religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will  of  the  legislator  was  not 
empt  from  prejudice  and  passion;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
e  insidious  policy  of  Julian  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all 
e  temporal  honours  and  advantages  which  rendered  them 
spectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.^ 

A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  the  law  which  h«  k^jJ^ 
ohibited  the  Christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of  grammar  fe«mtMMiiiiBi 
id  rhetoria^    The  motives  alleged  by  the  emperor  to  justify  ur^Jtaa. 
is  partial  and  oppressive  measure  might  command,  during  his 
etime,  the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause   of  flatterers, 
ilian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might 
t  indifferently  applied  to  the  language  and  the  religion  of  the 
reeks:  he  contemptuously  observes  that  the  men  who  exalt 

lese  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  changed  and  perverted  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 

fot  (Ilpist.  xlix),  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  Mollis,  when  be  refuses  to  grant 

ysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds  (Odyss.  x.  7$\      Libanius  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  lix. 

286)  attempts  to  justify  this  partial  behaviour  by  an  apology  in  which  persecu- 

n  peeps  through  the  mask  ot  candour. 

vrhese  laws  which  affected  the  clergy  may  be  found  in  the  slight  hints  of 

lian  himself  (Epist.  lii),  in  the  vague  declamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  in.  p.  86, 

f,  and  in  the  positive  assertions  oif  Sosomen  (L  v.  c.  5).    [See  Cod.  Theod.  X3, 

Sp.] 

">  Inclemens  .  .  .  perenni  obruendum  silcDtia    Ammtan.  xxi\.  vo,xk«.  ^ 
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the  merit  of  implicit  &ith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy  tl 
advantages  of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends  that,  if  they  refb 
to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  onght  ' 
content  themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  tl 
churches  of  the  (jalilseans.^^  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Romi 
world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  entrusted  to  masters 
grammar  and  rhetoric ;  who  were  elected  by  the  magistrati 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  distinguished  by  mai 
lucrative  and  honourable  privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian  appet 
to  have  included  the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all  the  libet 
arts  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  approbatii 
of  the  candidates,  was  authorized  by  the  laws  to  corrupt,  or 
punish,  the  religious  constancy  of  the  most  learned  of  ti 
Christians.^  As  soon  as  the  resignation  of  the  more  obstii 
ate^'  teachers  had  established  the  unrivalled  dominion  of  tJ 
Pagan  sophists,  Julian  invited  the  rising  generation  to  reso 
with  freedom  to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence  thi 
their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of  literatai 
and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  youth  shod 
be  deterred  by  their  own  scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parent 
from  accepting  this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  mu 
at  the  same  time  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educatkx 
Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeai 
the  church  would  relapse  into  its  primaeval  simplici^,  and  th 
the  theologians,  who  possessed  an  adequate  shue  or  the  lean 
ing  and  eloquence  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generatk 
of  blind  and  ignorant  fimatics,  incapable  of  defending  the  tnil 
of  their  own  principles  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  M; 
theism.** 

*i  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Julian  (zliL),  m 
be  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory  (Orat  iil  {>.  96).  Tillonc 
(M^m.  Eccl^  t.  vii.  p.  1391-1294)  has  collected  the  seeming  differences 
ancients  and  modems.  They  may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Christians  w 
directly  forbid  to  teach,  they  were  indirectly  forbid  to  learn  ;  since  they  would  n 
frequent  the  schools  of  the  Pa^ns. 

">  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  medicis  et  profe»oribus,  1^  5  (publidi 
the  17th  June,  received,  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  99th  of  July,  A.D.  363). «: 
Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

*>  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution,  Sicut  a  majoribos  nostris  00 
pertum  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodum  ....  officium  quam  fidem  < 
serere  maluerunt,  vii.  3a  Froaeresius,  a  Christian  sophist,  refused  to  aooepc  1 
partial  favour  of  the  emperor,  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  p.  185,  edit  Sodiger.  &u 
ptus  in  Proaeresio.  p.  126. 

^They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their  o* 
schools.  Within  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  Christian  imitatioiii 
Homer  (a  sacred  history  m  xxW  books^,  Pindar.  Euripides,  and  Menander ;  a 
^2onien  is  satisfied  thai  they  ec\VAV\ed,  at  ^»«^«\«>^cfcc|^Dak. 
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was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  design  of  Julian  to  de- 
i  the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowledge, 
)f  power;  but  the  injustice  of  excluding  them  from  all  offices 
ist  and  profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general 
y  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence  of  any  positive 
^  Superior  merit  might  deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraor- 
ry  exceptions ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  officers 

gradually  removed  from  their  employments  in  the  state, 
u*my,  and  the  provinces.     The  hopes  of  future  candidates 

extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince  who 
?iously  reminded  them  that  it  was  unlawful  fbr  a  Christian 
le  the  sword  either  of  justice  or  of  war;  and  who  studiously 
ded  the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of 
try.  The  powers  of  government  were  entrusted  to  the 
US,  who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  fbr  the  religion  of  their 
stors ;  and,  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  often  directed 
le  rules  of  divination,  the  fiivourites  whom  he  preferred  as 
most  agreeable  to  the  gods  did  not  always  obtain  the 
}bation  of  mankind.^  Under  the  administration  of  their 
lies,  the  Christians  had  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  appre- 
The  temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty ;  and  the 
of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
;rse,  restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from  violating  the 
of  justice  and  toleration  which  he  himself  had  so  recently 
tlished.  But  the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority  were 
:d  in  a  less  conspicuous  station.    '  In  the  exercise  of  arbi- 

power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the  com- 
Is,  of  their  sovereign;  and  ventured  to  exercise  a  secret 
vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sectaries,  on  whom  they 
not  permitted  to  confer  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The 
!ror,  who  dissembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of 
ijustice  that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his  real 

of  the  conduct  of  his  officers  by  gentle  reproofs  and  sub- 
lal  rewards.^ 
e  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression  with  which  thejfwy  w, 

:  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates  (Epist.  vii)  vportfM^tfai  fiw 
t  »aovtp€i%  Kai  irAw  ^fi'i  6tlv,  Sozomen  (1.  V.  c  zS)  and  Socrates  (I.  iii.  c 
tst  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iiL  p.  oO,  not  less  prone 
aeration,  but  more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge  of'^his  contemporaiy 
J. 

«i^^  O^v  icaX  JiJovf  KoX  firi  Biiov^.     L.ibantus,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  88,  p.  314. 
reg.  Naz.  Orat  iii.  p.  74.  91,  02.    Socrates,  1.  iil  c.  14,     Theodoret,  L  Hu 
Some  drawback  may  however  be  allowed  for  the  violence  of  /Aetr  zeail,  not 
urtial  than  the  zeal  of  Julian.    [On  Julian's  persecutions,  compare  Nfr. 
in's  Arianism,  p.  215  sff,] 
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were  armed  w.is  the  law  that  obliged  the  ChriBtiaiis  to  mal 
and  ample  satis&ction  for.  the  temples  which  they  hi 
stroyed  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  seal  of  the  trium 
church  had  not  always  expected  the  sanction  of  the 
authority ;  and  the  bishops,  who  were  secure  of  impanit 
often  marched,  at  the  head  of  their  congregations,  to  attai 
demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The 
crated  lands,  which  had  increased  the  patrimony  of  thi 
reign  or  of  the  clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily  ret 
But  on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstitio 
Christians  had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  ed 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  church  befoi 
temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and  pieW  of  the  ec 
were  applauded  by  one  party,  while  the  other  deplore 
execrated  his  sacrilegious  violence.^  After  the  groan 
cleared,  the  restitution  of  those  stately  structures  whic 
been  levelled  with  the  dust  and  of  the  precious  ornaments 
had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses  swelled  into  a  very 
account  of  damages  and  debt.  The  authors  of  the  ii^iu 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  discharge  this  ac 
lated  demand :  and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator 
have  been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and 
plaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitration.  Bi 
whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  East,  was  thrown  inti 
fusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian ;  and  the  Pagan  magisl 
inflamed  by  zeal  and  revenge,  abused  the  rigorous  privil< 
the  Roman  law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadc 
property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under  th 
ceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,^  had  laboured  i 
conversion  of  his  people  with  arms  more  effectual  than 
of  persuasion.i^    The  magistrates  required  the  fiill  valm 

w  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Libanius  (Qrat  I\unent  c.  60, 
unth  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iiL  p.  86,  87).  we  maj 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  two  orators  are  really  docribfalf  tl 
events. 

^  Restan.  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  beiweeu 
(//ems)  and  Epiphania  {/fawta/A),  was  founded,  or  at  least  named,  by  S 
Nicator.  Its  peculiar  aera  dates  from  the  year  of  Rome  685  aoooraing 
medals  of  the  city.  In  the  decline  of  the  Seleucides.  Emesa  and  Arethn 
usurped  by  the  Arab  Sampsiceramus,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rohm 
not  exting^iished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  d'Anville^s  Maps  and  G6o| 
Ancienne.  torn.  ii.  p.  134.  Wesseling.  Itineraria,  p  188,  and  Noris.  Epodl 
Macedon.  p.  80.  481,  483. 

loosozomen,  I.  v.  a  10.  It  is  surprising  that  Gregory  and  Tboodoral 
suppress  a  circumstance  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  okve  enhaooed  the  n 
merit  of  the  confessor. 
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temple  which  had  been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal :  but,  as 
they  were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend  his 
inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  compensation. 
They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they  inhumanly  scouiged  [a.d.  m 
him,  they  tore  his  beard ;  and  his  naked  body,  anointed  with 
honey,  was  suspended  in  a  net  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
exposed  to  the  stings  of  insects  and  the  rays  of  a  S3rrian  sun.^^^ 
From  this  lofly  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his 
crime  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He 
was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy 
the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  celebrated  the 
virtue  of  their  pious  confessor;  the  Catholics  ambitiously  claimed 
his  alliance ;  ^^  and  the  Pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of 
shame  or  remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such 
unavailing  cruelty.^^  Julian  spared  his  life :  but,  if  the  bishop 
of  Arethusa  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian,^^  posterity  will 
condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising  the  clemency,  of 
the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  Macedonian  natMq 
kings  of  Sjrria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  gnTS 
places  of  devotion  in  the  Pagan  world.  ^^^     A  magnificent  temple 
rose  in  honour  of  the  god  of  light ;  and  his  colossal  figure  ^^  almost 
filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was  enriched  with  gold 
and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.     The 

10^  The  suffisrings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so  tragically  painted 
|Orat.  iil  p.  9^i  pv. ,  c.  88  sg^.Jj,  are  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  and  reluctant 

evidence  of  LibaniUS.     MapKOt  ixctvof  K/»cfi«|ft«yoc,  xal  luumyo^fuvot,  cat  rov  vwY***'^* 
avr^  TiAXoiUvov    wdm^  ivrfKmv  iviptimt  pvv  lv6996t  iim  raif  rtiiait,  Kitf  ^m^  wotr- 

vtpiiUxnrot  «v#vc.    Epist.  730,  p.  350,  351,  edit  Wolf.  AmsteL  1733. 

^^ntpttUxnrot,  certatim  eum  sibi  (Christiani)  vindicant.  It  is  thus  that  La 
Croze  and  Wolfiiu  (ad  loc. )  have  explained  a  Greek  word  whose  true  signification 
had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters,  and  even  by  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^ue  An- 
cienne  et  Modeme,  tom.  iil  p.  371).  Yet  Tillemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to  under* 
stand  (M^m.  Ecclds.  torn.  vii.  p.  1309)  Mow  Gregory  and  Tbeodoret  could  mistake 
a  Semi-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint 

^(^See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iii.  90,  91). 
Libanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find  many  Marks;  yet 
be  allows  that,  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  consecrated  wealth,  he  deserved  to  suner 
the  punishment  of  Manyas :  to  be  flayed  alive  (Epist  730,  p.  349-^51). 

^^ Gregory  (Orat  iil  p.  90  Hv.,  c.  01])  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 
Mark  had  desorved  still  more  than  he  had  suffered. 

i^The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo  (L  xvi.  p.  1089^ 
1090,  edit  AmsteL  1707),  Libanius  (Nenia,  p.  185,  188,  Antiochic.  Orat.  xi.  p. 
380,  381),  and  Sozomen  (L  v.  c.  19).  Wesseling  (Itinerar.  p.  581)  and  Casau- 
bon  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  64)  illustrate  this  curious  subject 

i<"  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiad  Jovis  imitamenti  aequiparans  ma^itudinem. 
Ammian.  xxiL  23.  The  Oljrmpic  Jupiter  was  sixw  feet  hi^h,  and  his  bulk  was 
consequently  eaual  to  that  of  a  thousand  men.  See  a  cunous  Mimoirt  oC  tJbi^ 
Abb6  Qedpyn  (Aciid&nJe  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  ix.  p.  i^). 

VOL,  n.  30 
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deity  was  represented  in  a  bending  attitude,  with  a  ffolden  cup 
in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth ;  as  if  he  suppli- 
cated the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  cold  and 
beauteous  Daphne  :  for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction ;  and 
the  fancy  of  the  Svrian  poets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale 
from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The 
ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  by  the  royal  colony  of 
Antioch.  A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and 
reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from  the  Casialkm 
fountain  of  Daphne.^^^  In  the  adjacent  fields  a  stadium  was 
built  by  a  special  privilege,^^  which  had  been  purchased  fimn 
Elis ;  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the 
city ;  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  an- 
nually applied  to  the  public  pleasures.^^  The  perpetual  resort 
of  pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne, 
which  emulated  the  splendour,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a 
provincial  city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  hoaomcd 
in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as  &r 
as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultiy 
summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand  streams 
of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the  Terdure 
of  the  earth  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  senses  were 
gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic  odours  ;  and  the 
peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and 
love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his 
desires ;  and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned,  by  the  fiite  of 
Daphne,  to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier 
and  the  philosopher  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sensual 
paradise ;  ^^^  where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character  of  reli{ 


^^  Hadrian  read  the  history  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped  in  the  els' 
talian  stream ;  a  trick  which,  according  to  the  physician  Vandale  (De  OncoKs.  pi 
281,  282),  might  be  easily  performed  by  chemical  preparations.  Tbe  emperor 
stopped  the  source  of  such  dangerous  knowledge ;  which  was  again  opened  fay  the 
devout  curiosity  of  Julian. 

10s  It  was  purchased,  A.D.  44,  in  the  year  92  of  the  asra  of  Antioch  (NoriL 
Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139-174)  for  the  term  of  ninety  01)nnpiad[L  But  tbe 
Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus.  [Rather.  Caracalla.  312  A.D. ;  see  Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.]  See  the  cnrioai 
details  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malala  (torn.  i.  p.  293,  320,  3^381),  a  writer 
whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  native  city. 

1°*  Fifteen  talents  of  gold,  bequeathed  by  Sosibius,  who  died  in  thie  reigB  of 
Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the  age  of  Constantiiie^  ar 
compared  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6  (Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  ton.  fiL 


iiVAvidio  Cassio  Syr'iacos  Ve^vones  dedi  luxurift  difRuentei  et  i>afikmiHgn» 
bus.     Thtrse  are  the  words  of  iVie  em^getoT  \^«r»3&  KsAncenaa  in  an  oMail  kMr 
preserved  by  his  biographer  in  H\s\.  Km^js:^,  v-  ^\  V^^V*  Caahia  ffialmAar 
punished  every  soldier  who  vaa  seen  a\  Ii«^\«Mu  -  *   ..\- » * 
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imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the 
groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  venera- 
tion of  natives  and  strangers ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground 
were  enlarged  by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors ;  and 
every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the 
temple.  ^^^ 

When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festival,  hastened  toiracuctM^ 
adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was  raised  to  the otnSlulli' 
highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience.  His  lively  imiagina- 
tion  anticipated  the  grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and 
of  incense ;  a  long  |»ocession  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and  the  tumultuous 
concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the  zeal  of  Antioch 
was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity,  into  a  different 
channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the 
tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor 
complains  that  he  found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at  the 
expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this 
decayed  temple.^^^  The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had 
been  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by 
the  introduction  of  Christian  and  funereal  rites.    After  Baby  las  ^^^ 

ii>  Aliquantum  agrorum  Daphnensibus  dedit  {Pompejf),  quo  lucus  ibi  spatiosior 
fieret ;  delectatus  amoenitate  loci  et  aquarum  abundantiA.  Eutropins.  vi.  14. 
Sextus  Rufos,  dtt  Provindis,  a  16. 

^^  Julian  (MiK>pogon,  p.  361,  360)  discovers  bis  owa  character  with  that 
naiveU^  that  unconscious  simpfucity,  which  always  constitutes  genuine  humour. 

iM  Babylas  is  named  l^  Eusebius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
(Hist.  Rccles.  L  vi.  c.  s^.  39).  His  triumph  over  two  emperors  (the  Arst  fabulous, 
the  second  historicalWs  dinuselv  celebrated  by  Chrysostom  (tom.  ii.  p.  536-579, 
edit  Montfaucon).  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccl6s.  t.  iii.  part  iL  p.  287-302,  ^59-465) 
becomes  almost  a  sceptic  [Tne  history  of  the  remains  of  Babylas  is  told, 
accurately  (or  the  most  part,  l^  Tillemont,  and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot  (in  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  iL  vol  L  p.  41  sqg,),  who  uncovers  a  nest  of 
errors  in  the  account  of  Gibbon,  (i)  From  S^omen,  v.  20,  it  is  clear  that 
persecutions  intervened  between  the  processian  and  the  outbreak  of  the  fire. 
Consequently  Tillemont  and  Gibbon  are  wrong  in  stating  that  the  fire  broke  out 
"during  the  night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet  procession" — a  false  inference 
from  Amm.  xxil  13  (Lightfoot  p.  43,  n.  5).  (2)  Gibbon  seems  to  confound 
Theodorus,  a  young  man  mentioned  by  Ru^us,  x.  36  (to  whom  he  ynjk  known) 
and  Socrates,  3,  29,  with  the  presbsrter  and  martyr  Theodoret  put  to  death  bv 
Julian's  uncle.  Count  Julian  (Soz.  v.  8;  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart.  Sine  p.  605  sqq.\ 
(3)  Ammian*s  expression  ievissimus  rumor  relates  not  to  the  charge  against 
Christians,  but  to  the  story  that  the  fixe  was  accidentally  caused  by  the  philosopher 
Asclepiades.  Gibbon  wrongly  connected  Aa£  ex  causa  with  the  preceding  sen- 
tence :  Amm.  2a,  13,  3.  (4)  Babylas,  removed  by  Julian's  orders,  was  placed  in 
his  former  martyrimm  within  the  city  (Chrysostom,  il  564-5) ;  soon  afterwards  a 

Skndid  cburdk  was  built  in  his  honour,  outside  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
-ontet,  and  hit  bones  were  placed  in  it,  during  the  bishopric  of  Meletius,  who 
died  38Z  A.IX  (Chryi.  de  Hier.  BaU  pi  535).  Gibbon  apparently  confounds  th£ 
roartyrinm  in  u^phoe  with  this  itew  church,  when  Ike  so^ ''  Kinaj|,ti^^Mcecw\OcsNs^^ 
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(a  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of 
Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his  body,  by  the 
order  of  the  Caesar  Gallus,  was  transported  into  the  midst  of  the 
grove  of  Daphne.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his 
remains;  a  portion  of  the  sacred  lands  vras  usurped  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy^  and  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the  feet  of  their 
bishop ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired,  with  their  afirighted 
and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon  as  another  revolution  seemed 
to  restore  the  fortune  of  Paganism,  the  church  of  St.  Babylas 
was  demolished,  and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  moulder- 
ing edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of  Syrian  kings. 
But  the  first  and  most  serious  care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his 
oppressed  deity  from  the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living 
Christians  who  had  so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud 
iMMTsivf  or  enthusiasm.  ^^^  The  scene  of  infection  was  purified,  according 
NMiiw,  and  to  the  forms  of  ancient  rituals ;  the  bodies  were  decently  re- 
>fth«t«aipto  moved ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  permitted  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  St.  Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  modest  behaviour  which  might  have 
assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile  government  was  n^lected 
on  this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  lofty  car 
that  transported  the  relics  of  Babylas  was  followed,  and  ac- 
companied, and  received,  by  an  innumerable  multitude ;  who 
chanted,  with  thundering  acclamations,  the  Pftalms  of  David 
the  most  expressive  of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters. 
The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph ;  and  the  triumph  was 
an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  h&  pride 
to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During  the  night  which  terminated 
this  indiscreet  procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames ; 
the  statue  of  Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice 
A.D.  Mt  were  left  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  Christian^ 
^^^  ^^^  of  Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  confidence,  that  the  powerfn] 
intercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
against  the  devoted  roof:  but,  as  Julian  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  believing  either  a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose, 


) 


was  erected  over  his  remains".  (5)  "  The  church  of  St.  Babylas  was  subsequently 
demolished'*  is  inconsistent  with  Chrysostom's  statement  (p.  565)  that  the  martyrium 
in  Daphne  was  left  standing  after  the  fire.] 

114  Ecclesiastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relics,  exult  in  the  oon* 

iession  of  Julian  (Misopo^on,  p.  361)  and  Ubanius  (Nenia,  pi  185),  that  ApoUo 

was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  oione  dead  man.    Yet  Ammlanus  (niL  19)  deus 

mnd  purifies  the  whole  ground,  accoT^\iv\^\o^^T\\«&H(h\ch  the  Athenians  rormeriy 

in  the  isle  of  Delos. 
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lit  hesitatioiiy  without  evidence,  but  with  some  colour  of 
[>ility,  to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of  the 
»an8.iu>      Their  offence,  had  it  been  sufiiciently  proved, 

have  justified  the  retaliation  which   was  immediately 
ted  by  the  order  of  Julian,  of  shutting  the  doors,  and  con< 
Off  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  Antioch.     To  discover  JuiMdisti 
riminals  who  were  guilty  oi  the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or^niofAa* 
;reting   the  riches   of  tne   church,   several    ecclesiastics***^ 
tortured ;  ^^^  and  a  presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret, 
eheaded  by  the  sentence  of  the  Count  of  the  East.     But 
isty  act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor ;  who  lamented,  with 
*  affected  concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  ministers 

tarnish  his  reign  with  the  di^^race  of  persecution. ^^<^ 
\  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly  checked  by 
ywn  of  their  sovereign ;  but,  when  the  fi&ther  of  his  country 
es  himself  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular 
»nnot  easily  be  restrained  nor  consistently  punished. 
,  in  a  public  composition,  applauds  the  devotion  and 
J  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pous  inhabitants  had 
yed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulclures  of  the  Galilsans ; 
lintly  complains  that  they  had  revenged  the  injuries  of 
ods  with  less  moderation  than  he  should  have  recom- 
id.^^  This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confessicm  may  appear 
ifirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives:  that  in  the  cities  of 

Ascalon,  Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  &c  the  Pagans  abused, 
it  prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of  their  prosperity ; 
he  unhappy  objects  of  their  crucdty  were  released  firom 
5  only  by  death;  that,  as  their  mangled  bodies  were 
h1  through  the  streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was  the 
sal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks  and  the  distaffs  of  enraged 
1 ;  and  that  the  entrails  of  Christian  priests  and  virgins, 
hey  had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed 
orley,  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean  animals 

lian  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361)  rather  insinuates  than  affirms  their  guilt, 
lus  (xxii.  i^)  treats  the  imputation  as  Uvissimus  mmor,  and  relates  the 
th  extraordinary  candour.     [See  above,  p.  467,  n.  1x3.] 
to  non  atroci  casil  repente  consumpto,  ad  id  usoue  imperatoris  ira^  pro- 
quaestiones  agitare  juberet  solito  acriores  (yet  Julian  blames  the  lenity  of 
istrates  of  Antioch),  et  majorem  eoclesiam  Antiochise  claudu    This  inter- 
vas  performed  with  some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profanation :  and 
3nable  death  of  the  principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much 
;ious  complacency  by  the  Abb6  de  la  BMterie.    Vie  de  Julien,  p.  369-369. 
sides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be  suspected* 
alle^  the  passion  of  St  Theodore,  in  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591* 
aplamt  of  Julian  gives  it  an  original  and  authentic  air, 
lian,  Misopogon,  p.  361. 
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of  the  city.^'*  Such  scenes  of  religious  madness  exhibit  the 
most  contemptible  and  odious  picture  of  human  nature;  bat 
the  massacre  of  Alexandria  attracts  still  more  attention,  from 
the  certainty  of  the  fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Mii^  George,^^  from  his  parents  or  his  education  samamed  the 
Cappadocian,  was  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller'a  shop. 
From  this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  mised  himself  by  the 
talents  of  a  parasite :  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  asaidiioaBly 
flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  dependent  a  Inerstive 
commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.  His 
emplo3rment  was  mean ;  he  rendered  it  infamous.  He  ac- 
cumulated wealth  by  the  basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption; 
but  his  malversations  were  so  notorious  that  George  was  compelled 
to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  diagimcey 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune  at  the  expense 
of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real  or  affected  aeal,  the  pro- 
fession of  Arianism.  From  the  love,  or  the  ostentution,  of 
learning,  he  collected  a  valuable  libraiy  of  history,  rhetmic^ 
philosophy,  and  theology ;  ^^^  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing 
faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athana- 
sius.  The  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  was  that  of  a  Barbarian 
conqueror ;  and  each  moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty 
and  avarice.  The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  "RgyjA  were 
abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature  and  eduoation,  to 
exercise  the  office  of  persecution ;  but  he  oppressed  with  an  im- 

waS^^  partial  hand  the  various  inhabitants  of  his  extensive  dioceK. 
The  primate  of  Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his 
lof^y  station ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base  and 

11*  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oral.  iii.  p.  87  [iv.  &  86].  SozomeD  (L  v.  c.  9)  may  be 
considered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaau 
and  had  conversed  with  the  confessor  Zeno,  who,  as  bishop  of  Maiiiraa,  li««d  to 
the  age  of  an  hundred  (I*  vii.  c.  38).  Philostorginfl  (L  vii.  c.  4,  with  Ctodefroy's 
Dissertations,  p.  284)  adds  some  tragic  circumstances,  of  Christians  who  were 
literally  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  &c. 

i^The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by  Ammiairaf 
(xxii.  n).  Grcgorv  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi  p.  382,  385,  389, 590 [a  i6xff.]).  and  Epi- 
phanius  (Haercs.  Ixxvi.).  The  invectives  of  the  two  saints  might  not  deserva  niiich 
credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial  infidel 

1^  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  tent  Ofders  to 
preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the  slaves  who  mi^it  be  sos- 
pected  of  secreting  any  books.  He  praises  the  merit  of  the  collection ,  from  whence 
lie  had  borrowed  and  transcribed  se>'eral  manuscripts  while  be  pursued  hit  ttudiei 
in  Cappadocia.  He  could  wish  indeed  that  the  works  of  the  GalUnant  mkiit 
perish :  but  he  requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  tbeologiGal  volumes.  Ml 
other  treatises  more  valuable  shovAd  be  confounded  in  their  loss.    Julian.  Epitt.  fab 
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servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria  were  im* 
poverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost  universal,  monopoly, 
which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  funerals,  &c.  ;  and  the 
spiritual  father  of  a  great  people  condescended  to  practise  the 
vile  and  pemidous  arts  of  an  informer.  The  Alexandrians  could 
never  forget  nor  forgive  the  tax  which  he  suggested  on  all  the 
houses  of  the  city ;  under  an  obsolete  claim  that  the  royal 
founder  had  conveyed  to  his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Caesars,  the  perpetual  property  of  the  soil.  The  Pagans,  who 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration, 
excited  his  devout  avarice ;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria 
were  either  pillaged  or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  ''How  long  will 
these  sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand?"  Under  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled  by  the  fiiry,  or  rather  by  the 
justice,  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his 
authority  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  messenger  who  pro- 
claimed at  Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian  announced  the 
down&ll  of  the  archbishop.  George,  with  two  of  his  obsequious  a.p.  m, 
ministers,  count  Diodorus,  and  Dracontins,  master  of  the  mint,  **'*" 
were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison.  At 
the  end  of  twenty- four  days,  the  prison  was  forced  open  by  theaakaM- 
rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious  forms  ttepaoSl* 
of  judicial  proceedings.  The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired; 
under  their  cruel  insults ;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbishop 
and  his  associates  were  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Athanasian 
party  ^^  was  esteemed  a  shining  example  of  evangelical  patience. 
The  remains  of  these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea ; 
and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  resolution 
to  disappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Christians,  and  to  intercept 
the  future  honours  of  these  martyrs,  who  had  been  punisheid, 
like  their  predecessors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion. ^^ 
The  fears  of  the  Pagans  were  just,  and  their  precautions  in- 
effectual. The  meritorious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated 
the  memory  of  his  life.      The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear 

1^  Philostorgius,  with  cautious  malice,  insinuates  tbeir  guilt,  toX  rov  'Mtavaviov 
'pmit,ii¥  9Tpaniyi|9«u  rijv  vpa|c«iv,  1.  vii.  c  2,  Godefroy,  p.  267. 

i^BCineres  prpjecit  in  mare,  id  metuens,  ut  clamabat,  ne.  collectis  supremis, 
aedes  illis  exstruerent  [leg.  extruerentur]  ut  reliquis,  qui  deviare  a  religione  com- 
pulsi  pertukre  cruciabiles  pcenas,  ad  usque  gloriosaro  mortem  intemeratA  fide 
progressi.et  nunc  Martykes  appellantur.  Ammian.  xxii.  ix.  Epiphanius  proves 
to  the  Arians  that  George  was  not  a  martyr. 
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and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of  those 
sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.^^  The  odious  stranger,  disguising  every  circumstance 
of  time  and  place,  assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and 
a  Christian  hero ;  ^^  and  the  infamous  Creorge  of  Cappadocia 
_  has  been  transformed  ^^  into  the  renowned  St.  George  of  &iglaiid, 

j&jTJy  *  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  garter.  ^^ 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of  the  tamalt 
of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from  Edessa  that  the 
proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Valentinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated 
prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  magistrates  of  Edessa,^^  by 
which  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of  the  church :  the 
money  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers ;  the  lands  were 
added  to  the  domain ;  and  this  act  of  oppression  was  aggravated 
by  the  most  ungenerous  irony.  '*  I  shew  myself,''  says  Julian, 
''the  true  friend  of  the  Gahlceans.  Their  admirable  law  has 
promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and  they  will 
advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  salvation, 
when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assistance  from  the  load  of 
temporal  possessions.  Take  care,"  pursued  the  monarch,  in 
a  more  serious  tone,  ''  take  care  how  you  provoke  my  patience 
and  humanity.     If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on 

i^Some  Donatists  (Optalus  Milev.  p.  60,  303,  edit.  Dapin;  and  TiUemoot, 
M6m.  Eccl^  torn.  vi.  p.  7x3,  in  410)  and  PriscilUanists  (TUkmont.  M^m  EocMs. 
torn.  viiL  p.  5x7,  in  410)  have  in  like  manner  usurped  |tbe  honours  of  Catholic 
saints  and  martyrs. 

1*  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  the  Gregories,  were  ignorant  of  their 
holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  494),  the  first  Catholic  who  acknowledgei 
St.  George,  places  him  among  the  mart3rrs,  "  ^ui  Deo  ma£[is  quam  homiiiiEas 
noti  sunt ".  He  rejects  his  Acts  as  the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps 
not  the  oldest,  of  the  spurious  Acts  are  still  extant ;  and,  through  a  cloud  orficCioa, 
we  may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  Geor^  of  Cappadocia  sustained,  ia 
the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandra,  against  the  magician  Atkanasius^ 

^  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absomtely  certain,  but  as  txiremefy 
probable.  See  the  Longueruana,  torn.  L  p.  194.  [Cfp.  Appendix  aa.  St.  George 
was  made  patron  saint  of  England  by  Exlward  nljT 

137  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth  centnrf 
{when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Tketet 
in  Gaul),  might  be  extracted  from  Dr.  Heylin  (History  of  [that  most  famous 
saynt  and  souldier  of  Christ  Jesus]  St  George,  ad  edition.  London,  1633,  in  4to, 

J>p.  429),  and  the  Bollandists  (Act.  SS.  Mens.  April,  tom.  iii.  p.  loo-x^).     His 
ame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded  from  ths 
Crusades.    [.Add  Dr.  J.  Milner's  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence 
and  Character  of  St.  George,  London  179a,  attempting  to  prove  that  St  Geone 
of  England  was  orthodox.] 
'"yiiiiaiL  EpisL  xliil 
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the  magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  you  will  have 
reason  to  dread^  not  only  confiscation  and  exile,  but  fire  and  the 
sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria  were  doubtless  of  a  more 
bloody  and  dangerous  nature  :  but  a  Christian  bishop  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian 
affords  a  very  lively  proof  of  the  partial  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion. His  reproaches  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  are  mingled 
with  expressions  of  esteem  and  tenderness ;  and  he  laments 
that  on  this  occasion  they  should  have  departed  from  the  gentle 
and  generous  manners  which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction. 
He  gravely  censures  the  offence  which  they  had  committed 
against  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity;  but  he  recapitulates, 
with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations  which 
they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  impious  tyranny  of  George 
of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the  principle  that  a  wise  and 
vigorous  government  should  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people  : 
yet,  in  consideration  of  their  founder  Alexander  and  of  Serapis 
their  tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
guilty  city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother.  ^^ 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  Athanasius, 
unidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  m^ 
from  whence  his  unworthy  competitor  had  been  precipitated ;  ^^' 
ind,  as  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  was  tempered  with  discretion, 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to 
reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours  were 
act  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The  state  of  the 
Christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and  capacious  mind ; 
&nd  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius  enabled 
him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of  dianger,  the  office  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dictator.  1**  Three  years  were  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  majority 
of  the  bishops  of  the  West  had  ignorantly,  or  reluctantly,  sub- 
scribed the  Confession  of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they  believed, 
but  they  dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigour  of  their  orthodox 
brethren,  and,  if  their  pride  was  stronger  than  their  &ith, 
they  might  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Arians,  to 
escape  the  indignity  of  a  public  penance,  which  must  degrade 
them  to  the  condition  of  obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time, 
the  domestic  differences  concerning  the  union  and  distinction 

19»  Julian.  EpisL  x.  He  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger.  Ammian. 
xxiL  II. 

ii>  See  Athanas.  ad  Rufin.  torn,  il  p.  40,  41 ;  and  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iii. 
[Ug.  xxi.]  p.  995t  396.  who  justly  states  the  temperate  zeal  of  the  primate  as 
much  more  meritorious  than  his  prayers,  his  fasts,  his  persecutions,  &c 
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of  the  divine  persons  were  agitated  with  some  heat  among  the 
Catholic  doctors  ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphysical  contro- 
versy seemed  to  threaten  a  public  and  lasting  division  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the  wisdom  of  a  select  Sjrnod^ 
to  which  the  name  and  presence  of  Athanasius  gave  the  author- 
ity of  a  general  council^  the  bishops  who  had  unwarily  deviated 
into  error  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  on 
the  easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  Creed ;  without 
any  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  past  fault  or  any  minute 
defmition  of  their  scholastic  opinions.  The  advice  of  the  primate 
of  Egypt  had  already  prepared  the  clergy  of  Graul  and  Spain,  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirits,^'^ 
the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Christians.*^ 
■■Jljyr_,  The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had.im|»t>ved 
the  season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  hostile 


jlo.  Mt  edicts  of  the  emperor.*^  Julian,  who  despised  the  Christians, 
honoured  Athanasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For 
his  sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  distinction,  repugnant, 
at  least,  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  declarations.  He  maintained 
that  the  Galilaeans  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile  were  not 
restored,  by  that  general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of  their 
respective  churches:  and  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
a  criminal,  who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  laws, 
and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria, 
(Ajp-jaw^^  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a  punishment 
oXSa^  for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again  banished  Athanasius  from 
the  city :  and  he  was  pleased  to  suppose  that  this  act  of  justice 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.     The  pressing 


1*1  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of  CagliarL  See 
his  adventures  in  Tillemont  (M6m.  Eccl^s.  toin.  vii.  p.  900-9x6);  and  observe 
how  the  colour  of  the  narrative  insensibly  changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a 
schismatic 

1*3  Assensus  est  huic  sententiae  Occidens,  et,  per  tam  necessarhim  condlinni, 
Satanse  faucibus  mundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and  artful  Dialogue  of  Jerom 
against  the  Luciferians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135-155)  exhibits  an  original  picture  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

iss  Tillemont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  Augiist,  crowds 
the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space  (M^.  Eccl^s.  tom.  viii.  p.  3160). 
An  original  fragment,  published  by  the  Mar^nis  Maffei,  from  the  old  Chapter- 
library  of  Verona  (Ossorvazioni  Litterarie.  tom.  lii.  p.  60-92)  affords  many  importaal 
d'ltes,  which  arc  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 
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of  the  pecyple  soon  convinced  him  that  the  majority 
of  the  Alexandrians  were  Christians  ;  and  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Christians  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their 
oppressed  primate.      But  the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments, 
instead  of  persuading  him  to  recaU   his  decree,  provoked  him 
to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius. 
The  seal  of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still   more  inex- 
ormble :  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head 
of  a  tumultuous  city  a  daring  and  popular  leader :  and  the  lan- 
guage of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  courage  and  abilities  of  Athanasius.     The  execution 
of  the  sentence  was  still  delayed,  by  the  caution  or  negligence 
of  Bcdicius,  pnefect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from 
bis  lethargy  by  a  severe  reprimand.     ''Though  you  neglect,'' 
ULjn  Julian,  ''to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at  least  it 
is  yoar  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  towards  Athanasius, 
the  enemy  of  the  gods.     My  intentions  have  been  long  since  com- 
municated to  you.     I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis  that  unless, 
on  the  calencis  of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed  from 
Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.     You  know  my 
I  temper  :  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to  forgive." 
This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short  postscript,  written  with 
the  emperor's  own  hand.     "The  contempt  that  is  shewn  for 
tU  the  ffods  fills  me  with  grief  and  indignation.    There  is  nothing 
that  I  sliottld  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear  with  more  pleasure 
than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  frx>m  all  £g3rpt     The  abomin- 
able wretch !     Under  my  reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  persecu- 
tions."  ^^  The  death  of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  commanded ; 
but  the  prsefect  of  £g3rpt  understood  that  it  was  safer  for  him  to 
exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders  of  an  irritated  master.     The  faji.  ml 
archbishop  prudently  retired  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Desert :       ^^^^ 
eluded,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy ;  and 
lived  to  triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince  who,  in  words  of 
formidable  import,  had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom 

UmKta^ai.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity 
of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or  to  create,  guilt.  [P.  485,  ed.  HertL  With  the 
reading  itmmtviai  (to  which  Gibbon  seems,  by  a  curious  blunder,  to  give  an  active 
meaning)  we  should  have  to  render  "than  that  Athanasius  should  be  expelled 
from  all  Egypt,  and  persecute,  the  abominable  wretch,  who  dared  to  baptize  Greek 
read  with  best  Ms, — fkiwrivm^,  {uMctfftfw :  "  let  him  be  persecuted  ".] 
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of  the  Galilflean  school  were  contained  in  the  single  persoi 
Athanasius.^^ 

kma  and  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  the  artful  sys 

9tSi  by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without  incur 

the  guilty  or  reproach,  of  persecution.  But,  if  the  deadly  s] 
of  fiuuiticism  perverted  the  heart  and  understanding  of  a  vi 
OU8  prince,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  inflamed  and  magnified 
human  passions  and  religious  enthusiasm.  The  meekness 
resignation  which  had  distinguished  the  primitive  disciple 
the  gospel  was  the  object  of  the  applause  rather  than  of 
imitation  of  their  successors.  The  Christians,  who  had  : 
possessed  about  forty  years  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gov 
ment  of  the  empire,  had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  ' 
sperity,^^^  and  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  saints  alone  n 
entitled  to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmiti 
Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had  t 
conferred  by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  they  complained  of 
most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  free  toleration  of  idolaters 
heretics  was  a  subject  of  grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthc 
party.i*^  The  acts  of  violence,  which  were  no  longer  count 
anced  by  the  magistrates,  were  still  committed  by  the  zea 
the  people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  overtur 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  in  the  cit^ 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  the  sole  plac 
worship  which  had  been  left  to  the  Pagans,  was  destroyed  by 
rage  of  a  popular  tumult.  On  these  occasions,  a  prince  ' 
felt  for  the  honour  of  the  gods  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt 
course  of  justice ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply  exaspera 
when  he  found  that  the  &natics,  who  had  deserved  and  suff< 
the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  were  rewarded  with  the  honou 
martyrdom. ^^    The  Christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assure 

13B  The  three  epistles  of  Julian  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct 
regard  to  Athanasius  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronological  order, 
X.  vi.  See  likewise  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xxi.  p.  393 ;  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  15 ;  Socr 
1.  iii.  c.  14 ;  Theodoret.  I.  iii.  a  p,  and  Tiilemont,  M^m.  Ecclds.  torn.  viii.  p. 
368,  who  has  used  some  matenaJs  prepared  by  the  Bollandists.  [Cp.  Schi 
de  Vit.  et  Scr  Julian.  L  p.  aa  He  assigns  Ep.  10  to  end  of  Jan. ,  Ep.  36  to  e 
March.  Ep.  6  to  beginning  of  Oct ,  36a  A.D.  Rode  regards  6  and  a6  as  writt< 
the  same  time.] 

1"  See  the  fair  confession  of  Gregory  (Orat.  iiu  p.  61,  63). 

^^  Hear  the  furious  and  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus  (de  Schismat.  Don 
1.  ii.  c  16,  17). 

MB  Greg,  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iii.   p.  91,  iv.  p.  133.     He  praises  the  riot© 
Csesarea,  rovrmv  <<  ru»  fityoKoitvinf  icai  $fpnmv  «tc  tva^ifijiuv.    See  Sozomen,  I. 
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^'kie  hostile  designs  of  their  soveieign ;  and,  to  their  jealous 
apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  government  might 
^i^ord  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In  the  ordi- 
^sary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  Christians,  who  formed  so 
krge  a  part  of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned :  but 
their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the 
eause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims,  and 
imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of 
leMgious  persecution.^^  These  present  hardships,  intolerable 
as  they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of 
the  impending  calamities.  The  Christians  considered  Julian  as 
a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant  who  suspended  the  execution  of  his 
revenge,  till  he  should  return  victorious  from  the  Persian  war. 
They  expected  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
foreign  enemies  of  Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask 
of  dissimulation ;  that  the  amphitheatres  would  stream  with  the 
blood  of  hermits  and  bishops;  and  that  the  Christians,  who 
itill  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  would  be  deprived 
of  the  common  benefits  of  nature  and  society.^^  Every  cal- 
umny ^^  that  could  wound  the  reputation  of  the  Apostate  was 
credulously  embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his  adversaries ; 
md  their  indiscreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a  sove- 
idgn  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  respect  and  their  interest  to 
flatter.  They  still  protested  that  prayers  and  tears  were  their 
only  weapons  against  the  impious  tyrant,  whose  head  they 
devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended  Heaven.  But  they  insinuated 
with  sullen  resolution,  that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the 
eflfect  of  weakness;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human 
rirtue,  the  patience  which  is  founded  on  principle  may  be 
exhausted  by  persecution.     It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 

ti.  Tillemont  (Mdm.  Eccl^s.  torn.  vii.  p.  649.  650)  owns  that  their  behaviour  was 
not  dans  Tordre  commun ;  but  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  great  St.  Basil 
alwavs  celebrated  the  festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

^  Julian  determined  a  lawsuit  against  the  new  Christian  city  at  Maiuma,  the 
port  of  Gaia ;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  be  imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never 
heversed  by  his  successors.    Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  3.    Reland,  Palestine,  torn,  il  p.  791. 

MO  Gregory  (Orat.  iiL  p.  93,  94,  95  [iv.  c.  93  s^g.];  Orat.  iv.  p.  X14  [v.,  ad 
inh.])  pretends  to  speak  from  the  information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom 
Orosius  (viL  30)  could  not  have  seen. 

Ml  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  91)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacrifices  of  bovs 
and  girls;  and  positive^  affirms  that  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
Orontes.  See  Theodoret,  1.  iil  c  a6,  27 ;  and  the  equivocal  candour  of  the  Abb6 
de  laBl^terie.  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  351.  35a.  Yet  contemporary  malice  could  not 
impute  to  Julian  the  troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  West,  which 
Baronras  so  greedily  swallows,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects  (M6m.  £ccl^  torn. 
ViL  p.  1295-1315). 
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far  the  seal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed  over  his  good  sens^ 
and  humanity  :  but,  if  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  church,  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  before  the  en> 
peror  could  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he  must 
have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.^^^ 

^^  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying  (Orat  iv.  jp.  133.  134).  Yet 
when  an  oflScer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  Church  of  Nazianzus,  he  would 
have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people  (Orat 
xix.  p.  308  [c.  3a]).  See  the  reflections  of  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  kjj 
TillciDont  (M6m  £gc16s.  torn,  vil  p.  575). 


I 
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OHAFTBRXXrvr 

esidence  of  Julian  at  Antwck-^^Hu  nuxxtrfid  ExpedUioH  agamii 
the  Persians — Passage  of  the  Tigris — The  Retreat  and  Death 
of  Julian — Election  of  Jovian — He  saves  the  Roman  Arm^  bjf 
a  disgraceful  Treaty 

IE  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed  under  the  name 
the  CiESARs  ^  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- •"*"** 
ctions  of  ancient  wit.^  During  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
e  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared  a  feast  for  the 
ities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a  worthy  associate, 
d  for  the  Roman  princes,  who  had  reigned  over  his  martial 
ople  and  the  vanquished  nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals 
;re  placed  in  just  order  on  their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table 
the  Ceesars  was  spread  below  the  Moon,  in  the  upper  region 
the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would  have  disgraced  the  society 
gods  and  men,  were  thrown  headlong,  l^  the  inexorable 
tmesis,  into  the  Tartarean  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Cesars  sue- 
ssively  advanced  to  their  seats  :  and,  as  they  passed,  the  vices, 
e  defects,  the  blemishes  of  their  respective  characters  were 
aliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who 
sguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under  the  mask  of  a 
icchanal.'*  As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice  of 
ercury  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a  celestial  crown 
ould  be  the  reward  of  superior  merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus 
tgan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious 

1  See  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  306-336  of  the  Leipzig  edition  of  Julian's  works, 
le  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheim  (Paris,  1683)  is  cx>arse. 
iguid,  and  incorrect ;  and  his  notes,  proofs,  illustrations,  &c.  are  piled  on  each 
wr  till  they  form  a  mass  of  557  close-printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abb6  de  la 
Herie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  341-393)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit, 
well  as  the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  he  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 
rious  notes. 

s  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  etymology,  origin, 
lemblance.  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  satyrs^  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was 
ted  after  the  tragedy ;  and  the  Latin  satires  (from  saiura),  a  misceHaneous  com- 
giboB.  cither  in  prose  or  verse.  But  the  Caesars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original 
tt  that  the  critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascribe  them, 
s  This  mixed  charaaer  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth  eclogue  of  Virgil. 
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candidates ;  the  effeminate  Constantine  ^  was  not  excluded  from 
this  honourable  competition^  and  the  great  Alexander  was  invited 
to  dispute  the  prize  of  glory  with  the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of 
the  candidates  was  allowed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest  silence 
of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elaborate  CH^tions 
of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the  judges  of  this  awful  contest 
proceeded  to  examine  the  heart  and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of 
action,  the  superiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  appeared  still  more 
decisive  and  conspicuous.^  Alexander  and  Csesar,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Constantine,  acknowledged  with  a  blush  that  £Eune 
or  power  or  pleasure  had  been  the  important  object  of  their 
labours:  but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  with  reverence  and 
love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised  on  the  throne  the 
lessons  of  philosophy ;  and  who,  in  a  state  of  human  imperfection, 
had  aspired  to  imitate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The 
value  of  this  agreeable  composition  (the  Caesars  of  Julian)  is 
enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince,  who  delineates 
with  freedom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  subscribes, 
in  every  line,  the  censure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred  the  useful 
and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus :  but  his  ambitious  spirit 
was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alexander ;  and  he  solicited,  with 
equal  ardour,  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  In  the  season  of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind 
and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the  emperor,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  experience,  and  animated  by  the  success,  of 
the  German  war,  resolved  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more 
splendid  and  memorable  achievement.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  East,  from  the  continent  of  India  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon,^ 

*  Every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality  of  Julian 
ai^nst  bis  unde  Constantine  and  the  Christian  religion.  On  this  occasion,  the 
interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  more  sacred  interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their  author. 

*  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But,  when  he 
seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sensible  that  mankind  had 
mud)  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  to  Alexander  (Orat.  ad  Themistium, 
p.  964). 

*  Inde  nationibus  Indicis  certatum  cum  donis  optimates  mittentibus  .  .  .  ab 
usque  Divis  et  Srrendivis.  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  This  island  to  which  the  names  of 
Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  been  successively  applied  manifests  how 
imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  i.  Under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freedman,  who  farmed  the  customs 
of  the  Red  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  strange  and  un- 
discovered coast :  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives  *  and  the  king  of  Ceykm, 
who  beard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power  and  justice  of  Rome^  was  persuaded 
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I  ret pecilully  saluted  the  Roman  purple.^  The  nations  of  the 
st  esteemed  and  dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian^  both 
leace  and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory  ^ 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbarians  of  the  Danube 
lid  be  restrained  from  any  future  violation  of  the  &ith  of 
ftties  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  additional  fortifications 
h  which  he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  frontiers. 
s  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only  rival  whom 
deemed  worthy  of  his  arms;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  final 
iqu^t  of  Persia,  to  chastise  the  haughty  nation  which  had 
l<mg  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome.^  As  soon 
he  Persian  monarch  was  informed  that  the  throne  of  Constan- 
I  was  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  he  con- 
cended  to  make  some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere,  overtures 
^ards  a  negotiation  of  peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was 
mished  by  the  firmness  of  Julian;  who  sternly  declared 
t  he  would  never  consent  to  hold  a  peaceful  conference 
oog  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia ;  and 
o  added,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to 
%i  by  ambassadors,  as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit 
edily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor 
ed  the  dihgence  of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals 
re  named ;  a  formidable  army  was  destined  for  this  important 
rice ;  and  Julian,  marching  from  Constantinople  through  the 
vinoes  of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months 
sr  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire  to  march 
>  the  heart  of  Persia  was  checked  by  the  indispensable  duty 
regulating  the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his  seal  to  revive  the 
mbxp  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends, 
9  repveaented  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  salutary  interval  of 
iter  quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  legions  mn^^ 


•od  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  (Plin.  Hist  Nat.  vi.  24).     a.  The  geographers  J^l^ 

I  even  Ptolemy)  have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new  Angut 

Id,  which  they  extended  as  far  as  the  equator  and  the  neighbourhood  of^^^"^^^^ 

la. 

These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.    Ammianus,  who  unwarily 

stcs  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length  of  the  way.  and  the 

t  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

Giothos  saspe  fallaces  et  perfidos  ;  hostes  quaerere  se  meliores  aiebat :  illis  enim 

cere  mercatores  Galatas  per  quos  ubique  sine  condltionis  diacrimine  venun- 

mr  [Amm.  I0&  dt].     Within  less  than  fifteen  years,  these  Gothic  slaves 

atened  and  subdued  their  masters. 

Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Caesar,  who  dmrecated  the  fame  and  merit  of 

kfiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  and  Antony  had  felt  the  Persian  arrows ;  and  that 

Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single 

ince  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria  (Caesares,  p.  324  [p.  417,  ed.  Hertl.]). 

VOL.  IL  81 
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of  Gaul  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  tn 
Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  his  resid 
at  Antioch,  among  a  people  maliciously  disposed  to  deride 
haste,  and  to  censure  the  dela3rs,  of  their  sovereign.^^ 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself  that  his  personal  oonnc 
Swp^to  with  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be  productive  of  mi 
satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a  very 
estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  manners  of  Antio 
The  warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to  the  mos 
temperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opulence ;  and  the  li 
licentiousness  of  the  Greeks  was  blended  with  the  hered 
softness  of  the  S3rrian8.  Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure 
only  pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture  was  the 
distinction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  The  arts  of  luxury  ^ 
honoured;  the  serious  and  manly  virtues  were  the  subjec 
ridicule ;  and  the  contempt  for  female  modesty  and  reverei 
age  announced  the  universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of  the  1 
The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather  passion,  oi 
Syrians  :  the  most  skilful  artists  were  procured  from  the  adja 
cities ;  ^  a  considerable  share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  U 
public  amusements ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  o1 
theatre  and  circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness,  and  as 
glory,  of  Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a  prince  who  disdii 
such  glory,  and  was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgi 
the  delicacy  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  effeminate  Orientals  < 
neither  imitate  nor  admire  the  severe  simplicity  which  J 
alwajTS  maintained  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days  of  festi 
consecrated  by  ancient  custom  to  the  honour  of  the  gods, 
the  only  occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philosc 
severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the  only  dajn  in  whidi 
Syrians  of  Antioch  could  reject  the  allurements  of  plea 
The  majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory  of  the  Chri 

1®  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  b  declared  by  Ammianus  (zziL  7 
Libanius  ^Orat.  Parent,  c.  79,  80,  p.  905.  306),  Zosimus  (L  iil  p.  158  [c  xij 
Socrates  (L  iil  c.  19). 

11  The  satire  of  Julian  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostora  exhibit  the 
picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  has  oopiet! 
thence  ( Vie  de  Julien,  p.  332)  is  elqpnt,  and  correct  [The  date  of  Julian's  1 
at  Antioch  has  been  contested.  The  first  half  of  July  seems  most  probabl 
Sievers,  Das  Leben  des  Libanius,  p.  247,  and  Gwatkin,  Arianism,  p.  asa).  I 
(Flavins  Claudius  Julianus,  a,  xo6)  puts  it  in  September.] 

^^  [Sic  quarto ;  should  be  corrected  to  reverend.] 

"Laodicea  furnished  charioteers;  Tyre  and  Berytus,  comedians;  Cn 
pantomimes;    Heliopolis,  singers;   Gaza,  gladiators;   Ascalon,  wrestlers; 
C£tstabahi,  rope*daDoer&    See  the  Expositio  tothis  Mundi,  p.  6,  ia  the  third 
ofHudMon'M  Minor  Geographers. 
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e,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their  ancestors ;  ^'  they 
ented  themselves  with  disobeying  the  moral  precepts,  bat 
were  scrupulously  attached  to  the  speculative  doctrines, 
heir  rehgion.     The  church  of  Antioch  was  distracted  by 
sy  and  schism;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  the 
wers  of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paulinus,^^  were  actuated 
he  same  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adversary. 
tie  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  character  n«ir  vnt. 
n  apostate,  the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who  hadjuiao 
iged  the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and  the  removal 
L  Babylas  excited  an  implacable  opposition  to  the  person  of 
UL     His  subjects  complained,  with  superstitious  indignation, 
fiunine  had  pursued  the  emperor's  steps  firom  Constantinople 
Lntioch ;  and  the  discontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  ex-SMrdtyof 
rated  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress,  ^we^aia- 
inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests  of  Syria ; 
the  price  of  bread,^^  in  the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  naturally 
I  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  com.      But  the  fisdr  and 
xiable  proportion  was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts 
lonopoly.     In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the  produce 
lie  land  is  claimed  by  one  party  as  his  exclusive  property ; 
ed  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of  trade  ;  and  is  required 
.  third  for  the  daOy  and  necessary  support  of  life ;  all  the 
t8  of  the  intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head 
le  defenceless  consumers.     The  hardships  of  their  situation 
s  exaggerated  and  increased  by  their  own  impatience  and 
ety ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced 
appearances  of  a  famine.     When  the  luxurious  citizens  of 
ioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and  fish,  Julian 

Cpcrroir  M  obyamvMvf,  Ix*'*  voAtoux^*'  ^*^^  ^^v  Au6t.  The  people  of  Antioch 
liouslj  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Cki  (Christ),  and  the  Kappa 
stantiusj.    Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  357  [460,  ed.  HertL]. 

The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years  (a.d.  330-4x5).  was 
oed,  while  Jolian  resided  in  that  city,  by  the  indiscreet  ordmation  of  Paulinus. 
riUemont,  M^m.  Eccl^  torn.  vii.  p.  803,  of  the  quarto  edition  (Paris,  1701. 
same  page  in  earlier  ed.]),  which  henceforward  I  snail  quote. 

Julian  states  three  different  proportions  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  modii  of  wheat> 
le  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of  plenty  and  scarcity  (in  Miso- 
D.  p.  360  [477J).  From  this  fact,  and  from  some  collateral  examples,  I  conclude 
mder  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about 
'-two  shillings  the  English  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  the 
four  first  years  of  the  present  century.  See  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  Coins, 
^ts,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89;  Plin.  Hist*  Natur.  xviiL  xa;  M^m.  de 
d6mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xxviii  p.  718-^z  ;  Smith's  Inquiry  into  ths  Nature 
Causes  of  the  wealth  of  Nations,  voL  l  p.  346.  This  last  I  am  proud  to 
!,  as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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publicly  declared  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to  be  satisfied  witt 
a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and  bread ;  but  he  acknowledgec 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsistenci 
of  his  people.  With  this  salutary  view,  the  emperor  venturer 
on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of  fixing,  by  l^a 
authority,  the  value  of  com.  He  enacted  that,  in  a  time  o 
scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had  seldom  beei 
known  in  the  most  plentiful  years ;  and,  that  his  own  exampl< 
might  ittrengthen  his  laws,  he  sent  into  the  market  four  hundrec 
and  twenty-two  thousand  modii,  or  measures,  which  were  drawi 
by  his  order  from  the  granaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  anc 
even  of  Egypt.  The  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen 
and  were  soon  felt.  The  Imperial  wheat  was  purchased  by  th< 
rich  merchants ;  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  of  com,  wfHihelc 
from  the  city  the  accustomed  supply ;  and  the  small  quantftiei 
that  appeared  in  the  market  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advancer 
and  illegal  price.  Julian  still  continued  to  applaud  his  owi 
policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  a  vain  «nd  on- 
grate^l  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch  that  he  had  inheritec 
the  obstinacy,  though  not  the  cruelty,  of  his  brother  Grail  us.^ 
The  remonstrances  of  the  municipal  senate  served  only  to  ex 
asperate  his  inflexible  mind.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  witl 
truth,  that  the  senators  of  Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or  wen 
concerned  in  trade,  had  themselves  contributed  to  the  calamitie 
of  their  country ;  and  he  imputed  the  disrespectful  boldnesi 
which  they  assumed  to  the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  o 
private  interest.  The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundrec 
of  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent  under  a  guan 
from  the  palace  to  the  prison ;  and,  though  they  were  permitted 
before  the  close  of  evening,  to  return  to  their  respective  houses,^ 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  h< 
had  so  easily  granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still  the 
subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  industriously  circu- 
latml  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the 
licentious  da3r8  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  tibe  city  resounded 

i^Nunquam  a  proposito  decUnabat,  Galli  similis  fratris,  licet  incnieiitus, 
Aminian.  xxiL  14.  Tne  igooranoe  of  the  most  enlightened  princes  may  clafai 
lome  excuse :  bat  we  cannot  be  satisfiiid  with  Julian's  own  defence  (in  Misopogoa 
p.  368, 369  [p.  4;^ 5-8.  ed  H.J)»  or  the  elaborate  apology  of  TibaniuB  (Orat.  Parental 
c.  xcviL  p.  321  [L  587,  ed.  Reiske]). 

1' Their  short  and  easy  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  Ltbanius,  Orat. 
Parental,  c  xcviiL  p.  323,  m.  [Schiller,  Gescn.  der  rttm.  Kaiserseit,  ii.  p.  lac.  aayi 
'they  were  released  on  the  foUowmg  day.    Bnt  LIbanhis,  p.  3aa  {9p.  Fabna ;,  mp 
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|%ith  insolent  Miigs,  which  derided  the  Imwb,  the  religion,  the 
4|enonal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard,  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
si|Mrit  of  Antioch  was  manifested  by  the  connivance  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.^^  The  disciple  of 
iBoermtes  was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults ;  but 
^lie  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  sensibility,  and  possessed  of  ab- 
ite  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gratification  of  revenge.  A 
it  might  have  proscribed,  without  distinction,  the  lives  and 
les  of  the  citisens  of  Antioch ;  and  the  unwarlike  Syrians 
have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  the  rapaciousness,  and 
cruelty  of  the  fiiithful  legions  of  Gaul.  A  milder  sentence 
have  deprived  the  capital  of  the  East  of  its  honours  and  privi- 
;  and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian  would 
applauded  an  act  of  justice  which  asserted  the  dignity  of  the 
te  magistrate  of  the  republic. ^^  But,  instead  of  abusing, 
exerting,  the  authority  of  the  state  to  revenge  his  personal 
ies,  Julian  contented  himself  with  an  inoffensive  mode  of  Miaa  mm- 
ition,  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  princes  to^SagiiMt 
iploy.  He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  and  libels;  in  his 
he  composed,  under  the  title  of  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  an 
confession  of  his  own  finults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the 
and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This  Imperial 
»ly  ways  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and 
MiaopoooN^  still  remains  a  singular  monument  of  the  re- 
itmenty  the  wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian, 
longfa  he  affected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.^^  His  con- 
ipt  was  exntcssed,  and  his  revenge  might  be  gratified,  by  the 
ion  of  a  governor  ^  worthy  only  of  such  subjects :  and 

i'  ULibanitis  (ad  Antiocbenos  de  Imperatoris  ir&,  c.  17.  18,  19,  in  Fabricius 
[^ibUot.  GSnec.  torn*  viL  p.  231-223),  like  a  skilful  advocate,  severely  censures  the  folly 
^tfae  people,  who  niSered  for  the  crime  of  a  few  obscure  and  drunken  wretcbesL 
£  w  Libanius  (ad  Aotiochen.  c.  vii.  p.  2x3)  reminds  Antioch  of  the  recent  chastise- 
.jlent  of  CsBsarea :  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopogon.  p.  3^  [p.  459,  ed.  H.l )  insinuates 
tirw  severely  Tarentum  had  expiated  the  insult  to  the  Roman  ambassadors. 
^  s*  Ob  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus  (xxii.  14),  Libanius  (Orat. 
jlWentaliiL  c.  xdx.  pu  323),  Gregory  Naxiamen  (Orat.  iv.  p.  133 [v.,  c  41]),  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  pi  15, 16  [p.  328,  ed.  Bonn]).  I  have 
Tinrnfiil  oUi^ationa  to  the  translation  and  notes  of  the  Abbi  de  la  Bl^erie  (Vie  de 
J«vien,  torn.  iL  p.  1-138). 

*^  Ammiaous  venr  Justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tempore  ir&  sufflaba- 
*tir  interns.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts  forth  mto  serious  and 
^firect  invective. 

BIpse  autem    Antiochiam    egressurus,    Heliopoliten   quendam   Alexandrum 

jurisdictioni  praefecit,  turbulentum  et  ssevum;   dicebatque   non   ilium 

:,  sed  Antiochensibua  avaris  et  contumeliosis  hujusmodi  judicem  convenire. 

u  xjciil  a.      Libanius  (Epist.  722,  p.  346,  347),  who  confesses  to  Julian 

tself  that  he  had  shared  the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  an 

ful,  though  harsh,  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 
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the  emperor,  fcxr  ever  renoundng  the  ungrateful  city,  procUimed 
his  resolution  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilieia.^ 
TiM  MpiM       Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  genius  and  virtues 
AJ>.  might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  folly  of 

his  country.  The  sophist  Libanius  was  bom  in  the  capital  of 
the  East ;  he  publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tion at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was  assiduously 
frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth ;  his  disciples,  who  sometimes 
exceeded  the  number  of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable 
master ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from 
one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  which 
Libanius  ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superior  merit.  The 
preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  solemn  assurance 
that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their  adversary :  the 
curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  checked  and  inflamed :  he 
secretly  procured  Uie  writings  of  this  dangerous  sophist,  and 
gradufidly  surpassed,  in  the  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  the 
most  laborious  of  his  domestic  pupils.^  When  Julian  ascended 
the  throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and  reward 
the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in  a  degenerate  age,  the 
Grrecian  purity  of  taste,  of  manners  and  of  rdigion.  The  em- 
peror's prepossession  was  increased  and  justified  by  the  discreet 
pride  of  his  &vourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius  calmly 
expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch;  withdrew  ftoia  court  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  coldness  and  indifference ;  required  a  formal 
invitation  for  each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important 
lesson,  that  he  might  command  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but 
that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists 
of  every  age,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental 
distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,^  reserve  their  esteem  for  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  themselves  are 
so  plentinilly  endowed.  Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations 
of  a  venal  court,  who  adored  the  Imperial  purple;  but  he  was 
deeply  flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and 

*Juliaa  in  Misopogon.  p.  364  [p.  470,  ed.  H.].  Ammian.  xxiiL  a,  and 
Valcsius  ad  loc  Libanius,  ir  a  professed  oration,  invites  bim  to  return  to  his 
loyal  and  penitent  city  of  Antioch. 

**  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230,  231. 

*  Eunapius  reports  that  Libanius  refused  the  honorary  rank  of  Praetorian 
prsefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist  (in  Vit  Sophist  p.  135).  The 
critics  have  observed  a  similar  sentiment  in  one  of  the  qustles  (xviiL  edit  Wolf) 
of  Libanius  himself. 
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the  earj  of  an  independent  philosopher^  who  refused  his  £ftvour8, 
knred  his  person,  celebrated  his  &me,  and  protected  his  memory. 
The  Tolnminous  writings  of  Libanius  still  exist :  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator,  who 
cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  productions  of  a  recluse 
itndent,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  contemporaries,  was  in- 
ffiwantjhy  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. Yet  the  sophist  of  Antioch  sometimes  descended  from 
this  imaginary  elevation ;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate 
correspondence ;  ^  he  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times ;  he 
boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of  public  and  private  life ;  and  he 
doquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  resent- 
ment of  Julian  and  Theodosius.  It  is  the  common  calamity  of 
ML  age,^  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendered  it  desirable ; 
hot  libanius  experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving 
the  religion  and  the  sciences  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darkened  the 
prospect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any 
livdhr  hopes  of  celestial  glory  and  happiness.^ 

The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged  him  to  take  the  field  iiuviioi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring ;  and  he  dismissed,  with  contempt  SSSnS 
and  reproach,  the  senate  of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  em-M>nkT 
peror  bejrond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which  he  was 
resolved  never  to  return.     After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days,^ 
he  halted  on  the  third  at  Bercea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely  Christian ;  who 

*  Near  two  thousand  of  his  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which  Libanius 
was  tliou|[fat  to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published.  The  critics  may 
praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity ;  yet  Dr.  BenUey  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris, 
p.  487)  might  justly,  though  quaintly,  observe  that  "  you  feel,  by  the  emptiness 
and  deadness  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his 
^bow  on  his  desk  ". 

^  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  314.  He  mentions  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  a^e  (A.D.  300),  and  seems  to  allude  to  some  events  of  a  still  later  date. 

*  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious,  narrative  of  his  own  life 
(torn.  iL  p.  x-8^  edit  MorelL),  of  which  Eunapius  (p.  130-135)  has  left  a  concise 
and  unfavourable  account  Among  the  modems,  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs, 
tom.  iv.  p.  571-576),  Fabricius  (BiblioL  Graec  tom.  vii.  p.  376-414)  and  Lardner 
(Heathen  'festimonies,  tom.  iv.  p.  127-163)  have  illustrated  the  character  and 
writings  of  this  famous  sophist     [See  Appendix  i.^ 

**  From  Antioch  to  Litarbe,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  road,  over  hills 
and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  bad ;  and  the  loose  stones  were  cemented 
only  with  sand.  Julian,  epist.  xxvii.  It  is  singular  enou^  that  the  Romans  should 
have  neglected  the  great  communication  between  Antioch  and.  tlie  Euphrates^ 
See  Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  190 ;  Bergier,  Hist  des  Grands  Chemins,  torn,  ii  p. 
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received  with  cold  and  formal  demonstratioos  of  respoet  the 
eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.  The  son  of  one 
of  the  most  Illustrious  citizens  of  Beroea^  who  had  embraced^  either 
from  interest  or  conscience^  the  religion  of  the  emperoiv  ^n^i^ 
disinherited  by  his  angry  parent.  The  fiither  and  the  soa  were. 
invited  to  the  Imperial  table.  Juliian,  placing  himself  betwei^nt. 
them,  attempted,  without  success,  to  inculcate  the  lessim  and 
example  of  toleration ;  supported,  with  affected  calmness,  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  the  aged  Christian,  who  seemed  to  forget  the 
sentiments  of  nature  and  the  duty  of  a  subject ;  and  at  length 
turning  towards  the  afflicted  youth,  ''Since  you  have  lost  a 
&ther/'  said  he,  "  for  my  sake,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  9upply 

lUiiUTCh]  his  place ".^  The  emperor  was  received  in  a  manner  much 
more  agreeable  to  his  wishes  at  Batnse,^^  a  small  town  pleasaatly 
seated  in  a  grove  of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city  of  Hierapolis  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  decently 
prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batnae,  who  seemed  attached  to 
the  worship  of  their  tutelar  deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter ;  bat  the 
serious  piety  of  Julian  was  offended  by  the  tunuilt  of  their  Kfh 
plause ;  and  he  too  clearly  discerned  that  the  smoke  whicb 
arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery  rather  thftn 
of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent  temi^,  which  ti^d 
sanctified,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hierapolis,^  nq  longer 
subsisted ;  and  the  consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal 
maintenance  to  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten 

•kMimi]  its  downfall  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the  satia&ction  of  embracing 
a  philosopher  and  a  friend,  whose  religious  fineness  had  with- 
stood the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and 
Gallus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in  their 
passage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  military  prepara- 
tion, and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  familiar  correspondence, 
the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform. 
He  had  now  undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to 

*^ulian  alludes  to  this  incident  (epist.  xxvii|,  which  is  more  distinctly  related 
br  Theodoret  (L  iii.  c.  22).  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  father  is  applauded  by 
Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  534),  and  even  by  La  Bl^terie  (Vie 
de  Julien,  p.  413). 

*^  [Not  to  be  confounded  with  Batnse  beyond  the  Euphrates,  which  was  also 
a  halting  place  of  Julian.     See  map.  ] 

B  See  the  curious  treatise  de  De&  Syrift,  inserted  among  the  works  of  Ludan 
(torn.  Uj.  p.  451-490,  edit.  Reitz).  The  singular  appellation  of  Ninus  veins 
(Ammian.  xiv.  8)  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal 
seat  of  the  Assyrians. 
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observe  and  register  the  most  trifling  presages  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  divination,  any  knowledge  of  futurity 
could  be  derived.^  He  informed  Libanius  of  his  progress  as 
far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant  epistle,^  which  displays  the 
facility  of  his  genius  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist 
of  Antioch. 

HierapoliSy  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,^  iDa4« 
had.  been  appointed  for  the  general  rendexvous  of  the  Roman  HntH 
troops,  who  immediately  passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  ofpnki 
boats^  which  was  previously  constructed.^  If  the  inclinations 
of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might 
have  wasted  the  active  and  important  season  of  the  year  in  the 
circus  <^  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of  Edessa.  But,  as  the 
warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Constantius,  had  chosen  Alexander 
for  his  model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to  Carrhs,^^  a  veryfciig 
ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  fourscore  miles 
from  Hierapohs.  The  temple  of  the  Moon  attracted  the  devo- 
tion of  Julian ;  but  the  halt  of  a  few  days  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  completing  the  immense  preparations  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  secret  of  the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his 
own  breast ;  but,  as  Carrhs  is  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal  whether  it  was  his 
design  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris 
or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of  Egypt 
They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis,  and 
to  secure  the  frontier  from  the  desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
before  they  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  sub- 
sequent operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  generals ; 
but  Julian  expected  that,  after  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the 

S3  Julian  (epistle  xxviii  [xxvii])  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  the  fortunate  omens ; 
but  be  suppresses  the  inauspicious  signs,  which  Ammianus  (xxiiL  2)  has  carefully 
recorded. 

**  Julian,  epistle  xxvii.  p.  399-402  [515-519]. 

SB  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obli^tions  to  M.  d'Anville, 
for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Pans,  1780,  in  410),  which 
particularly  illustrates  the  expedition  of  Julian.     [Cp.  App.  24.] 

ss  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of^  each  other :  i.  Zeugma, 
celebrated  by  the  ancients;  2.  Bir,  frequented  b^  the  modems;  and,  3.  the 
bridge  of  Menbigz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  distance  of  four  parasangs  from  the  city. 
[Membij  is  Hierapolis,  and  the  city  is  more  than  twenty  miies  from  the  river.] 

^  Haran,  or  Carrhae,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Sabseans  and  of  Abraham. 
See  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad  calcem  Vit  Saladin. ),  a  work  from 
which  I  have  obtained  much  Oriental  knowledge  concerning  the  ancient  and 
modem  geography  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
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fertile  districts  of  Media  and  Adiabene,  they  might  anrive  under 
the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time  that  he  himself^  ad- 
vancing with  equal  steps  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
should  besiege  the  capital  of  the   Persian  monarchy.      The 
AnSSL   success  of  this  well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  powerful  and  ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who, 
without  exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an 
army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans.^    But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,^ 
king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than 
his  &ther  Chosroes  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Tiridates ; 
and,  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse  to  any  enterprise 
of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid  indolence  by 
the  more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.      He  ex- 
pressed a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantius,  from 
whose  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Oljrmpias,  the  daughter 
of  the  prsefect  Ablavius ;  and  the  alliance  of  a  female  who  had 
been  educated  as  the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor  Constans 
exalted  the  dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king.^     Tiranus  professed 
the  Christian  religion ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  Christians ; 
and  he  was  restrained,  by  every  principle  of  conscience  and 
interest,  from  contributing  to  the  victory,  which  would  consum- 
mate the  ruin  of  the  church.     The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus 
was  exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the 
king  of  Armenia  as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods. 
The  haughty  and  threatening  style  of  the  Imperial  mandates  ^^ 
awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince  who,  in  the  humiliat- 
ing state  of  dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  royal  descent 
from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East  and  the  rivals  of  the 
Roman  power. 
wnuxf  The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  contrived 

rSEuoSim  to  deceive  the  spies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.     The 

*See  Xenophon.  Cyropaed.  L  iil  p.  189,  edit  Hutchinson  [c.  i,  $  33.  34]. 
Aitavasdes  might  have  supplied  Mark  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed  and  disci- 
plined after  the  Parthian  manner  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio,  torn.  v.  p.  X17  [c.  50]). 

*  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist  Armeniac.  L  iii.  a  xi,  p.  242)  fixes  his  accession 
( A.D.  Q57 )  to  the  seventeenth  3rear  of  Constantius.     \See  Appendix  18.  ] 

M  Ammiaa  xx.  11.  Athanasius  (torn.  L  p.  856)  says,  m  jgeneral  terms,  that 
Constantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  roU  fiapfiipoit,  an  expression  more  suitable  to 
a  Roman  than  a  Christian. 

*i  Ammianus  (xxiil  2)  uses  a  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion,  tmmuerat. 
Muratori  (Fabricius,  Bibliothec.  Grsec  torn,  vil  p.  86)  h^s  published  an  epistle 
from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces;  fierce,  vulgar,  and  (though  it  might  deceive 
Sozomen,  I  vi  c  5).  most  probably  spurious.  La  BMterie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn. 
ii«  p*  339)  translates  and  rejects  it  [The  text  of  this  forgery  will  be  found  in 
^       Hertlein's  ed.  of  Julian,  p.  589.] 
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l^kms  appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis  and  the 
Tigris.  On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traversed  the 
level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrlue;  and  reached,  on  the 
third  day,  the  banks  of  the  Eophnteiy  where  the  strong  townpnhiuiii 
of  Nicephoriiun,  or  Callinicimiy  had  heca  founded  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings.^  From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march, 
above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his  departure  fromr4to<«a4 
Antioch,  he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium,  the  extreme  txJ^iSll 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  army  of  Julian,  the  most 
numerous  that  any  of  the  Cssars  had  ever  led  against  Persia, 
consisted  of  sixty-five  thousand  effective  and  well-disciphned 
soldiers.  The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infimtry,  of  Romans 
and  Barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the  different  provinces ; 
and  a  just  pre-eminence  of  lojralty  and  valour  was  claimed  by 
the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their 
beloved  prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had 
been  transported  from  another  climate,  and  almost  from  another 
world,  to  invade  a  distant  country,  of  whose  name  and  situation 
they  were  ignorant.  The  love  of  rapine  and  war  allured  to  the 
Imperial  standard  several  tribes  of  Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs, 
whose  service  Julian  had  commanded,  while  he  sternly  refosed 
the  payment  of  the  accustomed  subsidies.  The  broad  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  ^  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred 
ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet  was 
composed  of  fifty  armed  gallejns ;  and  these  were  accompanied 
by  an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges.  The 
rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber  and  partly  covered 
with  raw  hides,  were  iaden  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils  and  provisions.  The  vigilant 
humanity  of  Julian  had  embarked  a  very  large  magasine  of 
vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited 
the  indulgence  of  wine ;  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long  string  of 


^  [For  a  docription  of  the  locality  (now  Ar-Raiia)  see  Sachan.  Reiae  in  Syrien 
UDd  Mesopouunien,  p.  241  sgq,] 

^Latisnmiim  flumem  Euphraten  artabat  Ammian.  xxiil  5.  Somewhat 
higher,  at  the  fords  of  Tbapsacus,  the  river  is  four  stadia,  or  800  jraids,  almost  half 
an  Enslish  mile  broad  (Xenophon,  Anabasis,  L  I  p.  41,  edit  Hutchinson,  with 
Fostet^  Observations,  p.  39,  &c.  in  the  second  volume  of  SpeUnan's  translation). 
If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir  and  Zeugma  is  no  more  than  130  jraids 
(Voyages  de  Niebnhr,  torn,  il  p.  335),  the  enormous  difTerenoe  must  chiefly  arise 
fixMD  the  depth  of  the  channel 
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superfluous  camels  tbat  attempted  to  follow  the  rear  of  the 
Attt  army.  The  river  Chaboras  fidls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Cir- 
ri cesium  ;  ^  and^  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march, 
the  Romans  passed  the  little  stream  which  separated  two 
mun  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  custom  of  ancient  discipline 
iM,  required  a  military  oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  ekx^ucnce.  He  animated  the  impatient 
and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage 
and  glorious  triumphs  of  their  ancestors.  He  excited  their 
resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians ; 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to 
extirpate  that  perfidious  nation  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  the  republic.  The  eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by  a 
donative  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  every 
soldier  ;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was  instantly  cut  away, 
to  convince  the  troops  that  they  must  place  their  hopes  of  safety 
in  the  success  of  their  arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor 
induced  him  to  secure  a  remote  fix>ntier,  perpetually  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four  thousand 
men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed,  to  the  number  often 
thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of  that  important  fbrtress.^^ 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  enemy's 
country,  ^  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order 
of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.^^  The  strength  of  the 
infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  under  the  peculiar  command  of  their  master-general 
Victor.  On  the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several 
legions  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in 
sight  of  the  fleet.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected 
by  the  column  of  cavaby.     Harmisdas  and  Arinth«us  were  ap- 

**  Monumentam  tutissimum  et  tabre  politum,  cujus  mcpnia  Abora  (the  Orientals 
aspiie  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Ekiphrates  ambiunt  flumina,  velut  spatium 
insulare  fingentes.    Ammiao.  xxiii.  5. 

^The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himself  (Epist.  xxvii), 
Ammianus  Marc^inus  (xxiil  3,  4,  5),  Libanios  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  108.  109.  p.  332. 
333),  Zosimus  (L  iil  p.  z6o,  z6z,  163  [c.  xal),  Sozomen  (I  vi.  c.  i),  and  John 
Malala  (torn.  iL  a  17  [p.  338,  ed.  Bonnj).  [Tabari's  account  of  the  war  of  Julian 
has  no  value  (Noldeke,  p.  59  s^q.).  It  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  Romance  of 
Julian  and  Jovian,  for  which  see  Noldeke  in  Ztsch.  d.  Nforg.  Ges.,  38,  963  sqa., 
but  also,  in  one  point  at  least,  from  a  second  source  which  was  also  used  by 
Malalas  (p.  33a,  cp.  Tabari,  p.  6z) ;  see  BUttner-Wobst,  Philolo^,  51,  p.  576.  J 

*•  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiii.  6,  p.  396>4i9, 
edit.  Gronov.  in  410)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or  provinces  (as  far  as  the  Seric, 
or  Chinese,  frontiers),  which  were  subject  to  the  Sassanides. 

^Ammianus  (xxiv,  i)  and  2Losimus  (L  ui.  ^  16a,  163  (13H  have  accurately 
expressed  the  order  of  march. 
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pointed  generals  of  the  hone ;  and  the  singular  adventures  of 
Hormisdas  ^  are  not  undeserving  of  our  notice.  He  was  a 
Penian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the 
tronbleB  of  the  mfaiori^  of  Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to 
the  hospitable  court  of  the  gieat  Constantino.  Hormisdas  at 
first  excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the  esteem, 
of  his  new  masters ;  his  valour  and  fidelity  raised  him  to  the 
military  honours  of  the  Roman  service ;  and,  though  a  Christian, 
he  might  indulge  the  secret  satisfaction  of  convincing  his  un- 
grateful country  that  an  oppressed  subject  may  prove  the  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  three 
principal  columns.  The  firont  and  flanks  of  the  army  were 
covered  by  Lncillianus  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred light-<trmed  soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance  observed  the 
most  distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice,  of  any 
hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus,  and  Secundinus  duke  of  Os- 
rhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the  rear-guard ;  the  baggage, 
securely,  proceeded  in  the  intervals  of  the  columns;  and  the 
ranks,  from  a  motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  fisrmed  in 
such  open  order  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended  almost 
ten  mUes.  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the  head  of  tbe 
centre  column ;  but,  as  he  pfeferred  the  duties  of  a  general  to 
the  state  of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly  moved,  with  a  small  escort  of 
light  cavalry,  to  the  frtmt,  the  rear;  the  flanks,  wherever  his 
presence  cimld  animate  or  protect  the  march  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  country  which  they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras 
to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Assjrria  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste,  which  coola  never 
be  improved  by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  industry. 
Jnlian  marclied  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been  trod 
above  seven  hundred  years  be&re  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions 
of  his  expedition,  the  sbm  and  heroic  Xenophon.^  ''Hie 
coontry  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  fiill  of 
wormwood;  «nd,  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  ptcw 


^The  adventures  of  Honniadas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of  fable  (Zosi- 
mus,  L  ti.  p.  io»-ioa  [c  87] ;  Tillemoot,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  198). 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  brother  (frater  germanus)  of  an  eldest 
and  posikuHwus  child ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  title. 
[Ponibly  an  dder  atepbrother,  St.  Martin  suggests  (on  Lebeau,  il  34).] 

^See  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45>  46  [c  5,  §  z  sqq.].  This  pleasing 
work  is  orfginal  and  authentic.  Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  perhaps  many  years 
4fter  the*  emriition,  has  sometimes  betrayed  him ;  and  the  distances  wmdi  he 
marks  eae  onen  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  ^eogicapYMX  vrdXtSucNi. 
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there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell ;  out  no  trees  could  be 
seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches,  antelopes  and  wild  asses,^  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  inludiitants  of  the  desert;  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the 
cluuce."  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently  raised 
by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  dust :  and  a  great  number  of  the 
soldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected  hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  to  the 
antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the  desert ;  but  a  variety  of  populous 
towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are  occasionally  formed  by 
that  river.  The  city  of  Annah,  or  Anatho,^^  the  actual  residence 
of  an  Arabian  Elmlr,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  which 
inclose,  within  a  natural  fortification,  a  small  island  in  the  midst, 
and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  shewed  a  disposition  to  stop  the 
march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such 
fatal  presumption  by  the  mild  exhortations  of  prince  Hormisdas 
and  the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  im- 
plored, and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  trans- 
planted the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement  near  Chalcis 
in  Syria,  and  aclmitted  Pusaeus,  the  governor,  to  an  honourable 
rank  in  his  service  and  friendship.  But  the  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Thilutha  could  scorn  the  menace  of  a  siege ;  and  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  insulting  pro- 
mise that,  when  he  had  subdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Persia, 
Thilutha  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  unable  to  resist 
and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  precipitation ;  and  their  houses, 
filled  with  spoil  and  provisions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
Julian,  who  massacred,  without  remorse,  and  without  punishment, 
some  defenceless  women.  During  the  march,  the  Surenas,  or 
Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the  renowned  Emir  of 
the  tribe  of  Gassan,^'  incessantly   hovered  round  the  army : 

M  Mr.  Spelman.  the  English  translator  of  the  Anabasis  (vol  L  p.  51),  confounds 
the  antelope  with  the  roe-back,  and  the  wild  ass  with  the  zebra. 

SI  See  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  part  I  L  iiL  p.  316,  and  more  ef^>eciall7  Viaggi  di 
Pietro  della  Valle,  torn,  l  let  xvil  p.  671,  ftc  He  was  ignorant  of  the  old  name 
and  condition  of  Annah.  Our  blind  tra^nellers  seldom  possess  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  which  they  visit  Shaw  and  Toumefart  deserve  an  honour- 
able exception. 

^Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammianus;  an  high  enoomiiim  for  an  Arab. 
The  tribe  of  Gassan  had  settled  on  the  edjge  of  Sjrria,  and  reigned  some  time  in 
Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kmgs,  or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  Pompcy 
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every  straggler  was  intercepted ;  every  detachment  was 
attacked ;  and  the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  their  hands.  But  the  Barbarians  were  finally  re- 
pulsed ;  the  country  became  every  day  less  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  cavaliy ;  and^  when  Uie  Romans  arrived  at  Mace-M^ 
practa,  they  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Ass3rria  to  secure  their 
dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  pre- 
liminaries of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  employed 
about  fifteen  days ;  and  we  may  compute  near  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  fortress  of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta.^ 

The  fertile  province  of  Ass3aria,^  which  stretched  beyond  the  Dtwupiiii 
Tigris  as  fitr  as  the  mountains  of  Media,^  extended  about  fi>ur*'^^*** 
hundred  miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta  to  the 
territory  of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  £he  Euphrates 
and  llgris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf.^  The 
whole  country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of  Meso- 
potamia ;  as  Uie  two  rivers  which  are  never  more  distant  than 
fifty,  ap{ffoach,  between  Bagdad  and  Babylon^  within  twenty- 
five,  miles  of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug 
without  much  labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the 
Hvers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of  these 
artificial  canals  were  various  and  important  They  served  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river  into  the  other, 
at   the  season  of  their   respective  inundations.     Subdividing 

to  that  of  the  Khalif  Omar.  D'Herbdot,  Biblioth^e  Orientale,  p.  36a  Pooock, 
Spedmen  Hist  Arabicae.  p.  75-78.  The  name  of  Kodosaoes  does  not  appear  in 
the  list.  [The  identification  of  Ammian's  Assanitarum  with  the  tribe  of  Gassan 
has  been  Questioned.] 

*See  Ammianus  (zxiv.  i,  a),  Libanius  (Orat  Parental  c.  zxo,  zix,  p.  334), 
Zosimus  (L  ui.  p.  164-168). 

**The  description  of  Assyria  is  famished  bj  Herodotus  (Lie.  193,  ftc.). 
who  sometimes  writes  ior  children,  and  sometimes  for  philosophers;  by  Strabo  (L 
xvi.  p.  X070-1083),  and  by  Ammianus  (L  zxiii  c.  6).  The  most  useful  of  the  modem 
traveUenare  Tavemier  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226-358),  Otter  (tom.  il  p.  ^-69,  and  18^-224), 
and  Niebohr  (tom.  il  p.  172-288).  Yet  I  much  regret  that  the  Irak  AraH  of  Abul- 
feda  has  not  oeen  translated.  [A  translation  by  Reiske  appeared  in  B(lschin|^s 
Magazin  for  modem  Hist,  and  Geogr.  (iv.  121  sgq. ,  v.  299  sqq. )  in  Gibbon*s  lifetime.] 

"^Ammianus  remarks  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  comprehended  Ninus 
(Nineveh)  and  Arbela,  had  assumed  the  more  recent  and  peculiar  appellation  of 
Adiabene :  and  he  seems  to  fix  Teredon,  Vologesia,  and  ApoUonia,  as  the  extreme 
cities  of  the  actual  province  of  Assyria. 

'^The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apamea,  or  Coma  (one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Persian  Gulf),  into  the  broad  stream  df  the  Pasitigris,  or  Shat-ul-Arabi  The 
Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel,  which  was  obstructed 
ana  diverted  by  the  citizens  of  Orchoe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
modern  Basra Jid^Anville,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zzz. 
p.  170-191).  [The  lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  underwent  consider- 
able chaiiges  smoe  the  middle  ages ;  see  App.  24.] 
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themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they  refir 
the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain, 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  ocHnmerce  ;  and,  s 
dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the  desp 
the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  a  sudden  dehi 
the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  To  the  soil  and  climi 
Ass3rria  nature  had  denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the 
the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree  ;^^  but  the  food  which  supports  tl 
of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  p]:x>duced 
inexhaustible  fertility;  and  the  husbandman  who  come 
his  seed  to  the  earth  was  frequently  rewarded  with  an  in< 
of  two,  or  even  of  three,  hundred.  The  face  of  the  countr 
interspersed  with  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees ;  ^^  an 
diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branche 
leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were  skilfully  apf^ed.  S 
manu&ctures,  especially  those  of  leather  and  linen,  em|] 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  people,  and  afforded  val 
materials  for  foreign  trade ;  which  appears,  however,  to 
been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Babylon  had 
converted  into  a  royal  park  ;  but  near  the  ruins  of  the  ai 
capital  new  cities  had  successively  arisen,  and  the  populoi 
of  the  countiy  was  displsjred  in  the  multitude  of  town 
villages,  which  were  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the  sun 
strongly  cemented  with  bitumen,  the  natural. and  peculia 
duction  of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors  of 
reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria  alone  mainti 
during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  the  luxurious  plenty  of  the 
and  household  of  the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  vi 
were  assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs; 
hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares  were  consi 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables ; 
as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid  to  the  satrap,  amount 
one  English  bushel  of  silver,  we  may  compute  the  a 
revenue  of  Assyria  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  tho 
pounds  sterling.^ 

"^  [Milman  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  so  at  the  present  day.] 
^  The  learned  Kasmpfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  uid  a  traveller, 
hausted  (Amoenitat  Exoticse,  FascicuL  iv.  p.  660-764)  the  whole  subject  o 
trees. 

'^  Assyria  yielded  to  the  Persian  satrap  an  artaba  of  silver  each  day.  Tl 
known  proportion  of  weights  and  measures  (see  Bishop  Hooper's  eh 
Inquiry),  the  specific  gravity  of  water  and  silver,  and  the  value  of  that  met 
afford,  after  a  short  process,  the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  stated.  ^ 
Great  King  received  no  more  than  zooo  Euboic,  or  Tyrian,  talents  (252,000^ 
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The  fields  of  A883rria  were  devoted  by  Julian  to  the  calamities  iki 
of  war ;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless  people  the  iSm, 
acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  which  had  been  committed  by  their ''^^ 
haughty  master  in  the  Roman  provinces.  The  trembling 
Assyrians  summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assistance ;  and  com- 
pleted, with  their  own  hands^  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The 
roads  were  rendered  impracticable;  a  flood  of  waters  was 
poured  into  the  camp;  and  during  several  days  the  troops  of 
Julian  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discouraging 
hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  per- 
severance of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as  well 
as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  their  leader.  The  damage  was  gradually  repaired;  the  piny] 
waters  were  restored  to  their  proper  channels;  whole  groves 
o£  palm-trees  were  cut  down  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts 
of  the  road ;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper 
canals  on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the 
help  of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  Ass3rria  presumed  to  resist  the 
arms  of  a  Roman  emperor :  and  they  both  paid  the  severe  penalty 
of  their  rashness.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal 
residence  of  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,  or  Anbar,^  held  the  second  { 
rank  in  the  province ;  a  city,  large,  populous,  and  well  fortified, 
surrounded  with  a  double  widl,  almost  encompassed  by  a  branch  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  defended  by  the  valour  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were  repulsed  with  contempt ; 
and  the  ears  of  the  Persian  prince  were  wounded  by  a  just 
reproach  that,  unmindful  of  his  royal  birth,  he  conducted  an 
army  of  strangers  against  his  king  and  country.  The  Assjrrians 
maintained  their  loyalty  by  a  skilml,  as  well  as  vigorous,  defence ;  m^ 
tiU,  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  battering-ram  having  opened  a  large 
breach  by  shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily 
retired  into  the  fortifications  of  the  interior  citadel  The  soldiers 
of  Julian  rushed  impetuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full 
gratification  of  every  military  appetite,  Perisabor  was  reduced  to 
ashes ;  and  the  engines  which  assaulted  the  citadel  were  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking  houses.  The  contest  was  continued 
by  an  incessant  and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons ;   and 

Assyria.  The  oomparaon  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (L  i.  c.  193.  L  ill  c.  89-06) 
remds  an  important  difference  between  the  gross,  and  the  rut,  revenue  of  Persia ; 
the  sums  paid  by  the  province,  and  the  gold  or  silver  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasure.  The  monarch  might  annually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 

M[Tbe  foundation  of  this  place  (Anb&r— *AM^a^«,  'Afi^pa  .  P6rdz— ShApOr)  is 
noticed  in  the  chronicle  of  Tabari  (Ndldeke,  p.  67).  Al-Anbftr  means  "  the  gnn- 
aries,"  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ruins  of  Sifeyra  (ace.  to  Mr.  Le  Strange).] 

VOL.  IL  32 
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the  soperiority  which  the  Romans  night  derive  fiom  the 
mechanical  powers  of  their  balistae  and  catapults  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the 
besieged.  But  as  soon  as  an  Helepolii  had  been  constructed, 
which  could  engage  on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts, 
the  tremendous  aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no 
hope  of  resistance  or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the 
citadel  into  an  humble  submission ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered 
only  two  days  after  Julian  first  appeared  under  the  walls  of 
Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes, 
the  feeble  remnant  of  a  flourishing  people,  were  permitted  to 
retire :  the  plentiful  magazines  of  com,  of  aarms,  and  of  splendid 
furniture  were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops,  and  partly 
reserved  for  the  public  service :  the  useless  stores  were  destroyed 
by  fire  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 
&te  of  Amida  was  revenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  was 
defended  by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong 
and  solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  ais  the  safeguard  of  the 
capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor,  apprehensive  of  leaving  such 
an  important  fortress  in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the  siege 
of  Maogamalcha ;  and  the  Roman  army  w«M  distributed,  for  tluit 
purpose,  into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
-and  of  a  detachment  of  heavy«armed  foot,  was  ordered  to  clear 
the  oountry  as  &r  as  the  bai^s  of  the  Tigris  and  the  suburbs  of 
Cteaiphon.  The  conduct  of  the  attack  was  assumed  by  Julian 
himself,  who  seemed  to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the 
military  engines  which  he  erected  against  the  walls ;  ,while  he 
secretly  contrived  a  more  efficacious  method  of  introducing  his 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  the  direction  of 
Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches  were  opened  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  gradually  prolonged  as  fiu*  as  the  edge  of 
the  ditch.  The  ditdi  was  speedily  filled  with  earth;  and,  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under  the 
foundations  of  the  walls,  and  sustafaied,  at  sufficient  intervals,  by 
^props  of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts,  advancing  in  a  single 
file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and  dangerous  passage ;  till  their 
intrepid  leader  whispered  back  the  intelligence  that  he  was 
ready  to  issue  from  his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the 
hostile  city.  Julian  checked  their  ardour  that  he  might  ensure 
their  success ;  and  immediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
garrison,  by  the  tumult  and  ckunour  of  a  general  assault.     The 
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»8ian8,  who  from  their  wMs  eontemptuously  beheld  the 
ogress  of  mn  impotent  attack,  celebrated,  with  songs  of  triumph, 
e  glory  of  Sapor;  and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor  that 
i  might  ascend  the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could 
ipe  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha.  The  city 
18  already  taken.  History  has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private 
Idler,  the  first  who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted 
wer.  The  passage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who 
eased  forwards  wi&  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies 
ere  already  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished  garrison 
Muidoned  the  walls,  and  their  only  hope  of  safety ;  the  gates 
sre  instantly  burst  open ;  and  the  revenge  of  the  soldier, 
iless  it  were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an 
idlstii^ishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who  had  yielded  on 
promise  of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  a 
large  of  having  uttered  some  disrespectful  words  against  the 
incmr  o£  prince  Hormisdas.  The  fortifications  were  rased 
the  ground;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left  tiiat  the  city  of 
aogamalcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighbouriiood  of  the 
.pital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately  palaces,  labcnri- 
isly  enridied  with  every  production  that  could  gratify  the 
xnry  and  pride  of  an  Eastern  monarch.    The  pleasant  situation 

*  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  was  improved, 
ttording  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symmetiy  of  flowers, 
untains,  and  shady  walks :  and  spacious  parks  were  enclosed 
r  the  reeeption  of  the  bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were 
aintained  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  tiie 
'yal  chase.  The  park-walls  were  broke  down,  the  savage 
unewas  aband^med  to^  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces 

*  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the  Roman 
nperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  shewed  himself  ignorant,  or 
ireless,  of  the  laws  of  civility,  which  the  prudence  and  refine- 
ent  of  polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile  princes, 
et  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any 
rhement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  simple,  naked 
atue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian 'artist,  is  of  more 
*nuine  value,  than  all  these  rude  and  costly  monuments  of 
arbaric  labour :  and,  if  we  are  more  deeply  afiected  by  the 
tin  of  a  palace  than  by  the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our 
imanity  must  have  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
iseries  of  human  life.^ 

<<>Tbe  opemiions  of  the  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related  by  Aminianus 
civ.  3,  3.  4,  5),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c  1 12-133,  P*  335'347)'  Zosimus  (L  iii.  p. 
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Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the  Persians 
and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of  thei 
country  under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  fion 
his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.^^  To  his  friends  and  soldiers,  th 
philosophic  hero  appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  hi 
virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  th 
last,  and  most  active,  period  of  his  life.  He  practised,  withou 
effort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  c 
temperance  and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  tha 
artificial  wisdom  which  assumes  an  absolute  dominion  over  th 
mind  and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the  indulgence  of  th 
most  natural  appetites.®^  In  the  warm  climate  of  Aasytii 
which  solicited  a  luxurious  people  to  the  gratification  of  ever 
sensual  desire,^  a  youthful  conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pox 
and  inviolate :  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  motiv 
of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exquisite  beauty,^ 
who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would  have  disputed  'wi^ 
each  other  the  hcmour  of  his  embraces.  With  the  same  firmnefl 
that  he  resisted  the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the  hard 
ships  of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched  through  the  flat  an< 
flooded  country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  hi 
legions,  shared  their  fatigues,  and  animated  their  diligence.  Ii 
every  useful  labour,  the  hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and  strenu 
ous  ;  and  the  Imperial  purple  was  wet  and  dirty,  as  the  coars 
garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The  two  sieges  allowed  hix 
some  remarkable  opportunities  of  signalising  his  personal  valoui 
which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  military  art,  can  seldom  b 
exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor  stood  before  th* 
citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of  his  extreme  danger,  an< 
encouraged  his  troops  to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  h< 
was  almost  overwhelmed  under  a  doud  of  missile  weapons  an< 

168-180),  and  Gregory  Nazianun  (Orat  iv.  p.  Z13.  14^).  The  miiiUuy  critidsn 
of  the  saint  are  devoutly  copied  by  Tillemont,  his  faithful  slave. 

^  Libanius  de  uIcisoend&  Juliani  nece,  c.  13,  p.  163. 

^The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus.  Alexaodo*,  and  Scipio  were  acts  of  justio 
Julian's  chastity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  meritorious. 

^Sallust  fap.  Vet.  Scholiast  Juvenal,  Satir.  I  104)  observes  that  nihil  corruptit 
moribus.  Tne  matrons  and  virgins  of  Babylon  freely  mingled  whh  the  men,  i 
licentious  banquets:  and.  as  they  felt  the  intoxication  of  wixK  and  love,  tlic 
gradually,  and  almost  completely,  threw  aside  the  encumbrance  of  dress;  a 
ultimum  ima  corporum  velamenta  projiciunt.     Q.  Curtius,  v.  i. 

M  Ex  virginibus  autem,  quae  speciosse  sunt  captsc.  et  in  Pierside,  ubt  faeminami 
Dulchritudo  excellit,  nee  contrectare  aliquam  voluit  nee  videre.  Ammian.  xxiv.  t 
"The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small  and  ugly ;  but  it  has  been  improved  by  tfc 
oerpetual  mixture  of  Circassian  blood  (Hca^ot.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  £kiffon.  His 
Naturelle,  torn,  iil  p.  490). 
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^  hoge  stones  that  were  directed  against  his  person.  As  he 
examined    the    exterior    fortifications    of   Maogamalcha^    two 

'  Persians^  devoting  themselves  for  their  country^  suddenly  rushed 
upon  him  with  drawn  scimitars :  the  emperor  dexterously  re- 
ceived their  blows  on  his  uplifted  shield ;  and,  with  a  steady 
and  well-aimed  thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his 
feet.  The  esteem  of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues  which 
he  approves  is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a  deserving  subject ;  and 
the  authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his  personal  merit  en- 
abled him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline. 
He  punished  with  death,  or  ignominy,  the  misbehaviour  of  three 
troops  of  hone,  who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost 
their  honour,  and  one  of  their  standards :  and  he  distinguished 
with  obndional^  crowns  the  valour  of  the  foremost  soldiers  who 
had  ascended  into  the  city  of  Maog^amalcha.  After  the  siege  of 
Perisabor,  the  firmness  of  the  emperor  was  exercised  bv  the  in- 
solent avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained  tnat  their 
services  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  grave 
and  manly  language  of  a  Roman.  **  Riches  are  the  object  of 
your  desires  ?  those  riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians;  and 
the  spoils  of  this  fruitful  countnr  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of 
your  valour  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added  Julian,  ''  the 
Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed  such  immense 
treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness ;  since  our 
princes  have  been  persuaded,  by  weak  and  interested  ministers, 
to  purchase  with  gold  liie  tranquillity  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
revenue  is  exhausted ;  the  cities  are  ruined ;  the  provinces  are 
dispeopled.  For  m3rself,  the  only  inheritance  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  royal  ancestors  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear  ;  and, 
as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real  advantage  is  seated  in 
the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge  an  honourable 
poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient  virtue,  was  considered  as 
the  glory  of  Fabricius.  That  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be 
your  own,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  of  your 
leader.  But,  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are  determined 
to  renew  the  shameful  and  mischievous  examples  of  old  seditions, 
proceed. — As  it  becomes  an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first 
rank  among  men,   I  am   prepared  to  die,   standing;   and   to 

"Obiidknudibascoronis  donati.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Julian  or  his  histo- 
rian were  unskilful  antiquaries.  He  should  have  given  mural  crowns.  The  o^ 
stdiamai  were  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  besieged  city  (Aohis 
GdUas,  NocL  Attip,  v.  6). 
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despise  a  preouious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may  depend  on  an 
accidental  fever.  If  1  have  been  found  unworthy  of  the  com- 
mand^  there  aire  now  among  you  (I  speak  it  with  pride  and 
pleasure),  there  are  many  chie&,  whose  merit  and  experience 
are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  war.  Such  has 
been  the  temper  of  my  reign  that  I  can  retire,  without  regret, 
and  without  apprehension,  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station."^ 
The  modest  resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by  the  unanimoos 
applause  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans  ;  who  declared 
their  confidence  of  victory,  while  they  fought  under  the  banneis 
of  their  heroic  prince.  Their  courage  was  kindled  by  hit  fre- 
quent and  &miliar  asseverations  (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths 
of  Julian),  "  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yi^e !  '* 
''Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  re- 
public 1 "  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent  passion  of  his  aool : 
but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  MaogamalcJia, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  say,  "  We  have  now  provided  some 
materials  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch  ".^ 
ugMM^rti  The  successful  valour  of  Julian  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
te^ita^^M  obstacles  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphoik 
But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  of  the  capital  of  Persia 
was  still  at  a  distance:  nor  can  the  military  conduct  of  the 
emperor  be  clearly  apprehended  without  a  knowledire  of  the 
countiy  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilnil  opera- 
tional Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  traveUcrt  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Ctesiphon,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city.  The  name  and 
glory  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for  ever  extinguished ;  and 
the  only  remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had  resumed, 
with  the  Assyrian  language  and  manners,  the  primitive  appel* 
lation  of  Coche.  Coche  was  situate  oa  the  western  side  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  it  was  naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon, 
with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  connected  by  a 
permanent  bridge  of  boats.     The  united  parts  contributed  to 

M I  eive  this  speech  as  original  and  genuine.    Aniniianus  might  besr»  eoitld 
^  transcribe^  and  was  incapable  of  inventing,  it.     I  have  used  some  slight  freedoms, 

and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  sentence. 

^  Ammian.  zxiv.  3.    Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c  193,  p.  346. 

f  *  M.  d  'Anville  {M6m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviiL  p.  a46>359) 

has  ascertained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Babvloo,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon, 

Bagdad,  &c.    The  Roman  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle  (torn.  i.  lett  xviL  n.  650- 

7A>),  seems  to  be  the  raost  intelUgenl  spodator  of  that  famous  provinoe;    He  is  a 

gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but  mtokcaDV^  >iam  »&d  ^to\w&. 
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form  the  common  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  crriBi,  which  the 
Orientab  have  bestowed  on  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Sassanides;  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  Persian  capital 
was  strongly  fortified  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls, 
vad  by  impracticable  morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the 
camp  of  Julian  was  fixed  ;  and  secured,  by  a  ditch  and  rampart^. 
Against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous  and  enterprising  garrison  of. 
Coche.  In  this  fruitful  and  pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were 
plentifbUy  supplied  with  water  and  forage;  and  several  forts 
which  might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army  sub- 
mitted, after  some  resistance,  to  the  efibrts  of  their  valour.  The 
fleet  passed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of 
that  riv^,  which  pours  a  copious  and  navigable  stream  into  the 
Tigris,  at  a  small  distance  below  the  great  city.  If  they  had 
followed  this  royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,^  QmuT^' 
the  intermediate  situation  of  Coche  would  have  separated  the  fleet 
and  army  of  Julian ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of  steering  agains^ 
the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the 
emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As  he 
had  minutely  studied  the  operations  of  Trajan  in  the  same 
country,  he  soon  reooUected  that  his  warlike  predecessor  had 
dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the 
right  hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  into  the  ^rtr 
Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities.  From  the  information 
of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient 
work,  which  were  almost  obliterated  by  design  or  accident.  By 
the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
was  speedily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates.  A 
strong  dyke  was  constructed  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of 
the  Nahar-Malcha :  a  flood  of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their 
new  bed ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  steering  their  triumphant  course 
into  the  Tigris,  derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual  barriers  which 
the  Persians  of  Ctesiphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their  passage. 

As  it  became  necessary  to  transport  the  Roman  army  over  thefaMgtof 
Tigris,  another  labour  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of  more rtSHjit 
danger,  than  the  preceding  expedition.  The  stream  was  broad  **™"^ 
and  rapid  ;  the  ascent  steep  and  difficult ;  and  the  intrench- 

**Tbe  rojal  canal  {NoAar  AfalcAa)  might  be  successively  restored,  altered, 
divided,  &c.  (Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antig.  torn.  ii.  p.  453) ;  and  these  changes  may 
serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradictions  of  antiquity.    In  the  time  of  Julian,  it 
must  have  fallen  into  the  Euphrates  \Ug,  Tigris]  htlam  Ctes^pboiu    ^>2R^^£As%^\istL 
describes  H  as  idling  into  the  Tigris  three  leagues  bdow  M-Mai^iu    C^.  K^^  <m;\ 
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ments,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  ri^re  of  the  o^yogite 
bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cuirassien^ 
dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants ;  who  (according  to  the 
extravagant  hyperbole  of  Libanius)  could  trample,  with  the 
same  ease,  a  field  of  com,  or  a  legion  of  RomansJ^  In  the 
presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a  bridge  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  instantly  seised  the 
only  possible  expedient,  concealed  his  design,  till  the  moment  of 
execution,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Barbarians,  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  his  generals  themselves.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  examining  the  state  of  the  magazines,  four- 
score vessels  were  gradually  unladen ;  ^  and  a  select  detach- 
ment, apparently  destined  for  some  secret  expedition,  was 
ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the  first  signal.  Julian  dis- 
guised the  silent  anxiety  of  his  own  mind  with  smiles  of  confi- 
dence and  joy;  and  amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the 
spectacle  of  military  games,  which  he  insultingly  celebrated 
under  the  walls  of  Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to 
pleasure ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the 
emperor  summoned  the  generals  to  his  tent ;  and  acquainted 
them  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the  passage  of  the  Tigris. 
They  stood  in  silent  and  respectful  astonishment ;  but,  when  the 
venerable  Sallust  assumed  the  privil^^  of  his  age  and  experience, 
the  rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight  of  his 
prudent  remonstrances.^^  Julian  contented  himself  with 
observing  that  conquest  and  safety  depended  on  the  attempt ; 
that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies  would 
be  increased,  by  successive  reinforcements ;  and  that  a  longer 
delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream  nor  level 
the  height  of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given,  and 
obeyed :  the  most  impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  firve 
vessels  that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank ;  and,  as  they  plied  their 
oars  with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a  rew  moments, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame  arose  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost  vessels, 
in  attempting  to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously 

^  Kal  luy^tmr  «A«^rrMr,  ot«  Ivor  Ipyov  6ia  <mix^^  iK$tiP,  ic«t  ^iXmyyot  pBrnrdl^- 
c.  135].  Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
desk  of  erery  rhetorician. 

^  [We  are  not  told  that  eighty  vessels  were  unladen,  but  that  each  unladen  vessel 
was  manned  with  eighty  soldiers — octogenis  armatis,  Amm.  xxiv.  6,  4.] 

7s  Libanius  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.  I  have  ventured  to 
name  Sallusi,  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  quod  acri  mettl  territi  dnoei 
coocordi  precatii  fieri  prohibere  tentarent. 
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rted  their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  of  victory.  ''  Our 
r-soldiers/'  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "are  already  masters  of 
uik ;  see — ^they  make  the  appointed  signal ;  let  us  hasten 
aulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The  united  and  rapid 
n  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the  current,  and 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with  sufficient  speed 
:tinguish  the  flames  and  rescue  their  adventurous  com- 
OS.  The  difficulties  of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  in- 
id  by  the  weight  of  armour  and  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
»wer  of  stones,  darts,  and  Are  was  incessantly  discharged 
e  heads  of  the  assailants  ;  who,  after  an  arduous  struggle, 
ed  the  bank,  and  stood  victorious  upon  the  ramparts.  As 
IS  they  possessed  a  more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his 
infantry,  had  led  the  attack,^'  darted  through  the  ranks  a 

I  and  experienced  eye :  his  bravest  soldiers,  according  to 
recepts  of  Homer,^*  were  distributed  in  the  front  and  rear ; 

II  the  trumpets  of  the  imperial  army  sounded  to  battle.  The 
ns,  after  sending  up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured 
to  the  animating  notes  of  martial  music ;  launched  their 
iable  javelins;  and  rushed  forwards  with  drawn  swords, 
prive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset,  of  the  advantage  of 

missile  weapons.  The  whole  engagement  lasted  above 
e  hours;  till  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was 
^ed  into  a  disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful  example 
pven  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas  himsel£ 
were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  con- 
rs  might  have  entered  the  dismayed  city,^^  if  their  general, 
r,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not 
red  them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be 
if  it  were  not  successful.  On  their  side,  the  Romans  ac- 
ledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men;  while  they 
ed  that  the  Barbarians  had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  two 
and  five  hundred,  or  even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest 
rs.  The  spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
(  and  luxury  of  an  Oriental  camp ;  large  quantities  of  silver 

inc  Imperator  .  .  .  (says  Ammianos)  ipse  cum  levis  armatorae  amdliis  i)er 
;>ostremaque  discurrens,  &c.    Yet  Zosimus,  his  friend,  does  not  allow  him 
the  river  tiU  two  days  after  the  battle. 

xundum  Homencam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is  ascribed  to 
se  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  Homer  was  never  absent 
le  mind  of  Julian. 

srsas  terrore  subito  miscuerunt,  versisque  agminibus  totius  gentis  apertas 
lontis  portas  victor  miles  intriksset,  ni  major  praedarum  occasio  fuisset,  quam 
ictoriae  (Soctus  Rufus  de  Provinciis  [«  Festus.  Breviarium] ,  c.  28).  Their 
:  might  dispose  them  to  hear  the  advice  of  Victor. 
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and  gold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables  of 
massy  silver.  The  victorious  emperor  distributed,  as  the  rewards 
of  valour,  some  honourable  gifts,  civic  and  mural  and  naval 
Clowns ;  which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more 
precious  than  the  wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sachfioe  was 
offered  to  the  god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims 
threatened  the  most  inauspicious  events.;  and  Julian  soon  dis- 
covered, by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  now  reached  the 
term  of  his  prosperity.^* 
HtutiM  mu  On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  domestic  guards,  the 
iS8£!?"^  Jovians  and  Herculians,  and  the  remaining  troops,  which  com- 
"*'  '^^  posed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army,  were  securely  wafted 
over  the  Tigris.^  While  the  Persians  beheld  from  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon  die  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  oast 
many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  fiill  expectation 
that,  as  he  himself  had  vicUnnously  penetrated  to  the  capital  of 
Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieutenantSj  Sebastian  and 
Frocopius,  would  be  executed  with  the  same  courage  and  dili- 
gence. His  expectations  were  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Armenian  king,  who  permitted^  and  most  probably  directed, 
the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the 
Romans  ;^^  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals,  who  were 
incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  plan  for  the  pubUc  service. 
When  the  emperor  had  relinquished  tiie  hope  of  this  impintant 
reinforcement,  he  condescended  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and 
approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the  sentiment  of  those  generals 
who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious 
undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  by  what  arts  of 
fortification  a  city  thnce  besieged  and  taken  by  the  predecessors 
of  Julian  could  be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provisions^  batter- 

7*  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  victory  are  de- 
scribed by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  ^,  6),  Libamus  (Orat.  Parent  c.  xs4*ia8,  p.  w- 
3  S3)*  Greg.  Nazianzen  (Orat  iv.  {x  X15),  Zoiimis  (L  iil  p.  1S1-X63  [c  04  ifj), 
and  Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c  s8). 

77  The  fleet  and  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  first  only  bad 
passed  during  the  night  (Ammian.  xxiv.  6).  The  nava  Jepv^pui.  whom  Zosimus  trans- 
ports on  the  third  day  (L  iii.  p.  183).  might  consist  of  the  protectors^  among  whom 
the  historian  Ammianus,  and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served,  some 
schools  of  the  domestus,  ana  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  who  often  did 
duty  as  guards. 

,^  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist  Armen.  1.  iiL  c.  15,  p.  246)  supplies  us  with  a  national 
tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  borrowed  only  the  leading  circumstance, 
which  IS  consistent  with  truth,  probability,  and  Libanius  (Orat  IVent  c.  231,  p. 
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iog  enginett  and  military  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  from 
the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which  formed  the 
character  of  Juhan,  that  he  was  not  discouraged  by  any  trivial  or 
imaginary  obstacles.^  At  the  very  time  when  he  declmed  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy  and  disdam, 
the  most  flattering  offers  of  a  negotiation  of  peace.  Sap<nr,  who 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy  ostentation  of  Con- 
stantius,  was  surprised  by  the  intrepid  dihgence  of  his  successor. 
As  &r  as  the  confines  of  India  and  Scythiay  the  satraps  of  the 
distant  provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops^  and  to 
march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their  monarch.  But 
their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their  motions  slow ;  and,  before 
Sapor  could  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  he  received  the  melan*- 
choly  mtelligence  of  the  devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his 
palaces^  and  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was  humbled  in 
the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the  ground ;  and  the  disorder  of 
his  hair  expressed  the  giief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  king- 
dom, the  safety  of  the  remainder :  and  he  would  have  gladly  sub> 
scribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  £itithfi]l  and  dependent 
ally  of  the  Roman  conqueror.  Under  the  pretence  of  private 
business,  a  minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  dis- 
patched to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to  request,  in 
the  iai^uage  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  might  be  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  Sassanian  prince,  whether  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  consulted 
thesentimentsof  his  birth  vor  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally 
inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which  would  terminate 
the  calamities  of  Persia,  and  secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  He 
was  astonished  by  the  inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remem- 
bered, most  unfcrtunately  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  that 
Alexander  had  unifinrmly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius. 
But,  as  Julian  was  sensible  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  earnestly  re- 
quested that  Hormisdas  would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of 
Sapor  and  conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  camp.®^ 

^Civitas  inexpugnabilis,  facfntn  andax  et  importnnum,  Ammianiis,  xxIt.  7. 
His  fellow-soldier.  Etitrophis,  turns  aside  from  the  difficulty,  Assyriamque  popala- 
tus,  castra  apud  Ctesiphontem  stativa  aliquandhi  batxiit :  remeansque  victor,  &c. 
X.  16.    Zosimus  is  artful  or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurate. 

M  Libanhis,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  130.  p.  ^S4>  ^  ^29*  P*  3^'  '>  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c  si. 
Tl)e  ecclesiastical  historian  imputes  the  reniw^l  ol  peace  10  xiie  «.dHVq^  ^  \Na»!Bw», 
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ui  The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian  forbade  him  to 
consume  his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon ; 
and,  as  often  as  he  defied  the  Barbarians,  who  defended  the  city, 
to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently  replied  that,  if 
he  desired  to  exercise  his  valour,  he  might  seek  the  army  of  the 
Grreat  King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the  advice. 
Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  he  resolved  to  Imitate  the  adventurous  spint 
of  Alexander,  and  boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces, 
till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  periiaps  in  the  plains 
of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The  magnanimity  of  Julian 
was  applauded  and  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who, 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a 
part  full  of  danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.^  With  a  train 
of  fiuthful  followers,  he  deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp ;  ex- 
posed, in  a  specious  tale,  the  injuries  which  he  had  sustained ; 
exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  monarchy ;  and  confidently  offered  him- 
self as  the  hostage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  marcL  The  most 
rational  grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  credulous  Julian, 
receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  issue  an 
hasty  order,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  ar- 
raign his  prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  destroyed, 
in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  transported 
above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  expense  of  toil,  of  treasure, 
and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two,  small  vessels 
were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the  march  of  the  army, 
and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  A 
supply  of  twenty  days'  provisions  was  reserved  ficnr  the  use  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven 
hundred  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the  absolute  command  of  the  em- 
peror. The  Christian  bishops,  Gregory  and  Augustin,  insult  the 
madness  of  the  apostate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  sentence  of  divine  justice.  Their  authority,  of  less  weight, 
perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  l^  the  cool  jndg- 

Such  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher ;  bat  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a 
maeician,  who  flattered  the  hopes  and  pasaons  of  his  master. 

nThe  arts  of  this  new  Zopyros  (Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iv.  p.  11$,  xx^Tt.  c.  ii]) 
may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  abbreviators  (Seictus  KuTin  aod 
Victor),  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c.  134,  a  357),  and 
Ammianus  (xxiv.  7).  The  course  of  genuine  history  is  intemipled  fay  a  most 
unseasonable  cha^m  in  th«  text  of  Aipmianu^ 
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i  ment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was  himself  spectator  of  the 
conflagration,  and  who  could  not  disapprove  the  reluctant  mur- 
murs of  the  troops.^  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious 
and  perhaps  solid  reasons,  which  might  justify  the  resolution  of 
Julian.  The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above 
Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above  Opis.^  The  distance  of 
the  last-mentioned  city  from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet  against 
the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,^  which  in  seveial  places  was  em- 
barrassed by  natural  or  artificial  cataracts.^  The  power  of  sails 
or  oars  was  insufficient ;  it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships 
against  the  current  of  the  river ;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  labour ;  and, 
if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
they  could  only  expect  to  return  home  without  achieving  any 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  advisable  to  advance  into  the  inland 
country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  save  that  valuable  prize  from  the  hands  of 
the  numerous  and  active  troops  which  might  suddenly  be  poured 
from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been 
victorious,  we  should  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the 
courage,  of  a  hero,  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of 
a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest.^ 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  waggons  which  re^  mi  mutt 
tards  the  operations  of  a  modem  army  were  in  a  great  measure  ^^^^'^  *^ 
unknown  in  the  camps  of  the  Romans.^     Yet,  in  every  age, 

»  See  Ammianus  Ixxvr,  7),  Libanitis  (Oral.  P&rentalis.  c.  13a,  133,  p.  356,  357), 
Zosiroiis  (1.  iiL  p.  iS^},  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  L  xiii  p.  26),  Greeory  (Orat  iv.  p.  ii6[c. 
12]),  Augttstin  (De  Civitate  Dd,  1.  iv.  &  99,  L  v.  c  az).  Of  these»  Libanios  akiiie 
attempts  a  faint  apology  for  his  hero;  who,  according  to  Ammianus,  pronounced 
his  own  condemnation,  by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  eztmguish  the 
flames. 

**  Consult  Herodotus  (1.  I  c.  194),  Strabo  (L  xvl  p.  Z074),  and  Tavemier  (p.  I. 
L  ii  p,  152). 

^A  celeritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam.  Plin.  Hist 
Natur.  VL  31. 

*  One  of  these  dikes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  cataract,  is  de- 
scribed by  Tavemier  {part  i.  1.  it.  p.  226),  and  Th^venot  (part  ii  L  L  p.  103).  The 
Persians,  or  Assyrians,  laboured  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river  (Strabo,  L 
XV.  p.  1075.    D  Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre  p.  98,  99). 

"Recollect  the  successful  and  applaudnl  rashness  of  Agathodes  and  Cortes, 
who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  ot  Africa  and  Mexica 

^  See  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la  Tactique,  torn. 
ii.  p.  287-353,  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Guichardt  (Nouveaux  M^moires 
Militaires,  torn,  i  p.  351-382)  on  the  baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman  armies, 
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the  sabsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men  must  hare  been  one  of 
the  most  important  cares  of  a  prudent  general ;  and  that  sub- 
sistence could  only  be  dravm  from  his  0¥m  or  from  the  enemy's 
country.  Had  it  been  possible  fbr  Julian  to  maintain  a  bri^e 
of  conununication  on  the  Tigris^  and  to  preserve  the  conquered 
places  of  Assyria,  a  desolated  province  could  not  affbitl  any 
large  or  regidar  supplies,  in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
lands  were  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates,^  and 
the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened  with  S¥rarms  of  innumerable 
insects.^  The  appearance  of  the  hostile  country  was  &r  more 
inviting.  The  extensive  region  that  lies  between  the  river 
Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Media  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  a  very 
improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian  might  expect  that  a  con- 
queror who  possessed  the  two  fbrcible  instruments  of  per- 
suasion, steel  and  gold,  would  easily  procure  a  plentiful  sub- 
sistence from  the  fears  or  the  avarice  of  the  natives.  But  on 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was 
instantly  blasted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  de- 
serted the  open  villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns ; 
the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grass  and  ripe  com  were  con- 
sumed with  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided  which 
interrupted  the  march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  fiu^e 
of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert  This  desperate  but  effectual 
method  of  defence  can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
people  who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property ;  or  by 
the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults  the  public 
safety  without  submitting  to  their  inclinati<»]s  the  libertv  of 
choice.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the 
Persians  seconded  the  commandb  of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor 
was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  which  con- 
tinually wasted  in  his  hands.  Before  they  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, he  might  still  have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike 
cities  of  Ecbatana  or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of  a  well-directed 
march  ;^  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last  resource  by  his  igno- 

^  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  south,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the  Armeniaii 
mountains.  The  former  oirerflows  in  March,  the  hitter  in  July.  These  circum- 
stances are  well  explained  in  the  Geop;raphical  Dissertation  of  Foster,  inser^d  in 
Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cjrrus,  vol  iu  p.  26. 

<w  Ammianus  (xxiv.  8)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconveniency  of  the  flood, 
the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  oppressed  by  toe  Turks,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  3rield  an  increase  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-fold, 
f<^  the  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husband- 
men. Voyages  de  NiebiAir,  torn.  u.  p.  m,  a«s 
•^fsidore  of  Charax  (Manaon.  Partkot.  p.  «j,tk,\iv>\>aAK»,^dW^;pwsfsi.Vl»oc, 
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»f  the  roads,  and  by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans 
red  several  days  in  the  eountty  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad  : 
rsian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into  the  snare, 
1  from  their  resentment;  and  his  followers,  as  soon  as 
ere  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  secret  of  the  con- 
The  visionary  conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which 
long  amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Con- 
that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  the  public 
I,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of  safety  or  success, 
t  obtaining  a  satis&ctory  answer  either  from  gods  or  men. 
gth,  as  the  only  practicable  measure,  he  embraced  the 
ion  of  directing  his  steps  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
he  design  of  saving  the  army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the 
!S  of  Corduene;  a  fertile  and  friendly  province,  which 
fledged  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  desponding 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  jom  u 
ad  passed  the  Chaboras  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
ting  the  throne  of  Persia.*^ 

img  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  country,  igg»at  am 
oarch  was  observed  and  insulted   fit>m  a  distance   byuM; 

bodies  of  Persian  cavalry ;  who,  showing  themselves 
mes  in  loose,  and  sometimes  in  closer,  order,  fitintly  skir- 
l  with  the  Advanced  guards.  These  detachments  were, 
tr,  supported  by  a  much  greater  force ;  and  the  heads 
columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the  Tigris  than 
1  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans,  who  now 
I  cmly  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and  speedy  retreat,  en- 
ired  to  persuade  themselves  that  this  formidable  appeal^ 
as  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or  perhaps  by  the 
ch  of  some  friendly  Antbs.  Th^  halted,  pitched  their 
fortified  their  camp,  passed  the  whole  night  in  continual 
;  and  discovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they  were 
ided  by  an  army  of  Persians.  This  army,  which  might 
isidered  only  as  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  was  soon 
id  by  the  main  body  of  cuirassiers,  archers,  and  elephants, 
nded  by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He 
companied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many  of  the 

reckons  T29  schceni  from  Sdeocia,  and  Th^venot  (part  i.  L  i.  ii.  p.  909- 
I  hours  of  march  from  Bi^gdad,  to  Ecbatana.  or  Hamadam.  These 
s  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary  parasan^,  or  three  Roman  miles, 
e  marcb  of  Julian  from  Cftesiphon  is  circumstantially,  bat  not  clearly, 
I  by  Ammianus  Ijoay.  7,  8),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357),  and 
(I  iii.  p.  T83).  The  two  last  seem  ignorant  that  their  conqueror  was 
f ;  BDd  Libanius  absurdly  confines  him  to  tbe  baxCte  fA  ^^T\^p>&. 
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principal  satraps;  and  fame  and  expectation  exaggerated  th< 
strength  of  the  remaining  powers,  which  slowly  advanced  iinde 
the  conduct  of  Sapor  himsel£  Aji  the  Romans  continued  thei 
march,  their  long  array,  which  was  forced  to  hend,  or  divide 
according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  afforded  frequent  an( 
&vourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  enemies.  The  Persian 
M  juM}  repeatedly  charged  with  fury ;  they  were  repeatedly  repulsei 
with  firmness;  and  the  action  at  Maronga,  which  almos 
deserved  the  name  of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  considerable  los 
of  satraps  and  elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  thei 
monarch.  These  splendid  advantages  were  not  obtained  with 
out  an  adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  :  seven 
officers  of  distinction  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and  thi 
emperor  himself,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  anc 
guided  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  Lis  persoi 
and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and  deiensivi 
arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength  and  safety  of  th( 
Romans,  disabled  them  from  making  any  long  or  effectual  par 
suit ;  and,  as  the  horsemen  of  the  East  were  trained  to  darl 
their  javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  evei] 
possible  direction,^  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  more  ht 
midable  than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight 
But  the  most  certain  and  iirepurable  loss  of  the  Romans  wai 
that  of  time.  The  hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cok 
climate  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  fiunted  under  the  sultry  heat  o: 
an  Assyrian  summer:  their  vigour  was  exhausted  by  th( 
incessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat ;  and  the  progress  o: 
the  army  was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and 
dangerous  retreat  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Ever) 
day,  eveiy  hour,  as  the  supply  diminiahed,  the  value  and  price 
of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp.^  Julian,  whc 
always  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  a  hungry  soldiei 
would  have  disdained,  distributed  for  the  use  of  his  troops  the 
provisions  of  the  imperial  household,  and  whatever  could  be 
spared  from  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  Bui 
this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  the  public 

*>  Chardin,  the  most  judicious  of  modem  travellers,  describes  (torn.  iii.  p*  S7*  5^ 
&C.  edit,  in  410)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Persian  horsemen,  raissoonu 
(de  Regno  Persico.  p.  650.  661,  &c.)  has  collected  the  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

*^  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  chcenix  sold  for  fifty  drachmao^  or,  io 
other  words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings :  barl^  bread  was 
sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  inipossible  to  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  d 
Plutarch  (tom.  v.  p.  102-116  [c.  45 J)  without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and 
Julian  were  pursued  by  the  same  enemies  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 
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I ;  and  the  Romans  began  to  entertain  the  moat  gloomy 
ensions  that,  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the 
y  they  should  all  perish,  either  by  £itmine  or  by  the  sword 
Barbarians.^ 

le  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  Jgto» 
situation,  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still  devoted  wvnAiU. 
iy  and  contemplation.     Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
ind  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with 

anxiety;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising  that  the 
I  of  the  empire  should  once  more  appear  before  him, 
ig  with  a  funeral  veil  his  head  and  his  horn  of  abundance, 
owly  retiring  from  the  Imperial  tent.  The  monarch 
.  from  his  couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his  wearied 
with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fieiy 
',  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished, 
was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing  counte- 
of  the  god  of  war  ;^  the  council  which  he  summoned,  of 
I  haruspices,^  unanimously  pronounced  that  he  should 
I  from  action  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  necessity  and  reason 
more  prevalent  than  superstition;  and  the  trumpets 
A  at  the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a 
>untry  ;  and  the  hills  had  been  secretly  occupied  by  the 
IS.  Julian  led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a 
imate  general ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
r  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of  the  weather  had 
"A  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield 
ne  of  his  attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  rein- 
ent,  to  the  relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  similar  danger 
d  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front ;  and, 
^loped  between  the  columns,  the  centre  of  the  left  was 
sd,  and  almost  overpowered,  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
1  cavalry  and  elephants.     This  huffe  body  was  soon  de- 

by  the  well-timed  evolution  of  the  light  in&ntry,  who 
their  weapons,  with   dexterity  and  effisct,  against  the 

mian.  xxiv.  8,  xxv.  x.  Zosimus.  L  iii.  p.  184,  185,  186.  Libanius,  Orat 
=•  '34.  »35.  P-  357.  358.  359.  The  sophist  of  Antiocb  appears  ignorant 
troops  were  hunerv. 

mian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se  Marti  sacra 
I  (xxiv.  6).  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not  uncommon  between  the 
I  their  insolent  votaries ;  and  even  the  prudent  Augustus,  after  bis  fleet 
I  twice  shipwrecked,  excluded  Neptune  from  the  honours  of  public  pro- 
See  Hume's  PhilcMophical  Reflections.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
sy  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain,  but  lucrative,  science  which  bad 
snted  in  Etruria ;  and  professed  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  signs  and 
om  the  ancient  books  of  Tarquitius,  a  Tuscan  sage. 

OL.  II.  33 
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backs  of  the  horsemen  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The 
Barbarians  fled  ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every  danger, 
animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  gestures.  His  trem- 
bling guards,  scattered  and  oppressed  by  the  disorderly  throng 
of  friends  and  enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign  that 
he  was  without  armour ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fisill 
of  the  impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,^  a  cloud  of  darts 
and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying  squadrons ;  and  a 
javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs, 
and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  liver.  Julian  attempted  to 
draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side ;  but  his  fingers  were  cut 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse.  His  guards  flew  to  his  relief;  and  the  wounded 
emperor  was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out 
of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The  report 
of  the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to  rank ;  but  the 
grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them  with  invincible  valour  and 
the  desire  of  revenge.  The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was 
maintained  by  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the 
total  darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the  left  wing, 
where  Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was  slain,  and  the  prsefect 
Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse  to  the  Barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field,  their 
>ijr«iM.  two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,^  fifty  nobles  or  satraps, 
and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiers :  and  the  success  of  the 
Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been  improved  into 
a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

*^CIainabant  bine  .nde  candidati  (see  the  note  of  Valesius)  quos  disjecerat  terror, 
at  fugientium  molem  tanquam  ruinam  malecompositi  culminis  declinaret.  Amnaian. 
XXV.  3.  [It  was  unknown  who  threw  the  javelin,  according  to  Ammian  (25,  3.  23. 
incertum  unde)  and  Magnus  of  Carrbae  (abridged  in  Malalas,  p.  328-330 ;  see  App. 
i),  who  were  present,  ^tropius  says  nostili  manu  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  tale  was 
soon  invented  that  the  dart  was  from  the  hand  of  a  Christian  in  Julian's  army. 
The  question  is  discussed  by  Btittner-Wobst  in  Pbilologus,  51,  p.  561  sqq,  (189s). 
Libanius  (ii.  31,  Reiske)  adopted  a  rumour  that  the  man  whose  dart  dealt  death  to 
the  Emperor  was  Tati)v6v  nv,  which  was  not  understood  until  O.  Crusius  recently 
(Pbilologus,  ib.  p.  735  j^^.)  pointed  to  a  notice  in  Stephanus(p.  C98)that  the  Tatoi 
were  an  Arabic  tribe  to  the  south  of  the  Saracens.  Libanius  statement  would 
thus  prove  not  that  a  Taene  killed  Julian,  but  that  there  were  Taenes  in  his  army. 
Noldeke  (Philol.  52,  p.  736)  has  confirmed  Crusius,  and  showed  that  the  name 
Taene  first  occurs  in  a  Syriac  book  (c.  210  A.D. )  and  is  rendered  in  the  Praq)ar. 
Evangel,  of  Eusebius,  vi.  10,  14  (Hein.),  by  Toivotf.] 

M^por  himself  declared  to  the  Romans  that  it  was  his  practice  to  comfort  the 
families  of  his  deceased  satraps  by  sending  them,  as  a  present,  the  heads  of  the 
guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  by  their  master's  side.  Libaniu,  d«  neoe 
Julian,  ulcis.  c  xiii.  p.  163. 
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The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered^  after  his  recovery  from  n« 
the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  of  blood, 
were  expressive  of  his  martial  spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse 
and  arms,  and  was  impatient  to  rush  into  the  battle.  His 
remaining  strength  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort;  and 
the  surgeons  who  examined  his  wound  discovered  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the  awful  moments  with 
the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a  sage ;  the  philosophers  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  this  fatal  expedition  compared  the  tent  of 
Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates ;  and  the  spectators,  whom 
duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  around  his  couch, 
listened  with  respectful  grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their 
dying  emperor.^  **  Friends  and  fellow -soldiers,  the  seasonable 
period  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I  have 
learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent 
than  the  body  ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  nobler  substance 
should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than  of  affliction.  I  have 
learned  from  religion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the 
reward  of  piety  ;^^  and.  I  accept,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  the 
mortal  stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  char- 
acter, which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  fortitude. 
I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am  pleased 
to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life ;  and  I  can  affirm, 
with  confidence,  that  the  supreme  authority,  that  emanation  of 
the  Divine  Power,  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and 
immaculate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of 
despotism,  I  have  considered  the  happiness  of  the  people  as  the 
end  of  government.  Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of 
prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  the  event 
to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels, 
as  long  as  peace  was  consistent  with  the  public  welfiire ;  but, 
when  the  imperious  voice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms, 
I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  wai,  with  the  clear  fore- 
knowledge (which  I   had  acquired  from  the  art  of  divination) 

**  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  might  countenance  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration  which  Ammianus  heard  and  has 
transcriDed.  The  version  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bl^terie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I 
have  followed  him  in  expressing  the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly 
insinuated  in  the  original 

"^^  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c  31)  has  displayed  that  doctrine  in  an  agreeable  tale.  Yet 
the  Jupiter  (in  the  i6th  book  of  the  Iliad)  who  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the 
death  of  Sarpedon  his  son  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory 
beyond  the  grave. 
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that  I  was  destined  to  &11  by  the  sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to 
perish  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  con- 
spiracy, or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has 
given  roe,  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable  career,  a  splendid  and 
glorious  departure  from  this  world ;  and  I  hold  it  equally  absurd, 

equally  base,  to  solicit,  or  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  &te. ^Thus 

much  I  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fitils  me,  and  I 
feel  the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cautiously  refrain  finom 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  suffrages  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  imprudent,  or 
injudicious  ;  and,  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I  should  recom- 
mend. I  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen,  express  my  hopes  that 
the  Romans  may  be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous 
sovereign."  After  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a 
firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a  military 
testament,^^^  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune ;  and,  making 
some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  present,  he  understood, 
from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that  Anatolius  was  killed  ;  and  be- 
wailed, with  amiable  inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.  At 
the  same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly  tears,  the 
Cute  of  a  prince  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be  united  with 
heaven,  and  with  the  stars. ^^  The  spectators  were  silent ;  and 
Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  the  philoso- 
phers Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The 
efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably 
hastened  his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh 
violence  ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  the 
veins  :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  drunk  it,  expired  without  pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight 
Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thir^- 
second  year  of  his  age,  afler  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  eignt 
months  from  the  death  of  Constantius.  In  his  last  mom<snts 
he   displayed,   perhaps   with    some    ostentation,   the    love    of 

i<A  The  soldiers  who  made  their  verbal,  or  nuncupatory.  testaments  upon 
actual  service  (in  procinctii)  were  exempted  from  the  formalities  of  the  Roman 
law.  See  Heineccius  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Roman,  tom.  i.  p.  504),  and  Montoquiea 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxvii. ). 

iw  This  anion  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  stherial  substance  of  the 
universe  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  but  it  seems  to  exclude 
any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See  Warburton's  learned  and  rational 
observations,  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.  p.  199-3x6. 
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virtue  and  of  fkme  which  had  been  the  ruling  passions  of  his 

Ufe.»o3 

The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  caUmities  of  the  empire,  Bagtoaofi 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself,  who  had  fSSuL  a 
neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of  his  designs  by  the 
timely  and  judicious  nomination  of  an  associate  and  successor. 
But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his 
own  person ;  and,  if  he  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  in- 
vesting with  the  purple  the  most  worthy  among  the  Romans,  he 
was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice, 
the  jealousy  of  power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural 
presumption  of  health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  un- 
expected death  left  the  empire  without  a  master  and  without 
an  heir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  danger,  which,  in  the  space 
of  fourscore  years,  had  never  been  experienced,  since  the 
election  of  Diocletian.  In  a  government  which  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority 
of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official  rank  were 
accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  candidates  who  might  aspire 
to  afcend  the  vacant  throne  could  be  supported  onlv  by  the 
consciousness  of  personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular 
&vour.  But  the  situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  an  host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the  moments  of 
grief  and  deliberation.  In  this  scene  of  terror  and  distress,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  prince,  according  to  his  o¥m  directions, 
was  decently  embalmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals 
convened  a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders  of  the 
l^ions  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and  in&ntrv,  were 
invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours  of  the  night  had  not 
passed  away  without  some  secret  cabals ;  and,  when  the  election 
of  an  emperor  was  proposed,  the  spirit  of  £9u^ion  began  to 
agitate  the  assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthaeus  collected  the 
remains  of  the  court  of  Constantius ;  the  firiends  of  Julian  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus  and  Ne- 
vitta ;  and  the  most  &tal  consequences  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  discord  of  two  Actions,  so  opposite  in  their  character 
and  interest,  in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps  in 
their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of  Sallust  could 
alone  reconcile  their  divisions  and  unite  their  sufirages;  and 

^  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammianus  (xxv.  3},  an 
intelligent  spectator.  Libanius,  who  turns  with  horror  from  the  scene,  has  supplied 
some  circuinstances  (Orat  P&rentaL  c.  136-140  p.  359-362).  The  calumnies  of 
Gregory,  and  the  legends  of  more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  siUmily  despised. 
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the  venerable  prefect  would  immediately  have  been  declared 
the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and  modest 
firmness,  had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  so  unequal  to 
the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  who  were  surprised 
and  perplexed  by  his  refusal,  shewed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the 
salutary  advice  of  an  inferior  ofiicer,^^  that  they  should  act  as 
they  would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ;  that  they 
should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the  array  from  the 
present  distress ;  and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  confines  of  Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  united 
and  deliberate  counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign. 
While  they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no 
more  than  Jirst  ^^^  of  the  domestics,  with  the  names  of  Emperor 
and  Augustus.  The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly  re- 
peated by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The  new  prince, 
astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was  hastily  invested  with  the 
Imperial  ornaments  and  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
generals  whose  favour  and  protection  he  so  lately  solicited. 
The  strongest  recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father.  Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honourable  retirement, 
the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  obscure  freedom  of  a 
private  station,  the  son  indulged  his  taste  for  wine  and  women ; 
yet  he  supported,  with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian  ^^ 
and  a  soldier.  Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the 
ambitious  qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheerfril  temper, 
and  fiimiliar  wit,  had  gained  the  affection  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
and  the  generals  of  both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  election, 
which  had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies. 
The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was  moderated  by  the 
just  apprehension  that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.     The  pressing  voice  of  necessity 

i<M Honoratior  aliquis  miles;  perhaps  Ammianus  himself.  The  modest  and 
judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at  which  he  was  undoubtedly 
present  (xxv.  5). 

i^The/WwfTJ,  or pimiceriits,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator;  and,  though 
only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  Cod.  Theodosian.  1.  vl  tit 
xxiv.    These  privil^es  are  porhaps  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Jovian. 

i«The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  22),  Sozomen  (1.  vL  c.  3),  and 
Theodoret  (1.  iv.  c.  i),  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a  confessor  under  the 
preceding  reign ;  and  piously  suppose  that  he  refused  the  purple,  till  the  whole 
army  unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  were   Christians.      Ammianus.  cailmly 

JDursulng  his  narrative,  overthrows  the  legend  by  a  single  sentence.     Hostiis  pro 
oviano  extisque  inspectis  pronuntiatum  est,  &c.  xxv.  6. 
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was  obeyed  without  delay ;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by  Jovian, 
a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor  had  expired,  were  to  prosecute 
a  march  which  could  alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their 
actual  distress.^®^ 

The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed  by  his  JJJggJ^ 
fears ;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  measur^  by  jkgtjjjrt 
the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates  his  deliverance.  The  welcome  i«»  J«y 
news  of  the  death  of  Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the 
camp  of  Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sudden 
confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately  detached  the  royal 
cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  ImmortaU^^  to  second  and 
support  the  pursuit ;  and  discharged  the  whole  weight  of  his 
united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  The  rear-guard 
was  thrown  into  disorder ;  the  renowned  legions,  which  derived 
their  titles  from  Diocletian  and  his  warlike  colleague,  were 
broke  and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants ;  and  three 
tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of  their 
soldiers.  The  battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering 
valour  of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed  with  a 
great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants ;  and  the  army,  after 
marching  and  fighting  a  long  summer's  day,  arrived,  in  the 
evening,  at  Samara  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hun-  CB^iMfii 
dred  miles  above  Ctesiphon.^^  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Bar- 
barians, instead  of  harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp,  of 
Jovian  which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley. 
From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the 
wearied  legionaries ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  pene- 
trated with  desperate  coura^re  through  the  Praetorian  gate,  was 
cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the  Imperial  tent. 
In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of  Carche  was  protected  by 
the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river ;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  in- 
cessantly exposed   to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the   SaracenSj 

U7  Ammianus  (xxv.  lo)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  portrait  of  Jovian : 
to  which  the  younger  Victor  has  added  some  remarkable  strokes.  The  Abb6  de 
la  Bldterie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  1-238)  has  composed  an  elaborate 
history  of  his  short  reign ;  a  work  remarkably  distinguished  by  elegance  of  style, 
critical  disquisition,  and  religious  prejudice. 

i<iB  R^ius  equitatos.  It  appears  from  Procopius  that  the  Immortals,  so  famous 
under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we  mav  use  that  improper  word, 
by  the  Sassanides.     Brisson  de  Re^o  Persico,  p.  268,  &c. 

109  xhe  obscure  villages  of  the  mland  country  are  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  can 
we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell :  but  M.  d'Anville  has  demonstrated 
the  precise  situation  of  Sumere,  Carche,  and  Dura,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
<G6Qgraphie  Ancienne,  torn.  iL  p.  248.  L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95,  ^  Ih 
the  mnth  century,  Sumere,  or  Samara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  o€  name,  the 
royal  rcsktenoe  of  the  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  [Among  tb«  palacei  at 
Saanrcft  was  that  of  Al-HArflnl,  built  hf  Caliph  AL-Wftthik.] 
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CDir]  pitched  their  tenta  near  the  city  of  Dura,^^^  four  days  after  the 

death  of  Julian.     The  Tigris  was  still  on  their  left ;  their  hopes 
and   provisions   were    almost    consumed ;    and    the   impatient 
soldiers,    who    had    fondly     persuaded    themselves    that    the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  fJEur  distant,  requested  their  new 
sovereign  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage 
of  the  river.     With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian 
endeavoured  to  check  their  rashness ;  by  representing  that,  if 
they  possessed  sufficient  skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  they  would  only  deliver  themselves 
naked  and  defenceless  to  the  Barbarians,  who  had  occupied  the 
opposite  banks.     Yielding  at  length  to  their  clamorous  importu- 
nities, he  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls 
and  Germans,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure, 
which  might  serve  either  as  an  encouragement,  or  as  a  warning, 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.     In  the  silence  of  the  night,  they 
swam  the  Tigris,  surprised  an  unguarded  post  of  the  enemy,  and 
displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  their  resolution  and 
fortune.     The  success  of  this  trial  disposed  the  emperor  to  listen 
to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  who  proposed  to  construct  a 
floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats, 
covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fiuscines.^^^     Two  important 
days  were  spent  in  the  ineffectual  labour;  and  the  Romans, 
who  already  endured  the  miseries  of  fiunine,  cast  a  look  of  de- 
spair on  the  Tigris,  and  upon  the  Barbarians ;  whose  numbers 
and    obstinacy    increased    with    the    distress  of  the   Imperial 
army.^i^ 
vmoiuiiob        In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Romans 
^  t^Miy  were  revived  by  the  sound  of  peace.     The  transient  presumption 
of  Sapor  had  vanished :   he  observed,  with   serious   concern, 
that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubtful  combats,  he  had  lost  his 
most  faithful  and  intrepid  nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  train  of  elephants :    and  the  experienced 

uo  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the  rebels  of 
Media  and  Persia  (Polybius,  1.  v.  c  48,  52,  p.  548,  552,  edit.  Casaubon,  in  8vo). 

ui  A  similar  expedient  was  propc^ed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thousand,  and 
wisely  rejected.  Xenophon,  Anaoasis,  1.  iii.  p.  255,  256,  2^7.  It  appears  from 
our  modem  travellers  that  rafts  floating  on  bladders  performed  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  Tigris.    [On  the  course  of  the  Tigris  here  cp.  App.  24.  J 

Us  The  first  military  acts  of  the  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  by  Ammianus  (xxv. 

6),  Libanius  (Orat  Parent,  c.  146,  p.  364),  and  Zosimus  (L  iiL  p.  189,  190,  191, 

[c.  30] ).    Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness  of  Libanius,  the  ocular  testimony 

of  ^tropitis  {uno  a  Persis  atque  altero  prcelio  victus,  x.  17)  must  incline  us  to 

muped  tmU  Anunianus  has  been  too  jealous  of  the  honour  01  the  Roman  arms. 
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KXHiaich  feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  despair,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  which  might  soon  advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge, 
the  successor  of  Julian.     The  Surenas  himself,  accompanied 
by  another  satrap,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Jovian ;  ^^'  and 
declared  that  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to 
signify  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent  to  spare  and 
to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  the  relics  of  his  captive  army.     The 
hopes  of  safety  subdued  the  firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor 
was  compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council  and  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace  ;  and  the  prsefect  Sallust 
was  immediately  sent,  with  the  general  Arinthasus,  to  under- 
stand the  pleasure  of  the  Great  King.     The   crafly   Persian 
delayed,  under  various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment; started  difficulties,  required  explanations,  suggested  ex- 
pedients, receded  from  his  concessions,  increased  his  demands, 
and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of  negotiation,  till  he  had  con- 
sumed the  stock  of  provisions  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans.     Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold 
and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued  his  march  with 
unremitting  diligence;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have 
suspended  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians ;  and,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely  reached  the 
fruitful  province  of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hundred 
miles. ^^^    The  irresolute  emperor,  instead  of  breaking  through 
the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected  his  fete  with  patient  resigna- 
tion ;  and  accepted  the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.    The  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  grand&ther  of  Sapor, 
were  restored  to  the  Persian  monarchy.     He  acquired,  by  a 
single  article,  the  impregnable   city  of   Nisibis;    which    had 
sustained,  in  three  successive  sieges,   the  effort  of  his  arms. 
Singara,  and  the  castle  of  the   Moors,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise  dismembered  from  the 
empire.    It  was  considered  as  an  indulgence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  fortresses  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  effects ; 

u^Sextus  Rufus  (de  Provinciis,  c.  29)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge  of  national 
vanity.  Tanta  reverentia  nominis  Romani  fuit,  ut  a  Persis  primus  de  pace  sermo 
haberetur. 

^*  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus,  a  soldier  and  a 
spectator.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  ^mo  the  mountains  of  Corduene  could 
extend  over  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  low  as  the  conflux  of  the  Tigris  and  the  great 
Zab ;  or  Aaw  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  could  march  one  hundred  miles  in 
four  day& 
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but  the  conqueror  rigorously  insisted  that  the  Romans  should 
for  ever  abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A  peace^ 
or  rather  a  long  truce,  of  thirty  years  was  stipulated  between 
the  hostile  nations ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
solemn  oaths,  and  religious  ceremonies ;  and  hostages  of 
distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  conditions. ^^^ 

The  sophist  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with  indignation  the  sceptre 
of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Christian  successor,  professes 
to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himself  with 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  stretched 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he  might 
have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refusal. 
If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary  of  Persia,  the  Orontes,  the 
Cydnus,  the  Sangarius,  or  even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatterers 
would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
the  timid  monarch  that  his  remaining  provinces  would  still 
afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of  power  and  luxury.^^^ 
Without  adopting  in  its  full  force  this  malicious  insinuation, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious 
a  treaty  was  fecilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The 
obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune  rather  than 
by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
Persians ;  that  he  might  prevent  the  designs  of  Procopius,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his 
doubtful  reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which  were  still 
ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond 
the  Tigris.  1^'''  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river,  at  no 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal  station  of  Dura,^^^ 

i^The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Ammianus  (xxv. 
7),  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142,  p.  364).  Zosimus  (I.  iii.  p.  190,  191,  [a  31]  )> 
'Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iv.  p.  117,  118  Tv.,  a  15],  who  imputes  the  distress  to 
Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian),  and  Eutropius  (x.  17).  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  who  was  present  in  a  military  station,  styles  this  peace  necessariam 
quidem  sed  ignobilem. 

!'•  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  143,  p.  364,  365. 

117  Conditionibus  .  .  .  dispendiosis  Romans  reipublicse  impositis  .  .  .  Quibus 
cupidior  regni  quam  gloriae  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  adquievit.  Sextus  Rufus  de 
Provinciis,  c.  29.  La  Bl^erie  has  expressed,  in  a  long  direct  oration,  these 
specious  considerations  of  public  and  pnvate  interest.     Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  L  p. 

11^  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zabatus  (Anabasis,  L  ii.  p. 

156,  1.  iii.  p.  226),  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400  feet  broad,  which  falls  into 

the  Tigris  [at  Al-Hadltha]  fourteen  hours  below  Mosul      The  error  of  the  Greeks 

bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  lYie  naxcves  of  the  Wol/ijjvcm),  and  the  Goo/ 

(Capros).    They  created  these  animals  lo  aUcn^V^ift  Tiger  o\  ^^^Sa^su   ^Another 

tribtttsuy  of  the  Tigris,  the  Araan  Sa,  \a  ca»fiA"t^i3M-%flbr\Staa  c\>«^VTwa\ 
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the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  without  generals,  or  guides,  or  pro- 
visions, were  abandoned,  above  twelve  hundred  miles  fipom  their 
native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a  victorious  monarch. 
The  difference  of  their  conduct  and  success  depended  much 
more  on  their  character  than  on  their  situation.  Instead  of 
tamely  resigning  themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and 
private  views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of  the 
Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  popular 
assembly ;  where  the  mind  of  each  citizen  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom,  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
'  Conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  and 
I  discipline,  they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate ; 
every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience,  courage,  and 
military  skill ;  and  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  monarchy.^^^ 

As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  concessions,  the  emperor  might  m$ 
perhaps  have  stipulated  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans mfSSto***^ 
should  be  plentifully  supplied ;  ^^  and  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But,  if  Jovian  presumed 
to  solicit  those  equitable  terms,  they  were  sternly  refused  by 
the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East ;  whose  clemency  had  pardoned 
the  invaders  of  his  country.  The  Saracens  sometimes  inter- 
cepted the  stragglers  of  the  march  ;  but  the  generals  and 
troops  of  Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms;  and  Jovian 
was  suffered  to  explore  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  small  vessels,  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  performed  the 
most  essential  service.  They  flrst  conveyed  the  emperor  and 
his  fiivourites;  and  afterwards  transported,  in  many  successive 
voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army.  But,  as  every  man  was 
anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being 
left  on  the  hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who  were  too  im- 
patient to  wait  the  slow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured 
themselves  on  light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins;  and,  drawing 
after  them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  success,  to 
swim  across  the  river.  Many  of  these  daring  adventurers 
were  swallowed  by  the  waves ;  many  others,  who  were  carried 

ut  The  Cyrofadia  is  vaeue  and  languid :  the  Anabasis  circumstantial  and  ani- 
mated.    Such  IS  the  etemsd  difference  between  fiction  and  truth. 

uo  According  to  Rufinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was  stipulated  bj 
the  treaty ;  and  Theodoret  affirms  that  the  obligation  was  faithfully  discharged  bj 
tbe  Piermsuis.    Such  a  fact  is  probable,  but  undoubledV^  talse.    ^Scft  T^Smkwotmi^ 
Hfst,  des  Empereun,  torn.  iv.  p.  702. 
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along  by  the  violence  of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
avarice,  or  cruelty,  of  the  wild  Arabs :  and  the  loss  which  the 
army  sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  was  not  inferior 
to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  landed  on  the  western  bank,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
hostile  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march  of 
two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  they  en- 
dured the  last  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger.  They  were 
obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy  desert,  which,  in  the  extent  of 
seventy  miles,  did  not  afford  a  single  blade  of  sweet  grass, 
nor  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhospit- 
able waste  was  untrod  by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  car 
enemies.  Whenever  a  small  measure  of  flour  could  be  dis- 
covered  in  the  csmp.  twenty  pounds  weight  were  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  :  ^^^  the  beasts  of  burden 
were  slaughtered  and  devoured;  and  the  desert  was  strewed 
with  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
tattered  garments  and  meagre  countenances  displayed  their 
past  sufferings  and  actual  misery.  A  small  convoy  of  pro- 
visions advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  for  as  the  castle  of  Ur ; 
and  the  supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared  the 
Bdelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilsaphata,^^  the 
emperor  most  graciously  received  the  generals  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  the  remains  of  a  once  flourishing  army  at  length  re- 
posed themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengers 
of  Jovian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of 
flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the  new 
prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe ;  by  placing 
the  military  command  in  the  hands  of  those  oflicers  who,  from 
motives  of  interest  or  inclination,  would  flrmly  support  the 
cause  of  their  benefactor. ^^^ 

i*^We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  Lucan  (PharsaL  iv.  95),  who  describes  a 
similar  distress  of  Caesar's  army  in  Spain : 

Saeva  fames  aderat 

Miles  eget :  toto  censCl  non  prodigus  emit 
Exiguam  Cererem.     Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes  1 
Non  deest  prolato  jejunus  venditor  auro. 
See  Guichardt  (Nouveaux  M«moires  Militaires,  tom.  i.  p.  379-382).    His  Analysis 
of  tbe  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa  is  the  noblest  monument  that  has  ever 
been  raised  to  the  mme  of  Caesar. 

1^  M.  d'Anville  (see  bis  Maps,  and  TEuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92,  93)traces  their 
march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Hatra  [Al-^a^r],  Ur,  and  Thilsaphata. 
which  Ammianus  has  mentioned.  He  does  not  complain  of  the  Samiel,  the 
deadly  hot  wind,  which  Th^venot  (Voyages,  part  ii  li.  p.  193)  so  much  dreaded. 

1^  Tlie  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  Ammianus  bay.  g),  Libanius  (Orat 
PlEwent.  c.  143,  p.  365)1  and  Zosimus  (I  iiL  p.  194  [c  33]). 
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friends  of  Jnlian  had  confidently  announced  the  socoefls  ofiyjgMi 
pedition.  They  entertained  a  fond  persuasion  that  the  ataiut  th« 
»  of  the  gods  would  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
that  Persia  would  be  reduced  to  the  humble  state  of  a 
iry  province^  governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and  mannen, 
nguage^  of  their  conquerors ;  and  that  the  youth  of  Ecba- 
nd  Susa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian 
"s.^^^  The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his 
mication  with  the  empire ;  and^  from  the  moment  that 
sed  the  Tigris,  his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of 
:e  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their  contemplation  of 
1  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour  of 
ath ;  and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they  could  no 

deny,  the  truth  of  that  &tal  event. ^^  The  messengers  of 
promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary 
:  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more  sincere,  revealed  the 
!e  of  the  emperor  and  the  conditions  of  the  ignominious 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with  astonishment 
ief,  with  indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were  informed 
ie  unworthy  successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five  pro- 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and  that 
mefully  surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  important  city 
ibis,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  provinces  of  the  East.^^ 
eep  and   dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public  faith 

be  observed,  when  it   becomes  incompatible  with   the 

safety,  was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversation ;  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  emperor  would  redeem 
lillanimons  behaviour  by  a  splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy. 
flexible  spirit  of  the  Roman  senate  had  always  disclaimed 
equal  conditions  which  were  extorted  from  the  distress  of 
iptive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
il  honour  by  delivering  the  guilty  general  into  the  hands 

Barbarians,  the  greatest  part  of  the  subjects  of  Jovian 

lanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145,  p.  566.    Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and 

f  a  rhetorician. 

e  people  of  Carrhae,  a  city  devoted  to  Paganism,  buried  the  inauspicious 

nr  under  a  pile  of  stones.     Zosimus.  L  iiL  p.  196  [a  54].    Libanius,  when 

ed  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his  sword ;  ait  he  recollected  that 

d  condemned  suicide,  and  that  he  must  live  to  compose  the  panegyric  of 

Jbanius  de  Viti  suA,  torn.  ii.  p.  45,  46). 

imianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  aamitted  as  fair  and  credible  witoeases  of 

ic  language  and  opinions.    The  people  of  Antioch  reviled  an  ignominioius 

hkh  exposed  them  to  the  Persians  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier. 

.  Valesiana,  p.  845,  ex  Johanne  Antiochena) 
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would  have  cheerfuUy  acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  an 
times.^*^ 
j«vmtvM«-  But  the  emperor^  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  nis 
VM^SSn-  stitutional  authority,  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  laws 
mS^ 22^  arms  of  the  state ;  and  the  same  motives  which  had  forced 
Siffp**"-  to  subscribe,  now  pressed  him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  p 
He  was  impatient  to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  < 
provinces ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  religion  and  ho 
concealed  the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of  Jovian, 
withstanding  the  dutiful  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants,  dec< 
as  well  as  prudence,  forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  p 
of  Nisibis ;  but,  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Binesea 
ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from 
citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  proclaimed,  i 
name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.  The  prin 
citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fiital  moment,  had  confide 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves  at  his 
They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or,  at  least,  not  to  del 
a  fiuthful  colony  to  the  rage  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  exaspei 
by  the  three  successive  defeats  which  he  had  experie 
under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms 
courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country ;  they  requ< 
only  the  permission  of  using  them  in  their  oivn  defence ; 
as  soon  as  they  had  asserted  their  independence,  they  sli 
implore  the  fiivour  of  being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  o 
subjects.  Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their  tears, 
IneffectuaL  Jovian  alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the  san 
of  oaths ;  and,  as  the  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted 
present  of  a  crown  of  gold  convinced  the  citizens  of  their  li 
less  condition,  the  advocate  Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  excl 
''O  Emperor!  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  citi< 
your  dominions  I "  Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  had  assu 
the  habits  of  a  prince,^^  was  displeased  with  freedom, 
offended  with  truth :  and,  as  he  reasonably  supposed  that 
discontent  of  the  people  might  incline  them  to  submit  tc 

u^  The  Abb6  de  U  Bl^terie  (Hist  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  219-227),  though  a : 
casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise ; 
he  cattU  noi  dismember  the  empire,  nor  alienate,  without  their  consent 
allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have  never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in 
political  metaphysics. 

i>  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royal  act.    A  brave  oflScer,  his  name-sake 
bad  been  thought  vrorthv  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from  supper,  thrown  i 
wbU,  and  stODOd  to  death,  vdthout  any  form  of  trial  or  evidence  of  guilt.   Am 
XXV,  8, 
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Persian  govemment,  he  published  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death, 
that  they  should  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of  three  days. 
Ammianus  has  delineated  in  lively  colours  the  scene  of  universal 
despair,  which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion.^^ The  martial  youth  deserted,  with  indignant  grief, 
the  walls  which  they  had  so  gloriously  defended :  the  discon- 
solate mourner  dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  or 
husband,  which  must  soon  be  pro&ned  by  the  rude  hand  of  a 
Barbarian  master ;  and  the  aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and 
clung  to  the  doors,  of  the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  cheer- 
ful and  careless  hours  of  infancy.  The  highways  were  crowded 
with  a  trembling  multitude :  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  sex, 
and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity.  Every  one  strove 
to  bear  away  some  fragment  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes ; 
and,  as  they  could  not  command  the  immediate  service  of  an 
adequate  number  of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable  effects. 
The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have  aggravated 
the  hardships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives.  They  were  seated, 
however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  of  Amida ;  and  that  rising  city, 
with  the  reinforcement  of  a  very  considerable  colony,  soon  re- 
covered its  former  splendour,  and  became  the  capital  of  Meso- 
potamia.^^ Similar  orders  were  dispatched  by  the  emperor  for 
the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors  ;  and  for 
the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  Sapor 
enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  and  this  ignominious 
peace  has  justly  been  considered  as  a  memorable  sera  in  th  decline 
and  &11  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had 
sometimes  relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable 
provinces ;  but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  had  never  retired  before  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
enemy.^'^ 

After  Jovian   had  performed  those  eniraffements  which  the 
voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he     ^*^ 
hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded 
with  his  whole  court  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch.^^     With- 
in See  zxv.  9.  and  Zosimus,  1.  iiL  p.  194.  195  fc*  33I. 

i»Chron.  Paschal  p,  300  [vol.  i.  p.  554,  ed.  Bonn}  The  ecclesiastical  Notitiae 
may  be  consulted. 

ui  Zosimus,  L  ill  p.  192,  193  [c.  ^].  Sextus  Rufus  de  Hrovindis,  c.  ag. 
Augustin.  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  be  applied  and 
intmneted  with  some  caution. 

^Atamumus,  xxv.  ^    Zosimus,  I  iii.  p.  196  [c.  y^    H«  m'^V  \i^  «&ax^  ^ 
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out  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  he  was  pro; 
by  humanity  and  gpratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  honours  ' 
remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign ;  ^^  and  Procopius 
sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman,  was  remove 
the  command  of  the  army,  under  the  decent  pretence  < 
ducting  the  funeral.  The  corpse  of  Julian  was  trans 
from  Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days ;  t 
it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  £ast,  was  saluted  1 
hostile  Actions,  with  mournful  lamentations  and  clai 
insults.  The  Pasans  already  placed  their  beloved  hero 
rank  of  those  goSs  whose  worship  he  had  restored ;  whi 
invectives  of  the  Christians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  apos 
hell,  and  his  body  to  the  grave.^^  One  party  lament< 
approaching  ruin  of  their  altars;  the  other  celebrate 
marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church.  The  Christiai 
plauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke  of 
vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  over  the 
head  of  Julian.  They  acknowledged^^  that  the  death 
tyrant,  at  the  instant  he  expired  beyond  the  Tigris,  v 
ttealed  to  the  saints  of  £g3rpt,  S3rria  and  Cappadocia ;  ^^ 
instead  of  suffering  him  to  fi&ll  by  the  Persian  darts,  their 
cretion  ascribed  the  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  oi 
mortal  or  immortal  champion  of  the  &ith.^^  Such  impi 
declarations  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice,  or  ere 
of  their  adversaries ;  '^^  who  darkly  insinuated,  or  confi 

vino  Venerique  indulgens.  But  I  agree  with  La  Bl^terie  (torn.  i.  p.  i4( 
rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot  (ap.  Suidam)  celebi 
Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  wi/e^  and  a  troop  of  concubines. 

>*>  The  Abb6  de  la  Bl^erie  (torn.  i.  p.  156,  209)  handsomely  exposes  th 
bigotry  of  Baronius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to  the  dogs,  ne  c 
quidem  sepulturft  dignus. 

1**  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint  (Libanius.  Monod.  torn.  ii.  p. 
Orat.  Pftrent  a  1^5,  ^  367.  c.  156,  p.  377,  with  Grregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv 
13a  [v.,  c.  36-38]).    The  Christian  orator  faintly  mutters  some  exhortat 
modesty  and  forgiveness :  but  he  is  well  satisfied  that  the  real  sufferings  c 
will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  torments  of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

ute  [A  necessary  correction  of  acknowledge,  which  appears  in  the  c^uart( 

i*Tulemont(Hist.des£mpereurs,tom.  iv.  p.  549)  has  collected  thesevisioni 
saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the  night  on  a  secret  expedition 

u*Sozomen  (I  vL    a)  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  tyrannicide; 
whole  passage,  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  translated,  is  prudently  suppressec 
president  Cousin. 

U7  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumour  was  sc 

telo  cecidisse  Romano.     It  was  carried,  by  some  deserters,  to  the  Persian 

and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  by  Saf 

his  sabMCts  (Amroian.  xxv.  6.    Libanius  de  ulcisoendA  Juliani  nece.  c  xiil 

z6j).    It  was  urged,  as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  cl 

promised  reward  (Liban.  Orat  Parent  c  141*  V-  ^A-   ^^^  ^^^  ^V^^  *>« 

who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  Y>e  ignotanX  dt  *\\»  tStacx  \  «  \»  tsiv^v 

in  tbc  same  action.     Aroniianus  neither  iex^  not  'vosgAXCft  ^  «9s^\^a«(u 
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■eited,  that  the  governors  of  the  church  had  instigated  and 
rected  the  fanatisism  of  a  domestic  assassin.  ^^  Above  sixteen 
»r8  after  the  death  of  Julian^  the  charge  was  solemnly  and 
ihemently  urged,  in  a  public  oration^  addressed  by  Libanius  to 
le  emperor  Theodosius.  His  suspicions  are  unsupported  by 
ct  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  esteem  the  generous  seal  of 
le  sophist  of  Antioch  for  the  cold  and  neglected  ashes  of  his 
iend."» 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  as  in  the  nA 
iumphsy  of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be  cor-^'"'** 
ctea  by  that  of  satire  and  ridicule ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
Le  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the  gloiy  of  the  living 
'  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections  should  not  be  concealed  from 
le  eyes  of  the  world.  ^^  This  custom  was  practised  in  the 
neral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who  resented  his  contempt 
id  aversion  for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a 
tiristian  audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated  representation  of 
le  fsiults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  various 
laracter  and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample  scope  for 
easantry  and  ridicule. ^^^  In  the  exercise  of  his  uncommon 
lents,  he  often  descended  below  the  majesty  of  his  rank, 
lexander  was  transformed  into  Diogenes ;  the  philosopher  was 
igraded  into  a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by 
[cessive  vanity :  his  superstition  disturbed  the  peace,  and  en- 
ingered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  empire ;  and  his  irregular  sallies 
ere  the  less  entitled  to  indulgence,  as  they  appear  to  be  the 
borious  efforts  of  art,  or  even  of  affectation.  The  remains  of 
ilian  were  interred  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia ;  but  his  stately  tomb 
bich  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid 
^dnus,^^  was  displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends,  who  loved  and 

l»*OoTi«  cKroAi|v  nktipmy  r^  o^mv  avrmv  opxorrc.  This  dark  and  ambigUOUS 
pression  may  point  to  Athanasius,  the  first,  without  a  rival,  of  the  Chnstian 
rgy  (Libanius  de  ulcis.  Jul  nece,  c.  5,  p.  149.     I^  B16tene,  Hist,  de  Jovieo,  L  i. 

179). 

i^The  Orator  (Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grsec.  torn.  viL  p.  145-179)  scatters  suspicions, 
mands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates  that  proofs  might  still  be  obtained.  He 
aribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the  criminal  neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 
^^At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that  frugal 
iperor  anxiously  inquired,  how  much  it  cost? — Fourscore  thousand  pounds 
aities). — Give  me  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum,  and  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber, 
eton.  in  Vespasian,  c.  19,  with  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Gronovius. 
1^ Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119,  lao  [v.,  c.  16])  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
d  ridicule  to  the  funeral  honours  of  Constantius,  whose  body  was  chaunted  over 
nmt  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 

iMQuintus  Curtius,  I  ill  c.  4.    The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions  has  been 
en  censured     Yet  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  the  tustorian  to  describe  a  river, 
ase  waters  bad  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 
VOL,  IL  34 
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revered  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philosopher 
expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish  that  the  disciple  of  Plato  might 
have  reposed  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy :  ^**  while  the 
soldiers  exclaimed  in  bolder  accents  that  the  ashes  of  Julian 
should  have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Csesar,  in  the  field  of 
Man,  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue. ^^ 
The  history  of  princes  cloes  not  very  frequently  renew  the  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  competition. 

1^  LibaniufL  Orat.  Parent,  c  156.  p.  577.  Yet  he  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
the  liberality  or  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating  the  tomb  of  Julian  (de  ulds. 
JoL  nece.  c  7,  p.  15a). 

i^Cujus  suprema  et  dneres.  s!  qui  tunc  juste  consuleret,  non  Cydnus  videre 
debeni,  quamvis  gratissimus  amnis  et  liquidus :  sed  ad  perpetuandam  gloriam 
recte  faotorum  praeterlambere  Tiberis,  intersecans  urbem  aetemam  divonimque 
vtterum  monumenta  praestringens.    Ammian.  xxv.  lo. 
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[Bt  an  inadverteney  it  was  not  mentioned  in  voL  i.  p.  443,  that  C.  do  Boor  has 
shofwn  it  to  be  hignlj  probable  (B^zantiniBche  Zeitsenrift,  i.  p.  13  aqq.)  that  the 
Anonymous  Continuer  of  Dion  is  identical  with  Peter  the  Patrician  (who  lived 
in  the  sixth  oentnry  under  Justinian).— It  should  also  be  added  to  the  notice  of 
Rufus  Festus,  on  p.  448,  that  this  writer  should  be  simply  called  Festus  (as  C. 
Wagener  observes  in  his  Jahresberioht  on  Eutropius,  in  Pnilolo^^  4S»  p.  5S1). 
as  the  addition  "  Rufus "  appears  only  in  inferior  Mss.  It  is  high^  unsafe  to 
speak,  as  some  writers  do,  of  "  Rufius  Festus,"  on  the  strength  of  a  guess  of 
Mommsen  (Hermes,  16,  p.  605)  that  the  author  of  the  Breviarium  is  identical 
with  the  Rufius  Festus  Avienus  of  C.  I.  L. ,  6, 103. — I  am  also  bound  to  state  that 
E.  Kohde  (Byz.  Ztscb.,  5,  p.  1  8Q(f.)  and  C.  Neumann  (in  the  same  number  of 
the  same  journal)  agree  in  ascriomg  to  the  tenth  cent,  the  PhUopairit^  whidi, 
with  Crampe,  I  assigned  to  the  seventh  in  voL  i  p.  340 ;  and  they  urge  weighty 
arguments  against  Crampe*s  view.] 

The  Db  MoRTriius  Perskcutorum,  which  was  briefly  noticed  in  vol  L, 
Appendix  1,  calls  for  some  further  observations  here.  It  always  seemed  dear 
that  it  was  ascribed  to  Laotantius  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
poaaible  that  L.  Caeoilius  (tlio  name  of  the  autiior  in  the  unique  Ms.  found  at 
Moissao.  and  now  in  the  Bibl.  Nationale)  might  be  a  mistake  for  L.  Gelius,  the 
name  of  Firmianus  Laotantius;  aocordingly.  fortified  by  the  judgmente  of 
Teuffel  and  Ebert.  I  am  inclined  (with  Schiller,  Burdcnardt,  imd  others)  to 
accept  the  identification,  and  suppose  that  the  difference  of  style  (justly  noticed 
by  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  n.  40)  may  be  explained  by  difference  of  subject  Yet  a  study 
of  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  ferandt  might  go  far  to  convince  one  that 
Laotantius  was  not  the  author  of  the  Mortes.  and  Uiat  Gibbon's  hesitation  was 
thoronghly  justified.  The  arguments  of  Ebert,  the  chief  champion  of  the 
Lactantian  authorship  (Ueber  den  Verfasser  des  Buches  de  M.  P.,  Ber.  der 
sacha  Ges.  der  Wissensch..  phil-'hist.  01.  1870),  have  been  assailed  with  force 
by  Brandt,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Lactantius,  in  his  essay  Ueber  die 
^tstehungsverhaltuisse  der  Proeaschr.  des  Lact.  und  des  Buches  de  II.  P. 
(Sitznngsber.  der  Wiener  Akad. ,  voL  cxxv. ,  Abh.  vi.  189S). 

(1)  There  is  a  serious  chronological  argument,  which  in  itself  (if  the  facts  were 
correct)  would  be  almost  conclusive  (first  urged  by  P.  Meyer  in  QuMt.  Laotant 
particum  prima,  1878).  The  author  of  the  Mortes  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
perseeatlona  at  Nicomedia.  where  he  wrote  after  the  middle  of  313  a.d.  (ep.  xii. 
2;  xiii.  1;  xxxv.  4;  xlviii.  1;  and  xlviii.  13;  xlix. ;  lii.  4).  But  the  Divine 
Institutions,  which  was  finished  before  310  (Brandt  has  shown,  p.  IS  agi^.,  that  it 
was  almost  certainly  completed  in  307-8),  though  begun  at  Nicomedia,  was  finished 
at  Trier,  whither  Lactantius  must  have  gone  before  310.  Therefore,  the 
writer  who  deseribes  as  an  eye-witness  the  persecutions  ^ter  310  cannot  have 
been  Lactantius. 

(S)  There  are  peonljarf ties  in  style  in  the  Mortes  wliidi  cannot  be  ex^lalnad 
by  the  nstun  at  ih»  anbjeot ;  e.g, ,  '*  more  or  leas  ctran^  y^\fBM\irM^  Qit»daBaa> 

(531) 
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Ac.  where  LaetanUuB  writei  oorreotly  *'  (p.  68,  e.y.,  muereri  with  daX,,  idolum, 
kc). 

(3)  Advocates  of  the  Laotantian  authorship  appeal  to  numerous  passages  which 
are  verbally  identical  with,  or  echoes  of,  passages  of  Lactantius.  But  Brandt  urges 
that  these  must  be  the  work  of  an  inferior  imitator,  and  are  in  fact  a  strong 
argument  Mainst  the  Laotantian  authorship.     Especially  instructive  is  a  com- 

.    parison  of  Mort.  xxxviii.  1  (which  Ebcrt  is  forced  to  regard  as  an  interpolation) 
with  Div.  Inst.  vi.  23.  §  10-12. 

(4)  Brandt  also  insists  that  the  author  of  the  Mortes  (whose  want  of  honafidet 
is  glaringly  exhibited  in  his  exaggerated  descriptions  of  Maximin's  lust,  e.^,  or 
the  cruelty  of  (Valerius ;  xxxviii.  4 ;  xxL  5)  stands  on  a  lower  ethical  level  than 
the  Lactantius  whom  we  know  from  his  undoubted  writings. 

(5)  The  weak  argument  which  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Mortes  is  dedicated  to 
'*  Donatus  confessor."  and  that  Lactantius  inscribed  his  De  Ira  Dei  to  Donatus.  is 
turned  by  Brandt  into  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  While  the  mere  identitv 
of  a  most  common  name  proves  nothing,  what  we  know  of  the  two  Donati  forbids 
the  identification.  The  Donatus  of  the  Mort  was  imprisoned  in  305  (cf.  16;  35), 
and  underwent  the  stress  of  the  persecution ;  but  the  only  thing  that  Lactantius 
has  to  8&y  to  his  'Donatus  is  to  warn  him  against  trusting  the  authority  of  philoso- 
phers. There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  De  Iia  Dei  that  the  person  addressed  was 
undergoing  imprisonment,  which,  whether  the  De  Ira  Dei  was  prior  to  311  (as 
Brandt  has  tried  to  show)  or  subsequent  (as  Ebert  held),  is  an  argument  against 
the  identification  of  tho  two  Donati. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mortes  was  ascribed  to  Lactantius  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  century,  for  Jerome  had  a  copy  in  393  a.d.,  on  which  doubtless  the  name 
of  LaotantiuB  was  inscribed;  De  vir.  111.  c.  80.  hahemus  (I  possess)  e%\u—dt 
perteouiione  librum  unum.  And  Brandt  has  corroborated  this  view  oi  Jerome's 
statement  by  showing  that  the  person  who  (c.  370  or  not  many  years  later)  inter- 
polated the  Divine  Institutions  with  the  addresses  to  the  Emperors  (see  Brandt, 
die  Kaiseranredon,  Sitzimgsbor.  der  W.  Ak.  119. 1889),  made  use  of  the  Mortes. 
supposing  it  to  be  Lactantian.     This  false  ascription  of  the  treatise,  the  work 

Eerbaps  of  a  pupil  of  Lactantius,  to  Lactantius  himself  is  accounted  for  by  Brandt 
y  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  published  anonymously,  and  the  public,  anxious 
to  discover  the  authorship,  were  led  by  the  Lactantianisms  and  the  Nicomedian 
origin  to- fix  on  tho  welRmown  writer  of  the  Divine  Institutions.  L.  Ccecilii 
would.be,  on  this  hypothesis,  probably  a  mistake  for  L.  Coilii  {ue,  Lactantii),  and 
not  the  name  of  the  true  author. 

As  for  the  date  (discussed  by  Gorres  in  Philologus,  xxxvi.  p.  697  sqq.,  1877), 
Brandt  narrows  it  aown  to  a  short  period  between  the  end  of  314  a.d.  and  the 
middle  of  315  (p.  111).  The  Epitome  of  the  Divine  Institutions  (its  Lactantian 
authorship  has  been  vindicated,  p.  2-10)  was  used  in  the  Mortes.  and  was  wriitten 
between  tne  middle  of  313  a.o.  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Mortes.  Seeck  (who 
accepts  from  Idatius  316  as  date  of  Diocletian's  death)  makes  the  limits  317  and 
321. 

On  Brandt's  arguments  I  would  observe  that  all  except  (1)  have  little  cogency. 
^4)  is  especially  weak ;  we  have  a  much  more  glaring  example  of  such  inconsistency 
in  the  case  of  Procopius  the  historian.  In  regard  to  (1),  Seeck  urges  (Gesdi.  des 
Unterg.  der  ant.  Welt,  p.  428)  Jerome's  statement  that  L.  taught  Crispus  as  Caesar. 
«.e.  after  317  a.  d.  ;  Ck>nstantine  would  not  before  his  conversion  (312,  at  earliest) 
have  chosen  a  Christian  preceptor  for  his  son ;  in  308  Crispus  was  not  more  than  two 
years  old.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  reason  for  suppoising  that  L.  went  to  Trier 
much  before  317;  therefore  he  could  be  in  Nicomedia  in  313;  and  the  ohiejf 
argument  against  the  Lactantian  authorship  of  the  Mortes  breiJcs  down.  It  may 
be  added  that  no  argument,  except  one  favourable  to  the  identification,  can  l>e 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  names  in  the  Mss. — Caelius  and  Cecilius, — 
Jn  view  of  the  fact  that  L.  CcecUitu  Firmianut  is  found  in  a  Numidian  inscription 
fC.  L  L,  8»  7241) ;  and  Lactantius  V>e\on%Q^  \a  tba  African  Diocese  (Seeck,  ib. 

On  the  life  of  Lactoatios  see  Braudx,  \3<^wt  daA\iida«ii  ^sAV.^VBoxiaG&vsi.  \«t 
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W.  Akad.,  ezz.,  1890 ;  uid  on  the  interpolations  in  the  Divine  Inst,  (see  above 
ehap.  XX.  n.  9)  his  two  papers,  Die  dualistisohen  ZnslLtce,  ib,  oxviii,  1889.  and 
Die  Kaiaeranraden.  ib,  oxix. .  1889. 

To  understand  the  historical  work  of  Euskuvs  of  Cssarea.  we  must  (danoe  at 
the  *'  Chronographies "  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus.  who  flourished  in  tne  early 
part  of  the  third  century  and  wrote  his  ohronographieal  work  between  818  and 
821  A-D.  All  that  is  known  about  him  and  his  work  will  be  found  in  the  invalu- 
able studv  of  H.  Grelser,  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  und  die  byzaatinische  ChronO' 
sraphie  (1880).  He  is  the  founder  of  Bvzantine  ohronography.  His  system  is 
determined  by  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  world-epoch  of  6000  years ;  and  he  divides 
this  into  two  parts  at  the  death  of  Phalek.  He  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the 
Incarnation  took  place  in  the  year  5500  ( =8  b.c.  ) ;  after  which  there  are  500  yean 
of  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  world  ana  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  or  the 
World-Sabbath.  The  date  of  Moses  was  fixed  at  1080  years  before  the  flni 
olympiad  by  Justus  of  Tiberias,  and  this  view,  to  wliich  the  apologist  Justin  gave 
enrrency,  is  maintained  by  Africanus,  who  puts  Moses  in  o707-8  and  the  flnt 
ohrmpiad=fir8t  year  of  Ahaz  in  4787-8.  A  contemporary  of  Africanus.  fiUppolytus 
of  Borne,  also  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  world,  which  Gelser  (ii.  83)  des^ates  aa  a 
very  feeble  performance,  in  erudition  far  inferior  to  that  of  Africanus. 

The  clironicle  of  Eusobius.  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  threw  that  of 
Africanus  into  the  background.  Oelzer  (ii.  48  sqq. )  gives  him  the  credit  which  he 
deserves  for  his  excellent  critical  discussion  of  the  number  of  years  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  Here  we  have  a  contradiction 
between. St.  Paul  and  the  Book  of  Judges  on  one  hand,  and  the  Books  of  Kings 
on  the  other.  Eusebius  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  inspired  numbers  wiUi 
masterly  ability,  just  as  if  they  occurred  in  profane  docimients,  and  rejects  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  PauL  "In  later  patristic  literature  we  find  nothing 
similar.  The  Greek  Church  was  perfectly  speechless  at  the  boldness  which 
treated  the  chronological  sketch  of  the  apostle  like  that  of  a  profane  author  * 
(Oeker.  iL  47). 

Again  the  historical  instinct  of  Eusebius  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  his  era. 
While  Africanus  began  with  Adam,  this  instinct  taught  Eusebius  that  all  Hebrew 
events  before  Abraham  were  "  prehistoric/'  and  so  he  dated  events  by  the  years 
of  Abraham,  whom  he  places  in  8017  b.c.  ,  whereas  the  date  of  Africanus  was  8300. 
But  this  was  little  compared  with  his  boldness  in  rejecting  the  received  date  of 
Moses,  whom  he  placed  in  1518  b.c.  instead  of  1795  b.c 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Panegyric  on  Constantine,  and  the  Life  of 
Constantino  (a  Denksehrifl  rather  than  a  regular  biography;  Ranke),  the 
guying  idea  of  Eusebius  is  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  empire,  for  which 
Constantine  was  the  chosen  instrumenL  See  Ranke's  short  suggestive  essay  in 
Weltgesohichte,  ii.  8,  849  aqq.  ;  one  of  his  points  is  that  we  must  not  ]^neas  some 
deviations  in  the  Life,  written  after  Constantine's  death,  from  the  earlier  works. 
But  we  must  agree  with  the  remark  of  O.  Seeck :  '  ^Nichts  hat  dem  Andenken  des 
groesen  Kaisers  mehr  g^eschadet  als  das  Liigenbuch  des  Eusebioa  ".  Seeck  declines 
to  make  any  use  of  the  documents  contained  in  it.  P.  Meyer,  de  Vita  Const. 
Eos^iana,  1883 ;  V.  Schultee,  Quellen-untersuchungen  zur  vita  Const  des  Ens., 
in  Zeitaeh.  ftlr  Kirchengesch.,  xiv.  p.  503  Bqq.,  1894 ;  Amedeo  Crivellucci,  Delia 
fede  storica  di  Eusebio  nella  vita  di  Constantino.  18B8  (Livomo) ;  Oorres,  Z.  f . 
wise.  Theol.,  xx.  815  sqq. ;  xxi.  35  9qq. ;  xxxiii.  184  9qq. 

Two  historical  fragments,  one  covering  a-d.  893-337,  the  other  a.d.  474-686, 
first  printed  by  H.  vaiois  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ammian  (from  a  Ms. 
belonging  to  J.  Sirmond.  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  Phillippe  eoUeotion, 
and  was  translated  in  1887  from  Cheltenham  to  Berlin),  are  generally  deeoribed 
under  the  name  Akontmus  Valksii.  This  title  is  misleading,  by  its  suggestion 
that  the  two  fragments  belong  to  the  same  work,  whereas  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other ;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  refer  to  them  under  the  old  title. 
Though  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ammianus,  Oardthausen,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Vaiois,  printed  them  at  the  end  of  his  edition.  The  authoritative  edition 
i»now  MommMeD*a  in  the  Chronica  Biinora  (M.  O.  H.'j ;  Vki«  tax  ^\)^«iGL  ^TMsn» 
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118  here,  beiog  printed  under  the  title  Origo  Constantini  imperatoris  in  v 
p.  7-11  (1891). 

The  unknown  author  of  this  fragment  wrote  in  the  fourth  century. 
Mommsen  designates  him  as  "  optimi  et  Ammiano  nequo  aetatc  neque  auctoi 
inferiorie*'  and  adds  that  henrooably  wrote  '*  ante  tempera  absolute  Christie 
Several  passages  (e.g. ,  SO,  3^,  34),  which  are  redolent  of  the  Christiait  di 
style,  are  shown  to  be  interpolations  derived  from  Orosius  (Mommsen.  pr 
6;  op.  W.  Ohnesorge,  Der  Anonymus  Valesii  de  Constantino,  p.  88  sqq., 
who  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  author's  geographicad  Imowledge,  an( 
probability  that  he  wrote  in  Italy). 

[The  AjroNYMi  Moif oDiA  (first  published  by  Morelli  in  1691)  was  suppos 
be  (in  aoeordance  with  its  ntlein  the  Palatine  Ms.)  a  funeral  oration  on 
stantine.  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  on  this  supposition  Gi 
made  important  use  of  it  (p.  SIS,  n.  S6 ;  cp.  p.  23S.  n.  71).  But  it  is 
necessary  to  tead  it  carefully  to  see  that  the  inscription  is  false,  and  tl 
cannot  refer  to  the  younger  Constantine.  This  was  proved  by  Wesseling, 
made  it  probable  that  the  subject  of  the  oration  was  Theodore  Palseoiogus. 
the  argument  of  Gibbon  as  to  Fausta's  survival  was  recently  repeated  by  s^ 
capable  scholar  as  Victor  Schultse,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Monodia  (Bri< 
Zeitschr.  f.  Kirchengeschichte,  viii.  p.  541.  apparentlv  he  had  not  reac 
document),  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  brieny  the  chief  decisive  pointt 
cite  from  the  most  recent  edition:  Anon.  Graeoi  oratio  funebris,  oy  ( 
Frotscher.  1866.)    (1)  The  very  first  words  are  quite  impossible  in  an  oral 

the  fourth  century  :  'Aviptx  'PM/uuttot,  uoAAov  ii  riiv  'Vttfiaimr  irore  Xeii^ava  6vo 

(S)  The  subject  of  the  laudation  died  of  a  plague  (p.  14) ;  Constantino  acoo 
to  our  authorities  was  killed  by  violence.  (3)  ini  rovrots  ix  TirAoiroim^o-ov  irpoi 
irdUiv  aniyov  (p.  16)  does  not  apply  to  Constantine,  nor  yet  (4)  the  statement  (i 
that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Iberia  (whether  Spanish  or  Caucasian)  to  get  i 
wife.  J 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in 
books,  written  by  a  young  Athenian  named  Praxagoras  at  the  age  of  tw 
two,  is  only  known  to  us  by  a  brief  quotation  in  Photius,  cod.  6S,  p.  SO,  ed.  ] 
(ssF.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  S).  Photius  does  not  give  his  date.  Mttller  says  he  wrote  t 
of  Constantine*s  reign,  or  under  Constantius,  ut  uidetM/r,  but  does  not 
reasons.  In  accepting  this  date  as  probably  right  I  am  guided  by  the  folic 
consideration.  I^axagoras  (Photius  tells  us)  was  a  pagan  (*EAAifF  ri^v  Bpuvn 
and  yet  he  praised  Constantine  very  highly,  setting  him  above  all  his  p 
cessors  who  held  the  Imperial  dignity.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  ] 
living  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century — a  contemporary  of  Julian 
EunapiuB — or  in  the  fifth,  would  have  adopted  this  attitude.  Hoetilil 
Constantino's  memory  is  a  note  of  Julian  and  all  the  pagans  who  came  after 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  is  the 
epoch  which  suits  our  data  respecting  Pnaagoras. 

Julian  has  been  treated  so  fully  in  the  text  that  only  bibliographical  \ 
need  be  noted  here.  My  references  throughout  are  to  the  critical  te: 
Hertlein  (Gibbon  used  that  of  Spanheim,  1696),  which  includes  the  extant  w 
except  (1)  tiie  treatise  contra  Christianos,  which  has  been  ingeniouslv  reconsti 
from  the  oitatiomi  of  Cyril  and  edited  by  C.  J.  Neumann.  1880 ;  and  (S 
letters  which  A.  Papadopoulos-Eerameua  discovered  in  a  Ms.  at  the  m« 
ecoroNov  In  the  islana  of  Chaloe  near  Constantinople.  These  are  publish* 
tiie  Rheinisohes  Museum,  4S  (1^7),  p.  15  9qq. .  in  the  Maurogordateios  Bibliol 
and  elsewhere  [number  1,  to  his  uncle  Julian,  S,  to  the  priestess  Theodori 
HertL  Ep.  5),  3,  to  Theodorus.  high  priest.  4,  to  Priscus,  5,  to  Maximi 
probably  to  a  priestess].  Throe  of  these  [1,  S,  3]  are  considered  of  dou 
authenticity  by  Schwars  in  his  valuable  Julianstudien,  Philol.  li.  p.  6S9 
{289f),  where  he  tries  to  discriminate  in  the  extant  correspondence  of  Ji 
^bat  ia  genuine^  niurions,  and  doubtful.  He  condemns  letters  8. 18, 19,  S* 
S4,  40.  41,  63,  64,  60,  61,  66.  67.7«.7^»T^.  "DcwIteJUMs^  ^\.WJbftd  to  S8,  3; 
«a    L9U0r  S7  h  nmniy  genxnne,  \m\  \a  \%tai\«aL>a7  tik  VDJuwvJia««w^  \ 
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(Sehwars  also  disproves  Oumont's  oonjeeture  thaX  a  niimber  of  the  lettcn  are  tlie 
work  of  Julian  the  Sophist,  p.  626  aqq.)  Julian  wrote  a  special  woric  in  his 
Alamannio  oampaign,  not  extant  now.  which  was  used  by  Ammianus  and 
Libauius  (see  below  under  Ammianus).  The  Cohortatio  ad  Crr«cos,  whkih  had 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  Justin,  has  been  shown  by  J.  Asmus  to  be  a  oontemporanr 
polemical  tract  against  Julian  (aoo.  to  J.  Draseke,  Apollinarios  ron  Laodicea,  189i, 
p.  85  9qq.,  identical  with  the  treatise  of  ApoUinaris  on  Truth,  mentioned  bj 
boaomen,  v.  18).  It  was  used  by  Gregory  Nas..  in  his  Inveetivea  Bee  Zeitsoh. 
f&r  wiasensch.  Theologie.  zxzviii.  115  i^q.,  1895.  The  TherapetUie  at  Theodoiet 
scorns  to  have  been  directed  against  Julian's  ' '  Bhetor^dict"  and  his  work  against 
the  Galilseans  ;  see  J.  Asmus,  Bjz.  Zeitsch.  3,  p.  116  tqq.  [Modem  works :  J.  F. 
Mficke,  Flavins  CI.  Julianus,  1866-8.  Kendall,  The  Emperor  Julian,  187&  NaviUe. 
Julien  TApostat  et  sa  philosophie  du  polyth^isme,  lo77.  Miss  Gardner,  Julian 
the  Philosopher,  1895.  Sievers  (in  his  Studien),  Julians  Perserkrieg.  Bode, 
Geschichte  der  Reaction  Kaiser  J.  gegen  die  ohristliche  Kirche,  1877.  Schwari, 
de  vita  et  soriptis  Juliani  imperatoris,  1888.  F.  Cumont,  Sur  Fauthoitioit^  de 
qnelques  lettres  de  Julian,  lo89.  Wiegand,  Die  A lamannenaohlacht  von  Strasi- 
buTff  (in  Heft  3  of  Beitr.  sur  Landes  und  Volkeskande  von  Blsass-Lothr. ,  1887). 
Kocn,  Leyden  Dissertation  on  Julian's  Gallic  campaigns,  1890L  Beinhardt,  Der 
Tod  des  Kaisers  Julian,  1891.  and  Der  Perserkrieg  des  K.  J. .  1898.  Klimek.  Zor 
Wdrdigung  der  Handschriften  und  sur  Textkritik  Julians,  1888.  See  also  G. 
Boissiors  La  fin  du  paganisme ;  Petit  de  JulleviUe's  L'Eoole  d*Athtoes  au 
ive  si^le  apr^  J^sus  Christ    Others  have  been  mentioned  in  the  notes.] 

Of  the  life  and  works  of  Libakius  (314 — c.  395  a.i>.)  a  fullaoooont  will  bo 
found  in  the  standard  monograph  of  Sievers,  Das  Leben  des  Libanius  (1868), 
which  is  full  of  valuable  research  for  the  general  history  of  the  time.  Beiske  s 
edition  of  the  Orations  and  Declamations  appeared  too  late  (1784-1797.  4 
volumes)  for  Gibbon  to  use.  A  new  edition  both  of  Speeches  and  Letters  {ed. 
AVolf ,  1738)  is  much  needed.  1607  letters  are  preserved,  of  which  Sievers  gives 
a  fun  dated  index  (p.  297  sg?-)*  Four  hundred  letters  professing  to  bo  Latin 
translations  from  originals  of  Libanius  have  been  proved  by  K.  rorsterto  be 
foirgerie8(F.  Zambecoari  und  die  Briefe  des  Libanius.  1876 ;  cp.  Sievers,  «&.  BeiL 
T.T.).  Tbe  dates  of  the  Speeches  of  Libanius.  which  oonoem  us  in  the  present 
vohime,  are,  according  to  Sievers  (p.  808),  as  follows : — 

(1)  BmaxiuMAt  (lx.)=c.  348  A.D.  (349  A.D.,  Tillemont). 

[8)  Mov»at«  iwl  NucoMn^ecf  (lxii.)=c  358  A.i>.  (after  84th  August). 

(3)  'AyrtoxM^  (zi.  ):=360  A-d. 

J4i  npov^niTiKht  lovAtoyy  (xiii.)sJuly  368  a.d. 

(5)  6vip  *Ap49to^dH>v<  (xiv.)=362  A.o.  (intercession  for  a  friend  who  had  been 
led). 

(6)  Uqv^U  iwi  r$  CI'  Aa^yji  vt^  (lxi.)=368  a.d.  (after  83rd  October^ 

(7)  •»«  VLwkiwhv  vvaroK  (xii.)=l8t  January  363  a.d. 

(8)  niMcfttvnmht  wp6%  'lwKia^6p  (xv. )      I  ^^^^^  Jfuroh  363  A.D. 
{9}  vp^  Aft.  irtpl  m«  fia-tr.  opyi?  l^vi;.  f 

[10)  Uqv^U  tnX  *IovAuLy^(xyii.)==end  July  363  a.i>. 

11)  'B»tr«[^io«  iwl  'lovAuu^  (x^^*  )=368  or  369  A.  D. 
(18)  ivip  rijf  *Iov Amvov  riM«»piac  (xxiii.  )=af ter  378  a.  d. 

Of  the  orations  of  Thsmihtius  (a  younger  contemporarr  and  friend  of  libamiis) 
those  which  concern  this  volume  are  the  Panegyrics  of  Constantius :  i  a.d.  347  ; 
ii  A.D.  355;  iii.  (np«<r0«vrt<o«)  and  iv..  delivered  in  the  senate  at  Constantin^le 
A.n.  357.  The  subject  of  i.  is  ^iXav«p«iri«,  which  Christ  (Gr.  Litteratur,  p.  678) 
designates  as  the  Schlagwort  of  Themistius.— a  pagan  whose  tolerance  stands 
out  in  contrast  with  the  temper  of  men  like  Libanius  and  Eunapius.  (Ed. 
Dindorf ,  1^  ;  £.  Baret,  de  Them,  sophista  et  apud  imperatores  oratore.  Paris, 
185a)  ^      ^  ^ 

The  Latin  panegyric  of  Nasahius  on  Constantino  (see  above,  p.  304)  and  the 
speech  of  thanksgiving  of  Claupids  BIucbbtimus  to  Julian  are  printed  in 
AiebT0BM*xJi.  Pmae^r.  Lat,  as  x.  and  xi 
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Akmianus  MABOiLLnrus.  bom  a  330,  belonged  to  a  good  Antioohene  familj 
■/Amm.  six.  8,  6),  and  wa«  thus  a  Orcecm  (xxxi.  16),  though  he  wrote  his  historj 
in  Latin,  which  had  become  a  second  mother-tongue.  His  good  birth  and  con- 
nexions gained  him  admission  to  the  corps  of  the  domettiei  (sec  below,  App.  13). 
His  military  senrioe  probablj  lasted  somewhat  more  than  ten  years.  We  find 
him  at  Nisibis  in  353  under  Ursicinus  (xiv.  9,  1).  Next  year  he  is  in  the  west ; 
we  catch  him  on  the  way  to  Milan  {ib,  11.  5) ;  and  he  goes  with  other  proteetores, 
domeHici  and  tribuni  {seholarwn  t)  on  a  mission  to  Koln  (xr.  5.  2,  and  xviii.  8, 
11).  But  in  357  he  returns  to  the  east,  to  the  scene  of  the  Persian  war  (xvi.  10. 
Si),  and  Oibbon  notices  his  escape  from  Amida.  He  went  through  Julian's 
campaign  and  probably  retired  from  military  service  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  by  Jovian's  treaty  (cjp.  Biidinger,  Ammianus  Maroeliinus  und  die  Eigenart 
seines  6c»ohichtswerkes,  1895). 

His  Res  GestiB  in  thirty -one  books  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Tacitus, 
and  began  with  Nerva  (xxxL  16).  '  *  The  first  thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome 
of  S57  years,  are  now  lost ;  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of  his  own  times " 
(Gibbon,  oh.  xxvi.  n.  113).  Book  xiv.  begins  with  the  acts  of  the  CsBsar  GaUus 
in  353  A.O..  and  book  xxxi.  ends  with  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  in  378  a.d. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  finished  early  in  the  last  decade  of  tne  century,  and 
he  won  by  it  a  considerable  reputation  at  Kome  (cp.  Libanius,  Epp.  ed.  WoU,  Ep. 
to  Amm.  Marc.  pp.  138  tqq.).  Characteristic  are  his  imitations  of  Tacitus  and 
Sallust,  and  his  contempt  for  the  scandal-mongerin^  popular  history  of  Marius 
M^^imna.  The  impartiality  of  Ammianus  is  appreciatea  by  Gibbon,  and  gener- 
ally recognised.  For  the  Persian  wars  his  account  is  not  only  that  of  a  contem- 
porary but  of  an  eye-witness.  As  to  his  souroes  for  Juhan's  German  wars,  see 
below.    He  was  a  pagan,  but  was  not  unjust  to  Christianity,  of  which  he  speaks 


Gibbon)  and  xxiL  11,  5  (nihil  nisi  iustum  suadet  et  lene).  His  remarkikble  phrase 
about  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  unknown  until  A.  von  Gutsohmid  brilliantly 
restored  a  corrupt  passage,  xxii.  16,  88 : — 

Ex  his  f ontibus  [sc.  Egyptian  souroes]  per  sublimia  gradiens  sermonum  amplitu- 
dine  louis  »mulus  non  uisa  Aegypto  militauit  sapientia  glorioea. 

The  name  of  the  wise  man,  thus  described,  has  disappeared  from  the  Mss.,  and 
Yalesius  proposed  to  substitute  PUUon  for  non.  But  Gutschmid  saw  that  the 
reference  is  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  abbreviated  name  ih$  had  fallen  out  accidentally 
after  Ait.  Thusce  At«/nti« /onti6u«  now  appears  in  Gardthausen's  text.  [Nan 
u.  Aeffypto  is  not  verbally  true,  according  to  tne  account  of  Matthew,  but  it  is  in 
any  case  true  in  spirit. )  Ammianus  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  in  the  fourth  GospeL 

In  connexion  with  this  passage  I  would  hazard  a  conjecture.  I  think  that 
when  Ammianus  went  out  of  his  way  to  connect  Jesus  with  Egypt,  he  had  in  mind 
a  letter  of  Julian  to  the  Alexandrians  (Ep.  li.),  where  the  Emperor  reproaches 
them  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Galilean  superstition  in  their  cities.  The  general 
theme  of  the  letter  is :  What  is  Alexandria  to  Jesus  or  Jesus  to  Alexandria  ?  The 
Ptolemie^  he  says  (p.  667i  L  7,  ed.  Hertl.),  ovrc  roU'  Ii^o-ou  Aoyoic  yjC^tia-w  ovnfF  oi/ik 

Til  rmv  i)fii<m»9  roAiAo^Hi'  SiZairmaXC^  r^iw  oiKOtfOfiiuM  virf  ravrtiv  u0*  ^  vvw  imw  cvdoifbwr 
^Ifipycirayro.        Again  (p.  568,  L  7)i  h*'  a  oCrt  vfi.tZt  ovrt  ol  irarc>«f  {tiim¥  iopoKony 

*Ii|9Dur  •ico^c  xp'iiv'**  ^^c  Aoyov  viropx'**'*  I  suggcst  that  Ammian's  words  are  a 
criticism  on  Julian's  argument,  and  that  non  utm  Aeffypto  was  suggested  by  the 
sentence  last  auoted. 

The  attituae  of  Ammianus  to  internal  ecclesiastical  history  has  been  well 
brought  out  by  Biidinger  {op.  eiL  p.  15  iqq.).  He  declines  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Christian  controversies ;  his  idea  is  that  the  Christians  fight  among 
themselves  like  wild  beasts. — His  ideas  of  morality  are  high  and  strict;  he 
believes  in  progress  and  the  enlightenment  of  his  own  age,  cp.  xviit  7i  7*    He  has 
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ft  Ug^  ideal  of  the  imperial  aathoritj.  He  shows  towards  the  Oermans  a  oertain 
bitterness  which  is  never  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the  oriental  nations.  ThBt 
he  was  in  a  oertain  measure  superstitious,  notwithstanding  his  enlightenment, 
has  been  brought  out  by  Biidinger.  A  proneness  to  exaggerate  signs  and  portents 
maj  partly  account  for  the  extraordinary  mistake  in  xx.  3,  1,  where  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  east  of  the  Empire  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  from  dawn 
to  noon,  in  360  a.d.  (the  month  is  not  given). — a  total  eclipse,  for  the  stars  were 
visible.  In  that  year  there  was  a  total  eclipse,  but  only  visible  in  Australia ;  and 
there  was  also  an  eclipse  in  the  afternoon  of  28th  August,  (1)  visible  in  Asia  bat 
farther  east  than  the  east  boundary  of  the  Empire,  and  (2)partial,  so  that  inter' 
nUeabarU  tugUer  tteUtB  oould  not  apply  to  it.  (Query :  Did  Ammianus,  by  a 
lapse  of  memory,  set  down  under  a  wrong  year  the  total  eclipse  of  4th  June, 

One  sharp  criticism  of  Gibbon  on  Ammianus  (see  p.  398,  n.  6)  is  due,  as  ICr. 
Hodgkin  has  pointed  out  to  me,  to  a  misunderstanding.  Ammianus  means  in  the 
passage  in  question  that  the  troops  were  not  to  reach  Persia,  but  to  muster  in 
Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  spring. 

A  reference  must  be  made  to  the  friendship  of  Ammian  with  his  f ellow-oitisen 
and||ellow-pagan  Libanius.  Their  oorresponaence  seems  to  have  begun  (not  very 
cordially  perhaps)  about  369 ;  Libanius,  ep.  141,  ed.  Wolf ;  and  a  very  interesting 
letter  (cited  above)  is  extant  (date  390-1)  in  which  the  rhetor  admonishes  Ammianus 
to  go  on  with  his  historical  work.  In  ep.  232  he  refers  to  &  Ka\bt  'Ait4iimw6f.  In 
other  letters  addressed  to  Ammianus  or  MaroeUinus  there  is  nothing  to  identify 
the  writer's  correspondent. 

For  contemporary  history  Ammianus  made  use  of  the  writings  of  Julian,  the 
history  of  Eutropius  and  other  sources.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
his  fonlu:  Gardthausen,  Die  geographischen  Quellen  Ammians,  1873  (and 
Comeetanea  Ammianea,  1869) ;  ^rtz,  Aulus  Gellius  und  Ammianus  Maroellmas 
(Hermes  8,  1874) ;  Sudhaus,  de  ratione  quse  intercedat  inter  Zosimi  et  Ammiani 
de  bollo  a  JuL  imp.  cum  Pers.  gesto  relationes,  1870 ;  Hugo  Michael,  de  A.  M. 
studiis  Cioeronianis,  1874,  die  verlorenen  BUcherdes  Ammianus  M.,  1880.  In 
Hermes  85^  1^(9,  £.  von  Berries,  Die  Quellen  zu  den  FeldsUgen  Julians  des 
Abtriinnigen  gegen  die  Germanen  (p.  173  tqq.)^  elaborately  and  ingeniously  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sources  for  Julian's  German 
campaigns  {vvl.,  Ammian,  Libanius*  Epitaphios,  and  Zosimus).  His  results 
are: — 

(1)  Libanius  used  all  Julian's  writings  including  a  lost  work  on  the  battle  of 
StrassboTg.    Berries  thinks  the  *EirtTa<^ioc  was  composed  as  early  as  end  of  363. 

(2)  |Zoeimus  drew  from)  Eunapius  (who)  usea  a  memoir  of  the  physician 
Oribasins,  and  various  writings  (including  lost  letters)  of  Julian,  but  not  the  work 
on  the  campaign  against  the  AlamannL 

(3)  A  lost  source,  x. ,  used  all  the  writings  of  Julian  and  the  Memoir  of  Ori- 
basius. 

(4)  Ammianus  used  two  sources  (as  is  shown  by  a  number  of  contradictions 
ana  repetitions,  and  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  agrees  with  Libanius,  sometimes 
with  Eunapius  (Zosimus)).  These  sources  were  Julian's  monograph  on  the 
Alamannic  campaign,  and  x. 

Berries  shows  that  there  were  no  "  Commentaries**  of  Julian  such  as  Heoker 
assumes  in  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Kaisers  Julian,'*  1876  (cp.  Die  Alamannen- 
Hchiacht  bei  Strassburg,  in  Jahrl^b.  fiir  class.  PhiloL.  1879.  p.  59-80). 

Gardthausen*s  edition  of  Ammianus  (1874)  iu  the  best. 

On  Ammian's  geographical  knowledge  see  Mommsen.  Hermes  16, 188L 

EuNAPnJs  of  Sardis  was  bom  about  347.  and  survived  414  a.d.  For  the  facta 
which  are  known  about  his  life  see  Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  Graec.  iv.  p.  7-S.  He 
wrote  (1)  a  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Dexippus.  which  ended  in  270  a.i>.  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  L.  in  395  a.d.  Then  (2)  he  com- 
posed (c.  405  A.D.)  his  Lives  of  [23]  Philosophers  and  Sophists,  a  work  which  is 
pres^nred  (ed.  ^issouade.  in  Didot  series,  1849).  and  is  valuable  as  |k  histoiy  Qf 
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the  fourth  century  renascence  of  BophisUe.  (3)  About  ten  years  later,  he  took 
up  his  history  again  and  continued  it  to  404  a.d.,— probably  intending  to  make 
the  death  of  Aroadius  (408)  his  terminus.  Of  the  history  we  have  only  frag- 
ments (edited  by  Miiller,  F.  H.  O.  iv.) ;  but  we  have  further  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  fact  that  it  was  the  main  source  of  Zosimus.  It  was  characterized 
by  all  the  weaknesses  of  oontemporarjr  rhetoric.  For  the  history  of  events  from 
Diocletian  forward  Eunapius*  narrative  and  the  Epitome  of  Victor  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  common  source,  but  I  agree  with  Mendelssohn  in 
deciding,  in  opposition  to  Opits  and  Jeep,  that  this  source  was  not  Ammianus. 
For  the  campaigns  of  Julian,  Eunanius  used  the  Memoirs  of  Oribasius.  ^  Like 
Libanius,  he  was  a  firm  adherent  ot  the  old  religion,  and  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Julian. 

For  Magnus  of  Carrhs  and  Eutychianus  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  Persian 
campaign  of  Julian,  see  Mtiller,  F.  H.  G.  iv.  4-6,  and  Mendelssohn's  Preface  to 
Zosimus,  p.  xxxix.  sqq. 

ZoHiMus,  count  and  ex-advocatus  fisci.  wrote  his  history,  as  L.  Mendelssohn 
(who  has  recently  published  an  excellent  critical  edition,  1887)  showed,  between  the 
years  450  and  501  a.d.  He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  either  of  his  two  con- 
temporary namesakes,  the  grammarian  of  Ascalon  or  the  sophist  of  Gaza.  That 
he  lived  part  of  his  life  at  Ck>n8tantinopIe  has  been  inferred  from  his  accurate 
description  of  the  city.  ii.  o.  30  »gq.  Like  Eunapius  he  was  devoted  to  paganism, 
end  hostile  to  the  Christian  Emperors. 

Introducing  his  work  by  expressing  his  belief  in  a  guiding  providence  in 
lustory,  and  appealing  to  the  work  of  Poly  bins  in  which  the  wonderful  career  of 
Rome  was  unfolded,  Zosimus  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  Imperial  histoxy 
up  to  the  death  of  Claudius  (i.  1-46),  and  then  oe^ns,  with  the  accession  of 
Aurelian,  a  fuller  narrative,  coming  down  to  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric  In 
410.  The  author  clearly  intended  to  continue  his  work  to  a  later  date  ;  if  the 
sixth  book,  of  which  there  are  only  thirteen  chapters,  had  reached  the  average 
length  of  the  first  five,  it  would  proliably  have  ended  with  the  death  of  Honorius. 
Between  books  i.  and  ii.  there  is  a  great  gap.  corresponding  to  the  reigns  of 
Cams.  Carinus  and  Diocletian.  We  may  conjecture  that  book  ii.  began  with 
the  accession  of  Diocletian. 

The  important  question  of  the  sources  of  Zotfmus  has  been  acutely  investigated 
bv  I'flendelk.ohn  'see  Preface  and  Notes  to  his  edition).  His  results  are  briefly : 
(1)  For  chaps  1-46,  Zosimus  used  a  lost  source,  in  which  the  account  of  the 
Gothic  invasions  was  drawn  from  the  Scythioa  of  Dexippus,  but  the  Chronica  of 
that  writer  was  aot  consulted.  The  hypothesis  of  an  indirect  use  of  the  same 
source  will  explain  the  remarkable  agreements  between  Zonaras  and  Zosimus ; 
and  the  identification  of  the  source  is  bound  up  with  the  perplexed  question  of 
the  fontes  of  Zonaras.  (2)  For  the  main  body  of  the  work  Zosimus  has  chiefly 
relied  on  Eunapius,  as  can  be  shown  from  the  Eunapian  fragments.  Besides 
oracles,  and  one  or  two  passages  of  small  importance,  which  he  has  taken  from 
other  sources,  Mendelssohn  makes  it  nrobable  that  the  digression  on  the  secular 

fhmes  at  beginning  of  book  ii.  was  derived  from  Phlegon's  treatise  on  Roman 
easts;  and  explains  the  agreements  between  Zosimus  and  Ammianus  in  the 
account  of  Julian's  Persian  expedition  by  a  common  use  of  Magnus  of  Carrhae 
(cp.  Zosimus'  own  words,  iii.  S,  4,  where  he  promises  to  tell  of  Julian  futX^arm  oo-a 
Toif  oAAoif  vapaAcXflt^^oi  5o«cci — doubtless  an  allusion  to  Eunapius).  (3)  For  the 
last  years.  407-410  a.d..  he  uses  Olympiodorus,  whom  he  mentions.  It  is  im- 
portant here  to  consult  Sosomen,  who  used  the  same  source. 

There  is  an  elaborate  and  admirable  *' characteristic"  of  Zosimus  as  an 
historian  hi  the  Analekten  to  the  fourth  part  of  Ranke's  Weltgesohiehte  (Abth.  s,  p. 
iMsqq). 

The  ComvLAR  Fasti  of  IdatiuB  ot,  oomotly,  Hydatins,  the  Spaniard,  consist 
o^tareeparU :  (1)  fTcmthefiniooxiMa^M^Jfii^^»ifS'a;!D^^^  k.tkx 
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of  Aohronkle  which  hMbeen  morefnlljnreMryedin  a  Greekfonn  mtheOnKnncx>ir 
Pabckalk.  (MommBen  has  printed  tne  two  verrions  side  bj  ade  in  Ohnm. 
Minora,  i  pc  S06  aqg.).  The  second  part  was  written  at  Constantinople  "  quae 
etiamin  ohronioisiiroanis  hereditatemqnodammodo  Romaeveteris  sibivindieayit'*. 
We  must  suppose  that  a  oopy  reached  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
eentnrr,  and  was  continued  bj  Idatius  concurrently  with  his  continuation  of  the 
Chroniole  of  Jerome,  along  with  which  it  has  come  down  (see  Mcnnmsen,  L  c. 
p.  801.  Also  O.  Friok.  in  Byz.  Zeitschrift,  vol.  i. ).  In  the  second  part,  Idatius 
seema  to  have  added  some  notices  from  the  Ohroniclx  of  Jerome  (composed  c. 
380  A.i>.)> 

Of  the  four  G^eek  ecdesiastioal  liistorians  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  earliest,  PHiLonoaoius  \bom  before  965  (?) ;  floi\  o.  380^412  a,ik  K 
is  the  most  interesting,  as  an  Arian.  Unluckily  his  *' Ecclesiastical  History" 
(which  banning  with  Constantino  ended  in  4S5  a.d.)  is  only  known  by  the 
epitome  of  it  made  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century ;  it  can  be  proved  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Nicephorus  Xanthopulos  had  only  this 

Sitome  and  not  the  complete  work  before  him.  (For  the  problem  as  to  how  far 
e  epitome  differs  from  the  original,  the  study  of  J.  R.  Annus,  in  Byx.  Zeitsch. 
V.  30  §qq.,  1895,  is  suggestive.)  The  sources  of  Philostorgius.  Socrates  and 
SoEomen  have  been  elaborately  studied  by  Lk  Jeep  in  Qusestiones  Fridericianae, 
1881,  and  Quellenuntersuchungen  zu  den  griechiscnen  Kjrohenhistorikem,  1884. 
He  concludes  that  Philostorgius  made  use  of  Eunamus,  and,  for  the  late  years  of 
bis  work,  Olympiodorus  (see  below,  voL  iiL  AppendSx  1). 

Some  fra^ents  of  another  Arian  historian  (name  unknown)  are  preserved  (as 
Mr.  Gwatkin  showed  in  his  Studies  of  Arianism)  in  the  Ohronicon  Paachale. 
P.  Batillbl  has  tried  to  show  that  this  writer  was  a  source  of  Philostorgius  -and 
Theodoret  (Bdm.  Quartalschrift,  9,  p.  57  S99.,  1895). 

SocRATH  (orthodox ;  native  of  Constantinople)  brought  down  his  Histoiy  to  439 
A.i>.  (epi  vii.  48),inwhidiyear(or440)hecanTO  shown  to  have  completed  his  work. 
HisBooroes  (referred  to  by  himself)  are :  Eusebius;  Rufinus  (cp  ii.  1) ;  Athanasius; 
three  Collections  of  Letters,  of  (a)  Arius,  (ij  Constantino  against  Arius,  (c) 
Alexander  of  Alexandria  (cp.  i.  6) ;  SabinuB  (Bishop  of  Thraoian  Heraelea,  and 
adherent  of  the  heresy  of  Macedonius),  who  compiled  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  of 
the  S^pods,  beginning  with  Nicna  {vwart^  ru¥  wrodacMv),  doubtless  filling  In 
the  historical  conneidon,  and  adding  comments  from  his  own  point  of  new. 
Besides  these,  Socrates  certainly  made  use  of  the  Constantf  nopolitan  Chronicle  (see 
above) ;  and  Jeep  has  tried  to  show  that  he  used  Philostorgius  and  Olympiodorus. 
For  the  relations  of  Socrates  and  Bnfinus  see  Gwatldn,  Studies  of  Arianism,  p. 
9Stqq. 

SoaoMaK,  a  contemporai^  of  Socrates  and  likewise  orthodox  (probably  native 
of  Palestine),  proposed  to  trace  Uie  history  of  the  Church  from  a.i>:  3S4  to  439 
(where  Socrates  ended ;  see  Soe.*s  dedication) ;  but  the  work  as  we  have  It  ends 
in  485,  the  last  books  apparently  having  been  lost  (cp.  Jeep,  Quelleountersuch. 
p.  140).  He  used  Socrates,  but  also  went  to  the  sources  of  Socrates :  in  the  last 
txwk  he  abandons  Socrates  for  Oljrmpiodorus.  Cp.  Samudn,  de  Theodoro 
Lectore  (in  Qelaer  u.  Gdts,  Diss.  Jenenses). 

Thsodorst  (orthodox)  wrote  his  work  (which  comes  down  to  489  a.d.  )  between 
441  and  449  a.d.  It  has  very  litUo  value,  adding  abnost  nothing  to  Soarates  and 
Sozomen.  The  sources  have  been  fulW*  investigated  by  A.  GtUdenpenning,  Die 
Kirchengeschichte  des  Theodoret  von  Kyrrhos,  1889.  Besides  Athanashis,  Arius, 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  he  used  (according  to  GiUdenpenning)  Socrates  and 
SoBOmen,  and  perhaps  Philostorgius ;  also  J^hrnem  Sjtus  and  tne  Gregories  of 
Nadanzus  and  Nyssa.  The  most  elaborate  work  on  Theodoret  is  in  Russian,  by 
N.  Glubokovsk),  1890. 

Beeidw  tbete,  two  other  Epolesiastical  Histories  in  QTei(kw^x«Q(»fwVM«^^SwsQ». 
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the  nme  tima,  wtdoh  ar«  now  lost  and  nerer  att«in«d  the  nine  popolaritj,  thoee 
of  (I)  Philip  Sidetefl ;  op.  Soer.  vii.  S6-7 ;  and  Harnaok,  Teste  a.  Untenuch.  L,  L 
179  Boq, ;  and  (2|  HesyohioB  of  JerufAiem,  op.  Fabridns,  Bib.  Gr.  yii.  548  $qq. 
All  nx  began  their  histories  about  the  same  plaoe, — ^where  Euaebias  ended.  Gp. 
Hamaok's  Sokrates  u.  Sozomenos,  in  EnojoL  of  Hersog  u.  Plitt;  he  calU 
attention  to  the  differenoee  between  western  and  eastern  Ecclesiastical  historians  in 
motive,  aim  and  scope. 

MoDBRN  WoBKH  (comparc  vol.  L  Appendix  1).  Borckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Con- 
stantins  des  Grossen,  1880  (edition  2).  Ranke,  Weltgesohichte.  iv.  O.  Seeck. 
Geschiohte  des  Unterangs  der  antiken  Welt,  voL  i.  1895  (which,  I  regret, 
appeared  too  late  to  be  nsed  in  the  in^paration  of  voL  i.  of  this  editioiu 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  brilliant  cnapter  on  early  German  society).  For 
early  Christian  art^  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschiohte  der  ohristlichen  Kunst,  voL  i.  part  i. 
189o.  where  full  bibliographical  references  will  be  found,  and  V.  Schultze, 
ArchKolo|pe  der  altchristliehen  Kunst,  1895  (cp.  below.  Appendix  7).  On 
ecclesiastical  matters  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  (besides  good  ecclesiastical 
histories,  which  are  numerous,  e.g.,  Neander,  SchrOckh,  Hefele.  Milman)  articles 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  and  in  the  theological  enoydopmiia 
of  Hersog  and  PUtt. 

«.  ORIGIN  OF  GNOSTICISM-(P.  H) 

Hilgenf  eld  has  developed  his  view  as,  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  in  his  highly 
important  work  on  early  heresies.  Die  Ketseigesohichte  des  Urohiistentliums. 
His  position  is  that  GnosUoism  was  founded  (as  Irensus  said)  by  the  Samaritan. 
Simon  the  Ifagian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostolic  epoch,  and  thus  arose 
strictly'  outside  Christianity,  but  yet  within  its  atmosphere.  Then  it  became 
in  a  way  Christian,  and  deeply  affected  Christianitv,  twth  by  breaking  down 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  by  calling  forth  a  combined  opposition  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  united  Catholic  Church.  Hilgenfeld  repeats  and  defends 
his  theory  in  his  Zeitsch.  f  Ur  wissenschaftliche  Theoloffie,  voL  zxxiiL  1890,  p.  1  $qq. , 
against  the  different  view  put  forward  in  Hamaolrs  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmenge- 
soniehte,  voL  i. ,  1st  edition,  p.  178  9qq.  Hamack  holds  that  Gnosticism  arose  from 
pre-Christian  syncretistio  religious  theories  (a  "  Beligionsmischung '*)  which 
existed  in  Byrim  and.e8peciallv  Samaria,  and  aimed  at  a  universal  religion.  The 
€hiostics  he  describes  as  "the  theologians  of  the  first  century'*  (p.  163);  they 
took  up  Christianity  at  once  as  a  universal  religion  and  opposed  it  sharply  to 
Judainn  and  other  religions.  In  GnosticisiiL  he  says  (following  Overbeck),  is 
represented  *'  die  acute  Verweltlichung  "  (Hellenisation)  of  Christianity,— a  result 
which  was  onl^  obtained  bv  a  cpradual  process  in  Catholic  Christianitv. 

Hamack  points  out  well  (p.  172)  that  Gnosticism  was  accompanied  bya  number 
of  other  sects,  only  partially  related,  which  on  one  hand  shade  off  into  Hellenism, 
on  the  other  to  ordinary  Christianity ;  e.ff.  Carpocratians  and  Encratites  respec- 
tively. He  deals  at  length  with  the  peculiar  position  of  Mansion,  p.  197  9qq. 
[Cp.  articles  on  Gnosticism  and  Mansion,  in  Diet  of  Christian  Biograimy.] 

Hamack  has  since  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Gnosticism  by 
his  work  *'  Ueber  das  gnostisohe  Buch  Pistis  Sophia  "  (1891).     He  shows  that 
this  treatise  (for  which  see  above,  p.  14,  n.  33),  of  which  he  sives  an  elaborate 
exegesis,  was  earlier  than  a.d.  302.  and  fixes  it  to  the  second  half  of  the  third 
eentury  [p.  94  aqq. ).    He  shows  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt,  but  does  not  repre- 
sent Vaientinian  doctrines  (as  had  been  supposed)  but  rather  Ophite,  if  we 
use  this  elastic  word  to  connote  a  whole  group  ot  Syrian  enostic  heresies  (Ophites, 
Nicolaites,  Sethites.  Kainites,  Ac.).    He  goes  on  to  develop  an  attractive  theory 
that  the  Pistis  Sophia  is  identical  with  a  treatise  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (D~e 
H»r.  xxvi )  under  the  title  of  the  Small  Questions  of  Mary,  as  a  work  that  issued 
ihm  tbia  Gnostic  group,  and  he  even  tries  to  establish  that  it  represents  in  par- 
tieaUkr  the  riewa  of  the  Sethites. 
A  long  and  important  itady  on  Qnoi^  wm\Ea  ^ic«iHn%dL  Vc^^ki^^V^^^&^xkNsak 
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t :  Ooptie  text  And  German  tranalAdon)  by  O.  Sohmidt,  in  CkUiardt  n. 
ok,  TexU  u.  Unten.,  viii.  1  and  9,  deserves  special  mention. 

3.  WORLD-ERAS— (P.  «4) 

)  system  of  Africanos  (see  above,  note  1)  which  established  6600  yean 
m  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  incarnation  [vapKmait :  not  the  nativity, 
•TT^ii)  of  Christ  was  adopted  by  many  subsequent  chroniclers:  e.g.  by 
lytus,  by  Sulpioius  Sevenis.  by  Entychins.  It  was  also  accepted  by  Buse- 
>ut  in  his  chronicle  (see  above,  n.  1)  he  reckoned  events  from  Abraham, 
.D.  On  this  syBtem  a.m.  5500  was  concurrent  with  our  S  b.c. 
}  other  most  important  eras  were : — 

The  ** Byzantine  "  or  "  Roman**  era  (adopted  in  the  Chnmicon  Pasehale>a 
307  (incarnation,  21st  March).  As  this  year  was  identified  with  1  ii.c.  we 
in  order  to  reduce  a  date  a.m.  to  a  dau»  A.Db,  subtract  6608.  Thus  a.m. 
-5508)=A.D.  450. 

The  "  Antiochene  "  era  (used  by  John  Malalas)=A.M.  6967 ;  but  concurrent 
•2  B.O.  The  rule  for  reducing  to  a  date  a.i>.  is :  subtract  6970i  Thus  a.m. 
-  6970)»A.D.  400-1.  Cp.  Qeker,  Sex.  Juhus  Africanus,  ii  132. 
The  "  Ecclesiastical  **  era  of  Annianus  (adopted  by  Qeorge  Syncellus  and 
banes)  was  a.m.  5501.  (The  year  5500  ended  on  24th  March,  6601  began 
[aroh,  day  of  the  immaculate  conception.  The  same  day  of  the  month  (Ist 
I  was  the  day  of  the  Creation  and  the  Crucifixion.)  This  year  was  con- 
t  with  9  A.D.  Therefore  to  redupe  a.k.  in  Theophanes  to  a.  d.  we  must 
ct  (5501-9=)  5492.  Thus  a.  m.  0000  (-6492)= a.  d.  606. 
nianus  (finished  his  work  412)  owea  much  to  his  elder  contemporary 
orus  (c.  395-406)— as  has  been  shown  by  Unger,  cp.  Qelser.  op.  tnL  U.  191 — 
th  were  the  main  foundations  of  the  chronicle  of  Syncellus.  Puiodorus 
ed  a  different  era  which  found  little  favour.  He  placed  Christ^s  birth  in 
193.  Unger  has  shown  that  he  miscalculated  the  length  of  the  Ptolemaic 
:y  by  a  year ;  his  era  should  be  5494.  The  eras  of  Annianus  and  Panodonu 
netimes  known  as  the  Alexandrine. 

4,  EARLY  CHURCH  INSTITUTIONS— (P.  41) 

ire  is  a  considerable  German  literature  on  early  Christian  insti- 
I,  from  Baur's  Der  Ursprung  des  Episkopats,  1836,  to  the  present  dav  (of 
worlcs,  E.  Loning's  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  des  Urohristenthums,  1889, 
es  special  mention).  Important  contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
t  in  England  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  by  Dr.  Hatch;  the  latter  in 
rganization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (translated  into  German  and 
by  Harnack).  1880,  doing  good  service  by  pointing  out  resemblances  with 
gaoization  of  religious  communities  in  the  contemporary  pagan  world, 
•rge  Uterature  relating  to  the  Ignatian  Letters  is  abo  directly  concerned 
he  origin  of  episcopacy.  The  subject  has  been  treated  from  a  wider  point 
V  by  M.  lUville  in  his  Les  origines  de  I'^isoopat,  voL  i.,  1894,  a  work 
throws  light  on  many  points.  A  very  brief  summary  of  his  results  (though 
re  by  no  means  incontestable)  in  r^ard  to  the  episcopate  will  be  appropriate, 
throws  aside  the  vpirrow  ^cC<o«  of  many  of  hts  predecessors,  **  le  funeste 
4  de  Tunit^  du  christianisme  primitif ,"  the  idea  that  in  the  early  church 
stitutions  found  in  one  community  existed  in  all  the  others.  Thus  for 
time  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline  epistles  proves  that  there  were  episoopi 
lippi.  but  does  not  give  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  such  in  Galatia.  The 
pal  functions  were  originallv  administrative  and  financial  [and  bturgical] ; 
"ere  distinct  from  the  presbyteral  functions,  though  often  exercised  by 
ten  ;  the  deaoomi  were  assistants  of  the  episoopi.  Thus  tiie  current  view 
Mshop  and  presbyter  were  originally  synonjmous  terms  is,  according  to 
B,  erroneous ;  it  is  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  duties  of  instruction  came  to 
9  on  the  bisbopa  as  well  as  the  presbyters.    i^V^  In  V!h!e  «ixV«aAi  ^jomauaofiak 
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we  find  a  j^urality  of  bishope  (and  this  is  Btill  the  oaae  at  Ck>riiilli>  when  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  was  written) ;  (2)  in  the  last  yean  of  the  first  oentoxr  a  single 
bishop  is  becoming  the  role  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  (op.  Pastoral  Epistles) ; 
(3)  the  third  sta^^e  is  the  monarchical  bishop,  the  ideal  which  Ignatius  extolled  in 
his  Letters  (which  are  certainly  genuine)  as  the  true  remedy  for  the  disorders 
and  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  but  which  (the  monacohical,  aa  distinguished 
from  the  "  uninominal ")  was  notyet  (in  the  s«><*ond  decade  of  the  second  oentur^), 
as  his  letters  prove,  a  reality.  For  the  organization  of  the  Christian  oommunity 
in  Palestine,  consult  the  articles  of  Hilgeoifeld  in  his  Zeitechrift.  voL  33, 1890, 
p.  98  sqq.,  and  883  $qq. 

It  may  still  be  maintained  that  neither  M.  Reville  nor  any  one  else  has 
satisfactorily  explained  how  bishop  mndmrerifffUr  oame  to  be  used  interchangeably 
at  any  time,  as  in  Acts  zx.  28,  ana  the  1st  chap,  of  Titus. 

5.  NUMBER  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  EMPIRE  UNDER  DIOCLETIAN 

AND  CONSTANTINE— (P-  61.  65) 

Gibbon  considers  the  number  of  Christians  at  Rome  to  have  been  not  more 
than  one- twentieth  of  the  population  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  SAd 
he  adopts  the  same  proportion  for  the  whole  Empire.  (This  conclusion  agrees  with 
that  ot  Friedlander,  Sittengesohichte.  iU.  631. )    On  the  other  hand,  much  higher 

Soportions  have  been  computed  by  more  recent  writers ;  St&udlin,  one-half; 
atter,  one-fifth ;  La  Bastie.  one-twelfth ;  while  Chast€d  gives  one-fifteenth 
for  the  West,  and  one>tenth  for  the  East  See  Burokhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantin's 
des  Grossen.  edition  2,  p.  137.  H.  Riehter  (whose  pdgment  in  such  a  matter 
deserves  particular  consideration)  reckons  Uie  Christians  at  one-ninth  of  the 
total  population  'Westromlsohes  Reich.  85,  86).  But  we  have  not  sufficient  data 
to  fix  such  accurate  ratios ;  we  may  say  that  from  Deoins  to  Constantino  the 
proportion  probably  varied  from  wixmt  one-twentieth  to  one-ninth.  Burokhaidt, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  numbers,  finds  the  main  strength  <rf  the  Christiana 
in  their  belief  in  immortality  (p.  140). 

e.  THE  RESCRIPT  OF  ANTONINUS  CONCERNING  THE  CHRISTIANS 

-(P-94) 

The  authenticity  of  this  edict  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined.  It  has 
come  down  to  us  in  three  forms :  (1)  in  Eusebius,  H.  K  iv.  13.  (2)  in  Rufinus, 
H.  E.  iv.  13.  which  is  merely  a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek  text  in  Eusebius,  and 
does  not  rest  on  a  Latin  original*  (3)  in  a  fourteenth  century  Ma  of  Justin. 
Hamack,  who  hi»  thoroughly  discussed  the  whole  question  (in  his  Texte  u. 
Untersuoh.  xiii.  4),  has  i^own  satisfactorily  that  the  version  in  Justin  is  not  in- 
dependent, but  is  taken  from  Eusebius  with  certain  "  tendeudds  "  changes.  The 
most  striking  difference  between  the  Justin  version  and  the  Eusebian  (Rufinus) 
is  in  the  title;  in  the  former  the  edict  is  attributed  to  Titus,  in  the  latter  to 
Marcus.  But  the  context  in  Eusebius  shows  that  he  regarded  the  edict  as 
issuing  from  Titus ;  and  so  it  would  seem,  as  Hamaok  suggests,  that  he  found 
the  incorrect  title  in  his  source  and  did  not  ventur**  ^o  omit  or  alter  it.  while 
he  assumed  it  to  be  wrong.  But  in  any  case,  the  title  is  a  clumsy  forgery,  for 
Marcus  is  described  as  *Apti49io%  (he  did  not  possess  the  true  title  'ApfMrcMoc  so 
early  as  161).  and  the  name  of  Lucius  Verus  his  colleague  does  not  appear. 
In  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  rescript  as  Eusebius  gives  it,  Hamack  jpoints 
out  that  he  had  a  Greek,  not  a  Latin  (as  m  other  cases,  iv.  9 ;  vit  13 ;  rhk  17), 
cop^  before  him.  and  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  originaL  The  oom- 
parison  between  the  behaviour  of  Christians  and  pagans  to  the  advantaga  of  the 
former  is  clearly  a  Christian  interpolation.  Hamack  attempts  to  restore  the 
original  Greek  form  of  the  rescript,  in  whose  authenticity  he  believes  (though  he 
owDM  that  certainty  cannot  be  attained).    The  rescript  was  an  answer  to  a 

petition  of  the«oii^  of  Asia.  andHaTiA(ciW\.\ATi\Ka\2biXlJbA«o^y  used  by  Euaebiai 

^M0  pratserved  (aod  interpolated)  iu  CVunaX&aai  oxdoik 
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The  difference  between  the  reioripts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoniniu  was  that  the 
former  protected  the  Christians  a^nst  calumnious  accusation  ;  the  latter  against 
the  aoeusation  of  atheism  in  geneni. 

7.  EXILE  OF  MAROELLUS  AND  EU8EBIU8,   BISHOPS   OF  ROMS— 

(P.  131) 

Most  interesting  traces  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  have  been  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  We  owe  them  to  the  aotiyity  of  Bishop  Damasus  in  subterranean 
Rome.  The  subject  can  be  studied  in  English,  in  the  **  Roma  Sotteranea" 
of  Messrs.  Northoote  and  Brownlow  (2  vols.),  an  excellent  compilation  from  Uie 
researches  of  the  Cavaliere  di  Rossi,  the  greatest  authority  of  this  oentnry 
on  Christian  Rome. 

Maroellus  and  Maroellinus  toere  "different  persons".  Maroellinus  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Deacon  Severus  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtus  (op.  cit.  i.  350).  Both  Marcellus  and  Maroellinus  were  buried  not  in 
this  cemetery  but  in  that  of  St.  Priscilla  (i&.  304). 

EusebiuB,  the  successor  of  Maroellus,  was  like  him  severe  to  the  ''Lapeed,** 
and  like  him  banished.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  inscription,  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St  Callixtus.— the  fellow  of  that  relating  to  luuroelliu  quoted  in 
Gibbon's  note  (p.  131). 

Heraclius  vetuit  lapses  peccata  dolere ; 
Eusebius  miseros  docuit  sua  crimina  flere. 
scinditur  in  partes  populus  gliscente  furore ; 
seditio  caedes  bellum  discoraia  lites ; 
extemplo  pariter  pulsi  feritate  tyranni, 
integra  eum  rector  servaret  foeaera  pads, 

Eertulit  exilium  domino  sub  iudice  laetus, 
tore  Trinacrio  mundum  vitamque  reliquit. 

The  author  of  these  epitaphs  had  a  limited  vocabulary.  But  thej  throw  li|^t 
on  the  divisions  in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time,  and  on  the  mterference  of 
Maxentius,  in  the  interests  of  order, — which  won  for  him  in  later  times  the  name 
of  a  persecutor. 

8.  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 

CENTURIES,  A.D.— (C.  XVI.) 

A  considerable  literature  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  government  to  Christianity  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  (Th.  Keim,  Rom  und  das  Christenthum,  ed.  Ziegler,  1881 ;  K.  J. 
Neumann,  der  romische  Staat  und  die  allgemeine  Kirche,  voL  i.  1890;  Th. 
Mommsen,  der  Religionsfrevel  nach  romisohem  Recht,  in  Sybel's  Hist.  Zeit- 
Bchrift,  1890 ;  Professor  Ramsay's  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  1893;  mav 
be  mentioned).  A  thorough  and  instructive  discussion  of  the  whole  quesUoQ  wiU 
be  found  in  Mr.  E.  G.  Hsfdy's  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Government,^  1894. 
A  summary  of  some  of  his  results  will  illustrate  the  sixteenth  chanter  of  Gibbon. 

From  a  review  of  the  practical  policy  of  the  Roman  state  towards  foreign  cults 
Mr.  Hardy  concludes  tnat  they  were  tolerated  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  (1 ) 
injure  the  national  religion,  (2)  encourage  gross  immoralties,  (3)  seem  likely  to 
lead  to  political  disaffection  (p.  35-6).  Various  considerations  led  to  the 
toleration  of  Judaism,  and  Mr.  EEardv  points  out  that  its  toleration  would  by 
no  means  logically  lead  to  that  of  Christianity,  a  religion  "claiming  to  over- 
step all  limits  of  nationality  **  (p.  37).  The  contact  between  the  sUte  and  the 
Christians  at  Rome  in  64  a.d.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conflagration*  was 
accidental.  The  charge  of  incendiarism  broke  down  at  the  trials,  but  it  was 
converted  into  a  charge  of  odium  generi$  humani  (a  brief  summary  of  the  anti- 
Boeialiam  »ad  other  ebBracteristicB  ot  Christianity  V    It  'waa  loi  uoa  \]bft.t  ^«) 
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were  punished ;  and  Suetoniuji  does  not  bring  their  punishment  into  oonnezion 
with  the  fire,  which  was  the  oooasion,  not  the  ground,  of  their  oondemnation 
(Ner.  16:  adflioti  supplieiis  Ghristiani  genus  hominum  superstitionis  nouie  ac 
malefioflB).  Mr.  Htadv  seems  to  have  quite  made  out  his  point  that  in  the 
Neronian  persecution  the  Christians  were  condemned  as  Christians,  not  on  any 
special  charge. 

This  charge  odium  generu  humanij  for  the  use  of  which  the  Neronian  episode 
set  a  precedent,  did  not  come  under  maiettca  or  the  formula  of  any  regular 
^utMtto.  According  to  Mommsen,  whose  view  in  this  respect  Mr.  Hardy  accepts, 
It  was  a  matter  for  pplice  regulation,  to  be  dealt  with  by  virtue  of  the  coercitio 
vested  fai  magistrates.  In  Borne,  such  cases  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prefect  of  the  citv  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11) ;  and  the  provincial  governor  was 
empowered  to  deal  with  them  by  his  instructions  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  province,  '*  which  he  will  find  no  ditficultj^  in  effecting,  if  he  be 
careful  ut  maiis  homtnibut  provincia  eareat  eoaque  conquirat  *'  (e.g.,  iocrilegi^ 
latrones,  kc.).  Mr.  Ramsay  holds  that  a  new  principle  was  introduced  into  Uie 
State  policy  towards  Christians  between  65  and  9o  a.d.,  namely  that  whereas 
under  Nero  they  were  attacked  by  charges  of  special  and  definite  crimes 
(incendiarism),  under  the  Flavians  Christianity  itself  became  a  punishable 
offence.  But  if  Mr.  Hardy  is  right  as  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  tnis  change 
in  attitude  would  disappear.  **As  soon  as  the  Christians  were  once  con* 
yicted  of  an  odium  penerxs  kumani,  they  were  potentially  outlaws  and  brigands 
and  could  be  treated  by  the  police  administration  as  such,  whether  in  Rome 
or  the  provinces"  (p.  82).  That  the  distinction  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  had  been  clearly  recognized  in  the  East  as  early  as  70  a.d.  ,  is  proved 
bv  the  speech  of  Titus  in  oulpicius  Severus,  ii.  30  (taken  from  a  lost  book  of 
l!aoitus,  as  we  may  with  some  confidence  assume) ;  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  will  be,  Uiat  prince  is  reported  to  say,  the  extirpation 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion.  We  need  not  infer,  as  »Mr.  Hardy 
points  out,  that  Titus  had  special  designs  against  the  Christians :  *'  the  perse- 
oution  of  the  Christians  was  a  standing  one  like  that  of  brigands  "  (Mommsen). 

"  With  Roman  citizens,"  however,  *'  of  standing  and  importance  a  more  defin- 
ite charge  was  necessary,  and  this  we  find  from  Dio  Cassius  was  primarily  atf«onf«, 
«.&,  not  so  much  tacrtlegiwn  as  a  refusal  to  worship  the  national  gods  of  the 
state'*  (p.  88).  Tliis  was  applied  in  the  case  of  FUvius  Clemens,  cousin  of 
Domitian,  who  was  executed,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  who  was  banished,  95  a.  d. 
The  reign  of  Domitian  introduced  no  new  principle,  but  a  very  convenient  test — 
e.0.,  the  observance  of  the  imperial  cult — for  discovering  whether  a  person 
suspected  of  the  crime  of  Christianity  (a  crime,  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
police  administration,  not  of  the  law)  was  justly  suspected. 

Nor  does  the  Bithynian  persecution  introduce  (according  to  Mr.  Hardy)  any 
new  principle.  The  letter  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  is  described  (p.  117)  as  **the 
decision  of  a  practical  statesman  who  declined  on  the  one  hand  to  be  led  into 
severe  repressive  measures  against  a  body  which  was  only  remotely  and  theoreti- 
cally dangerous  to  the  state,  while  he,  on  the  other,  refused  to  give  up  on 
humanitarian  grounds  the  clahn  of  the  state  to  absolute  obedience  on  tbe  part  of 
all  its  subjects  .  It  is  in  no  sense  an  edict  of  proscription  or  of  toleration,  but  it 
is  **an  index  of  the  imperial  policy"  (p.  122)^  As  to  Hadrian's  rescript  to 
Minucius  Fundanus  (whose  genuineness  is  by  no  means  above  suspicion),  Mr. 
Hardy  considers  (143)  that  it  **  was  intended,  as  ihdc^  it  naturally  would  be,  for 
the  special  circumstances  of  Asia :  it  does  not  in  any  way,  as  I  interpret  it, 
rescind  the  decision  of  Trajan  that  the  nomtn  was  a  crime,  but  to  avoid  any 
miscarriage  of  justice  ...  it  lays  down  more  stringent  conditions  for  the  proof 
of  punishable  crime  ".  Under  AL  Antoninus  and  his  successor  things  remained 
theoretically  the  same.  In  the  reign  of  the  former  there  were  some  persecutions, 
— Ptolemeus  and  Lucius  were  executed  at  Rome  (Justin  Apol.  ii.  a)  and  (ao- 

'  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  condemnatiou  kA  CtoVsWisM  itv  Bithynia  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  genenl  Jaws  or  special  regulations  agavnai  ooWe^va. 
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eording  to  M.  Waddington's  date)  Polyoarp  at  Smyrna.  The  remarkahle  point 
in  the  persecutions  of  Aurelius  is  that  they  take  place  in  the  western  as  well  as 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  not  so  much  their  extent  or  the  number  of  Tiotims  (p. 
147).  In  general  tenor  these  conclusions  agree  with  the  view  of  Mommaen  and 
Ramsay  that  there  were  no  law$  against  the  Christians.  I  cannot  see  that 
this  has  been  made  out,  for  the  second  century  at  least,  though  it  mAT  be  true 
of  the  Flavianperiod.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  explicit  statement  of  Solpidus 
SeTcroB  in  iL  £9,  post  etiam  datis  leffihug  reHgio  vdabaiur  (referring  to  the  whole 
period  after  Nero)  is  definitely  disproved.  Some  of  Mr.  W.  T.  AmcM's  oiitkiams 
(Bng.  Hist.  Review,  1895,  p.  546  aqa. )  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

Gibbon's  general  view  ot  the  slignt  extent  of  the  early  persecutions,  resting  as 
it  doee  on  the  strong  testimony  of  Origen  (a  Cels.  3,  8),  is  commonly  admitted. 
Ckmipare  Hardy,  p.  131 :  **  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  st«te  of 
things — a  general  indulffence  and  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  oeoasioii- 
ally  interrupted  by  violent  manifestations  of  popular  feeling,  which  nrovindal 
governors  had  either  not  the  will  or  not  the  strength  to  resist—continuea  throttth- 
ont  the  second  century :  that  the  Christians  were  still  punished  for  the  name,  but 
that  the  initiative  in  the  way  of  searching  them  out  was  not  taken  by  the 
govemors.  while  accusers  had  to  come  forward  in  their  own  name ;  and  finally, 
that  the  number  of  victims  was  on  the  whole  a  comparatively  small  one".  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Apologists 
(on  whoee  evidence  our  knowledge  is  largely  based)  '^  to  accentuate  and  in  a 
measure  to  exaggerate  the  indulgent  attitude  of  the  government,  especially  in  the 
period  preceding  their  own,  or  at  any  rate  to  omit  anything  unfavourable  to  thdir 
own  cause  "(p.  ISS). 

Two  important  documents  give  a  notion  of  the  proceedings  adopted  in  the 
trials  of  Christians  in  the  second  century :  (l)the  Acts  of  Martyrs  of  Sdli  ia 
Numidia,  in  181  a.d.  (ed.  Usener,  1881,  and  Robinson  in  Texts  and  Studies,  voL 
I ),  and  (2)  the  Acts  of  Apollonius,  tried  at  Rome  in  the  first  years  of  Commodus 
(Armenian  version  of  a  lost  Greek  original,  discovered  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  who 
has  giren  a  tianslation  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity).  The 
credit  of  these  documents  as  trustworthy  rests  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that 
mnaeles  are  conspicuously  absent  Mr.  Hardy  gives  an  account  of  them  in  an 
Appendix.  Cp.  Mommsen,  Der  Process  des  Christen  Apollonios,  in  the  Sit- 
rangsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  xxvii.  1894. 

B.  Aube  has  written  several  books  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians :  Les  persecutions  de  T^guse  iusqu'  4  la  fin  des  Antooins ;  Les 
ChrMens  dans  Tempire  romatn  ;  L'^lise  et  litaX  dans  le  12"**  motti^  du  9^ 

On  Nero's  persecution  also  see  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  neronisohe  Christenveorfolg- 
ung,  and  an  article  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Zeitschrift,  voL  xxxiii.  p.  216  aqq. 

On  church  and  state  from  Dedus  to  Diocletian  :  Gdrres,  Jainrb.  fttr  protest. 
Theologie,  xvi  1890.  p.  454  aqq. 

On  Diocletian's  persecution  :  Mason's  The  Persecuticii  of  D.,  1876  ;  Hunsiker, 
Zor  Reg.  u.  Christenverfolgung  des  K.  Diokletian  und  a  Naohfolger,  in  Biid- 
inger's  Untersuch.  zur  romischen  Kaisergeschichte ;  papers  of  F.  Qdrres  in 
migenfeld's  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  TheoL .  xxxiiL  p.  314  $qq.  (cp.  469  $qa. ).  L  Belser, 
Zur  Diokl.  Christenverfolgung,  1891.  Cp.  also  Schwarze,  Unters.  (iber  die  aii«en 
Bntwicklung  der  afrik.  Kirohe,  189S. 

On  ohur^  and  state  in  fourth  century :  A.  de  Broglie,  L'^lise  et  l'eim>ire  remain 
an  quatri^e  sitele.    Some  other  works  have  been  mentioned  in  the  footnotes. 

An  important  memoir  has  been  publi^ed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Acta  Sinoera 
of  Ruinart  by  E.  Le  Slant :  Les  actes  des  martyrs,  in  M^m.  of  the  National 
Institute  of  ¥^ee  (Acad.  d.  Belles  lettres,  t.  xxx. .  1883,  p.  57-347)l  Le  Blant  u 
too  anxious  to  rescue  apocryphal  lives,  and  overdoes  his  criticism  of  teclmicai 
terms  of  Roman  procedure.  But  he  has  done  good  work  here  (as  well  as  m  his 
essay,  Sur  les  bases  juridiques  des  poursuites  dirigtfes  centre  les  martyrs,  m 
Comptes  rendus  ofAcAdSmie  des  Inscriptions.  N.S. .  ii.  1866),  and  any  one  studying 
martjrological  Acta  will  do  ill  to  neglect  this  memoir. 
VOL.  IL  35 
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9.  AUGU8TEUM  AND  FORUM  OF  CONSTANTINEHP.  10«.  153)' 

The  chief  thoroughfare  in  the  new  eity  of  Conitantine  led  from  the  Gol 
Gate  (in  the  wall  of  Con«tantine,  not  to  be  oonfiued  with  the  later  Golden  ( 
in  the  wall  of  Theodosiua  U.)  eastward  (pauing  through  the  Forum  Bovis, 
Forum  Amaitrianorum,  and  the  Forum  Tauri)  to  the  Golden  Milestone  in 
Augusteum.  Before  it  reached  the  Augusteum  it  paned  through  the  Fonu 
Gonstantine  in  which  itood  the  Pillar  m  Conetanune  (and  the  Churches  o; 
Constantino  and  S.  Mary  of  the  Forum).  In  the  Augusteum  (which  we  m 
translate  Place  Imptfrialej  it  came  to  an  end,  in  front  of  the  Senate  hi 
(IcrcToy)  and  west  wall  of  the  Palace.  The  Augusteum  was  bounded  on 
north  bj  St.  Sophia ;  on  the  east,  by  Senate  house  and  palace  buildings ;  on 
south,  by  the  Palace  (the  great  entrance  gate,  known  as  the  Chalk6,  was  h 
and  the  north  side  of  the  Hippodrome,  beside  which  were  the  Bathi 
Zeuzippus.  There  was  no  public  way  between  the  east  side  of  the  Hippodr 
and  the  Palace.  According  to  Labarte,  the  Augusteum  was  enclosed  by  a  n 
with  gates,  on  the  west  side,  running  from  south-west  of  St.  Sor^iia  to  the  p 
between  Palace  and  Hippodrome ;  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  Hippodrome 
the  Zeuxippus  would  have  been  outside  the  Augusteum.  The  street  connec 
the  Augusteum  with  the  Forum  of  Gonstantine  was  called  Middle  St, — ii 
The  Chalkoprateia,  and  the  Church  of  the  Theotokos  (Mother  of  God) 
Chalkoprateia,  were  not  in  the  Augusteum  where  Labarte  places  them, 
west  of  St  Sophia,  to  the  rieht  of  the  Mese  (as  Mordtmann  has  shown,  Esqv 
Top.  S  6,  p.  4,  and  also  Bieliaiey,  cp.  Byx.  Zeitsch.  ii.  p.  138 ;  but  probably  c 
to  the  Meso,  cp.  Krasnoseljcev,  in  the  Annual  Hist -Phil.  Publication  of 
Odessa  University,  iv.  (Byx.  section,  2)  p.  300  §q^. ).  A  plan  of  the  August* 
and  adjoining  buildings  will  appear  in  voL  4,  to  illustrate  the  Nika  riots  ui 
Justinian. 

The  chief  guides  to  the  topography  of  Constantinople  used  by  Gibbon  v 
Ducange's  f  dio,  Oonstantinopolis  Christiana,  and  the  little  3Smo  of  retrus  Gyll 
de  Constantinqpoleos  toponaphia,  libri  iv.,  169s ;  both  still  of  great  value.  ' 
prolix  work  in  8  vols,  of  Skarlatos  D.  Bysantios  {i^  KtvaramvovwoKtv,  Atht 
1851)  is  unscientific  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  reconstructio: 
the  imperial  Palace,  involving  a  theory  of  the  topography  of  the  August* 
and  adjacent  buildings,  was  undertaken  by  Jules  Labarte  (Le  Pidais  imp^ria 
Constantinople  et  ses  abords,  1861),  whose  scholarly  book  marked  a  now 

Srture  andT  is  of  permanent  value.  The  diligent  Greek  antiquarian  A. 
ispat^  succeeded  in  eBtablishingseveral  valuable  identifications  in 
Bv^amyal  McA^Tai  (Constantinople.  1877),  but  his  ra  BvCamiva  craicropa  (1885 
Exiglish :  The  Great  Palace  of  Constantinople,  translated  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  II 
is  a  retrogression  compared  with  Labarte  (see  above,  voL  i.  Introd,  p.  Iz 
The  problems  of  the  Palace  have  been  critically  and  thoroughly  dealt  witl 
D.  Th.  Bioliaiev  in  his  Obzor  glavnych  chasta  bolshago  dvortsa  Vizantiisl 
tsaroi  (Part  1  of  Bysantina),  1891,  where  it  is  shown  that  we  must  retain 
main  line  of  Labarte's  reconstruction,  but  that  in  most  of  the  details  we  n 
be  content  for  the  present  to  confess  our  ignorance. 

In  1892  Dr.  Mordtmann's  Esquisse  topogra^ique  de  Constantinople  appeal 
It  is  not  well  arranged,  but  it  is  an  important  conmbution  to  the  subject ;  and 
map  has  been  an  indispensable  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  in  ' 
volume.  He  clearly  recognises  the  true  position  of  the  Hebdomon  on 
Propontis ;  and  I  may  obs^ve  that  I  had  auready  pointed  out  (in  1889)  that 
received  view  which  placed  it  near  Blaohemae  must  be  wrong  (Later  Ror 
Empire,  voL  ii.  p.  556).  The  most  recent  work  on  Constantinople  is:  C 
stantinople,  2  vols.,  by  E.  A.  Grosvenor,  Professor  of  History  at  Robert  Colh 
Constantinople. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  all  the  smaller  contributions  to  the  subject,  b 
must  specially  refer  to  some  valuable  articles  of  the  late  G.  S.  Destunis  in 
Zhumsi  Miu.  Narodnago  Prosviesoheniia  in  1882  188a 

iA  new  work  on  the  topography  of  ConnUntinople,  by  A.  van  MQUngen  (Byami 
CoDBtMntinopht  the  wsUa  of  the  city  and  «Ajo\niix^  h\«torical  dtea,  iteo)  baa  reached  m 
timo  to  be  mentioned  here:    It  snpersedea  aU  pcvnoosNioAss  ocLtQEAiitt^tsA^vta. 
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la  THE  XEW  MOXARCHY-^a  XML) 

AH  tbemuB  poiBU  m  the  mem  9baataU  monarehv,  fouiMM  by  IHoeletiMi 
and  omoiaed  br  CaomMtitmt^  bare  been  broogfat  out  u  the  briUiaat  deMrinCkm 
of  GinMn  (ck.  xviL  ^ :  t^  utw  orginiwrion  of  the  prorinoM ;  the  hi«imreDioal 
admJnkrritkMi :  tbe  wfiitiiMi  of  caril  from  miliurr  fuDctkxu ;  the  aboUtkm  of 
Um  dittinrrifi  bcf  c«m  Italj  mad  the  Prorinew ;  the  Iom  of  her  unique  podtkNi 


b¥  Borne,  whkb  is  ekaelT'  eonnecied  with  the  dearlj  proQOonce«l  tcnUeBcy  of 
tae  Empire  to  put  into  en'eudcni  end  m  wettcm  half.    Antieipi 


Empire  to  put  into  en  eeeieni  end  m  wettcm  half.  AntieipetiQii*  of  Mme  of 
theee  renhs  we  have  aeen  ic  the  hmatj  of  the  third  eenturv.  The  formal 
oUgarehj  of  Emperor  and  Senate,  in  which  the  Senate  had  been  gradually  be- 
eomhif  more  and  more  a  aleat  paitner,  f ocmallj  oea«es ;  the  distinction  between 
senatorial  and  in*penal  piwim;es  Tanbfaes,  there  are  no  senatorial  provinoes ; 
and  the  mfrmriwm^  which  had  maaj  Tears  before  lost  its  importanoe,  is  no 
longer  a  state  fHawiii  bat  merelv  a  municipal  chest.  Eactemallj  the  change 
from  the  Pnadnate  to  nndiiguise^  mooarehT  is  indicated  bj  the  assumption  of 
oriental  state  bj  the  emperor  (here  Aurelian  had  pointed  the  war).  The 
thorooi^-going  reformaskm  of  this  militarj  sjstem,  whieh  was  not  fullj  under- 
stood till  Mommsen's  recent  investigatiao,  demands  a  note  to  itself;  and  the 
new  division  of  prorinees  another.  To  distinguish  between  the  work  of 
Diocletian  and  that  of  Constaatine  is  in  many  cases  impossible,  and  Gibbon  did 
not  attem^  it ;  it  will  be  seen  however  in  the  two  following  appendices  that 
•one  distmetioBs  can  be  established.  To  Diocletian  was  due  the  separation 
of  the  eivil  and  military  authority  (Laetant.,  de  Mort  P.,  7 ;  Euseb.,  cle  Mart 
FaL,  IZ),  The  dioocMS  anf  prefectures  are  an  instructive,  and  I  think  we  VMij 
sa^,  typical  instance  of  the  relation  between  the  work  of  the  two  grvat  emperors. 
We  know  beyond  questioa  that  the  dioceses  were  instituted  by  Diocletian  <Laot , 
ib.),  but  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  prefectures  were  due  to  him  or  (so  Zosi- 
mus)  to  Constantine.  The  latter  view  seems  the  more  probable ;  but  the  quadraple 
division  of  the  Empire  between  Diocletian,  Maxim ian  and  the  two  Oesara 
(implying  four  prefecU ;  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  Ciesar  Constantius 
had  a  prefectf  was  the  su^e^tion  and  anticipation  of  the  three  (M>me- 
timea  four;  after  395  ^.n.  umr)  prefectures.  Constantine  abandoned  the 
artificial,  adoptive  system  of  Diocletian  for  a  dynastic  principle,  but  he 
retained  the  geographical   side   of   that   system   and  stereotyped  it  in  the 


A  few  words  may  be  said  here  on  (a)  the  new  ceremonial,  (6)  the  imperial 
titles,  and  (e)  the  oonsistorium. 

(a)  For  the  adoration  see  Godefroy  on  Cod.  Theod.,  voL  ii.  n.  8S.  Those  who 
Myproached  the  Emperor  bent  the  knee,  and  drew  the  edge  of  his  purple  robe  to 
their  lipa  The  Emperor  wore  a  robe  of  silk,  embroidered  with  goto,  and  adorned 
with  gems  (introduoed  bv  Aurelian) ;  or  the  purple  cloak  of  the  military  com- 
mander (first  worn  hi  Mome  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  since  then  an  imperial 
nmgne).  He  sJso  wore  the  diadem  (perhaps  first  worn  by  Aurelian,  see 
Victor,  Epit.  35,  6;  but  the  novelty  is  also  ascribed  to  Diocletian,  and  to 
CoDstantineV  Constantine  introduced  the  gold  band  round  the  head,  which 
vras  called  nimbu9  (cp.  Eckhcl.  Doct.  Num.,  8,  79).  The  emperor  is  offloiall>* 
called  deuM,  and  the  cult  of  the  imperial  majesty,  which  at  an  early  time  had 
made  its  way  in  the  camp,  is  further  developed ;  and,  when  a  new  Emperor  is 
proclaimed,  nis  bust  crowned  with  laurel  is  carried  round  in  procession  in  the 
provinces.    Bee  Schiller,  ii.  p.  33,  34. 

(5)  The  style  of  imperial  titles  which  was  usual  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Principate  was  maintained  until  the  time  of  Gratinn.  It  was  ln;perator  Cttsar 
plus  (felix  or)  invictus  Augustus  pontifex  Maximus— icus  iSarmatioua,  ko.] 
maximus  trib.  pot.  [ii.  &c.  J  consul  [iL  kc]  imperator  [ii.  &cj  pater  patriao 
prooonsuL  [The  order  of  imperator  and  consul  is  variable.  Tne  only  diango 
made  was  the  substitution  cf  maximus  victor  ac  triumphator  for  invictuii 
Gratian  dropped  the  title  pontifex  maximus,  and  the  other  titlcn  were  at  the 
same  time  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  Sorter  formula. 
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The  ehief  rominiaoenoe  of  the  repaUkan  oonstituticm  cf  the  prindpata,  m 
earefully  oontrived  by  Augustus,  was  the  practice  of  numbering  the  yean  of  a 
reign  by  the  formula  trib.  poi,^  which  appears  as  late  as  Theodoeius  ii.  (on  coins. 
E^hel,  8. 18s).  Dominus,  which  (like  deus)  Aurelian  had  only  used  in  the  datnre 
case,  is  nom  Constantine  forward  the  ordinary  official  title  of  the  Bmperor 
(equivalent  of  '*  His  Majesty  ").    Schiller,  ii.  31.33. 

(0)  The  consilium,  which  had  been  organised  by  Hadrian,  is  si^terseded  in  the 
new  monarchy  by  a  council  called  oontiitorium  (the  name  first  occurs  in  an 
inscription  of  363  a.d.,  C.  L  L.  6, 1739),  which  assembled  at  fixed  times  in  the 
Bmperor's  presence.  The  chief  of  the  Hadrianio  consilium  was  the  pretorian 
pfefeot ;  but,  as  that  officer  has  been  diverted  to  new  administrative  functions 
and  as  the  provincial  administration  and  palace  offices  are  kept  carefully  apart, 
his  position  in  the  council  is  inherited  bv  the  quaastor  sacri  pal.  who  presides  over 
the  cousistorium.  It  is  however  unlikely  that  the  questor  had  this  position  at 
first  under  Diocletian  and  Constantine ;  for  he  does  not  belong  to  tne  clan  of 
illustres  till  after  Valentinian  L  It  has  been  conjectured  (by  Mommsen)  that 
the  president  of  the  council  was  at  first  «ititled  prcepofilus  and  af terwaroa  de- 
veloped into  the  quiBstor,  and  that  he  had  a  deputy,  the  tfieariui  a  taoru  oofmliit, 
who  developed  into  the  maffuter  officiorum  (Schiller,  ii.  66).  The  members  of  the 
council  ^entitled  at  first  a  oontUiU  $acri9,  afterwaids  oomiiea  eonaittoriaa^  were 
divided  mto  two  classes  with  a  difference  of  stipend :  dueenarii  (800,000  sesterces), 
Mexagenarii  (60,000  sesterces),  and  mainljr  consisted  of  jurists.  The  functions  of 
the  council  were  properly  confined  to  judicature,  but  they  also  assisted  the 
Bmperor  in  legislation.  The  two  finance  ministers  belonged  to  the  council,  and 
in  later  times  prsetorian  prefects  and  masters  of  soldiers  were  sometimes  invited 
by  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  consistory  ex  officio.  See  on  the 
•object  K  Cuq,  Le  conseil  des  empereurs  d'Auguste  4  Diocletian. 

11.  DIOCESES  AND  PROVINCBS— (P-  168  sqq^) 

Diocletian  made  considerable  modifications  in  the  provincial  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  and  distributed  all  the  provinces  under  twelve  large  Dioceses.  Three 
changes  in  his  diocesan  arrangement  were  made  in  the  cotirse  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  by  400  a.d.  we  find  thirteen  Dioceses,  (a)  Egypt,  which  was  at 
first  part  of  the  Diocese  of  the  East,  was  promoted  to  be  a  separate  Diocese 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (6)  Dioecesis  Moesiarum  was  broken  up 
into  Dioaeesis  Daciae  and  Diosceais  Maioedoniae.  (e)  On  the  other  hand,  Dioeoesis 
Galliarum  and  Dicecesis  Viennensis  were  combixiiBa  to  form  a  single  Diocese  of 
GauL  In  the  case  of  this  change  we  find  an  interesting  example  of  the  survival 
of  nomenclatures  which  had  ceased  to  be  appropriate.  The  south  of  Gaul  was 
at  first  divided  into  five  provinces  (Novempopuli,  Aquitanica,  Narbonensis, 
"Viennensis,  Alpes  Maritimiae).  But  when  these  became  seven  bv  the  sub- 
division of  Aquitanica  and  Narbonensis  the  Diocese  (Viennensis)  still  continued 
to  be  known  as  Quinque  Provindae  as  well  as  by  the  amended  title  Scptem  Pro- 
vineiae.  But  this  was  not  alL  When  Northern  Gaul,  the  original  Dioeoesis 
Galliarum,  was  added  to  the  sphere  of  the  governor  of  the  Dioeotw  Viennensis, 
the  whole  united  Diooese  was  known  not  only  as  the  Diocese  of  the  Gauls  but  as 
the  Septem  Provinciae ;  while  the  old  name  Quinque  Provindae  was  appropriated 
to  the  seven  southern  provinces,  which,  though  they  were  no  longer  a  separate 
Diocese,  preserved  a  uagment  of  their  former  integrity  by  having  financial 
oUBcers  (rationales)  to  themselves. 

(1 )  A  record  of  the  new  organization  as  it  existed  in  997  a.  d.  has  been  preserved 
in  the  List  of  Verona  (Laterculus  Veronensis),  published  with  a  valuable  com- 
mentary by  Mommsen  in  the  AbhandL  of  the  Berlin  Acad.,  186?.  p.  489  aqg.^  and 

lepeinted  by  Seeok  In  hii  edition  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.^    (2)  Our  next  list  is 

1  First  pubUthed  by  S.  ^sftd  Vn  17^ 
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(inoomplete)  in  the  Breviarium  of  Festns  (above.  voL  i.  App.  1),  dating  from  969 
A.D.  just  before  the  foundation  of  the  new  Britannic  province  valeotia.  (3)  This 
defective  list  is  supplemented  by  another,  dating  from  mach  the  same  time,  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  (diooeses  of  mTricum,  Thrace.  Pontos,  Asia. 
East,  Egypt),  which  it  preserved  in  the  Lateroolua  of  Polemius  Silvias,  drawn  np 
in  449  A.i>.  The  list  of  Polemius  with  a  complete  critical  apparatus  is  edited  bv 
Mommsen  in  Chron.  Minora,  L  p.  611-661  (also  printed  in  Seeok's  Notit.  DignJ. 
Mommsen  has  shown  that  Polemius  is  np  to  date  in  resard  to  the  western 
provinces,  but  that  for  the  eastern  he  praotioallv  reproduces  a  list  datinc 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oenturr,  with  one  or  two  blunders,  anS 
only  adding  the  new  provinces  of  Aroama  and  Honorias,  which  bearing 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Theodoeius  were  more  likely  than  other  new  pio- 
▼inoes  to  be  known  of  in  the  west.  (4)  A  list  of  the  Gallic  provinces  hi 
Ammianus  (writing  between  383  and  390  a.d.X  stv-  11»  7  sgg.,  who  clearly 
need  an  official  latereultu,  Mommsen,  Chron.  Ifin.  i.  p.  669  aqp  Ammianna 
also  enumerates  the  provinces  of  E^pt,  xziL  16, 1.  (6)  Notitia  Oalliamm, 
between  390  and  413  a.d.,  edited  by  Mommsen,  «&.,  66S-olie;  printed  in  Seeck. 
op.  eit,  ;  the  nrovinces  are  the  same  as  in  the  Not  Dign.  (6)  No«tia  Dimitatum : 
jbst  years  of  the  fifth  century.  Pandroli's  commentary,  used  by  Oiobon,  has 
been  completely  superseded  by  that  of  B6cking  {2  vols.,  1839-63),  which  is  abso- 
lutely inoispensable  to  the  student ;  but  Booking's  text  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  O.  Seeok,  1876.  For  a  good  account  of  work  and  history  of  the  Codex, 
with  its  curious  pictures,  see  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  l  694 19a.  For 
date  op.  above,  p.  158,  n.  73.  From  the  fact  that  the  twentieth  legion  does  not 
appear  in  the  Not. .  it  has  been  argued  that  the  date  is  a.i>.  402 — at  the  moment 
when  this  legion  was  recalled  from  Britain  and  had  not  yet  been  enrolled  among 
the  Italian  forces  (Hodgkin,  ib.  p.  717).  (7)  The  Laterciuus  of  Polemius  Silvius  ; 
for  the  western  provinces,  a.i>.  449.  see  above.  I  have  arranged  the  data  of 
these  successive  aocuments  inparallel  columns. 

(Literature :  L.  Cswalina,  Ueber  das  Venseichniss  der  rom.  Prov.  v.  Jahr.  S97i 
1881 ;  L.  JuUian.  De  la  r^forme  provinciale  attribu^  4  DiocL,  Bevue  Hist.,  19, 
331  aqq.  ;  Schiller.  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  46-50 ;  W.  Ohnesorge.  Die  romisohe  Pro- 
vinzliste  von  297,  Teii  i.,  1889.    Cp.  also  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltong,  voL  i.) 
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12.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  UNDER  THE  NEW 

SYSTEM-(P.  176  sqq.) 

Mommsen  has  brought  light  and  order  into  the  snbjeot  of  the  new  milita 
organization  whioh  was  introduced  in  the  epoch  of  Diocletian  and  Gonstantii 
by  his  article  entitled  Das  romische  MilitHrwesen  seit  Diocletian,  whioh  i 
peared  in  Hermes  in  1889  (voL  xxiv.  p.  195  9qq,),  The  following  brief  aoooa 
is  based  on  this  important  study. 

Under  Diocletian  the  regular  army  seems  to  have  fallen  into  two  mi 
divisions :  the  troops  who  followed  the  emperor  as  he  moved  throughout  1 
dominion,  and  the  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier.  The  latter  were  call 
limitanei,  the  former  were  possibly  distinguished  as  in  aacro  oomUatu  (cp.  C. 
L.  3,  6194).  But  early  in  Constantine's  reign  the  troops  in  aacro  comitcUu  w< 
broken  up  into  two  classes,  the  comitatenaea  and  the  PcUaiini  (before  310,  for  t 
comiUUenaea  existed  tiien,  ep.  C.  I.  L.  6665 ;  pakUini  occurs  first  in  a  law  of  i 
K.V.,  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  4,  22).  Thus  there  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  ami 
1,  |a)  palatini,  (6)  oomitatenses,  and  2,  limitanei.  Thus  Gibbon's  use  of  pcUatu 
to  include  the  oomitatenaea  is  erroneous. 

The  other  most  important  changes  introduced  by  Ckmstantine  were :  the  inorei 
of  the  comitatenses  (who  were  under  the  command  of  the  magister  militum) 
the  expense  of  the  limitanei,  who  had  been  increased  by  Diocletian ;  and  1 
separation  of  the  cavalry  from  the  infantry. 

1.  2>tinitan«»  (commanded  by  (iuces).  The  statement  that  Diocletian  strengthei 
the  frontier  troops  (Zos.  ii.  34)  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  if  we  compare  1 
list  of  the  legions  in  the  time  of  Marcus  (C.  I.  L  6,  3492)  with  the  Notitia  Dig 
tatum,  we  find  in  the  f  onuer  twenty-three  legions,  in  the  latter  the  same  twen 
three  and  seventeen  new  legions  (leaving  out  of  account  Britain,  Germany,  Afri 
for  which  we  have  not  materiads  for  comparison).  And  if  we  remember  tJ 
Constantino  drafted  away  regiments  (the  peeudo-oomitatenses)  to  increase 
comitatenses,  we  may  condude  that  Diocletian  doubled  the  numbers  of  1 
frontier  armies. 

The  limitanei  consisted  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  (1)  The  infantry  o 
sisted  of  Ugioneat  auxilia  and  eohoriea,  (a)  The  legions  are  of  two  kinds.  1 
old  legions  of  the  Prindpate  retain  their  old  strength  of  6000  men ;  while  t 
new  legions  correspond  to  the  old  legionary  detachments,  and  are  probably  1< 
strong.  But  the  larger  legions  are  usuallv  broken  into  detachments  which  \ 
distributed  in  different  places,  and  the  praef  ectus  legionis  consequently  disappes 
(6)  The  atunlia  are  of  barbarian  formation,  and  as  such  are  thought  more  nig] 
of  than  the  rest  of  the  frontier  infantry ;  they  are  found  only  in  the  Ulyric  provinc 
The  size  of  the  auxilium  is  probably  500.  (c)  The  eohoriea^  600  strong  as  un< 
the  Prindnate,  are  found  evervwhere  except  in  the  duchies  on  the  Lower  Dann 
(2)  The  (a)  ounei  equitum  probably  differ  from  (6)  equHea,  by  being  of  barUur 
tormation  and  of  higher  rank.  The  (e)  <Ha  is  generally  600  (not  as  bef' 
500)  strong. 

Constantine's  new  organization  reduced  the  limitanei  to  second  class  troops, 
compared  with  the  Imperial  troops  of  both  kinds. 

2.  Imperial  Troops,  (a)  Comitatenses  (under  Masters  of  Soldiers)  consist 
infantry  and  cavalrv  :  (a)  The  legion  is  of  the  smaller  size,  about  1000  stroi 
(^)  the  rexiliatio  of  hoi-se  is  about  500  strong.  Connected  with  the  comitaten 
but  of  lower  rank  are  the  paeudo-oomikUenaea,  drawn  from  the  frontiers  (eighth 
legions  in  the  west,  twenty  in  the  east).  (6)  Palatini  (under  Masters  of  Soldi 
in  prceacnti)  consist  of  infantry  and  cavalry :  (a)  the  legion  of  1000 ;  (^)  t 
rexiliatio  of  500. 

In  connexion  with  the  Palatini,  the  auxilia  pdUUina  demand  notice.     Th 

are  troops  of  light  infantry,  higher  in  rank  than  the  legion  of  the  comitatem 

lower  than  the  fxi^m^  legion.    They  chiefly  consist  of  Gauls  and  indude  Qermt 

from  beyond  the  Rhine  (but  virtually  no  orientals).    Mommsen  makes  it  proba 

that  their  formation  was  mainly  lYie  wot\s.  ol  l)IL«sxcEa%si  V^  ^^V     TVia'j  w 

perbape  the  most  important  troops  in  tihe  axm^. 
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The  teholae,  whkh  aeem  to  naye  been  inatitutod  bj  ConsUntine,  must  abo  be 
mentioned  here  (cp.  Cod.  Theod.  14,  17,  9).  Thoy  were  probably  ao  called  fraia 
haring  a  hall  in  tne  ualace  to  await  orders.  At  firnt  they  were  eompoeed  of 
Germans  (bat  in  fifth  oenturj  under  fjeo  L,  uf  Armenians;  uader  Zoio.  of 
Utmiaja ;  aftenrarda  of  the  best  men  who  oould  be  got,  l^rocop.,  Hiit.  Are.  e.  :M>. 
There  were  at  first  five  divisions  ot  500  men;  then  seven;  finally  ondMr 
Jntinien  eteren.  The  division  was  comiuanded  by  a  tribuQo,  who  was  a  neraoii 
of  mneh  importance  (f.|7.,  Valentinian  I.).  They  ultimately  lost  their  military 
r,  and  the  exeubitorcs  (first  introduood  by  Leo  I. )  took  their  plaoe. 


Gibbon  couddera  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  army  under  the  New 
HonarehT.  On  one  side,  we  have  the  fact  that  under  Severus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thnd  oentnry  there  were  tnirty -throe  legions,  which,  reckoned,  along  wiu 
their  adjimota,  at  the  usual  strength,  give  as  the  total  strength  of  the  army 
about  900.000.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  statement  of  Agathias  quoted  bv 
Gibbon,  whioh  pate  the  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  the  miadle  of  the  6tn 
eentnrj  at  645^000.  Talcing  into  account  the  groat  increase  of  the  troops  under 
DJonletian,  the  record  that  the  army  was  further  strengthened  by  Valentinian 
(opi  Amm.  Mare.,  'M,  7,  6,  Zos.  4,  12),  and  a  statement  of  Themistius  (Or.  18, 
pii  S70)  M  to  the  strength  of  the  frontier  forces  under  Theodoeius  the  Great,  we 
might  gneiB  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Nocitia  was 
drawB  vp,  the  army  numbered  five,  if  not  six,  hundred  thousand.  These  a  priori 
considerations  correspond  satisfactorily  with  the  rough  oaloulation  wnich 
Mommaen  has  ventured  to  make  from  the  data  of  the  Notitia.  His  ilgures 
deacrre  to  be  noted,  though  he  cautions  us  that  we  must  not  build  on  them. 

Timftanri    .  .  Foot,  249,500;  Horse,  110,500     .        .    Total  360.000 

SSttdMth aux.)   }  ^«**'  ^^'^  '  ^""^  ^^       •        •    Total  194,600 

Total  554,500 

A  wofd  must  be  said  about  the  gentes,  who,  outside  the  Roman  provinces  and 
formaUj  independent,  but  within  the  Roman  sphere  of  influence  and  virtually 
dependent  on  the  Emmre,  helped  to  protect  the  frontiers  and  sometimes  supplied 
ttoxiliaiy  tioopa  to  the  Roman  army.  (Thus  in  Amm.  xxiii.  2. 1  we  read  of  (Qjnotumes 
gmrtiiei  plurimarum  auxilia  poUieerUium ;  Julian  refuses  such  advenUeia 
odiwmaUtL )  The  most  important  of  these  gentes  are  the  Saracens  on  the  borders 
of  Syria,  and  the  Goths  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  They  are  foederati  ; 
and  their  relation  to  the  Empire  depends  on  a  fadui  which  determines  the 
aei¥ieea  they  are  bound  to  perform.  Under  the  Principate  the  theory  was  that 
soeh  foBdenUi  were  tributaries,  but  in  return  for  their  military  aerricea  the 
tribute  was  either  remitted  or  diminished.  But  under  the  new  system,  they  are 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  frontier  force  and,  like  the  regular  riparienses, 
are  paid  for  their  work.  Consequently  the  amount  of  the  amntma  fasderatiete 
is  toe  chief  question  to  bo  arranged  m  hf<Bdu».  The  Lad  of  Colchis  were  an 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  though  federates  they  received  no  annong  (Prooopi,  B.  P. 
2,  15).  The  inclusion  of  the  federates  in  the  Empire  is  illustrated  by  the  treaty 
with  Persia  in  532  a.d.,  in  which  the  Saracens  are  included  as  a  matter  of  couae, 
without  special  mention  (Procop.,  B.  P.  1.  17  ;  2,  1/.  See  Hoomisen.  op.  est  p. 
tl5aqq, 

IX  PROTBCTORES  AND  DOMESTICI-(P.  137) 

Tlie  origin  and  oraanizatiou  of  the  imperial  guards,  named  ProtedflVBi  and 
Domeatid,  who  so  often  meet  us  is  our  historical  authorities  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  forward,  have  been  elucidated,  so  far  as  the  scanty  material  allowa, 
by  Mommsen  in  a  paper  entitled  Proteotores  Augusti.  in  the  Ephemeris  Epi- 
gn|>hic%  y.  p.  121  $gq. 

In  the  Meooad  bAU  ot  the  third  century  there  essted  i^coteBtores  of  two 
kbadm:  proteototee  Augusti,   and  protectores  of  the  pcsftBDML  ^^vSl.    *^ 
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latter  (whoM  existence  it  proved  by  epigraphic  evidence,  cp.  C.  I.  Lb  tL  9BS8) 
natundlj  oeased  when,  luiaer  Constantine's  new  rSpime^  the  pretorian  prefeet 
ceased  to  have  military  funetionft. 

The  earliest  instance  of  a  protector  Angusti  whose  date  we  can  nontrol  is 
that  of  Tauras,  who  was  consul  in  S61  a.d.,  and  held  the  office  oi  prastoriaii 
prefect.  An  inscription  (whose  date  must  fall  between  S61  and  867  a.x>., 
Orelli,  3100)  mentions  that  he  had  been  a  protector  August!.  Mommaen  ealea- 
lates  that  he  must  have  held  that  post  before  253  a.d.,  and  infers  that  protaoton 
were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Decius  or  poMibi;^  Fhili|i. 
The  full  title  of  the  protector  wtM  protector  divini  lateris  Auautti  nottrif 
preserved  in  one  inscription  found  at  Ocrioulfe  (Orelli,  1869) ;  for  this  form  en. 
Cod.  Thood.  vi.  24,  9.  The  abbreviation^7rot«etor  A^igusti  is  the  regular  formula 
up  to  Diocletian ;  after  Diocletian  it  is  sinyply  protector. 

The  protectors  were  soldiers  who  haa  uiown  special  competence  in  their 
service,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  post  in  which  they  received  higher  pay  (they 
were  called  ducenarii  from  the  amount  of  their  salary)  and  had  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  advanced  to  higher  military  commands.  Gallienus  hiiKlered 
Senators  from  serving  as  officers  in  the  army,  and  from  that  time  the  aervioe  of 
the  protectors  became  a  sort  of  military  training  school  (Mommsen,  L  o.  p.  137) 
to  supply  commanders  {ad  regendoa  militrx,  Ammianus).  From  Aurelian's 
time  {tb,  131)  the  protectors  seem  to  have  been  organised  as  a  bodyguard  of 
the  Emperor,  with  a  captain  of  their  own.  (The  earliest  mention  of  Uie  aerrioe 
in  legislation  is  in  a  law  of  325  a.d.,  Cod.  Th.  vii.  20,  4.) 

Constantine  completely  abolished  the  praetorian  and  the  militaiy  fonokions 
of  the  praef .  praot.  Witn  this  change  we  must  connect  his  reorganization  of 
the  protectores  (t6.  135).  The  nature  of  this  reorganization  was  determined 
by  his  abrogation  of  the  measure  of  Gallienus  which  excluded  senators  from 
military  command.  A  body  of  guards  was  instituted,  called  Domestici  or 
Houseguards,  which  was  designed  to  admit  nobles  and  sons  of  senators  to  a 
career  in  the  armv.  Thus  there  were  now  two  corps  of  palace  guards,  that  of 
the  Protectors  who  were  enrolled  for  distinguished  service,  and  were  conse- 
quently veterans,  and  that  of  the  Domestics  who  were  admitted  nobiUtate  et 
gratia,  through  birth  and  interest.  But  the  two  were  closely  connected  and 
jointly  conmianded  by  captains  called  Counts  of  the  Domestics ;  and  the  two 
names  came  to  be  interchangeable  and  used  indifferently  of  one  or  the  other. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  stnctly  demonstrated  that  Constantino  organized  the 
Domestics,  who  are  first  mentioned  in  a  law  of  346  A.Db  (Cod.  Th.  jpL  1,  38) ; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  far  more  likely  than  any  other.    At  the  same  time  the 


offentes  vn  rebus.    The  rank  of  a  guarasi 
was  perfeetinimuSf  but  the  first  ten  in  standing  (decem  primi)  were  clariuimi. 

By  a  law  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Th.  vi.  24,  2)  veterans  were  enrolled  in  the 
guards  gratis,  while  all  others  had  to  pay.  The  ultimate  result  waa  that 
veterans  ceased  to  be  enrolled  altogether,  and  the  poet  of  domestious  or  protector 
was  regularly  purchased.  The  traffic  in  these  offices  in  Justinian's  time  is 
noticedl>y  Procopius,  Hist  Arc  c.  24. 

14.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FAUSTA  AND  CRISPUS— (P-  «08syg.) 

The  attempt  of  Gibbon  to  show  that  Fausta  was  not  put  to  death  by  Constan- 
tine was  unsuccessful :  for  the  text  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Constantine  the  Great,  but  refers  to  an  Emperor  of  the  fifteenth  century  (see 
above,  App.  1 ,  p.  534) ;  and  from  the  subsidiary  p&wage  in  Julian  (p.  211,  n.  26)  no 
inference  can  be  drawn.    Ou  the  other  hand,  as  Seeck  has  pointed  out,  the  sign 

'  We  mmy  guess  that  under  Dioclelisn  they  were  ttiU  ducenarii,  and  to  profited  by  hia 
ndsixig  the  weiRht  of  the  aureus  from  i-^ot'h  to  i-tov>a.  CoQ&X3M>x.\xit  "«wiN&.x«xVk»?i*  t«duced 
tbeir  pmy ;  so  that  they  would  no  longer  be  dv\cet»i'\v. 
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of  the  Conitantinople  mint  appears  on  ooina  of  Conttantine  I.  and  IL ,  Conitantins, 
Constans,  Helena,  Theodore,  DclmatiuB  and  Hannibalianus,  in  fihort  all  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  who  survived  the  foundation  of  the  Capital  (11th 
Mav,  330) ;  but  in  tne  Fausta  series  as  in  the  Crispus  series  the  sign  never  appears, 
ana  in  the  Trier  mint  the  latest  coins  of  both  belong  to  the  same  emusion. 
Eusebius,  the  writer  of  the  Anonymous  Valesian  fragment,  and  Aurelius  Victor 
are  silent  as  to  the  death  of  Fausta ;  but  this  nroves  nothing,  on  the  principle,  aa 
Seeck  observes,  "  im  Hause  des  Qehenkten  reaet  man  xiioht  vom  Strioke  '*. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  tragedy  is  investigated  in  a  suggestive 
manner  bv  Seeck,  "Die  Verwandtenmorde  Constantins  des  Oroasen,"  in  Ztaoh. 
f .  wiss.  TheoL  33, 1890,  p.  63  8qq,  He  distinguishes  four  independent  testimonies. 
(1)  Kutropius  (on  whom  Jerome  and  Orosius  depend)  states  nmply  tiiat  Constan- 
tine  put  to  death  his  son  and  wife.  (S)  Sidonius  Apollinaris  mentions  (Ep.  r.  8) 
that  Crispus  was  poisoned,  Fausta  suffocated  by  a  hot  bath.  These  lands  ot 
death  were  suitable  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  violence.  (3)  Fhilostoigius  (iL  4) 
assigns  causes.  He  says  that  Crispus,  calumniated  by  Fausta,  was  put  to  death, 
and  that  she  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  a  cursor  and  killed 
in  a  hot  bath.  (4)  A  common  source,  on  which  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the 
account  of  Zosimus,  and  that  of  John  the  Monk  in  the  Vita  B.  Artemii  (Acta  Sanct. 
8th  October)  depend,  stated  that  Fausta  chaived  Crispus  with  having  offered  her 
violence ;  Crispus  was  therefore  executed ;  then  Helena  persuaded  Constantine 
that  Fausta  was  the  guilty  one,  and  induced  him  to  kill  her  by  an  overheated 
bath.  Then  Constantine  repents;  the  heathen  priests  deolarea  that  his  deeds 
could  not  be  expiated ;  Christianity  offered  forgiveness  and  he  became  a  duistian. 
Seeck  points  out  that  this  unknown  source  agrees  with  Fhilostoigius  in  three 

Eoints :  the  manner  of  Fausta's  death ;  her  guilt  in  causing  the  death  of  Criraus ; 
er  connexion  with  a  story  of  adultery.    In  the  details  (which  Gibbon,  p.  SlO-11, 
combines)  they  differ. 

Seeck  argues  for  the  view  that  the  drama  of  Fausta  and  Crispus  was  a  renewal 
of  that  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  impossible  that 
this  is  the  solution ;  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  absolutely  convincing  (especially  aa 
the  Vita  Artemii  is  of  extremely  doubtful  value ;  en.  Odrres,  Z.  f .  wvm.  TheoL ,  30, 
1887.  S43  8qq.).  Seeck  conjectures  that  Constantme's  law  of  SSnd  April  (C.  Th. 
iz.  7.  9)  which  confines  the  liberty  to  bring  accusations  of  adultery  to  the  hus- 
band's and  the  wife's  nearest  relatives,  and  in  their  case  converts  the  liberty  into 
a  duty,  ke. ,  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  Emperor's  own  experience. 

'  But  I  cannot  regara  as  successful  Seeck's  attempt  to  riiow  that  the  younger 
lidnius  (1)  was  not  the  son  of  Constantia,  but  the  bastard  of  a  slave-woman  whom 
Constantia  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and  (S)  was  not  killed  in  3S6.  but  was  alive 
in  336 ;  b^  means  of  the  rescripts  Cod.  Theod.  iv.  6,  2  and  3w  Cp.  the  criticisms 
of  G6rteB  in  the  same  voL  of  Z.  f.  vriss.  TheoL  p.  324-7. 

15.  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EMPIRE,  A.D.  8d3  to  378-(P*  21^  224) 

The  chief  interest  of  the  divisions  of  the  Empire  in  a.d.  336  and  337-8  lies  in 
their  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  lines  of  ffeographical  division 
drawn  by  Imperial  partitions  in  the  century  between  Diocletian  and  Arcadius. 
The  divisions  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  (a.d.  285-338)  present  various 
difficulties,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  statements  of  our  best  authorities  are 
not  sufficiently  precise,  and  those  of  secondary  authorities  are  often  divergent 
Here  I  would  lay  stress  upon  a  principle  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Later  writers  were  accustomed  to  cei*tain  stereotyped  lines  of  division  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  partitions  of  a.d.  (364  and)  395 ;  and  they  were  determined  by 
these  in  interpreting  the  geographical  phrases  of  earlier  writers.  It  is  therefore 
especially  important  in  this  case  to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  earlier  writers 
apart  from  later  exegesis.  It  is  also  clear  that  names  like  Illyricum  (which 
came  to  be  distinguish^  into  the  diocese  [TS^'estem]  and  the  prefecture  [Eastern] ), 
Thrace  (which  might  mean  either  the  diocese  or  the  proviuoe«  or  mi^t  bear^  aa 
ia  Anon,  V»L,  its  old  sense,  covering  the  four  pit>ymocaMtQ.\}kLo\')&QQ3^^^&a»(^^ 
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Qaul  (which  might  inoludo  Spain  and  Britain),  were  very  likelj  to  mlalead  into 
false  and  various  explanations. 

I.  Division  of  a.d.  S93.  (1)  a.  Maximian :  Italy,  Africa,  Spain ;  &,  Conttantiiu : 
Gaul  and  Britain.  (2)  c,  Diocletian :  Dioceses  of  Pontus  and  the  East,  infiluding 
Egypt ;  d,  Galerius :  Dioceses  of  Pannonia,  Daoia,  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia. 

As  to  (1),  a  passage  in  the  De  Mort,  our  earliest  authority,  is  quite  decisive ; 
in  c.  8,  Africa  vel  (=et)  Hispanii^  are  assigned  to  Blaximian.  Against  this,  we 
cannot  entertMn  Julian's  ascription  of  Spain  to  Oonstantius  (Or.  ii.  p.  65) ;  an 
error  which  would  easily  arise  from  the  inclusion  (under  Oonstantine)  of  Spain 
in  the  Prefecture  of  GrauL  Under  Diocletian  the  division  of  the  west  is  drawn 
across  the  map,  by  Al^  and  Pyrenees,  not  downward.  (Victor.  Cies. ,  39, 30,  does 
not  mention  Spain ;  his  Q«JUae  might  =  Gaul  +  Britain,  or  =  Graul  +  Britain  + 
Spckin.  Praxagoras  mentions  neither  Africa  nor  Spain. )  As  to  (2),  ou*.'  authorities 
are  Praxagoras  and  Victor,  and  the  truth  has  been  obscured  by  following  the 
statements  of  later  writers.  Praxagoras  assigns  to  Galerius  rift  n  'EAXeSof  mu  r^c 
KarM  'Ao-iav  xoi  8pf  Kif «  ;  to  Diocletiau  t^c  re  Bt^vviac  <eai  rqc  Ai.^in|f  <eai  rq«  Aiyvvrow. 

Now  in  this  enumeration  a  rough  principle  may  be  observed.  He  enumeraUi 
eauniriea  which  mark  the  lines  of  division.  Less  well  informed  as  to  the  west, 
he  does  not  commit  himself  about  Spain.  Beginning  at  the  north,  he  gives 
Britain  to  Oonstantius  (k.  Bpcraviov  e^ao-ix.),  and  Italv  to  Maximian  ;  implying 
that  Maximian's  realm  began,  where  Oonstantius  s  encted.  Thus  Gam  is 
implicitly  assi^ed  to  Oonstantius;  Africa  to  Maximian.  From  the  extreme 
south.  Diocletian's  part  reaches  to  Bithvnia,  which  implies  the  Dioceses  of 
Pontus  and  the  East ;  while  Thrace  and  Asia  (i|  k^tm  'Aot«,  to  designate  the 
diocese,  not  the  province)  mark  the  line  of  partition  on  the  side  of  Qaleriui, 
whoso  realm  in  the  other  direction  stretches,  it  is  implied,  to  Italy.  (HeUaa  is 
mentioned,  doubtless,  because  the  writer  was  an  Athenian. )  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  rejecting  this  evidence  ;  the  same  assignment  of  Asia  is  repeated  (on 
the  same  autiiority)at  the  later  division  of  315.  It  is  at  least  not  contradicted 
by  the  not  precise  statement  of  Aur.  Victor  {ib.):  Illyrica  ora  adueque  Ponti 
fretum  Galerio ;  cetera  Valerius  retentavit.  Later  writers,  accustomed  to  the  later 
division  of  the  Prefectures  of  Illyricum  and  the  East,  could  hardlv  realiae  this 
cross  division ;  the  utmost  their  imaginations  oould  compass  would  be  to  oonneot 
Thrace  witli  Illyricum  instead  of  Asia  Minor.  That  the  statesmen  of  Diocletian's 
age  did  not  regard  the  Propontis  as  a  necessary  geographical  boundary,  and 
that  a  part  of  Asia  oould  be  as  easily  attached  to  Europe  as  a  part  of  Europe 
could  be  attached  to  Asia,  is  proved  by  the  next  division  on  inconteetably  good 
evidence. 

II.  A.D.  305.  (1)  a,  Severus:  Maximian's  portion  with  Diooese  of 
Pannonia;  6,  Oonstantius:  as  before,  with  Spam  (?).  (2)  e,  Maximin: 
Egypt,  the  East ;  Pontus  (?)  except  Bithynia ;  d,  Galerius :  as  before,  with  Bithy- 
nia,  out  without  Pannonia. 

Anon.  VaL  iii.  5.  Maximino  datum  est  orientis  imperium:  Galerius  sibi 
Illyricum  Thracias  et  Bith^niam  teuiiit  ^Thracin:  the  point  of  the  plural  is 
probably  to  include  Moesia  ii.  and  Scythia;  as,  in  18,  tbe  singular  exolodes 
them.  See  below.)  Victor,  with  his  usual  vagueness  (40^  1)^  gives  Italy  to 
Severus ;  quse  louius  obtinuerat  to  Maximin.  Anon.  VaL  4,  9.  Sovero  Pian- 
nonisB  et  Italiie  urbes  et  Africse  coutigerunt. 

III.  A.D.  306  (on  death  of  Oonstantius).  (1)  a,  Oonstantine :  Britain  and 
Gaul ;  b,  Severus  (Maxentius) :  as  before,  with  Spain.      (2)  c,  (i,  As  before. 

It  is  clear  that,  since  (according  to  Ancm.  VaL)  the  Cmatx  Severus  had  Diooeae 
of  Pannonia.  he  oould  not  have  also  had  Spain ;  for  his  realm  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  Augustus  Oonstantius.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  on  Maximian's  resignation  Oonstantius  took  over  Spain,  but  that 
after  his  death  it  was  claimed  by  Severus,  aa  Augustus,  and  aotuiuly  hcdd  for  a 
time  by  Maxentius. 

IV.  A.D,  314    Oonstantine  now  has  all  the  dominions  that  from  S93  to  306 
were  held  by  Oonstantius,  Ms^dmian  uid  O^tvoa^  'mXJbi^JbkA  «xoe\ition  of  Thraee. 
LidniuM  lias  D^ooletiaii*8  part,  aiong  w\\.\i.T\vcQk»t«    T^  \ssLvnNasX  vkox  \&.n2d^ 
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■iTMigeineiit  ii  the  beffinning  of  an  administrative  connexion  between  Thrace  and 
the  East ;  they  would  now  be  governed  by  the  same  Pnetorian  Prefect. 

Praxa^oraa  (F.  H.  G.  iv.  p.  3) :  RXAaiov  r<  «at  ManSonaf  «««  t^  Karm  {ita  leg, 
pro  <«r«)  Acriaf  were  aoqnirea  by  Constantine.  Anon.  Val.  18;  Licinius :  orientem, 
Aaiam.  Thraeiam,  Moesiam.  minorem  Sevthiam. 

V.  A.D.  335.  [The  arrangement  of  this  year  was  not  a  division  of  the  Empire^ 
but  partly  a  confirmation  of  the  assignment  of  administrative  spheres,  already 
made  to  his  sons,  and  partly  a  new  assignment  of  administrations  to  hu 
nephews.  Constantine  dia  not  directly  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which 
waa  still  realised  in  his  own  sovereignty,  though  he  adopted  a  policy  which  might 
at  any  moment  endanger  it.  **  Von  einer  Erbtheilung  ist  dabei  nicht  die  Rmo, 
Bondem  nurvon  einem  Antheil  an  der  Verwaltung"  (Elanke,  Weltgeschiehte, 
iv.  «.  «70).J 

<1)  Constantine  had  Gaul.  Britain  and  Spain  (—  the  later  "  Prefeeture  of 
O^Mil");  (S)  OonsUntius.  Asia  and  Egypt;  (3)  ConsUns.  Italy,  Africa,  and 
niyrieam  (including  Thrace).  For  Delmatlus  the  ripa  Oothica  was  out  off  from 
the  portion  of  Constans ;  Hannibalian  had  (at  the  expense  of  Oonstantius)  a 
"  kingdom''  composed  of  principalities  in  the  regions  of  Pontns  and  Armenia. 

The  qnestion  is,  what  were  trie  limits  of  the  province  of  Delmatius  ?  Is  ripa 
GothSea  [I  have  not  seen  noticed  a  parallel  expression  in  De  Mortibus,  17,  whore 
Galerius  reaches  Nicotnedia,  per  oircuitum  ripce  ttriga,  where  the  emendation 
iHruxB  is  doubtless  right]  to  be  interpreted  as  Eastern  Illyricum  (=diooeses  of 
Daoia.  Uaoedonia,  and  Thrace)?  So  Schiller  (ii.  S36),  Kanke,  Buiekhardt  and 
others.  Bat  the  Epitome  of  Victor  (41,  20)  includes  in  the  share  of  Constans 
"  Dalmatia,  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Achaia".  Rankc  supposes  that  Dalmatiam 
here  is  a  scribe's  mistake  for  DalnuUiuB,  and  that  we  should  interpret  t^e  ripa 
Ooihiea  of  the  Anonymous  br  the  words  thus  amended.  If  we  adopted  this  view, 
it  woold  be  better  to  read:  Dalmaci<us  Daoi>am  Thraeiam  Macedoniam 
Aehaiamque. 

But  a  view  that  necessitates  tampering  with  a  text  which  in  itself  gives  perfect 
senae  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisf aotorr.  There  is  a  further  objection  here.  The 
text  of  the  Epitome  agrees  remarkably  with  the  statement  of  Zonaraa,  xiii.  6, 
wltioh  aaslgns  to  Constans  Italy,  Africa,  Sicily  and  the  islands,  Illyricum,  M^iee- 
donia,  "  Aohaia,  with  the  Peloponnesus".  The  Epitome  was  not  a  direct  aouroe 
of  Zonaras  ;  but  the  agreement  is  explained  by  the  fact  thoy  both  (the  author  of 
the  Epitome  directly,  Zonaras  indirectly)  drew  from  a  common  sourceJprobiJily 
AmmianuB  :^op.  L.  Jeep,  Quellenunt.  zu  den  gr.  Kirchenhistorikern,  p.  €7).  ThuM 
the  aasamption  of  a  textual  error  in  the  Epitome  means  the  assumption  of  an  error 
in  the  text  of  an  earlier  authority ;  and  therefore  becomes  decidedly  hazardous 
and  unconvincing.  Add  to  this  that  the  interpretation  of  ripa  Oothica  to  inolude 
or  to  imply  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  extremely  forced.  The  natural  meaning  of 
the  expression  is :  the  provinces  of  Dacia,  Moesia  I.  and  II.  and  Scythia.i  and 
perhaps  Pannonia  and  iToricum.  The  actual  testimonies  of  the  two  best  authori- 
ties, tnat  are  explicit,  concur  in  showing  that  the  main  division  of  a.d  335  waa 
tripartite— between  the  Emperor's  three  sons — and  that  only  subsidiary  (though 
highly  responsible^  posts  in  frontier  r^ons  were  given  to  the  two  nephews.  This 
view  18  also  more  in  accordance  with  Zositnus,  ii.  39,  who  distinctly  marks  a  triple 
division.*  Nor  is  it  contradicted  bv  Eusebius,  Panegyr.  ch.  iii. ,  which  onl^  proves 
that  Delmatius  (unlike  Hannibafian)  was  a  Caesar,  and  thus  oo-ordinata  in 
dignity  with  his  cousins. 

VL  iLD.  337-S.  (1)  Constantius :  aa  before,  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanni- 
balian, and  the  four  provinces  of  D.  Thrace,  south  of  Haemus;  <  ^)  Constans:  aa 

I  Chroo.  Pssch.,  p.  533,  ed.  B.  gives  MesopoUmis  to  Delmatius  (Godefiroy  accepted  the 
Btatenent).  I  conjecture  that  Mcovvorafiiai'  may  have  arisen  from  Mvo-mv  wmpavwmfuop 
■■Moesiam  ripensem. 

S  He  pretends  to  mark  it  as  it  existed  at  the  death  of  Constantine  (before  the  destmctiOB 
cf  Dehnatius) ;  thongh  he  seems  really  to  give  the  subsequent  division. 

*TbedMtegia  the  early  edict9  of  the  C.  Th.  are  not  certain  enou^Yilo  v^tmVxxek\ft^siM«A. 
biiereaee  A-ont  xi.  i,  4  (professedly  issued  by  Constantius  at  ThcMa\an\ca. va^vit»SQ«^V 

^o^-  ^^'  36  -<  t^'^SS:^,;- 
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before,  •kmg  with  ripa  Ocihioa,  iiioladiD|[  Moeeia  IL  And  Soythift ;  Mid  wftht 
(?)  BMtm  or  put  of  Africa ;  (3)  ConsUotme :  m  before,  along  with  wmie  part 
Af  rioa  or  of  the  DioooM  of  Italy  (?). 

We  have  lu^  data  for  detormining  the  details  of  this  partition.    The jprobl 


to  divide  the  provinoes  held  by  the  two  nephews  into  three  parts, 
seographioal  oontinuity  Oonstans  would  naturally  take  the  rtpa  Oothiem,.  f 
hand  over  some  part  of  his  western  dominions  to  Constantino ;  he  lilcewise  rerigi 
Thraoe  south  of  Haemus  (not  Moesia  and  Soythia,  I  infer  from  Zos.  it  3Q»  m 
^ves  to  Constans  and  Constantino  ra  wt^i  ror  £«r^i»«v  soi^Toy)  to  Constaoti 
The  war  whioh  Im^e  out  between  Constans  and  Constantino  was  probal 
eonneoted  with  the  question  of  the  territorial  compensation  to  be  received  bj  ( 
latter ;  seeing  that  Zbs.  iL  41,  ascribes  it  to  a  dispute  about  Africa  and  Italv. 

Gibbon  (with  Tillemont)  has  accepted  from  the  Chron.  Alex,  of  Entyobiii 
carious  notice  (under  OL  879)  that  Constantino  the  younser  reigned  for  a  j 
at  Constantinople.  The  only  possible  support  I  can  see  for  this  statement  m 
be  derived  from  the  passage  of  Zoeimus.  He  groups  together  the  lands 
Constantino  and  Constans,  as  if  they  ruled  jointly  over  an  undivided  realm, 
which  he  includes  ' '  the  regions  of  the  Euxine  ".  A  defender  of  Butychius  mil 
urge  that  for  some  montiis  at  least  Constans  did  not  assert  his  independence,  tl 
his  elder  brother  may  have  governed  for  him,  and  that  the  tiansferenee 
Thraoe  to  Constantius  may  havo  been  subsequent.  But  without  farther  evidsi 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  £utyohian  notice  aside ;  and  I  mav  call  attention 
Ranke's  remark  that  there  is  a  tendene^  in  the  account  of  2iOsimas,  who  dei 
ing  to  justify  Magnentius  is  hostile  to  Constans  and  anxious  to  throw  on  li 
the  blame  for  the  war  with  Constantino. 

The  division  of  338  jld.  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Life  of  St  Artemius  (A 
Sanct.,  Oct  80) — a  document  which  merits  more  criticism  than  it  has  received 

(1)  Constantino :  al  cvw  TcAAmu  mI  ri  iw^Mipa  'AAvMr  (an  expression  oft 
used  to  include  Spain),  at  re  Bpcrrarucal  r^«-o(  (Britain  and  the  Oroades,  eta  ? 
Eutropius  7,  13,  and  the  interpolation  in  the  Laterculus  of  Polemius  Silvius, 

a^wve,  App.   11),    «al  <tK  Tov  iwtpiov  mxtatfov,     (8)  Constans :  «t  mdrm  TmXkim  if 

«4  *lr«Auu  (Italy  with  its  adjuncts,  Sidly,  Africa,  eta),  mi  «»»  ii'Pth^n^ 

Constantius:  re  rnt  awarokiin  |M>o«,  Bv^ayrtoy,  ra  air*  rev  'lAAvpuwv  jimplying  tl 
niyrioum  went  to  Constans)  tUx^  rnt  IIpoiroKrt3o«  6vbra  vwimm  rote  *P«|Mt<Mff 
n  jEvptoy  mai  TluXmivriniy  cot  titmwmattUuf  <eai  Alywror  Kai  rai  rifvovt  &va<r«<« 

The  ViU  Artemii  (the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  A.  Mai 
Spidlegium  Romanum,  vol.  iv.)  was  composed  bv  '*John  the  Monk,"  i 
professes  to  be  oompiled  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philostorgius  i 
some  other  writers.  Eusebius,  Socrates  and  Theodoret  are  also  referred 
There  is  evidence  that  Philostorgius  was  largely  used,  and  oonsequontlv  1 
Life  of  Artemius  becomes  an  important  mine  of  material  for  the  restoration 
the  history  of  that  Arian  writer.  The  story  of  Callus  is,  I  presume,  deri^ 
from  him,  and  I  oonjooture  that  the  statement  of  the  partition  of  the  Emf 
among  the  sons  of  Constantine  comes  from  the  same  source.  If  so.  both  passai 
ultimately  depend  on  Eunapius,  who  was  doubtless  the  source  of  Philostorgia: 

From  the  same  source  is  certainly  derived  the  statement  of  the  partiuon 
Constantine  Porphvrogennetos,  de  Thom. ,  ii.  9  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  57).  The  port 
of  Constantine  is  described  in  exactly  the  same  words  as  in  the  Vita  Arto 

(rof  &rm  ToAXmc  Sot  ra  cw«cMya*AXircMr  tmt  roO  iawtpiov  '(Vccai^ov.,  except  that  ITUAt 

of  "the  British  Isles**  the  imperial  geographer  says  "as  far  as  the  dtv 
Canterbury  itself  '*  {Kdvrafipiv).  The  expression  ai  Kar«  TaAXiot  is  also  used,  b 
in  expanding  the  concise  expressions  of  his  source,  Constantine  fidls  into  er 
and  assigns  lUvrioum  and  Greece  to  Constantius. 

VII.  A.  p.  364.  (1)  Valentinian  i. :  Prefectures  of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy  a 
lUyricum ;  (8)  Valens:  Prefecture  of  the  East,  including  D.  of  Thraca 

Vm.  iLP.  378.  (1)  Gratian  and  Valentinian  ii. :  Prefectures  of  Gaul  and 
lUlj,  Jnoluding  Western  Illyricum :  (8)  Theodosius :  Prefecture  of  the  El 
*Jong  with  Piooeses  of  Daeia  and  MaoedouAa  (%oi.  vii.  4\. 

JiiM  jMut/tion,  which  drew  a  new  Wxi^  ol  ^\N\%\wx\s(^X,'w^K«i'l»i*.  «A'V< 
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probably  «iUbUibed  de^tely  the  syitem  of  four  prefeeturet  wbieh  2oiim«a 
^tributed  to  the  ezpreit  eQAotment  of  Comtantine.  Up  to  thii  time  three  pr. 
prefects  seem  to  have  beeo  the  rule,  four  an  exception.  But  now,  instead  of 
adding  Eastern  Illyrioiim  to  the  large  Pref  eotore  of  the  East,  Theododna  inatiHited 
a  new  Prefecture. 

18.  THE  SARMATIANSHP-  ^6) 

It  is  of  ten  asserted  that  **  Sarmatian  **  was  a  generic  name  for  Slavonio  peonlaa. 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  Slavonic  tribes  must  have  been  often  deaenbed 
under  the  name,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  chief  Sarmatian 
peoples— the  Bastamae,  the  Roxolani  (?  Box-alani)  or  Jasyges— were  Slavonia. 

I  believe  that  Safarik,  in  taking  up  a  negative  position  on  this  question*  WMi 
right  (Slawische  Alterthttmer,  ed  Wuttke.  i.  333  tqqX  But  I  cannot  think  that 
he  has  ouite  made  out  the  Slavonic  race  of  the  Caipl  {tb.  S1S4).  thous^  this  ia 
aooeptea  by  Jireoek  (Gresoh.  der  Bulgaren,  p.  77) ;  he  has  a  more  plansible  eaaa» 
perhaps,  for  the  Kostoboks.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  extremely  likely,  thcogh 
It  cannot  be  absolutely  proved,  that  in  the  great  settlements  of  non-Gennaik 
peoples,  made  in  the  thira  and  fourth  centuries  in  the  niyrian  peninsula  by  the 
Boman  Emperors,  some  Slavonic  tribes  were  included.  This  is  an  idea  whieli 
was  developMBd  by  Drinov  in  his  rare  book  on  the  Slavic  colonioktioQ  of  the  Baikal 
lands,  and  nas  been  accepted  by  JireKok.  There  is  much  probability  hi  the  view 
ibMt  Slavonic  settlers  were  among  the  300.000  Sarmatae,  to  whom  Gcnstantliie 
assigned  abodes  in  334  A.Dk  Itisanhvpothesissuchas,insomeform,  isneedsdio 
account  for  the  appearance  of  Slavonic  names  before  the  beginning  of  the  aixtk 
ce^^ury  in  the  lilyrian  provinces. 

Safarik  tried  to  show  that  the  Alani,  Boxdani,  Bastamae,  Jasyges.  kc,  were 
of  Iranian  race,  allied  to  the  Pergiaos  and  Modes,— like  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus. 

17.  BATTLE  OP  SINGABA-(P.  «7) 

I  have  shown  in  the  Bysantinisohe  Zeitschrift  (vol.  5)  that  we  should  accept 
jTdlian's  notice  as  to  the  date  of  this  battle  (and  place  it  in  A.n.  344),  instead  of 
fdUowing  Jerome's  date  (adopted  by  Idatius),  a.d.  348.  One  might  be  tempted  te 
guesa  that  there  were  two  bi^tles  at  Singara,  and  that  the  noott$rna  pufffM  was 

g laced  in  the  wrong  year  by  an  inadvertence  of  Jerome ;  this  might  be  ocmsidered 
1  oonnexion  with  Forster's  reoonstruotion  of  the  corrupt  passage  of  Festus,  Brev. 
eh.  S7 :  Verum  pugnis  Sisaruena,  Singarena,  et  iterum  Smgarena  praesente  Gon- 
sttantio  ao  Sicgarena,  ho.  The  rvrro^x^*  is  described  below  as :  noctuma  ElliensJ 
prope  Singaram  pugna.    SUtenti  is  mysterious. 

The  events  of  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian  are  briefly  narrated 
by  (general  F.  R.  Chesney  in  his  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Bivers  Euphrat^ 
tad  Tigris,  vol  2,  p.  430  iqq.  (quarto  ed.). 

la  SOURCES  AND  GHBONOLOGT  OF  ARMENIAN  HIST0R7 
UNDER  TRDAT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS~(C.  XIX.) 

Some  works  bearing  on  Armenia  have  been  mentioned  in  connezioa  with 
general  oriental  history  in  vol.  L  Appendix  13.  In  addition  to  these  must  mow  be 
mentioned  (besides  St.  Martin's  Memoires  sur  TArmenie  and  the  notes  to  his 
-edition  of  Lebeau*s  Bas-Empire):  Ter  Mikelian,  Die  armenische  Kirche  in  ihviii 
Besiehttngen  sur  byzantinischen  (sae&  4-13).  1898 ;  Chalatiani,  Zenob  of  Glak  (in 
modem  Armenian ;  known  to  me  through  Staekelberg's  summary  in  Byi.  Zot- 
sohrift,  4,  368-70).  1893 ;  and  above  ^IGelser's  h^hly  important  essay.  Die 
Anfange  der  araienisohen  Kirehe  (in  the  Ber.  der  k&L  sichs.  Gesellaehaft  der 
TIHss.).  1895. 

L  SowroeB.  fa)  Faustos.  For  Armenian  hiitor^  VnX&A  lQQ3^SDL  w&taor)  vf^int 
^mib  4^TnhUiTiridt^tm),  jlu,  SL7,  our  only  tnilt^act^kk^  nonaNANa'^iautaQik^^i^ 
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wrote  hit  Hkioiy  of  Annema  in  Ghreek  (before  the  Annenien  alyhahet  wte  inl 
dnoed ;  the  Gra(MC  original  is  quoted  by  Prooopina,  Pen.  i  5),  probably  in  i 

yean  of  King  Vram  Sapuh,  who  reigned  from  S05  to  416  (Oelzer,  p.  116).  1 
work  is  marked  by  enthuiiann  for  the  elergr,  and  a  eertain  prejndiee  agamat 
policy  of  those  who  were  lojal  to  the  kings,  also  b^  chronologioal  an 
**  Faustns  ii  completely  a  national  Armenian ;  therein  hes  his  strength  and 
weakness"  (t6.  lit).  He  consulted  official  dooomoits  in  the  royal  arohiTes( 
and  made  use  of  old  songs.  It  is  annonnced  that  H.  Qelser  and  L.  Baba^an  ^ 
issoe  a  translation  of  Faustos,  and  Gelser's  name  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
trustworthy.  (6)  Agathangclos.  who  liyed  about  half  a  century  later,  oontaii 
woik  which  is  oar  only  good  source  for  the  reign  of  Trdat.  SSs  work  (preaer 
both  in  Armenian  and  in  a  Greek  translation,  which  mutually  oheck  cMh  otl 
has  been  diisosted  by  A.  yon  Gutsohmid  (Kleine  Sehriften.  3,  S95,  9q^qX 
ofrnt-ains  an  earlier  I^  of  8t  Gregory  (periiaps  orig^inally  composed  In  Syr 
Gelier,  y,  114)  and  an  Apocalypse  of  Gregory  written  between  452  and  486  b 
priest  of  Valarluiat.  The  latter  is  yaluable  as  throwing  indirect  Hsfat  oft 
ehnrdh  history  of  the  fifth  century,  but  worthless  for  the  history  of  Trdat 
The  conclusion  of  Gam'^  (mentioned  in  vol.  i.  App.  13)  that  the  date  of  M< 
of  Ohorene  is  yery  late  (banning  of  eighth  eentm^)  is  accepted  by  Chalati 
and  €relaer,  and  seems  to  be  established,  (d)  The  wtnthlessness  of  the  BUst 
of  Taranby  Zoiobof  Glakhas  been  shown  by  the  inyestigation  of  Chalati 
{op.  oiL ).  Hitherto  supposed  to  haye  been  written  in  Syriao  in  the  fourth  oent' 
nod  translated  into  Armenian  in  the  seyenth,  it  is  now  shown  to  be  an  apoerrp 
work  of  an  impostor  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  There  b  a  BVenoh  tranilat 
by  Langlois,  F.  H.  G.  yol.  y. 

9.  Chronology.  The  student  who  consults  the  translation  of  Lane 
(Agathangelos  and  Faustus ;  op.  eit)  must  be  warned  that  the  ohronologiou 
dications  in  the  notes  are  set  down  at  random  and  oontradiot  one  another.  A 
if  he  has  read  the  note  in  Smith's  edition  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  yol.  ii.  ]i.  9 
which  is  taken  from  St.  Martin's  edition  of  Lebeau,  and  compares  it  with 
chronological  list  of  kings  in  the  same  scholar's  M^moires,  he  will  find  that 
two  accounts  diverge.  (In  the  M^moires,  p.  412-3,  the  dates  are:  death  of  Trd 
814 ;  interregnum  ;  accession  of  Choeroes  U.,  316 ;  Tiran  U. ,  3s5 ;  Arsaoee,  S^ 
Flap,  370.  According  to  the  old  yiew.  which  appears,  though  not  oonsistently 
Langlois*  collection,  and  seems  to  be  assumed  m  Ter  Mikellan's  op.  eiL^  It 
reigned  from  886  to  34£. )  The  following  reconstruction  seems  most  probable : 
Death  of  Choerov  I.,  accession  of  Traat,        ....       S61x.d. 

Accession  of  Chosrov  IL , 317   „ 

Tiran, 8S6   „ 

,,  Aiiak,        .----..-       337    »• 

Pap, -       -       -       -       367   „ 

to       374    „ 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  tot  determining  the  dates  of  the  Catholid;  • 
statements  of  Moses  will  not  bear  criticism,  see  Geker,  p.  181  sqq.  The  oi 
certainties  we  haye  are  that  AristakSs,  son  and  successor  of  Gregory,  attended ' 
Council  of  Nicna,  3S5 ;  and  that  Ners^  was  poisoned  hj  King  Pap  before  ^4. 

3.  Trdat  and  Ccmstantine  (Gelzer,  166199.).  Officially  the  Aimenian  ki 
adopted  the  'style  '*  Arsaces  "  (just  as  the  Sevenan  Eniperors  adopted  Antonini 
and  he  appears  in  God.  Theod.  xi.  i  1  (Constantino  and  Lioinras  a.i>.  315)  as  Arm 
TtgtB  Armenia,  In  the  previous  year,  he  and  Gregory  visited  Constantine 
Uljrricum  ('*  the  land  of  the  Dalmatians  "  in  the  Armenian  Agathangeloe)  in  '* ' 
royal  dtv  of  the  Romans,"  probably  Serdioa.  There  the  aUianee  mentioned 
Faustus  (iii.  81 ;  Langlois,  p.  888)  was  concluded,  which  endured  till  363.  1 
authenticity  of  the  account  of  Agathangrios  (doubted  by  Gutsohmid)  has  b 
successfully  vindicated  by  GeLser. 

On  Trdat's  death  the  Uomans  intervened  to  put  Chosroy  on  the  throne,  i 

Ursm  likewise  owed  his  elevation  to  Conatantine.    In  337  he  was  betrayed  to  1 

PeraimDM  by  bi§  chamberlaiii,  aeiaedby  tYia  sovvrvnit  eft.  KXT<f^\«itL^.vEAVk\Vctd 

2!&e  umed  iutetreotion  of  ConataAtioe  and  C«niftMCi>x<aa  ^^  ^A  ^^»  ^»<^^fs 
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the  mm  of  Tiran,  who  deolined  to  resame  the  Myrenigntjf .  Aiiek  flnt 
d  OljmpiM,  a  Greek  lady  oonneoted  with  the  Conetantinian  hoaee ;  and 
ards  a  daughter  of  the  Pertiaii  king.  Hie  polioy  was  to  hold  the  V^****t 
m  Rome  and  Persia  throughout  the  wan  of  Oonitantius  and  Julian.  i 

In  Eusebius^  H.  £.  vL  46,  ft,  we  find  thia  noHoe :  ««l  r«£(  ««rA  'Apitmmim 
tt  ««pi  ^Tovoiac  tvioT^AAci  &r  iwt9K6wtvM  Mtpcv^Avirc.  QoLwr  (p.  171  9gq») 
out  that  this  binhopric  of  Meruzanee  oannot  have  been  in  the  Boinan  pro- 
called  Armenia,  and  therefore  was  in  Great  Armenia ;  and  he  seeks  to 
hat  it  may  have  been  in  the  south  eastern  oomer,  the  district  of  Yaspuia- 
The  words  in  Eusebius  are  from  a  letter  of  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  (949- 
nd  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  Christianity  was  introdnoed  into  an  out- 
listriot  of  Armenia  in  the  fifties  of  the  third  century.^  But  the  formal 
sion  of  Armenia  began  about  S80  under  the  auqiioesof  King  Trdat,  throu^ 
»oiirs  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator.  The  destruction  of  the  temples  ci  the 
n  spite  of  strong  opposition  from  the  priestS9  was  one  of  the  mt  parts  of 
ange,  and  preceded  Gregory's  journey  to  CfBsarea  (between  i85  and  S90 
ing  to  Gelzer)  to  be  consecrated  by  Leontius.  The  Armenian  Ghnieh  was 
lent  on  the  see  of  Caesarea,  and  under  Greek  i«<iwonwA  for  nearly  a  century, 
^he  death  of  the  Patriarch  Nersfis,  it  was  severed  and  made  autocephahnis 
g  Pap  {circa  ▲.d.  373-4.  Cp.  Ter  IGkelian,  p.  SI).  I>uring  the  fourtheeoc 
le  seat  of  the  Catholicus  and  the  spiritual  centre  of  Annenia,  was  AJtiiat  in 
ithem  district  of  Taron.  as  has  heen  well  brcMight  out  by  Gelser.  It  was 
ards  removed  to  Valarsapat,  when  no  longer  dependent  on  Casarea.  and 
le  priests  of  ValarSapat  invented  stories  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  their  seat 
e  original  independence  of  the  Armenian  Ohureh.  In  the  fourth  centnnr, 
ief  feature  of  tne  domestic  history  of  Armenia  is  the  struggle  between  the 
Bh  and  the  Catholicus,  between  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  Uie  subjection  to 
L  influences.  It  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Papt  who  solved  the  question 
wn. 

•egard  to  the  conversion  of  Armenia,  its  progress  was  partly  detennined  by 
idal  condition  of  the  country  (Gelser,  13£).  Hie  nobles  were  easily  wen 
y  the  personal  influence  of  the  king ;  the  priests  were  naturally  the  most 
kte  opponents.      The  new  faith  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  taking  root 

the  people,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  women,  even  in  high  rank,  clung 
>u8ly  to  the  old  religion  (like  the  wife  of  Chosrov,  Fanstus,  iii  3,  and  the 
r  of  Pan,  ib.  44). 

ive  reaa  with  interest  the  remarkable  study  of  N.  Marr,  O  nadialnoi  istorii 
di  Anonima,  in  Vis.  Yremennik,  i.  £63  iqq.  (1884).  He  diseniwss  the 
ter  of  the  brief  History  of  Armenia,  which  is  prefixed  to  Sebeos'  History 
I  Emperor  Heraclius  (Russ.  tr.  b;^  Patkanian.  1862) ;  and  its  relation  to 
of  Chorene.  This  document  ^wmch  anpears  in  the  oolleotion  of  T^ngioiia 
the  title  Pseudo-Agathange)  ne  regaros  as  the  earliest  extant 


r  of  early  Armenia ;  it  was  worked  up  by  a  later  (also  anonymous)  writer, 
ise  composition  a  large  extract  has  been  preserved  in  Moses  of  Charene, 
s.  8  (in  LAnglois,  under  the  title,  Mar  Apas  Catina).  Moses  also  used  the 
J  work.  Marr  points  out  a  number  of  resemblances  between  Faostus  and 
It  Anonymous,  and  hazards  the  conjecture  (296  tqq,)  that  this  history  of 
da  may  be  part  of  the  first  two  books  of  Faustus,  whose  work»  aa  we  hMra 
ins  with  book  iii 

19.  CONSTANTINE  AND  CHRISTIANITY— (C  XX.) 

)  attitude  of  Constantino  to  the  Christian  religion  has  been  the  theme  ai 
discussions,  and  historians  are  still  far  from  having  reached  a  genaral 

[y  friend  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybesre  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Gregory  the  inoniBator 
I  Armenian  version  of  New  Testament  Scriptures  made  firom  a  pre>Peshito  Syriac 
ng  before  the  time  of  Mesrop.  This  version  may  have  been  due  to  the  Church  in 
aiuui.  Apparently  the  ooo-existence  of  Meirop's  s\Qlkishc\  <6A.  xiBK}fkmvA^sAaeaa% 
Mod  la  AnaeouLD. 


I 
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■greemeiit  Burakhardt,  in  his  ftttnotive  monogmph,  developed  HiATlev  thm 
GenslMitine  wm  *'gMU  weeenUieh  unreligi^B,"  oonstitationallv  indifferent  ti 
religioo,  beoMiM  be  wm  a  "  genialer  Menecn/'  dominated  by  ambition ;  and  thai 
in  his  later  years  he  exhibited  personal  inclinations  rather  towards  paganism  thai 
towards  Ohristianity.  H.  Riehter  has  some  remarkable  images  on  Constanthie*! 
Myttem^pantjf  between  the  two  religions ;  and  Brieger,  in  an  excellent  artieh 
in  his  ZtU^ehrUi  /.  Kirekaigeith,  (iv. ,  1881,  p.  163  Mqq, ),  agrees  with  Gibbon  thai 
Constaatine  s  Ohristianity  was  due  entirely  to  politiou  considerations.  Many  o( 
the  data  admit  of  different  interpretations.  Those  who  ascribe  to  him  a  policy  d 
parity,  or  the  idea  of  a  state  rehgion  which  might  combine  elements  oommoa  V 
enlightened  paganism  and  Christianity  (so  SchlUer),  appeal  to  the  fact  that  thi 
saMfdolales  and  /omtnet  In  Africa  were  granted  privileges ;  bnt  it  is  replied  tha 
they  had  oeased  to  carry  on  the  ritual  and  simply,  aa  a  matter  of  equitv,  had  tht 
old  rights  secured  to  them,  while  they  no  longer  performed  the  old  duties.  If  th( 
'*  oult "  of  Tyche  at  Constantinople  is  alloged,  it  is  urged  that  she  had  no  temple 
senriee.  The  temples  of  Constantinople  are  explained  away :  and  the  *'  aede 
Flaviae  nostrae  gentis  "  of  the  remarkable  inscription  of  Hispelium  (date  betwea 
986  and  337 ;  Orelli,  6680)  is  aas<vted  not  to  have  been  intended  for  the  worddj 
of  the  Emperors,  bnt  simply  as  a  fine  hall  for  public  spectacles.  ^  (See  V.  Sohnttae 
in  Briegers  J<rUscAr(/k,  vii.  362  tqq, )  The  indulgence  to  paganism  was  simply  tlM 
toleration  of  a  statesman  who  coma  not  discreetly  go  too  fast  in  the  aooompBih 
ment  of  sneh  a  great  reformation.  And  certaimy  on  the  hypotheds  that  Cod 
Btantine  had  before  his  eyes,  as  the  thing  to  be  aohieved,  the  ultimate  estaUiih 
ment  of  Christianity  as  the  exclusive  state  religion,  his  attitude  to  paganism  wooli 
be,  in  general,  the  attitude  we  should  expect  from,  a  really  great  stateamaa 
Banke's  remark  hits  the  point  (Weltgesoh.  iii.  1,  63») :  '*  Er  konnte  nnm^IgUd 
sugeben  dass  an  die  Stelle  der  Unordnungen  der  Verfolgung  die  vielleioht  nod 
grosseren  einer  gewaltsamen  Reaction  triten  "*. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Seeok.  in  holding  that  Constantine  had  really  broken  witi 
the  old  religion  and  was  frankly  a  Christian,  is  nearer  the  mark  than  Gibbon  o 
Schiller.  From  the  evidence  which  we  have.  I  beUeve  that  Constantine  adoplai 
the  Cliristian  religion  and  intended  that  Christianity  should  be  the  State  relinoa 
As  to  a  great  manv  details,  there  mav  be  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  faol 
themselves  or  their  interpretation,  but  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  followim 
general  considerations. 

(1)  The  theory  that  the  motives  of  Constantine^s  Christian  policy  were  pim(; 
poUtical.  and  that  he  was  religiously  indifferent,  seems  perilously  like  an  anaob 
ronism, — ascribing  to  him  modem  ideas.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tha 
he  was  above  the  superstitiousneas  of  his  age.  (2)  The  theory  that  he  was  a  Deist 
Uiat  he  desired  to  put  Paganism  and  Chritftianity  on  an  equalitv,  emphasiaia( 
some  common  features,  and  that  circumstances  led  him  to  indme  the  balaaa 
towards  Christianity  in  his  later  vears,  is  not  the  view  naiunUlu  suggested  by  tin 
(a)  Christian  education  he  gave  his  children,  and  (6)  the  hostility  of  the  pagM 
Krnperor  Julian  to  his  memory.  (3)  The  fact  that  he  countenanced  Paganism  an 
did  not  completely  abolish  the  customs  of  the  old  State  religion  proves  nothing 
^e  remark  of  Ranke  quotod  above  is  a  suflBcient  answer.  In  fact,  thcae  wfi 
have  dealt  with  the  qaestion  have  sometimes  failed  to  distinguish  between  twi 
different  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  Constantino's  motives  for  estahlishini 
Christianity  were  purely  secular.  It  is  quite  another  to  say  that  he  was  |(aidei 
by  secular  considerations  in  the  methods  wnich  he  adopted  to  establish  Christianity 
liie  second  thrais  is  true — Constantino  would  have  been  a  bad  statesman  if  a 
had  not  been  so  guided ; — but  its  truth  is  quite  consistent  with  the  falaty  of  th< 
first. 

SohiUer  (iii.  301  aqa,)  has  conveniently  summarised  the  chief  facts,  and  hi 
results  may  be  arrangea  as  follows : — 

/I)  CoiKs.    In  Constantine's  western  mints  coins  appeared  with  Mart,  wit] 

1  ComfNtfe  the  words :  ne  aedi«  nosteo  notiAm  At«\cBLtiL  ciAxxv\\am  ^«i^^^niM  x>«^^BS«i 
doots  irmudiiniB  poUuatur,  insUtcd  on  by  See«k,  \3u\«vtt%^«  %aw\Ka^*V'*.  K». 
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genius  pop.  Rom,*  and  with  Sol,  but  eertaiiily  not  in  tbe  two  first  ouet.perhApt 
not  in  the  last  case,  after  315  a.d.  Foxther.  Conttantinian  ooins  with  Juppiter 
were  not  struck  in  the  west,  but  in  the  mints  of  Licinius.  Thus  we  may  »t  thai 
between  315  and  323  pagan  emblems  were  disappearing  from  Constantine  s  coinage, 
and  indifferent  legends  took  their  place,  such  as  Beata  iranquiUitoM, 

We  also  find  coins  with  ^,  as  a  sign  of  the  mint ;  and  at  the  end  of  Cooslan- 
tine's  reign  a  series  of  copper  coins  was  issued  in  which  two  soldiers  were  repre- 
sented on  the  reverse  holding  the  labarum.  that  is  a  flag  with  the  monogram  P. 

We  see  then  two  stages  in  Constantine^s  policy.  At  first  he  removes  from 
his  coins  symbols  which  might  offend  his  Christian  soldiers  and  subjects  whom 
he  wished  to  propitiate  (this  is  Schiller's  interpretation) ;  and  finally  he  allows  to 
appear  on  his  money  symbols  which  did  not  indeed  commit  him  to  Christianity, 
but  was  susceptible  of  a  Christian  meaning. 

(2)  Laws.  After  the  great  Edict  of  Milan,  312-3  a.d.  (which,  aooording  to 
Seeok,  was  never  issued),  the  following  measures  were  taken  by  Constantine  to 
put  Christianity  on  a  level  with  the  old  religion.  (1)  313  a.u.,  the  Catholie 
mergy  were  freed  from  all  state  burdens.  (2)  313  (or  315),  the  Church  was  freed 
from  annona  and  trilnUum.  (3)  316  (321),  Manumissions  in  the  Church  were 
made  valid.  (4)  319,  (1)  was  extended  to  the  whole  empire.  (5)  320,  exception 
to  the  laws  against  celibacy  made  in  favour  of  the  clergy*  allowing  tbem  to 
inherit.  (6)  321.  wills  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church  permitted.  (7)  dS3, 
forcing  of  Christians  to  take  part  in  pagan  celebrations  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  law  of  321  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10.  1)  forbids  private  consultation  of 
haruspices,  but  allows  it  in  nublic.  [Cp.  further  Seuffert,  Constantins  Gesetse 
und  das  Christenthum.  1891.  j 

(3)  EusBBius  describes  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (bk.  x.  1 9qq.)  a  number 
of  acts  of  Constantine  after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  which  attest  hot  only 
toleration  but  decided  favour  towards  the  Christians.  He  entertains  Christian 
iiriests,  heaps  presents  on  the  Church,  takes  an  interest  in  ecolesiastiad  questionSb 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  these  statements ;  but  Sdiiller  urges  us  to  remember 
(1)  that  Eusebius  does  not  mention  what  favour  Constantine  bestowed  on  the 
pagans,  and  (2)  that,  when  the  final  struggle  with  Licinius  came  and  that  Emperor 
resorted  to  persecution,  policy  clearly  dictated  to  Constantine  the  expedienoy 
of  specially  favouring  Christianity.  In  general,  according  to  Schiller,  from 
313  to  323  Constantine  not  only  maintained  impartial  toleration,  but  bestowed 
positive  benefits  on  both  the  old  aad  the  new  religion.  The  account  of  Eusebius 
IS  a  misrepresentation  through  omission  of  the  other  side. 

One  or  two  points  may  be  added.  Eusebius  states  that  after  the  victory  over 
Maxentius  Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  himself  with  a  cross  in  his  right  band 
at  Rome.  This  statement  occurs  in  Hist.  E.  ix.  c.  10.  11  ;  Paneg.  ix.  IJB  ;  Vit. 
C.  L  40.  Is  this  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  ?  A  statement  in  H.  E.  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  any  statement  in  tbe  Vit  C. ;  and  Brieger  thought  that  in  this 
ease  the  passage  in  H.  E.  is  an  interpolation  from  that  in  the  Vit  C.  (Ztsch. 
f.  Kirohengesch,  1880,  p.  45).  But  Scbultse  {ib,  vii.  1885,  343  «99.)haa  shown 
that  Eusebius  mentioned  the  statue  in  question,  in  his  speech  at  Tyre  in  314  a.d., 
from  H.  K  x.  4,  16.    This  adds  considerable  weight  to  the  evidence.  , 

In  regard  to  the  monogram  j^,  B^pp  in  his  paper.  Das  Labarum  und  det 

Sonnenkultus  (Jahrb.  des  Vereins  von  Altertumsfreunden  im  Rhelnlande,  1866. 
p.  116  sqg')*  showed  that  it  appears  on  Gteoo-Bactnan  ooins  of  2nd  and  1st 
centuries  b.c.  It  appears  still  earlier  on  Tarentine  coins  of  the  first  half  of  the 
3rd  century.  It  is  not  clear  that  Constantine  used  it  as  an  ambiguous  symbol ; 
nor  yet  is  there  a  well-attested  instance  of  its  use  as  a  Christian  symbol  before 
A.D.  323  (cp.  Brieger  in  his  Ztschr.  iv.  1881.  p.  201). 

Several  examples  of  the  Labarum  as  described  b^  Eusebius  are  weserved ;  I 
may  refer  especially  to  one  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 

For  "  Christian  emblems  on  tbe  coins  of  Constantino  the  Great,  his  family 
snd  big  guecetton  *'  see  Midden  in  the  Numismalie  CVaonVt^at^Sn'^ 
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For  tha  Tyohe.  to  whom  CoMtantine  dedicated  hie  new  oHj.  tho  mofl  notnt 
aihd  ioMtruotive  siady  is  the  brief  paper  of  Strzygovski,  in  Analeota  GraeJaniia 
(Gras,  1883). 

As  to  the  connexion  of  Conatantine  with  the  Donatist  oontroverty*  attentkm 
may  be  drawn  to  the  article  of  O.  Seech  in  Brieger's  Zeitaoh.  f .  Kirchengeeahiehte, 
z.  i60{^-568  (Qnellen  nnd  Urkunden  iiber  die  Anfange  dee  Donatiamos).  He 
flxee  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Aries  to  a.i>.  S16  (cp.  Euaeb.,  V.  C.  i.  44-45). 
The  general  reaolt  of  hia  diacuasion  ia  to  diacredit  the  authority  of  Optatna,  whom 
he  re^rda  aa  a  liar,  drawing  from  a  lying  aource.  The  only  value  of  %he  work 
of  ^tatua  ia  to  he  found,  he  oondudea,  in  the  parte  which  reat  on  the  prokoeola 
of  the  Synoda  of  Cirta  and  Bome,  and  the  loat  parte  of  the  Acta  of  the  prooeaa  of 
Felix  (vis.,  I.,  13,  14,  23,  S4,  27.  and  peraapa  the  atory  of  the  diotoe  of 
CKCilian,  19-18). 

For  Conatantine  in  medieval  legend  aee  the  Incerti  Auotoria  de  C.  Magna 
eiuaque  roatre  Helena,  edited  b^  Heydenreich  (1879);  Extraota  from  a  popahr 
Chronicle  (Greek)  given  by  A.  Kirpitachnikow,  Bys.  Ztach.  L  p.  306  9qq,  (Iw); 
Heydenreich,  C.  oer  Groaae  in  den  Sagen  dea  Mittelaltera,  Deutache  Ztaoh.  f. 
Geachichta-wiaaenachaft,  9,  1  iqa.  (1^3).  and  Griechiache  Berichte  ttber  die 
Jngend  C.  dea  G.,  in  Gr.  Stud.  U.  Liiwiua  xum  Geburtatag  dargebraeht,  pi  88 
$qq»  (1894).  For  Ida  father  Conatantiua  in  mediaeval  legend  aee  Li  oontea  don  roi 
Conatant  rEmperor,  ed.  in  the  Bibl.  Elxevir,  by  MM.  Molaod  and  d'Harioanlt, 
18S6.    An  Engiiah  tranalatlon  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morria  haa  appeared  1896. 

20.  ECCLESIASTICAL  GEOGRAPHY— (P.  315) 

The  ecdeaiaetical  divieiona  of  the  empire,  referred  to  inoidentaOy  by  Gibbon, 

are  not  oloeely  enough  connected  with  the  aubjeet  to  require  an  editorial  note. 

But,  aa  they  aometimea  throw  lisht  on  the  political  boundariea,  and  aa  they  have 

been  reoently  much  inveatigated.  aome  bibliographical  indications  of  litemture 

on  the  eaatem  biahoprics  may  be  uaefuL 

Parthey :  Notitiie  (mom  Epiaoopatuum  (along  with  Hierodea). 

H.  Gd[aer :  Die  Zeitbeetimmung  der  griech.  Not.  Episo.,  Jahrb.  f.  mroteet  Theo- 
kde,  ziL  666  iqq. ;  Zeitach.  f.  wiaa.  Theologie,  xxxv.  419  sqq,  {Bjjl  Ztaeh..  L 
t^  (on  eaatem  Patriarchatea) ;  iL  22.  Also  edition  of  Baatt^a  Kotitia  (early 
in  nmth  century)  in  "  Georgiua  Cypriua**  (edition  Toubner,  1890). 

W.  Bamaay :  Articlea  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1884. 1887 ;  Historioal 
Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  1890,  passim. 

De  Boor :  Ztsch.  f.  Kirehengeachichte,  xii.  303  aqq.,  619  sqq.  (1890) ;  xiv.  673  too. 
(1893). 

Duchesne:  Byz.  Ztaoh.,  i.  531  sqq.  (eocL  geogr.  of  Illyricum). 

2L   LEGEND  OF  THE  FINDING  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS-{P.  456) 

The  legend  of  the  diMiovery  of  the  Cross  by  Judas  for  St.  Helena  has  oome 
down  in  Syriac,  Greek  and  Latin  versiona.  See  E.  Nestle,  Byz.  Zeitschrift,  iv. 
p.  319-345,  who  makes  it  probable  that  the  original  Helena  legend  was  in  Syriae, 
and  prints  the  oldest  Greek  version  extant  from  a  Sinai  Ms.  of  the  ei^th  een- 
tury  copied  by  Mr.  Rendel  Harris.  (The  Greek  from  later  Mss.  (1)  in  J.  Gretaer's 
huge  treatise,  De  Cruce  Christi  (1600),  ii.  530  tqq.,  and  Holder,  Inventio  Tevae 
erucia,  1889;  (2)  in  Gretser,  op.  eit.,  ii.  543  tqq. ;  (3)  Wotke,  Wiener  Stndien. 
1891,  p.  300  8qq, ;  the  Latin  (1)  in  the  Sanctuarium  (a  rather  rare  book ;  a.  1479; 
of  Mombritina,  and  in  Acta  Sanct.,  May  4,  I.,  445  tqq. ;  (2)  in  Holder,  on.  c^  ; 

g)  in  Momfaritiua,  op-joit- ;  the  Svriac  (1)  from  aeventh  century  Ma.,  in  Meatle's 
e  aancta  Cruce,  1889 ;  (2)  id. ;  (3)  in  Bedjan'a  Acta  Martyrum  et  Sanetomm, 
1890,  pu  326  «99.) 

22.  8T.  GEOBlGli-^P.  4T*\ 

The  article  on  St  Georga  by  ZWkW  mHwiw^  wi^'5\k\K:\'«A«s^«vpB»ai\«a 
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been  snpeneded  by  the  disouaiion  of  F.  Odrret  in  theZeitaoh.  f.  wia.  Theologie,  xri. 
ia%,  p.  464  sqq.  "  iUtter  Si.  Oecng  in  Qewhiohie,  Legende,  a.  Kmui.'*  [There 
is  no  question  thai  the  Aeta  (in  Aot.  Sanct.  S3rd  April)  are  apocryphal  and 
legendary.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  horrible  deaeriptions  of  soenee  of  martyr- 
dom, which  might  serve  as  a  text  to  elucidate  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
curious  round  Church  of  San  Stefano  on  the  Esquiline.]  Gdrres  arrives  al 
praoticaUy  the  same  conclusion  as  Tillemont  (M^m.  ecol. ,  v.  185-9,  66&^).  All 
the  details  of  St.  George's  martyrdom  are  uncertain ;  but  St  George  existed  and 
suffered  as  a  martyr  in  the  East  in  some  pre-Constantinian  persecution.  Tillemont 
established  the  reality  of  St.  George  by  the  existence  of  his  cult  (he  was  a 
MryoAoMoprvs)  In  the  sixth  century ;  Q^rres  proves  that  it  abead^  existed  in  the 
fifth  century.  (1)  The  round  Church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica  is  not  younger 
than  the  fifth  centurv  and  possibly  belongs  to  the  fourth ;  (9)  Venantius  (Cazm. 
ii.  12.  p.  41,  ed.  M.  H.  G.)  mentions  a  Gallic  basilica  to  St.  George,  foimaed  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  (3)  the  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  de  Idbris  non  reewiendu, 
at  end  of  nfth  century,  condemns  the  Acta  of  St.  George  as  apoorypnal,  but 
confesses  his  historical  existence. 

The  connexion  of  his  name  with  a  dragon-slaving  legend  does  not  relegate  him 
to  the  region  of  myth.  For  over  against  the  fabulous  Christian  dragon-slayer, 
Theodore  of  the  Bithynian  Heradea,  we  can  set  Agapetus  of  Synnada  and 
Arsacius.  who  though  celebrated  as  dnigon-slayers  were  historical  oersons. 

Gibb<m*B  theorv  which  identifies  St.  George  with  George  of  Cappadoda  has 
nothing  to  be  said  for  it ;  but  Gdrres  points  out  that  it  is  not  open  to  any  objection 
on  the  ground  that  George  of  Cappadocia  was  an  Arian.  For  there  are  examples 
of  Arians  admitted  into  the  Martyrologium :  he  cites  Agapetus  of  Synnada  and 
Auxentius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsuestia.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  recension 
of  the  Acta  S.  Georgii  was  edited  by  Arians.) 

23.  THE  CHURCHES  OF  OONSTANTINB  AT  JERUSALEM— (P.  466)  ' 

In  regard  to  Constantino's  Churches  at  Jerusalem  it  may  be  said,  without 
entering  upon  the  question  as  to  the  true  positions  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  that  it  is  certain  that  these  Churches— (1)  the  round  Church  of  the 
Anastasis  which  contained  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  (2)  adjacent  Basilica,  dedicated 
to  the  Cross — stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Injured  by  the  Persians  (614  a.d.)  thev  were  restored  some  years  later,  and  a 
plan  of  the  buildings  drawn  up,  towaros  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the 
pilgrim  Aroulfus  is  extant,  and  is  of  great  importance  for  the  to|>ograiihj. 
Some  traces  of  the  old  buildings  still  remain.  ''The  relative  position  of  the 
Churches  is  the  same ;  the  circulitf  Church  of  the  Anastasis  has  preserved  its  form ; 
the  south  wall  of  the  Basilica  can  be  traced  from  '  Calvary '  eastward,  and  one  of 
the  large  cisterns  constructed  by  Constantino  has  been  discovered"  (Sir  C  Wilson, 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  new  ed.,  1893,  p.  1654).  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory 
which  identified  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  with  the  mosque  known  as 
Kubbet-es-Sakhrah,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  (within  the  so-called  "  Haram  area  '*), 
is  now  quite  exploded. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rook  has  its  own  question,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Constantine.  Is  it  of  SMacenic  origin  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventh 
centurv — built  perhaps  by  a  Greek  architect?  or  was  it  originally  a  Christian 
Church,  and  converted  into  a  mosque  ?  It  has  been  identified  by  Professor  Sepp 
with  a  Church  of  St.  Sophia  built  bv  Justmian.  Sir  C  Wilson  thinks  that  ft 
stands  on  the  site  of  St.  Sophia,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  "  that  it 
was  rebuilt  with  the  old  material  by  Abdul-Melik  who  covered  it  with  a  dome, 
and  that  it  was  again  repaired  and  redecorated  by  El  Mamftn  "  {ib.,  p.  1657). 

The  adjacent  mosque  el-Aksa  occupies  the  site  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  It 
wa8  built  by  Abd  al  Malik,  "out  of  the  ruins  of  Justiniairs  Church  of  St. 
Mary"  (Wilson,  ib.),  which  is  fully  described  by  Prooo^^us;  but  there  is  a 
differeDce  of  opinion^  whether  the  Ghuroh  waa  qel  Uka  vkgda  i£^  %aS2aAi&MnQ&^  ^st 
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(lo  FernuMm  and  othen)  in  the  loath-eaBtem  corner  of  the  "  Hanm 
where  there  are  vauUe  appaienily  of  the  JiuitiiiiaiieMi  am. 

For  further  detaUa  aee  Sir  O.  Wilaon'a  article  Jerusalem,  cited  abore; 
Mr.  T.  H.  LewiB'  enay  on  the  Church  of  Oonstantine  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
Plalettine  Pilgrima'  Text  Society,  1891 ;  Sepp,  Die  FelBenkuppell  eine  Jne- 
iinianiache  8ophien*kirohe ;  ▼arioua  papers  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
poblioatioDi. 

«4.  THB  TIGRIS  AND  BUPHRATES— (P-  495) 

The  recent  publication  of  a  geographical  description  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Baghdftd  by  an  Arabic  writer,  Ibn  Serapion,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  ezcepi 
that  he  wrote  in  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange 
( with  translation  and  commentary,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anatie  <Soe.,  1895, 
January  and  April ;  cp.  addend*  in  July,  and  1896.  October),  is  of  considerable 
importance. 

It  shows  that  since  the  tenth  century  great  alterations  have  taken  place  in 
ihe  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  shows  what  these  alterations  were ; 
it  gives  a  dear  account  of  the  canal  system  which  drew  the  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates  into  the  Tigris ;  and  it  supplies  meet  important  data  for  the  reccn- 
struction  of  the  topography  of  BaghdAd. 

Before  the  Oaliphate,  the  River  Tigris  followed  its  present  course,  from 
KQt-al-Amarah  (about  100  miles  below  Baghd&d)  flowing  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  But  during  the  middle  ages — in 
the  tenth  century  for  example — it  flowed  almost  due  south  '*  running  down  the 
ehannel  now  known  as  the  Shat£-al-Hay»  and  passing  through  the  city  of 
W&sit"  (Le  Strange,  ib.,  Jan..  p.  3).  The  changes  in  the  Euphrates  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Le  Strange  (p.  4) :  A  little  above  Al-KQfa  ' '  the  stream  bi- 
furcated. The  branch  to  the  right — considered  then  as  the  main  stream  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  now  known  as  the  Hindiyya  Canal— ran  down  past  Al- 
KtLfa,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  city  became  lost  in  the  western  part  of  the 
.great  Swamp,"  which  also  swallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  "The  stream 
to  the  left  or  eastward  called  the  SOrft  Canal — ^whioh,  in  its  upper  reach, 
follows  the  line  of  the  modem  Euphrates — ^ran  a  short  course  and  then  split  up 
Into  numerous  canals  whose  waters  for  the  most  nart  flowed  out  into  the 
Tigris  above  W&sit."  The  great  Swamp  in  which  tne  streams  of  both  Tigris 
mnd  Euphrates  lost  themselves  was  drained  by  the  Tidal  Estuary  which  reached 
"the  sea  at  Abbad&n,  *'  a  town  which,  on  account  of  the  recession  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  lies  nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  present  shore-line  *\ 

It  should  be  earwully  remembered  in  reading  the  account  of  the  events  after 
Julian's  death  that  the  Tigris  has  also  altered  its  course  to  the  north  of 
Ctesiphon  since  the  tenth  centtiry.  From  a  point  below  Samairft  to  a  point 
above  BaghdAd,  it  followed  a  shorter  and  more  westerly  channel  than  at  the 
present  day. 

As  to  the  canal  Nahr-al-Blalik  (see  above,  p.  603),  Mr.  Le  Strange  says  {ib,, 
Jan.,  p.  75),  that  ''roughly  speaking  it  followed  the  line  of  the  modem  Badh- 
wftniyya  Canal". 

It  may  be  added  that  the  geographical  work  of  Abu4-Fid&,  mentioned  by 
Gibbon,  p.  496,  n.  64.  is  not  very  valuable,  being  neither  good  nor  early.  The 
•uthoritative  Arabic  text  is  that  of  BeinAud,  1840,  and  there  is  a  French  trans!*- 
tion  by  8.  Guyard,  1883*  On  early  geooraphical  woiks  in  Aiabio,  see  Le  Stnnge's 
Paleia&e  unaer  the  Moslems  (PaL  Explor.  Fund). 
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p.  304,  I.  17,  the  luminous  trophy  of  the  cross,  placed  above  the  meridian  son. 
[I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  here  the  ingcatous  and  plausible  su|[gettion 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  that  what  Constantme  saw 
was  the  phenomenon  of  mock-suns  (not  uncommon  in  northern,  but  rare  in 
southern,  latitudes).  The  real  sun,  vnth  three  mock-suns,  might  have  Bp' 
peared  to  his  eyes  as  a  cross.] 
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